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THE HISTORY OF CHRISTMAS. 

By F. C. CONYBEARE, 

Oxford, England. 

Christmas day, on December 25, is one of the latest of the 
feasts commemorative of Jesus Christ instituted by the church, for 
it only began to be observed toward the end of the fourth century. 
John Chrysostom 1 has left us a homily preached at Antioch 
which helps us to fix the exact date at which it was first kept in 
that important Christian center. His name for the feast is : 
The birth of Christ after the flesh . “ It is not yet ten years,” he 
says, “since this day became manifest and known to us. M And 
a little below he remarks: “This day is everywhere a matter 
for discussion; for some accuse it of being a new feast and 
new-fangled, and of having been introduced but now; while 
others contend that it is old and original, because the prophets 
long ago foretold about his birth; and they argue that long ago 
it was revealed and held in repute by the inhabitants of regions 
extending from Gades to Thrace.” 

Thus we know that the Christmas, or feast of the birth of 
Christ, was observed in Antioch, the oldest Christian center out¬ 
side Jerusalem, not earlier than 376 A. D.; that ten years later 
it was far from being unanimously accepted by Christians. 
Indeed, if we bear in mind that Chrysostom was an advocate of 
the new feast, we can infer from his language that eastern 

*MlGNE, Patrologia Graca , XLIX, p. 351. 
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Christendom was extremely opposed to it. He also implies thaft 
it was celebrated in the western half of the world bordering the 
Mediterranean before it gained a footing in the eastern half. 

An Armenian writer of the eleventh century 8 records — we 
know not on what authority — that it was first observed in 
imperial circles in Constantinople A. D. 373, having been invented 
much earlier by Artemon the heretic in Rome. In Egypt it was 
still repudiated in the fifth century, for Cassian, a Latin Father, 
in his Collate X, 2, tells us that: In Egypt the custom is 
retained from ancient tradition of celebrating in a single festival 
on the one day of Epiphany both the Lord’s baptism and his 
nativity after the flesh, instead of keeping them separately on 
two distinct days, “as is done in the western provinces” of the 
empire. In Armenia to this day the two feasts of the baptism 
and of the fleshly birth are kept together on the day of Epiph¬ 
any, i. e. y January 6. 

In Rome, the date at which the festival of December 25 was 
instituted is difficult to ascertain. Ambrose of Milan, however, 
in his third book “About Virgins,” chap. 1, reminds his sister 
Marcellina that she took the veil of a nun from Pope Liberius 
on the birthday of the Savior, and adds the remark: “On what 
day could you better do so than on that upon which the virgin was 
vouchsafed her offspring?” It is evident, therefore, that the 
birth from the virgin was celebrated in Rome as early as the year 
366, in the September of which this pope died. It is usually 
assumed that the feast in question was kept on December 25, but 
that is not certain, for Ambrose says nothing on the point. If 
it was really invented by Artemon, as the Armenians have always 
declared, it must go back to the third century in the West, and 
that would explain Chrysostom’s statement. 

In our own islands we have an interesting record that the 
Christian feast of Christmas coincided in date with an earlier 
pagan festival. For the venerable Bede tells us in his work 
De Temporum Ratione , cap. 13, that “the Anglian peoples began 
the year on December 25, on the day on which we now cele¬ 
brate the birth of the Lord ; and they then called' the very 

■ Paul of Taron against Theopistos. 
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night, which is now sacrosanct to us, by the vernacular name of 
modranechty that is, the night of mothers, by reason, we suspect, 
of the ceremonies which they conducted on it, watching 
throughout its length.” 

For a similar reason the Germans still call Christmas the 
Weihnacht . The old Scandinavian word “yule ” signifies the feast 
of the solstice or turn of the sun, for on December 25 the 
shortest day is past, and the day begins to wax again. 

In Italy also, and in Latin countries generally, the new Christ¬ 
mas of the end of the fourth century coincided with an older 
pagan festival. The Saturnalia, when the slave was for once as 
good as his master, lasted from December 17-24, to be followed 
on December 25 by the Brumalia or Breuima, the feast of the 
shortest day, the first of the new sun, the last of the old, as 
Ovid says: 

Bruma noui prima est, ueterisque nouissima solis. 

This was followed by the Sigillaria, so called because on it 
parents gave dolls to their children. The new year proper began 
with the first of January, on which streruBy the French itrenneSy 
were given by friends and relations to one another, by way of 
good omen, boni omirtis causa. 

. Christian writers of the fifth century make it clear by their 
protests against the pagan merriment with which the last week 
of the old year and the first days of the new were still marked, 
that the new feast of Christmas had been put on December 25 
in order to hallow in the Christian way a day round which.more 
than round any other the associations of the older religion 
centered. There was an obvious propriety, also, in putting the 
birthday of the Sun of righteousness on the old birthday of the 
sun. The Christians of the farther East round about Edessa, 
who rejected the new Christmas, accused their co-religionists of 
Rome of idolatry and sun-worship, because they chose December 
25 for their new festival; and it is likely enough that the old 
sun-worship lived on as an integral element in the new cult. 
The Persian Christians, who followed Mani’s revelation from 
about 275 A. D. onward, openly identified Christ with the sun 
in heaven ; and the Christian bishops of Rome, always more 
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ready than others to assimilate pagan practices and popular 
beliefs, may have deemed it good policy to take over one which 
they could not hope to eliminate. The eastward position in 
prayer, which is assuredly very ancient, must originally have been 
adopted out of respect to the rising sun. The Palestinian 
Essenes, although they were stern monotheists and as Jews averse 
to the worship of created things, nevertheless turned in their 
prayers to the rising sun, and, according to Josephus, besought 
him to rise with litanies drawn from a remote past. 

Note that Chrysostom and Cassian speak of the new feast as 
that of the birth after or according to the flesh. Was there, then, 
an older feast which celebrated the birth of Jesus according to 
the spirit ? There was, and this was no other than the feast of 
the baptism, known to us today as the feast of the Epiphany. 
As to the original significance of this feast there can be no 
doubt. Nicetas says that “its principle and cause is the bap¬ 
tism of Christ.** Gregory, the wonder-worker, writing in the 
third century, calls it the day of the holy theophany, and in his 
homily for it speaks only of the baptism of the Lord as being 
commemorated on it. Hippolytus, at the beginning of the 
same century, calls the festival by the same title, and in his 
homily for it equally refers to the baptism only. 3 

Gregory of Nazianzen in his fortieth homily calls it the day 
of lights, rjpdpa ra>v <f>a>T<ov, and records, what we also know from 
other sources, that it was a favorite day for the baptism or 
illumination of neophytes. Those who were so baptized upon it 
were “illuminated along with Christ,*’ Xpi<TT$ arvp,<f><DTco‘ 0 rjvai. 
The earliest record we have of the festival of the baptism of 
Jesus is in Clement of Alexandria [Strom., I, p. 140, ed. Sylb.), 
who mentions that the sect of Basilides observed it and kept a 
vigil on the night preceding it, with readings from the Scriptures. 
Some of them, he adds, kept the feast on the 15th, others on 
the nth of Tybi, which answers to January 6. This notice 

3 Jerome, in his Commentary on Eteckiel, I, chap. I, states that the feast of the 
carnal birth did not properly belong to January 6: “ Epiphaniorum dies hucusque 
venerabilis est: non ut quidam putant, natalis in came. Tunc enim absconditus est 
et non apparuit; quod huic tempori congruit, quando dictum est: Hie est filius meus 
dilectus, in quo mihi complacui.” 
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implies that the followers of Basilides invented the festival. If 
so, the other churches must have rapidly adopted the feast from 
them ; for a hundred years later it was kept in all the eastern 
churches. In the West it is said to have been introduced much 
later; and Ammianus Marcellinus is the first to mention its 
existence in Gaul. He states that the emperor Julian kept 
the feast there in the year 360 A. D. However, it is prob¬ 
able that our ignorance of it at a far earlier date in the 
West is only due to want of records. The Latin writers of the 
late fourth century and of the fifth also had a reason for being 
reticent about the feast, supposing, as is probable, that it existed 
much earlier. It was commemorative of the Lord’s rebirth, 
and as such was become heretical. Later on it acquired a new 
orthodox content as commemorating the visit of the magi and 
the manifestation of the infant Jesus to the Gentiles. The 
homilies of pseudo-Maximus, which I quote below, indicate 
that in the north of Italy it existed at a much earlier date, and 
was called the natalis dies , because on it Jesus was reborn 
( renatus ). The Armenians, who, as I have said, still keep 
Christmas, or the carnal birth of Jesus, along with his baptism, 
on January 6, preserve in the controversial literature in which 
they defended their conservatism against the attacks of the 
Greeks numerous citations from early Christian writers, which 
prove, if genuine, that their way of keeping the double feast on 
one and the same day, January 6, was early and widespread. 
They cite Polycarp of the first half of the second century, Melito, 
Ad Entropium , in the second, Hippolytus and Cyprian of the first 
half of the third. Their appeal was always to Luke’s gospel, 
which declares that Jesus was beginning his thirtieth year when 
he came before John for baptism; this proves—such was their 
argument—that he was baptized on his thirtieth birthday 
Hence it is proper to celebrate his baptism and his birth on one 
and the same day. 

It is certain, therefore, that prior to the year 373 A. D., when 
the modern Christmas was introduced at Antioch and Constan¬ 
tinople, the earthly or carnal birth of Jesus was already feasted; 
but only along with the baptism, and not on a separate day by 
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itself. We have seen, however, that the original significance of 
the feast of the Epiphany was baptismal. How, then, shall we 
explain the fact that, in the fourth century, before the birth 
from the virgin was allotted a day of its own, the 6th of January 
was regarded as at once the birth and baptismal day of Jesus ? 
Why should the idea of the birth have been so closely bound up 
in believers' minds with that of baptism that their first idea 
was to celebrate both things together ? The use of Jerusalem 
in the first half of the fourth century is a remarkable example of 
this association. A letter is preserved by John of Nice (in 
Combefis., Hist . Monothel .) said to have been addressed by Cyril, 
bishop of Jerusalem, to Julius, 4 who was pope of Rome A. D. 
337-52. In this Cyril complains of the difficulty experienced 
at Jerusalem by the faithful in keeping both festivals on the one 
day. The birth, he says, had to be celebrated in the cave of the 
nativity at Bethlehem and the baptism on the banks of the Jor¬ 
dan. Now, Bethlehem is seven miles south, the Jordan some 
eighteen east, of Jerusalem. How, he asks, are the faithful to 
go through the ceremonies of reading prayer and praise at Beth¬ 
lehem, and on the same day hurry off to the Jordan in time to 
get through the celebration there of the Lord’s baptism ? He 
entreats the pope to examine the books brought by the Jews in 
the age of Titus from Jerusalem to Rome, in order to ascertain 
from them the real date of the birth. It is then related that the 
pope read in Josephus that Zacharias’ vision in the temple took 
place at the feast of Tabernacles, and, calculating from that as a 
fixed point, inferred that the virgin bore her son on December 
25. This, therefore, was the true date for Christmas. 

The church of Jerusalem, however, was too conservative to 
adopt a new date, and in the year 549, if we may believe Cosmas 
Indicopleustes, the old date, January 6, was still observed and 
defended on the ground that St. Luke's narrative of the baptism 
implied it to be the true one. Whether the letter of Cyril be 
genuine or not, it implies that at Jerusalem the feast of the bap¬ 
tism was that which originally pertained to the day, and that it 

* To Sylvester, according to the oldest Armenian text in Paris, Fends Arm., 45, 
45 . f- 35 - 
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was celebrated by the believers on the banks of the Jordan, 
where John baptized Jesus. The feast at Bethlehem was an 
embarrassing addition to the older one. It was clearly a new 
feast. 

Now, the reason which led the believers of the fourth cen¬ 
tury to tack on to the baptism the feast of the birth from the 
virgin is not far to seek. They did so because the baptism of 
Jesus Christ was already regarded as his birthday, only as his 
spiritual birthday. Hence it is that Nicetas and Chrysostom are 
careful to speak of the new Christmas on December 25 as the 
celebration of the birth of Jesus according to the flesh. They were 
conscious that the baptism was his birth according to the spirit. 
From that time on it was not unusual for the Greek Fathers to 
say that the divine word Christ had undergone as many as three 
births, to-wit, the birth from the virgin mother, the birth in the 
Jordan when he was baptized, and the birth of the resurrection. 

Nor is it in Greek and Armenian sources alone that we meet 
with the double feast in its older form. There are two Latin 
homilies variously attributed to Maximus of Turin in the fifth 
century or to Ambrose of Milan in the fourth. In these it is 
declared that Epiphany was, anyhow, the birthday of the Lord 
Jesus, whether because he was born of the virgin on that day, 
or was reborn in baptism {sive hodie natus est ex virgine sive 
renatus in baptismo ). 

He was born unto men on that day, these homilies declare, 
and thirty years later, on the same day, he was reborn unto the 
sacraments ( renatus est sacramentis) . On both grounds, says 
the writer, the feast is his natal feast ( festivitas natalis) . It is 
his nativity both of flesh and spirit {nativitas et camis etspiritus ). 
As thirty years before he had been brought forth through the 
virgin ( per virginem editus ), so on the same day he was now 
regenerated through the mystery {per mysterium regeneratus ), 
was even sanctified {sanctificatus) . As he was then born after 
his humanity {secundum hominem nascitur ), so now he is gener¬ 
ated according to a mystery {secundum mysterium gignitur ). 

These homilies attest, moreover, that the lection for the 
Epiphany was the gospel, not of the earthly birth, but of the 
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baptism, in these words: “The gospel writing, as we have just 
heard it read , relates that the Lord came to the Jordan for the 
sake of baptism, and that he wished himself to be consecrated 
in that river by the heavenly mysteries.” In remote Armenia, 
where the Epiphany was always kept as the birthday, the same 
lection was in use at least as late as the eighth century. The 
catholicos John bears witness to the fact about 720 A. D. An 
examination of the most ancient lectionaries would probably 
indicate that the early Epiphany retained its primitive character 
as the festival of the baptism, even long after the commemora¬ 
tion of the carnal birth from the virgin was associated there¬ 
with. As late as the twelfth century, even, orthodox Armenian 
Fathers still defended their Christmas on January 6, on the 
ground that that was the day on which Christ had been reborn 
in the waters. 

Now, in the fourth century, to which, no doubt, these two 
north Italian homilies belong, it was already heretical in the 
great Christian centers of Rome, Antioch, and Constantinople 
to use such phrases as we find in them : to say, namely, that 
Jesus was reborn, was regenerated, was sanctified in the Jordan, 
to speak of the nativity of his spirit. Accordingly the writer, 
if it be not some editor of these homilies, apologizes for his 
lapse into language which was already heretical, no matter how 
archaic, and he introduces an imaginary objector, as follows : 
“Perhaps someone will say, ‘ If he (Jesus) is holy, why did he 
wish to be baptized ? * Hear then : Christ is baptized, not in 
order that he may be sanctified by the waters, but that he may 
himself sanctify the waters.” 

And here we find ourselves in the presence of what is by far 
the greatest revolution of Christian opinion which has ever 
occurred, greater far than the Reformation of the sixteenth cen¬ 
tury. It was accomplished in different places in different ages, 
in Rome as early as about 199, in Antioch about 260, in the 
Balcan peninsula about 340 ; in outlying parts of Christendom, 
like Spain and Armenia, as late as the eighth to tenth century 
In some remote circles of believers in Poland, Russia, Armenia, 
and the upper Tigris it has never been accomplished at all. 
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This revolution concerned the way in which Christians regarded 
the nature of Jesus Christ; it was a change in their Christology. 

There is no doubt that the baptism of Jesus had for the four 
evangelists a unique significance, or they would not have nar¬ 
rated it in so circumstantial a manner. Jesus approaches the Bap¬ 
tist, the heavens open as he comes up out of the Jordan, and 
the Holy Spirit, in the form of a dove, alights upon him. At 
the same time the Bath Kol % or voice from heaven, salutes him 
in the language of the psalm as the beloved Son, in whom God 
is well pleased. There are variations in the narratives of the 
four evangelists and of the earliest extra-canonical witnesses, 
which claim here our momentary attention. Matthew and Mark 
relate the opening of the heavens and the dove-like descent of 
the Spirit as a personal vision of Jesus himself, and almost 
exclude the view that others saw it. Their narrative is clearly 
the most original, and we recognize in the incident the ecstasy 
of one who was not foreign to the theosophic imagery of Alex¬ 
andria which recurs so often in the pages of Philo, and accord¬ 
ing to which the divine Spirit, or the Logos, was symbolically 
called by the name of, and likened to, the wild dove which 
roams over the desert tracts unfrequented by man. In Luke 
the vision is materialized, and the Holy Spirit is stated to have 
descended in bodily form as a dove. In the fourth gospel the 
vision gains the maximum of material externalization, and the 
Baptist 44 bears witness, saying : 4 1 beheld the Spirit descend 
. . . Its descent, palpable to his eyes, is even represented as 
the sign which he was to watch for, in order to the recognition 
of him who was to baptize with the Holy Spirit. On the other 
hand, the fourth gospel preserves a trait in the narrative which 
has vanished from all but the oldest texts of Matthew and Luke, 
namely, that the Holy Spirit abode on, or rested on, Jesus, stayed 
with him permanently. The form of gospel which the Ebionite 
or Jewish Christians used related, according to Epiphanius 
(Zter., 30, 13), that the Holy Spirit appeared in the form of a 
dove, descending and entering into Jesus. This form also 
related that the Bath Kol not only acclaimed him as the well- 
beloved Son, but added the words, 44 This day have I begotten 
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thee; ” and the oldest witnesses attest the same reading in 
Luke 3:2. 

The unique significance, in the apostolic age, of the Lord’s 
baptism is also shown in the fact that Mark’s gospel, the 
most archaic of the synoptics, begins with the baptism ; so 
does John’s, except for the prelude, in which he sets forth the 
nature of the Spirit, or Word, or Reason, of God, which, enter¬ 
ing and abiding in Jesus at his baptism, so became flesh and 
tabernacled among us. Matthew and Luke alone pay any atten¬ 
tion to the earthly birth of Jesus and to the incidents of his life 
antecedent to his baptism. In Acts io: 37, Peter’s summary of 
the work of Jesus Christ also begins with the baptism preached 
by John, and implies that it was through that baptism that God 
anointed him (%xP ia ' €V &vtov, vs. 38, made him a Christ) with the 
Holy Spirit and power. Luke, also, in his gospel is careful to tell 
us how, after his baptism, Jesus “was full of the Spirit, and, return¬ 
ing from the Jordan, was led by the Spirit in the wilderness dur¬ 
ing forty days;” how, after the temptation, “he returned in the 
power of the Spirit unto Galilee; ” and how he then returned to 
Nazareth, where he had been brought up, and, opening the book of 
Isaiah, read aloud in the local synagogue those marvelous verses, 
which were that day, for the first time, fulfilled: “The Spirit of 
the Lord is upon me, Because he anointed me to preach good 
tidings to the poor: He hath sent me to proclaim release to the 
captives, and recovering of sight to the blind.” 

If, then, we discard artificial interpretations, the significance 
of John’s baptism, both for Jesus and for those who believed in 
him, becomes clear. The Spirit of God then entered into him, 
anointed him spiritually, so that he was the Lord’s anointed, or 
the Christ. God begat him in that hour, so that he was thence¬ 
forth born from above, regenerate, the chosen Son of God. He 
was then filled with the Spirit; the Spirit was upon him, filled 
him with power, possessed him, sent him forth on his ministry. 

And the fourth gospel makes it clear that Jesus, the God- 
inspired man, was conceived as passing on to others the Spirit 
which in its fulness had rested on him. To as many as received 
him, to them gave he the right to become children of God like 
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himself; when they believe on his name, that is, in his power and 
prerogative as the Christ. And these believers are, like the Christ, 
born (or begotten), not of blood, nor of the will of the flesh, nor of 
the will of man, but of God. We see, then, that Jesus Christ 
communicates to all the faithful the same divine sonship, the 
same spiritual birth, vouchsafed to him. All who would see the 
kingdom of God must like himself be born from above (not 
afresh). And this birth from above is in baptism. “ Except a man 
be born of water and the Spirit, he cannot enter the kingdom of 
God.” Jesus, therefore, does not stand alone, nor is he the only 
one chosen to be son of God; all who will can become sons of 
God and be spiritually anointed as was he Paul insists on this 
point when he declares that God foreknows all whom, according 
to his purpose, he has called and foreordained to be conformed 
to the image of his Son (Rom. 8: 29). Jesus is but “the first¬ 
born among many brethren.” And this is the faith which under¬ 
lies Gregory’s phrase, used of those who were baptized at the 
feast commemorative of the Lord’s baptism: “They are illumi¬ 
nated along with him.” 

The church has always held, even long after the growing 
abuse of the rite made it a mockery, that baptism brings spiritual 
regeneration, the birth in the individual of a new inner man or 
spirit. It was regarded as a crisis in which, after a catechumen- 
ate or period of discipline, the individual, by a conscious effort 
of will and also by the grace of the Spirit, which freely enters 
the temple prepared, emerges from nature into the highest moral 
order, which the New Testament calls the kingdom of God. 
“The faithful,”as the first epistle of Peter (1:23) says, “havebeen 
begotten again, not of corruptible seed, but of incorruptible, 
through the word of God which liveth and abideth in them.” 
In other words, it is the eternal reason, which, entering at this 
crucial moment of repentance and faith, not so much displaces 
the natural soul as touches it to finer issues and raises it to a 
higher power. In Pauline phrase, the man who was merely 
iruXitcfc, psychic, becomes 7 rvevfiaTi/cds, pneumatic, the temple and 
home of a spirit, which, crying “Abba, father,” in his heart adopts 
him and makes him a son of God. So much stress did the early 
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church lay on this aspect of baptism that until a catechumen 
was baptized and received the Spirit he might not even use the 
Lord’s prayer 5 and address God in heaven as “our Father;” and 
this prohibition was still enforced among the Armenian Chris¬ 
tians of the tenth and eleventh, and among the Albigeois of the 
twelfth and thirteenth, centuries. Among the latter the traditio 
precis , or bestowal by the church of the Lord’s prayer on a 
believer, was the prelude to the consolamentum s or spiritual bap¬ 
tism, in which he received the gift of the Holy Ghost. 

There was also another aspect of the new soul which at bap¬ 
tism the Holy Spirit or Word of God engendered in the repen¬ 
tant and faithful. Being eternal and divine, it was naturally 
immortal and could not die. Hence the Christian was said at 
baptism to have risen again with Christ into immortal life. Nor 
is evidence wanting to show that this baptismal soul was regarded 
as having an incorruptible spiritual body, capable of being seen 
in apparitions to the purified eye of believers. We must not 
forget, also, that, in the age of the New Testament and for cen¬ 
turies after, the idea of spirit as a purely self-conscious immate¬ 
rial activity did not exist in men’s minds. A spirit, even the 
Holy Spirit of God, had a body of attenuated matter; and, like 
the wind which, unseen itself, stirs the material world and sets 
it in movement, it was capable of material action and reaction, 
especially on other spirits. In the Shepherd of Hermas the Holy 
Spirit is exhibited as waging upon the grosser and crasser 
evil spirits an almost physical warfare inside the body of the 
believer. I know that it is not popular at the present day, when 
philosophic idealism has schooled our minds, to dwell on the 
limitations which, after all, beset, the conceptions of a Luke, a 
Paul, a Clement, perhaps even of Jesus. Yet we shall never 
grasp the inner meaning of the greatest renaissance of the human 
spirit until we frankly admit those limitations. 

I said that the church has always adhered to the idea of 
spiritual regeneration in baptism, although by baptizing babies 

s Cf Cassian, Coll., ix, 18 : " Uniuersitatis deum ac dominum patrem esse uoce 
propria confitentes, de conditione seruili in adoptionem ftliorum nos profitemur 
adscitos.” 
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it has long ago stultified itself and abandoned the essence of 
baptism. Indeed, the significance of the baptism of Jesus, as it 
presented itself to St. Paul and the evangelists, was soon lost 
sight of by the orthodox churches, and instead of the “first-born 
among the brethren,” we have set before us God incarnate from 
the virgin mother. Mary becomes the mother of God, the 
miraculous birth is exalted into the chief feast of the church ; and 
the spiritual birth of baptism, through which the man Jesus, 
born of woman in the natural way, became, by the inspiration of 
God, the divine Son and Christ, is driven into the background 
The human significance of the gospel record thus fades away, 
and Jesus becomes God masquerading from the first moment of 
his conception in human flesh. And why ? In order to deceive 
the devil, who, mistaking God for man, enters on the unequal 
conflict and is ignominiously defeated. Such is the travesty of 
early Christian conceptions, which we already meet with in so 
famous a teacher as Origen. In the third century it was already 
heretical to speak of Jesus as having been reborn, as regenerated 
spiritually, as sanctified in his baptism. The entire episode was 
explained away as an act of condescension on the part of God 
disguised as man. It was already of faith to declare that he 
was the divine Son, the Christ, the vehicle of the Holy Spirit, 
before he came to John in the Jordan. 

Nevertheless, eloquent attestations of the juster and more 
primitive view remain to us — all too rare, alas — in the writings of 
the early Fathers. Thus Clement of Alexandria in his Pcedagogus 
( 1 , 6 ) writes as follows: “At the very moment of his being 
baptized a voice from heaven resounded unto the Lord in wit¬ 
ness that he was the loved one : 4 Thou art my beloved Son, this 
day have I begotten thee.' Let us ask then of the wiseacres of 
today this question: The Christ having on this day been 
reborn, is he not now at last perfect, or, what is most absurd, is 
he still deficient in aught ? If he be the latter, then he needs 
to learn something that he has not learned before. But it is 
not so. He is God and it is impossible that he should learn 
anything afresh. For no one can be greater than the Word, 
still less teacher of the only teacher.” 
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The purport of the above is that the man Jesus became, in 
virtue of his baptismal regeneration, the divine Logos, who is 
perfect in wisdom above all other teachers. Clement continues: 
“Surely then they will admit that the Logos was born of the 
Father, perfect from perfect, and was regenerated perfect accord¬ 
ing to the foreshadowing of God’s providence. But if he was 
perfect before, why was the perfect baptized ? They answer 
that he needed to fulfil the profession of humanity. Very good. 
I admit it. Consequently, in the moment of his being baptized 
by John, he becomes perfect. That is clear. Did he then learn 
nothing additional from John ? No. Then was he made per¬ 
fect by the font alone, and hallowed by the descent of the 
Spirit? Yes.” 

In the above Clement attests the true meaning of the 
Lord’s baptism. By the descent of the Spirit on him, Jesus 
became the perfectly wise teacher and was born again perfect. 
Then Clement insists that baptism has the same import for 
believers as for Jesus and for Jesus as for them, in these 
words : “ And the very same thing happens also in regard to 
us. whose exemplar the Lord became : In being baptized we 
are illumined; in being illumined we are made sons (*. e. t 
adopted); in being made sons we are perfected; in being per¬ 
fected we win emancipation from death. 4 1,* saith he, ‘have 
spoken, ye are gods, and sons of the Most High, all of you.* ” 

It is melancholy to reflect how soon evangelical language 
like the above became heretical in the great centers of the 
religion. In the last years of the eighth century it still sur¬ 
vived in remote Spain, where Elipandus of Toledo was con¬ 
demned for using the phrase : “Et ille Christus, et nos Christi. 
Et ille adoptiuus et nos adoptiui,” i. e. % “Jesus was Christ, and we 
are Christs. He was the adoptive son of God, and so are we.” 
Elipandus even speaks of Jesus as deum inter deos ; he became 
God, and so do we. But elsewhere the early faith had long been 
anathematized, at Rome in the person of Theodotus before 
200 A. D., at Antioch in the person of Paul of Samosata in 
206 A. D. 

Yet, as in Clement, so in isolated Latin writers, accounted 
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catholic, of the fourth century, it still survived. Thus, in 
Hilary, De Trinity viii, 25 (Tom. ii, p. 230 d, of ed. Maffei, Verona, 
1730), we have the following: “After the nativity of his 
accomplished baptism (post consummati baptismi natiuitatem ) 
there was heard this declaration also of his belonging (to God), 
since a voice bore witness from heaven : ‘Thou art my son. 
This day have I begotten thee/ ” And at i, 48 a, of the same 
writer we have a more explicit passage : 14 For he who was 
born man of the virgin, was he already then son of God ? Nay, 
he that is son of man, is he as such son of God ? Rather say 
that he was born again through baptism, and so became son of 

God.Indeed it is written, when he had come up out of 

the water : ‘ Thou art my son, I have this day begotten thee ;' 
but according to the engendering of a man who is being reborn, 
he then also himself was reborn and became perfect son of 
God, and as he was already son of man, so he was in baptism 
made son of God/’ 

Such passages as these of Clement and Hilary enable us 
to appreciate the cardinal importance attached in the earliest 
age to the feast of the baptism. It commemorated the trans¬ 
formation of the natural man Jesus into the adopted Son of 
God, into the Christ. It was natural, then, for Christians to 
choose this day to be baptized upon ; but even this practice, 
because of the color it lent to the older Christology, was 
dropped in the fourth century, and only lingered on in remote 
Spain as late as the sixth. We also learn from them why the 
early Christians, especially in the Roman catacombs, loved to 
represent Christ in their symbolic pictures as a big fish, and 
themselves as little ones. It was the popular belief that fish 
are born in the water. So Jesus was born the Son of God 
in the Jordan. It was a mere happy accident that the 

letters of are the initials of Irjao 0? xpiaTos Oeov 

aanrjp. This was a later conceit discovered when the original 
meaning of the symbol began to be obscured by the inno¬ 
vating theologians of Rome about 200 A. D. Tertullian pre¬ 
serves to us its genuine significance, when he almost heads his 
treatise on baptism with the words : 41 nos pisciculi secundum 
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nostrum Iesum Christum in aqua nascimur,” “We little 
fishes are, after the example of Jesus Christ our Fish, born 
in the water/* In the Christian art of the East down to 
quite late times, in pictures of the baptism of Jesus, the little 
fishes are represented swimming round about his feet under the 
waters of the Jordan. The symbol could not possibly have 
had one meaning as applied to Jesus Christ and another as 
applied to believers. It is noticeable that this symbolism van¬ 
ishes about 300 A. D. along with the triumph of that newer Chris 
tology according to which Jesus was God from his mother's womb 
and filled from the first with the Holy Spirit. Concurrently 
with that triumph also arose the custom of baptizing infants, 
all incapable of that act of spiritual rebirth which was so 
supremely important to the first generations of Christians. Of 
this custom we have no trace before the third century, for the 
two passages of Irenaeus (2, 33, 2) and Clement of Alexandria 
to which Wall and other defenders of the practice appeal have 
been simply misunderstood by them. Tertullian is the first to 
hint at the baptism, not indeed of infants, but of boys and 
girls; and he only mentions it in order to reprehend it. He 
has in view children of an age to be able to ask for the boon, 
but objects to their inexperience. What reason have those who 
are still at an age of innocence to be in a hurry for the remis : 
sion of their sins ? “ Quid festiuat innocens aetas ad remissionem 
peccatorum ?’* Let them wait, he continues, till they are married, 
or otherwise disciplined. Such a passage proves — and it is well 
to notice the fact in passing—that the idea of marriage being a 
sacrament was unknown to Christians in those early ages ; and 
naturally so, since no sacraments can precede baptism, and mar¬ 
riage usually did precede it. The scattered sects which through¬ 
out the Middle Ages, and even to the present day, have adhered 
to the primitive form of baptism have steadily refused to regard 
marriage as a sacrament. They have also kept up anothejiearly 
trait in the rite, namely, that the catechumen should, after 
repentance of sin and confession of faith, himself ask for bap-, 
tism from the church as a favor to be conferred on him. For 
the first three centuries ministers and missionaries did not go 
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about the dwellings of the poor hunting for new-born infants to 
carry off and baptize. The one condition of the rite was that 
those who sought it should be oldj^gugiLand jnstri^te^^nough 
to grasp the serio us ^nature of the regeneration the^sougM^he 
pondus baptismi, as Tertullian cal ls it . Even as late as the eighth 
century, as Boniface’s letters show, importance still attached, 
even in catholic circles, to the catechumen’s asking tor baptism.] 

We hear much discussion nowadays of the validity of orders' 
English, Latin, and oriental. The unbiased student of church 
history cannot but wonder that it has never occurred to any of 
these controversialists to ask whether they are not, after all, 
contending for a shadow; whether, in short, they have, any of 
them, real orders in the primitive sense in which alone they care 
to claim possession of them. The various sects of the Middle 
Ages which, knowing themselves simply as Christians, retained 
baptism in its primitive form and significance, steadily refused 
to recognize as valid the infant baptism of the great orthodox 
or persecuting churches ; and they were certainly in the right, 
so far as doctrine and tradition count for anything. Needless 
to say, these great churches, having l ong ago l ost genuine bap¬ 
tism, can have no further sacraments, no priesthood, and, s trict ly 
speaking, no Christi anity . If they would reenter the pale of 
Christianity, they must repair, not to Rome or Constantinople, but 
to some of the obscure circles of Christians, mostly in the East, 
who have never lost the true continuity of the baptismal sacra¬ 
ment. These are the Paulicians of Armenia, the Bogomil sect 
round Moscow whose members call themselves Christs, the a’dult 
baptists among the Syrians of the upper Tigris valley, and per¬ 
haps, though not so certainly, the Popelikans, the Mennonites, 
and the great Baptist communities of Europe. 

This condemnation of the great and so-called orthodox 
churches may seem harsh and pedantic, but there is no escape 
from it, if we place ourselves on the same ground on which they 
profess to stand. Continuity of baptism was more important in 
the first centuries of the church than continuity of orders; so 
important, indeed, that even the baptism of heretics was recognized 
as valid. If store was set by the unbroken succession of bishops, 
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it was only because one function of the bishop was to watch over 
the integrity of the initiatory rite of the religion. How badly 
the bishops of the great churches did their duty, how little, 
indeed, after the third century they even understood it, is seen 
in the unchecked growth, from about 300 A. D. onward, of the 
abuse of the baptismal rite, resulting before long in its entire 
forfeiture. 

One more characteristic may be noticed of those Christians 
who have retained the primitive baptism. It is this. The idea of 
the personal inspiration of those who have received the baptism 
of the Spirit has ever been for them more of a reality than for 
those churches which lost sight of the real import of the baptism 
of Jesus, and before long lapsed into Mariolatry, and the cult of 
the theotokos. They have always believed that the fully initiated 
Christian is a temple in which the Holy Spirit, Christ, nay, God 
himself, dwells. For St. Paul himself, faith in Christ meant 
possession by the same Spirit which, descending and abiding on 
the man Jesus, made him Christ. 6 In the charisfnata of the early 
church, in the prophetic gift, in the gift of healing, of tongues, 
of discerning of spirits, in those who were powers, hvvdp,eu ?— 
mediums, as a latter-day spiritualist would call them—the imma¬ 
nent Spirit revealed itself. “It is not I that speak,’* says Paul, 
“but Christ that dwelleth in me.” So Ignatius of Antioch was 
called the bearer of God, “ theophorosj because he was, as a later 
writer describes him, the home of the Lord, oUrjrqpiov rot) tcvpfov . 
Montanus and his prophetesses in Phrygia retained this idea of the 
immanent Spirit speaking and acting through them in the second 
half of the second century, when in the great church the written 
book of the New Testament was beginning to draw to itself a 
monopoly of the inspiration which till then had belonged to living 
believers. The formation and establishment of the New Testament 
canon implied the decay and disappearance of the Christian proph¬ 
ets ; of the pneumatics, as Tertullian calls them. Yet, in conserva¬ 
tive and remote corners of Christendom the belief in pneumatic 

6 For St. Paul, however, the wpocoir^, or evolution of the man Jesus into the Christ 
and divine Son, was only completely manifested in the resurrection and ascent into 
heaven. 
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gifts survived, and the faithful were not merely Christians, but 
Christs. Among the Paulicians, from the eighth century till now, 
this Christhood of the elect continues. So it does among the Ebi- 
onite Syrians of the upper Tigris. Mr. Wallace Budge among the 
mountains north of Mosul was shown the house where a Christ 
had been born and the stream in which he had been baptized. 
The same thing goes on among the Bogomiles of modern Russia 
who know themselves as the Christs. The German word Christ , 
for Christian, points back to an age when the Christianity of 
northern Europe was of the same stamp. 

In such circles of believers the man who is a Christ and has 
Christ in him is regularly adored by his fellow-believers, even 
when they are also Christs. Thus we read in Adamnan’s life of 
St. Columba how the monks used to prostrate themselves before 
the saint, “adoring the Christ in him.” The same adoration was 
customary among the Albigenses, and is noticed hundreds of 
times in the records of the inquisition of Toulouse in the early 
fourteenth century. It also prevails among modern Bogomiles 
round Moscow and among the Armenian Paulicians, whose book, 
The Key of Truth , I have recently edited. Tertullian records the 
same thing of his fellow-Christians at Carthage in the second 
century, and in Photius, and other writers of the ninth and 
tenth centuries, the charge of anthropolatry is, in this connec¬ 
tion, constantly brought against the Paulicians of those ages. 

In conclusion let me sum up, as portrayed in the above, the 
characteristics of this early form of Christianity, adding a few 
minor touches: 

1. The incarnation was the taking possession of the man 
Jesus by the Holy Spirit at his baptism in the Jordan. 

2. This, the prime event in Jesus’ life, since he was therein 
reborn as Christ and Son of God, was commemorated in the 
Epiphany festival on January 6. 

3. The same rebirth or regeneration belongs to all who, after 
repentance and profession of faith in his name or in God, are 
baptized into his church. 

4. For Christians of this type it was immaterial whether 
Jesus was born in the natural manner or not. Accordingly some 
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of the Judaeo-Christians or Ebionites believed one thing, some 
the other. 

5. Christ was symbolized as a fish, because he was born in 
the waters of the Jordan. 

6. When this original significance of the baptism began to be 
lost sight of, this symbol disappears from the monuments. Jesus 
comes to be regarded as having been Christ and God from his 
mother's womb, and the belief in the miraculous birth becomes 
all-important. The mother of Jesus becomes the mother of God, 
theotokos . 

7. With the spread of this later view of the incarnation 
we must associate the invention of the modern Christmas on 
December 25. At the same time the old Epiphany feast loses 
its significance as the commemoration of the spiritual birth of 
Jesus Christ, and becomes the feast of the magi and their visit 
to Bethlehem. In an earlier age so little was known for certain 
about the time and place of Jesus’ birth that the docetic Chris¬ 
tians who were, as early as 100 A. D., the half of Christianity 
believed that he had never been born at all. 

8. The forty days’ fast called Lent originally followed 
directly upon the feast of the baptism ; and naturally so, since 
it commemorated the forty days passed by the Lord in the 
wilderness. This is attested by Isaac Catholicos in his summary 
of Paulician doctrine (in Combefisius’ Hist. Monothelitarum ) and 
by Cosmas Indicopleustes. According to the former source, this 
custom lasted for 120 years in the church. When Epiphany lost 
its original significance and the Jewish paschal feast was, with the 
suppression of the quartodecumani, transformed into the Chris¬ 
tian Easter, Lent was moved forward, so that the fast terminated 
with Easter eve. 

9. After the example of Jesus, Christians of the primitive 
cast I have described were baptized in their thirtieth year. Paul 
of Samosata prescribed this age (see Mai, Bibl. Patr. } Tom. IX 
= Migne, Pair. Gr. t Vol. 72, col. 524). The Paulicians described 
by Isaac Catholicos followed the same rule, which is also insisted 
on by The Key of Truth. The Baptist Syrians north of Mosul 
still follow this rule. 
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10. Those who took this view of the baptism of Jesus have, 
everywhere and always, believed in the ability of believers to 
become Christs, in the sense of Paul of Samosata’s saying, “Et 
ille Christus et nos Christi,” and have adored believers who had 
attained to such a spiritual grade. 

ii. The creeds must once have mentioned the baptism of 
the Lord, and I suspect that in the Apostles* Creed there origi¬ 
nally stood the following clauses: “And in Jesus Christ his only 
Son our Lord, who was conceived by the Holy Ghost, born in 
the Jordan through baptism, suffered,” etc. It is not without 
significance that the Albigensian form of creed retained such a 
mention of the baptism, and that the Armenian baptismal creed 
does so likewise. 

For the benefit of students interested in the history of Christmas, a few 
important works of recent date may be added here : Paul Cassel: Weih- 
nachten-Ur sprung, Brduche und Aberglauben. Berlin, 1861.— Chambers: 
Book of Days. Edinburgh, 1864.— Marbach : Die heilige Weihnachtsfeier. 
Frankfurt, 1865. — Florian Riess : “ Das Geburtsjahr Christi.” Erganzungs- 
hefte der Stimmen aus Maria Laach, 1880, Nos. Ii and 12.— Hermann 
Usener: Religionsgeschichtliche Untersuchungen. Erster Theil: “ Das 

Weihnachtsfest.” Bonn, Max Cohen & Sohn, 1889 (reviewed by Adolf 
Hamack in the Theologische Literaturzeitung , 1889, cols. 199-212 ; and by 
Holtzmann et. al. in Theologischer Jahresbericht , Vol. IX, pp. 95, 108, 135, 
163).— Paul de Lagarde : “ Altes und Neues uber das Weihnachtsfest.” 
Mittheilungen % y ol. IV, pp.. 241-323, Gottingen, 1891. Lagarde mentions 
here many writers on the history of Christmas, reviews Usener’s contribution, 
and advances our knowledge of the subject considerably beyond Usener’s. 
In the same volume, pp. 211-40, Lagarde reprints two forgotten articles on 
the history of Christmas by Paul Ernst Jablonski. — S. Baumer: “ Das Fest 
der Geburt des Herrn in der altchristlichen Liturgie.” Katholik , Vol. LXX, 
1890, pp. 1-20.— Karl Muller, Kirchengeschichte % Vol. I, p. 205.—H. Thurs¬ 
ton: “Christmas and the Christian Calendar. I,” American Ecclesiastical 
Review , December, 1898. 


(To be continued.) 



THE RITSCHLIAN DOCTRINE OF THEORETICAL 
AND RELIGIOUS KNOWLEDGE. 

By Hugh R. Mackintosh, 

Tayport, Scotland. 

The present article endeavors to review the most important 
presuppositions of a philosophical kind upon which the theo¬ 
logical edifice known as Ritschlianism has been raised. No one 
can deny that the school of Ritschl is at once the most interest¬ 
ing and the most conspicuous feature of the theological landscape 
at the present moment, and that the contributions which its 
members have made to the religious thought of our time are 
fitted to enrich in a singular degree the intellectual heritage of 
Christian thinkers. It is all the more essential that the meta¬ 
physical assumptions which have to bear the weight of a super¬ 
structure so imposing should be carefully and critically analyzed. 
A fragmentary sketch of such an analysis and criticism will be 
found in the pages which follow, where we shall be occupied, not 
so much with the Ritschlian theology in itself, as with the 
philosophical avenue which conducts us to it. 

The exposition of the Ritschlian theory possesses one para¬ 
doxical aspect which must always have provoked remark. 
Everyone is aware that the general thesis maintained by Ritschl 
and his followers is the entire independence of reason which 
faith enjoys, the right of religious belief to cast off the chill and 
confining influences of philosophy. They adopt the plan, 
therefore, of persuading philosophy to abdicate at the bidding 
of her own fundamental principles. And so it comes about that 
there are no books in the world in which more technical meta¬ 
physics are to be found than those which the most prominent 
Ritschlians have written. Herrmann's Die Religion is a kind of 
modernized Critique of Pure Reason . If the truth really be 
as they say, one is forced to conclude that only a trained meta¬ 
physician has any right to believe it. Philosophy must be 
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brought in somewhere and somehow: if not as a factor in the 
scientific expression of faith, at least as a medicinal preparative 
for those who wish to be able to give a reason for the faith that 
is in them. 

It need hardly be said that the Ritschlian scheme of thought 
is opposed to the general trend of the history of dogmatic 
system-building. The practice of most theologians of repute, 
when embarking on their enterprises in divinity, has been to 
justify the existence of systematic theology by an appeal to con¬ 
siderations of a more or less philosophical kind. The demand 
for rational unity without which intelligence cannot be con¬ 
ceived, the inconsequence of any abrupt cessation of reflective 
synthesis, the necessity for thought of some criterion which will 
distinguish the true elements of religious experience from the 
false—such things as these are peremptory. And ,prima facie , the 
theologians are right. For in dealing with its subject-matter, 
theology claims to possess no special organ of knowledge by an 
appeal to which inconvenient questions may be evaded. It 
works with the ordinary instruments of reflection. No doubt 
valuable results can be expected only from those who sympa¬ 
thize with the aspirations of faith; but the same may be said, 
mutatis mutandis , of aesthetics or morals. 

Now, religious experience has a cognitive side. The judg¬ 
ments of faith claim to be true of a reality, of a system of things, 
existing quite independently of our interest in it. And to con¬ 
ceive this world of divine and spiritual being at all, we require 
conceptions which are metaphysical if they are anything. How 
else can we describe such notions as self-consciousness, or end, 
or cause ? A theologian may repudiate the meaning assigned 
to terms like these by a dominant philosophy, but the modifica¬ 
tions he may propose leave them as metaphysical as ever. Both 
theology and philosophy, again, are bound to discuss such ques¬ 
tions as the possibility of miracle, or the theoretical efficacy of 
proofs for the existence of God. And while the argument in 
each case may take a different route, there is no difference of 
kind between the principles they apply, the criteria they seek to 
conform to, or the notion of truth which obtains in each depart- 
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ment. Christian theology has refused, and refused rightly, to 
submit to the tyranny of any particular system of metaphysics, 
or to use those terms exclusively which might be licensed by 
the philosophy of the day. But it has done so from no aversion 
to the method of philosophy, which it accepts as its own, but 
from the condition that the system in question has done violence 
to certain elements in faith by forcing them into logical formulas 
too narrow for their content. 

Ritschlian thinkers, however, absolutely decline to acquiesce 
in the relations which have hitherto subsisted between dogmatic 
theology and metaphysics. They believe that, if we define the 
limits of the two with accuracy, they may live together in the 
same mind, on a basis of peaceful neutrality. The old opposi¬ 
tion of faith and knowledge is a true one, and needs to be 
applied inflexibly all along the line. It is even possible to pro¬ 
nounce two contradictory judgments on the nature of reality, 
according to the role we elect to fill; for in Herrmann’s 
unequivocal words, “the difficulty of the religious problem is 
not one whit lessened or increased whether the dogmatic meta¬ 
physics which the Christian follows is built on materialistic or 
idealistic lines.” 1 Religious knowledge as such is entirely 
independent of theoretical cognition. The starting-point of the 
former is sui generis . And, while Ritschl wavered considerably, 
in his different editions, on the point whether we ought to seek 
ultimately to unite the conclusions of reason and faith, Herrmann 
has no scruples on the matter, and denounces any such attempt 
as a treachery to religion. The limits of cognition must be 
fixed once for all; beyond them lies the province of faith. No 
question of faith must ever be taken for trial to the court of 
reason; the verdicts of reason have no authority in the realm of 
faith. It is this attempt to disarm the criticism of philosophy 
by changing the venue that forms the characteristic mark of 
Ritschl’s theology. 

The first part of our author’s theory, therefore, is of a nega¬ 
tive character, since, to make room for belief, knowledge must 
first of ail be abolished. The second part easily surpasses the 

1 Die Metaphysik in der Theologie, pp. 16,17. 
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first in interest and importance, containing as it does his 
reasoned and explicit opinions on the subject of value-judgments 
as the proper instrument of theological knowledge. While 
there are adumbrations of a similar theory of the fundamental 
significance of the conception of worth in theology to be found 
in the works of Kant, Schleiermacher, and others, yet to Ritschl 
and Herrmann is due the prominence which the conception has 
attained in modern thought. Now, as it is through judgments 
of value that faith escapes into the region of the supersensuous 
and divine, as we have Ritschl’s plain declaration that “ it is the 
task of theology to guard the peculiarity of the thought of God 
—that it ought to be expressed in judgments of value only,” 2 it 
is obviously our interest to study the second part of his theory 
with great care. The first half of his apologetics is a semi- 
Kantian theory of knowledge of no particular merit or origi¬ 
nality ; the other half, containing his exposition of the value- 
judgment, is intended to revolutionize theology. Besides, while 
writers like Herrmann and Kaftan diverge widely from Ritschl, 
in their method of demonstrating the impotence of knowledge 
to deal with matters of faith, they join hands with him in 
declaring that the idea of worth is our only guide to the spiritual 
world. After a very brief account of Ritschl’s theory of knowl¬ 
edge, therefore, we shall turn more especially to his theory of 
faith, and in the course of our discussion of this latter point we 
shall be able to embrace the most important thinkers of the 
school in a single view. 

In a well-known passage of his Tkeologie und Metaphysik? 
Ritschl vehemently denies that he has any wish to exclude 
metaphysics entirely from theology. The theologian, he con¬ 
siders, cannot, as a scientific thinker, dispense with a theory of 
knowledge which may furnish him with the formal conceptions 
or categories necessary for the work of rationalizing experience. 
The highest category of metaphysics, however, is that of thing 
or substance; and this carries with it the fatal consequence that, 
from the metaphysical point of view, we can ascribe to spirit no 

* Rechtfertigung und Versohnung , 3te A^flage, III, p. 214. 

3 T u. M. f 2te Auflage, p. 48. 
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superiority over nature. They are both substances, and, so far, 
stand upon one level. The introduction of philosophy into 
theology has had the result—to take the most grievous example 
—that the word God has been understood as equivalent to the 
unity of the world-substance, and thus a relic of the Aristotelian 
metaphysics has been substituted for the far deeper meaning 
attached by Christianity to the divine. This unhappy conse¬ 
quence could not, in the circumstances, be avoided, for meta¬ 
physics have no room for the conception of conscious person¬ 
ality, and must, from the very nature of the case, be blind to 
the worth of spiritual life. 

Now, in charging metaphysic with indifference to the distinc¬ 
tion in value between spirit and nature, Ritschl appears to me 
to be guided, or rather misguided, by the resolve to identify it 
completely with the theory of knowledge. It is perfectly true 
that epistemology as such has nothing to do with questions of 
the value of an object for the self: for its purposes an object is 
simply an object known, not an object appreciated. But if we 
refuse to identify these two philosophical disciplines, as Ritschl 
persists in doing, it remains possible for us to hold that meta¬ 
physic, as the last word on our experience as a whole, is bound to 
include all the distinctions on which that experience rests, and 
among them the distinction of value or worth. Otherwise we 
should be forced to adopt the strange conclusion that the ulti¬ 
mate philosophy must remain entirely silent on the subject of 
our moral and aesthetic beliefs. 

One or two of the more salient features of the Ritschlian 
theory of knowledge may be briefly noticed. After a rapid 
summary and criticism of the epistemological views of Plato 
and Kant, Ritschl professes his agreement with the positions 
arrived at by Lotze. The value of this confession of epistemo¬ 
logical faith, however, depends on the meaning it receives when 
expanded. It is possible, I think, to discover two widely 
separate lines of thought in his subsequent exposition. The one 
is guided by a method essentially psychological, and leads to a 
purely subjective idealism; the other, betraying itself at intervals, 
is suggestive of a naive and uncritical realism. The study of 
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Ritschl’s writings, indeed, leaves on the reader’s mind the 
impression that he had not clarified his theory of knowledge 
sufficiently; for he habitually uses language which must be 
interpreted in a subjectivistic sense, but which he sets aside with¬ 
out compunction when the need for realistic expression becomes 
urgent. 

Let me illustrate what I have called Ritschl’s psychological 
method, first, by his explanation of the way in which we come 
to believe in the unity of a thing. We call an object a single 
object, he tells us, simply because, amid the changing perceptions 
we have of it, we are conscious of the unity of the self. 4 The 
impulse which prompts us to apply the category of unity to a 
group of phenomena comes from the subjective side. We are 
not to suppose that the phenomena themselves force us to con¬ 
ceive them as forming an individual thing. Now, it is clear that 
Ritschl has here fixed his attention solely on the contents of 
consciousness. He does not recognize the fact that ideas inform 
us of what is happening beyond the limits of our single mind, 
whether we attend to it or not. His explanation, too, is not 
explanatory. For the self is always one, and always knows 
itself as one, however its perceptions may change, but we do not 
regard every group of phenomena we perceive as an individual. 
We must wait for some cue to be given us from without, for 
some quality of the sensational elements which calls for the 
category of oneness. Knowledge is not spun from the inside 
of the mind ; it is subject to the constraint of fact. But Ritschl 
systematically ignores this transsubjective reference which ideas 
always carry with them, and will not permit the circumstance 
that ideas are symbols of reality to interfere with his theory of 
perception. It is one aspect of his attempt to empty the exter¬ 
nal world into the human mind. 

Again, when we turn to his account of the conception of 
cause y we are met by another instance of his method of confin¬ 
ing knowledge to the intraconscious standpoint, and manufactur¬ 
ing cognition out of elements purely subjective. He regards it 
as a mistake of the popular view of things to differentiate 

< T ,; *. M. t p. 38. 
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between cause and effect, or to interpose any interval of time 
between them, for, to use his own words, 4 ‘when we think effects 
rightly, we think the cause in the effect.” The particular case 
of causation in which Ritschl is specially interested is that of 
religious experience, where God is the cause of the effects in us. 
The effects, such as love, contrition, etc., are modifications of. 
our consciousness, and the result of applying the above formula 
to them is to yield the conclusion, 41 we know God only in his 
effects upon us.” 5 Unless we confine our apprehension of God in 
this way to our own ideas, he considers that we have no guaran¬ 
tee of religious certainty. He claims, indeed, that his theological 
method is a revival of Schleiermacher’s analysis of the individ¬ 
ual religious consciousness. But, surely, to forbid us to move 
beyond the intrasubjective domain is to convert knowledge into 
introspection, and to divest religious faith of all its objective 
meaning. The religious consciousness, when unsophisticated by 
theories of its own nature, infallibly regards the Divine Spirit as 
the cause of the experiences of piety—a cause, too, which is other 
than its effects and independent of them. It knows God, not as 
Ritschl would say, in his effects alone, but through them. Reli¬ 
gious minds do not first examine certain phenomena of their inner 
life, and conclude from a study of them to the nature of God, 
any more than in conversation with a friend our attention lingers 
first upon the vocal sounds he utters. We go, of course, 
directly to the thoughts which his words signify, and in the 
same way the religious impulse is to look away beyond itself 
and know the divine object immediately. Our knowledge of 
the spiritual world comes to us necessarily through our immediate 
experience, but we cannot convert this straightway into a pre¬ 
liminary investigation of our subjective states. If God is to be 
found solely in certain effects in us, we must ascribe to him a 
merely intramentai existence, for these effects as such are 
nothing but conditions of our consciousness. And if we adopt 
Ritschi’s reading of the matter, we can see clearly enough how 
Feuerbach could define religion as our worship of our own 
being. If it is merely a vulgar error to place the cause at an 
5 T. u. M. t p. 49. 
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earlier point of time than the effect—that is, in more general 
terms, to make the effect significant of something other than 
itself—the limits of the individual mind can never be transcended. 
Carry Ritschl’s ruling principle out to its logical issue, and we 
find that man, condemned to self-observation alone, becomes 
and remains the center of religion; the whole universe of piety 
revolves about the particular self. Bender has only extended 
the Ritschlian method when he affirms: “ Not God but man is 
the central element in faith; man is the sun round which circles 
the world of religious thought.*’ 6 But we escape from conclu¬ 
sions so paradoxical when we recollect the simple truth that 
religious experience, like every other, carries with it a theory of 
its own origin. It refers us beyond itself, to the source of those 
impulses which have translated themselves into the ideas and 
feelings of piety. We can see already, from the point we have 
reached, how natural it will be for Ritschl, in harmony with 
his idealistic view of knowledge, to resolve religious cognition 
into judgments which express, not objective existences, but the 
values which the ideas of them have for the believing mind. 

Let us take one more example of the procedure I have styled 
psychological, this time our author’s doctrine of the self. Here, 
too, he is faithful to the tendency we have noticed above, to resolve 
the object of discussion into elements which can be phenome- 
nalized—elements, that is to say, which actually present them¬ 
selves as part of the stream of consciousness. His first step is 
to assign supreme importance to the active aspect of the ego; 
indeed, it would hardly be too much to say that for Ritschl the 
notions of seif and will are identical. Other functions of the 
ego are construed as auxiliary to will, inasmuch as they furnish 
materials for its realization. But when we seek an answer to the 
question, 44 What, then, does he mean by will ? ” we are forced to 
conclude that, when rigorously interpreted, he tends to decom¬ 
pose it into its phenomenal manifestations. Will becomes for 
him simply a compendious name for the series of voluntary 
acts. 44 We know nothing,” he declares roundly, 44 of anin-itself 
of the soul, of a self-inclosed life of spirit behind or beyond its 

6 Das Wesen der Religion , pp. 71, 78. 
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functions.” 7 He ascribes reality, that is, only to what can be 
apprehended by self-observation, and since the noumenal self, as 
the subject of knowledge, cannot be made the object of direct 
intuition, its existence is denied. The ego falls asunder into its 
particular active experiences. But the functions of the self are 
many: in what sense can Ritschl call it a unity ? It can be one, 
surely, for the eye of a spectator alone, or as the purely formal 
unity of consciousness, the needle-eye of experience through 
which all threads must pass. The constituents of conscious life 
all cross one another at this point, but they flow on in ceaseless 
change, and if there exists no permanent self as their ground 
and their guide, the spring of moral action and the continuity of 
character are gone. Here again we must reject a method which 
fails to conduct us to real existence, and leaves us in the shadow- 
land of floating ideas. Unless the mind is in immediate contact 
with reality somewhere, unless we are right in construing trans- 
subjectively the cognitive elements of consciousness, whether 
they refer to the self or the not-self, there is nothing for it but to 
resign ourselves to the tender mercies of Hume. 

Ritschl turns, at last, from the introductory task of negative 
criticism, and sets out to replace the current conceptions of the¬ 
ology by others more agreeable to his subjectivistic theory of 
knowledge. We have seen how persistently he holds the mind 
to the intraconscious point of view; how he rejects, when he is 
most logical, every kind of realistic interpretation of ideas. We 
cannot know things as they are apart from actual perception; 
the scholastic distinction between things-in-themselves and their 
action upon us is antiquated and mistaken; we know a good 
deal about predicates, effects, and perceptions, but we must ask 
no questions about subjects, or causes, or things perceived. His 
task now is to throw religious knowledge into a form which har¬ 
monizes with these presuppositions, to prove that faith does not 
really concern itself about the independently real existence of 
its objects, but looks only to the value for the self of this or that 
reality, when drawn down to the subjective level. In matters of 
faith Ritschl advises us to exercise prudence, and not stir beyond 
iR.u. V., in, p. 21. 
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what we immediately experience. Herrmann only throws the 
same opinion into a striking aphorism when he declares: “ For 
religion the real is not that which can be explained, but that 
which can be experienced.” 8 

How, then, does Ritschl actually define religion, and what 
does he take to be its idea and its end? “The distinction 
of worth,” he tells us in an important passage, “is of no 
significance for the metaphysical theory of the universe, while 
the religious view of the world depends on the fact that man 
distinguishes himself in worth in some measure from the phe¬ 
nomena which surround him .”9 Religion thus rests primarily 
upon a certain relation between man and the world. Faith steps 
in to solve the contradiction between the claims of spirit and the 
relentlessness of nature. In man’s helpless plight religion inter¬ 
venes, revealing to him the existence of transcendent spiritual 
powers through whose aid he is enabled to cope with the pres¬ 
sure of the natural world. 

I think that Ritschl habitually does himself injustice when he 
attempts to elucidate the fundamental idea of religion. He 
appears to me to understate the opinions which he actually held 
on this subject, and which come to the surface instinctively in 
many parts of his writings devoted to other themes. One would 
hardly gather, indeed, from the official passages which deal with 
the topic, that his views of the ideal nature of religious faith 
were so high and spiritual as we know them to have been. For 
the outcome of these passages is simply that religion is a product 
of the struggle for existence; to use his own words, “religion is 
the spiritual instrument which man possesses to free himself from 
the natural conditions of his life.” 10 Such a theory is not so 
much false as altogether inadequate. It is based upon an exam¬ 
ination of religious phenomena which belong to the lower rather 
than the highest stages of human development. It interprets 
faith in the light rather of its beginning than of its end. Not 
only so, but since religion arises to solve a contradiction— 
between man and nature—and depends for its very life upon 

*Die Religion , p. 1x4. 9 T. u. Af. t p. 9. 

10 R. u. y. t III, p. 174 (edition 1874). 
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this opposition, the reconciliation of the opposing terms would 
sound the death knell of faith. In the limiting case of a per¬ 
fect harmony between the spirit of man and its natural envi¬ 
ronment the need for devotion would have disappeared. If the 
idea of God is nothing more than a Hilfsbegriff, as Ritschl’s the¬ 
ory implies, then union with God is not something without which 
man is essentially inadequate to his idea, but a mere necessity of 
his present unfortunate situation. The revolutionary inferences 
which follow thus unavoidably from his premises have been 
drawn with merciless fidelity by Bender, Ritschl’s most extreme 
and most superficial disciple. And yet, if any such account of 
the fundamental motive and impulse of religion be true, the 
highest reaches of devout and reverent feeling are an insoluble 
mystery. At the supreme level attained in the Psalms, or in 
the epistles of St. Paul, communion with God is passionately 
sought for its own sake alone, and the religious consciousness 
repels ardently the insinuation that in turning to God in prayer 
and fellowship the soul is animated by any ulterior motive or 
desire, even that of moral improvement. But if the form of 
religious experience be conceived with Ritschl as essentially 
determined by the two factors, nature and man, the yearning for 
God must wear to the last the aspect of a means to a further end. 

And now we have reached the stage at which it becomes 
necessary to examine with care the function and significance 
which Ritschl ascribes to value-judgments, as the only legiti¬ 
mate instrument and expression of religious knowledge. It is 
this half of his theory which has had a history in the formation 
and rapid development of the school known by his name. 

The all-important question, then, is this : How does religious 
differ from theoretical cognition ? The difference, in Ritschl's 
view, is not to be found in the object?' for both kinds of knowl¬ 
edge deal with the world, and both, though from divergent 
motives, seek to comprehend the world as a whole. The dis¬ 
tinction lies rather in the sphere of the subject .' In what char¬ 
acteristic of the self does the root of the difference lie? In 
this, that the self may appropriate the sensations or ideas which 

"R. u. V ,:, III, pp. 195 ff. 
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arise in consciousness in one of two ways. “ On the one hand, 
in the feeling of pleasure or pain they are determined according to 
their value for the self .... In the feeling of pleasure or pain 
the ego affirms for itself whether a sensation which affects the 
self-feeling serves to heighten or depress it," that is, it passes a 
value-judgment upon it. “ On the other hand, the sensation is 
referred through the idea (of it) to its cause," i. e., a theoretical 
judgment is pronounced upon it. These two functions of the 
ego always act simultaneously, though in their combination one 
or the other may predominate at different times. Ritschl pro¬ 
ceeds to discriminate between those value-judgments which are 
merely concomitant and those which are independent . The former 
turn out to be nothing more than that running commentary of 
pleasurable interest which accompanies the exercise of the cog¬ 
nitive faculty ; we cannot come to know without, at least in some 
degree, desiring to know. The latter class are most important 
for our purpose, for to them belong the judgments of faith. 
Ritschl expresses himself most concisely on this point when he 
says: “ Religious knowledge manifests itself in independent value- 
judgments which have to do with the attitude of man to the 
world and call forth feelings of pleasure and pain in which man 
either enjoys the dominion over the world which divine aid has 
vouchsafed him, or experiences with pain the lack of God's aid 
to that end." And thus he comes finally to declare that “knowl¬ 
edge of God is demonstrably religious knowledge only when 
God is conceived in the relation of assuring to believers that 

position in the world which overbalances its hindrances. 

To be sure, it is maintained that we must know the being of God 
in order that we may affirm his value for us: on the contrary, 
we know the being of God only within his value for us.** 18 

If we now go back to a passage which was quoted above, we 
shall be able to understand better what it implies. “Sensations 
(or ideas) are determined according to their value for the self 
in the feeling of pleasure and pain." A value-judgment, if we 
take these words strictly, is really a report upon the pleasure or 
pain which a certain idea excites in the mind; it is not so far a 
n R. u. K, III, p. 202; cf pp. 376 and 558. 
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proposition about an independently real object of knowledge. 
It moves and has its being wholly within the subjective domain, 
and simply affirms the worth of an idea for us, according as it 
heightens or lowers the self-feeling. That is to say, feeling is 
the value-norm , and an idea should logically stand higher or lower 
in the scale of worth as it excites in us more or less pleasure. 
In such a judgment we may assert, indeed, the value, the tran¬ 
scendent value, of the idea of God, but so far we can say 
nothing whatever of God as he exists apart from our idea of him. 
But if the worth, and consequently the religious truth, even of 
the conception of the divine depends on its capacity to stimu¬ 
late our pleasurable consciousness, where are we to find a crite¬ 
rion which will secure -that the highest of all ideas shall not be 
the prey of individual caprice ? Kaftan evidently feels that 
every assurance must be offered that the judgments of faith 
repose upon some other foundation than the arbitrary decision 
of the single mind, and that they represent objective matters of 
fact. His repeated protestations on the subject suggest a fear 
lest the argumentations of Ritschl might seem to imperil the 
objective validity of theological propositions, and the anxiety of 
a convinced disciple to remove apprehensions on so vital a point. 

I do not think that those who have discussed the founda¬ 
tions of the Ritschlian theology have bestowed sufficient atten¬ 
tion on the fact that feeling (as pleasure or pain) is erected by 
Ritschl into the criterion of religious value-judgments. No 
doubt, if we argue solely from his general allusions to the con¬ 
ditions and significance of morality, we should expect him to 
reason thus: The good is, as such, supremely valuable. If man 
is seriously to will what is good, and to believe in the possibilty 
of its realization, he must have faith in God. What ought to be 
can and must be, and to bring it into being there must exist a 
moral Ruler of the world. But his definite theory on the sub¬ 
ject, as we have just seen, is something very different. Feeling 
is the norm which determines the value of an idea for us. Nor 
does it seem possible to interpret his language in the sense that 
feeling is merely a thermometer , so to speak, but not strictly a 
measure, of worth; his words are too unambiguous for that. 
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And thus Scheibe, in his sympathetic exposition of Ritschl's 
system, does him no injustice when he sums up the gist of it in 
these words : “ Religious knowledge is given by value-judgments 
upon that which God is for us, i. e., by the feelings of pleasure which 
we connect with the thought of God” 1 * But if feeling is to be made 
the norm of the judgments of faith in this thoroughgoing fash¬ 
ion, the most capricious and unworthy conceptions of God can 
claim as much truth as the purest and most ideal, and theology 
becomes infected throughout with the individual subjectivity of 
Hedonism. 

If feeling is the standard of value-judgments, it becomes 
clearer than ever that religion must center round man. “Reli¬ 
gious cognition consists of judgments of worth which have to do 
with the attitude of man to the world.” Feeling must be shel¬ 
tered from disturbance, and maintained at a positive level; and 
since human powers are inadequate to such a task, the aid of 
heaven must be invoked. But may it not be said that the diffi¬ 
culties from which men thus seek to be rescued are, above all, 
difficulties of a moral kind ? True, but we must recollect that, 
for Ritschl, moral judgments are a subdivision of independent 
value-judgments, and thus in their turn dependent on the feeling 
of pleasure and pain. He is absolutely debarred from the appeal 
to moral convictions of a distinctly categorical character which 
rest not on feeling, but on conscience. This way of escape lies 
open to Herrmann, but Ritschl cannot resort to it except at a 
sacrifice of self-consistency. 

For our present purpose it will be sufficient to indicate in a 
word the positions relative to Ritschl taken up by Herrmann and 
Kaftan, his most distinguished followers. The family charac¬ 
teristic which attaches to each of these kindred systems of 
thought is that religion is brought by each into a fundamental 
and exclusive dependence upon judgments of worth. It is of 
very little importance whether we say, with Kaftan and Herrmann, 
that faith-propositions rest on , or, with Ritschl, that they consist in, 
judgments of worth. The distinction is purely formal: in every 
case the thesis set up and defended is that our apprehension of 

13 Die Bedeutung der WerturteUe fur das religiose Erkennen , p. 11. 
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those ideas which most concern us as religious men rests exclu¬ 
sively on the feeling of value. Of course, a great deal more is 
meant by this than the truth that religious knowledge deals 
with objects which are of supreme value for humanity. These 
writers go much farther. They contend that faith affirms the 
existence of what is supremely valuable, exclusively on the 
ground of its being so. Reason finds the ground of knowledge 
in the constraint of objective fact, and the ultimate ideal of truth 
in the conception of an articulated system of experience. Faith 
finds the ground, and the only valid ground, of belief in the tran¬ 
scendent worth of its object. 

But at this point Herrmann diverges from Ritschl and Kaftan. 
The two latter theologians conceive the personality, which has 
to be maintained against the world, whose claim upon life and 
happiness has to be satisfied, as constituted ultimately by feeling. 
For them the spring and source of religious thought and action 
is the impulse to preserve intact the feeling of self. Herrmann, 
on the other hand, as an out-and-out Kantian, conceives the per¬ 
sonality which is to overcome the world as determined essentially 
by the moral law. Indeed, he does not hesitate to say: “The 
content of the moral law is personality." 14 The indispensable 
characteristic of a personal life is subjection to the categori¬ 
cal imperative, and the fundamental postulate of all religious 
faith is that there must be a God, if a refractory world is not to 
overwhelm and annihilate the moral aspirations of man. Plainly 
enough these two views are as wide as the poles asunder in their 
fundamental features. In the one case religion rests upon belief 
in a power which makes for happiness and brings to nought the 
opposing force of natural conditions; in the other religion 
depends on faith in a power on whose gracious cooperation man 
can depend in his struggle to realize the moral ideal. 

One is haunted, when reading the writings of the Ritschlians, 
by the feeling that they have failed as yet to make out the 
objectivity of the norm or standard by which judgments of value 
are to be criticised. If religious ideas and sentiments make 
their appeal to feeling alone, who shall decide when feelings 

*< Die Religion , p. 240. 
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disagree ? De gustibus non disputandum: each man's capacity for 
feeling becomes the measure of the supersensuous world. In the 
domain of morals, at any rate, we cannot rest satisfied with so 
subjectively determined a criterion of conduct. There we 
instinctively regard the norm of ideal action as independent of 
the fortuitous susceptibility of the individual mind. We approve 
of an action because the ideal standard has in some degree been 
satisfied; we do not conclude from the fact of our approval to 
the satisfaction of the norm. The standard which we bring to 
the examination of the person or action concerned attaches 
itself to an objective quality of the given fact. And we cannot 
escape from this consideration by saying, with Kaftan, that a 
value-judgment expresses merely a relation which we as living 
beings occupy to the represented object, 15 for this is to open the 
doors of practical philosophy to the weary paralogisms of the 
doctrine of the relativity of knowledge. 

But if the norm be objective, it cannot be defined in terms of 
feeling alone, as is done by Ritschl and Kaftan. It is doubtless 
true that we cannot be susceptible of the worth of an object 
without in some degree being suffused with pleasurable con¬ 
sciousness. Yet, on the other hand, we are well aware—and 
upon such a point a man's own consciousness is the last court of 
appeal—that the excellence and dignity we ascribe to an ideal 
of any kind are in no way dependent upon the amount of pleas¬ 
ure it may yield us, either at a particular moment or throughout 
the whole of life. If Scheibe, consequently, is right in saying 
that “religious knowledge is given by the feelings of pleasure 
and pain which we connect with the idea of God," it is clear 
how wavering and inconstant must be our apprehension of the 
divine. But there is little use of pursuing this line of criticism 
farther. What we have in this theory is obviously the old 
Hedonistic doctrine once more. Religious eudaemonism has 
risen into life again in the systems of Ritschl and Kaftan, dis¬ 
guised on this occasion under the new rubric of value-judgments, 
but its inadequacy to interpret the moral and religious experience 
of man is as patent as ever. We must answer, as has been 

Das Wesen der christlichen Religion , p. 42. 
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answered before, that a pleasant state of consciousness cannot 
be at once identified with the judgment that an object has positive 
value, nor pain with the judgment that the object has negative 
worth. There are passages in Herrmann where he seems inclined 
to follow the same route, and he does place at the center of all 
things the self-feeling ( Selbstgefuhl) to the satisfaction of which 
both religion and morality minister as means. 16 But these are 
negligible infidelities to his real Kantianism, and to his true and 
vigorously enforced contention that the value-standard we apply 
to the judgments of faith must be based upon the absolute a 
priori character of the moral law, and that nothing can be per¬ 
mitted to rank as religious knowledge which does not serve to 
perfect moral personality. 

Another great difficulty which outsiders have found in the 
Ritschlian system, and which forms the burden of complaint in 
most of the critical writing directed against it, is the lack of 
anything like proof that value-judgments really transcend the 
limits of subjective persuasion. If we make explicit the syllogism 
which lies at the basis of Ritschlianism, it runs somewhat as 
follows : What is of (supreme) religious value is real. God is of 
(supreme) religious value, ergo God exists. The argument 
depends for its very existence upon the previous conclusion that 
intellectual experience has utterly failed to bring us within sight 
of the divine. Faith must cast off the last shred of connection 
with knowledge; Herrmann, indeed, takes great pains to make it 
clear beyond all possibility of doubt that faith is concerned with 
a reality absolutely dissevered from the real which is given in 
knowledge, and that to attempt to unite the two is nothing short 
of sacrilege. 11 For Christianity/’ he says, “there is no identical 
ground of morality and nature.”* 7 Faith thus contradicts knowl¬ 
edge, instead of going on before it as an advance guard, to 
occupy tracts of being as yet incompletely subdued by the labors 
of rational insight. The theory of knowledge has walled up the 
self in ontological seclusion, and if it is ever to escape to the 
sphere of supersensible reality, it can only be by a tour de force . 
We are to conclude from a desire which we find within us to the 

16 Die Religion , p. 146. 17 Ibid., p. 355. 
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reality of its corresponding object—a desire in support of which 
we have not a single reason to offer. Our heart must remain 
satisfied with an ideal which we cannot know to be real. 

The precarious nature of such a theory of religious cognition 
appears to be dimly adumbrated even in the expositions of 
Ritschlian writers themselves. They seem to be unable to rid 
their minds of the suspicion that, after all, value-judgments are 
not sufficient per se to apprehend the objects of religious faith, 
and that, while thrown out at these objects with all possible 
purity of aspiration, they prove somehow unable to break loose 
from the world of mere desire. This sentiment of insecurity 
seems to me to find clear enough expression in the function they 
assign to revelation , which they regard as having reached the 
world exclusively in the person of Christ. Some tangible, 
objective ground of belief could not be dispensed with, if faith 
was not to hang helplessly between heaven and earth. And thus 
we find Herrmann announcing, toward the close of his argument, 
that historical revelation supplies us with the necessary grounds 
for the objective validity of our faith, that “the reality of what 
is believed is for us also independent of the subjective expe¬ 
riences of believers, inasmuch as it rests securely upon the 
person of Jesus, and the relation of that person to the needs of 
the ethical spirit of man.” 18 Ritschl similarly maintains that the 
subjective judgments of feeling are warranted true and no illu¬ 
sions, only through the historical person of Christ and the testi¬ 
mony of the church. 19 And to the same general effect Kaftan 
remarks that 44 whether a religion really rests upon revelation is 
identical with the question whether or not it is true/’ 90 

Here again the query cannot be evaded: How do we know 
that any given personality is a revelation ? If there are true 
revelations, presumably there are 44 revelations ” that are false. 
The only consistent answer possible on Ritschlian presupposi¬ 
tions — one of which is that the reference to spiritual being can 
be extracted only from a value-judgment — must be that we base 
our certainty that Jesus has truly revealed God exclusively on 

x% Die Religion , p. 399. 90 Das Wesen , p. 197. 

19 R. u. V. t III, pp. 6, 184 ff., and T. u. M., p. 16. 
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a judgment of worth. Jesus is to be appraised as the revea/er of 
God, because what he brings to us is religiously valuable. But 
this is to argue in a very obvious circle . Revelation cannot 
communicate objectivity to the value-judgments of faith in gen¬ 
eral, if a value-judgment is the source of its own cogency. If 
our only outlook to the transcendent is through the judgment of 
worth, all that a 44 revelation ” can possibly effect is a modifica¬ 
tion of the meaning we ascribe to the words 14 religiously valu¬ 
able.” If value-judgments, in short, are true because of the worth 
of the objects they describe, no revelation is required to demon¬ 
strate their objective validity, for ex hypothesi that is certain 
already. If they are not, a revelation which draws all its per¬ 
suasiveness from value-judgments is incapable of establishing 
their objectivity. 

Thus we arrive at the same conclusion as before, that so long 
as feeling is the supreme court of appeal, religious belief is con¬ 
demned to imprisonment in the dungeon of subjectivity. Feeling 
can offer us nothing but particular sensations of pleasure or pain ; 
we must look to thought for the self, and for objects, and for the 
value which the one finds in the others. The categories of value 
must be shown to be categories of reason in the richest and most 
comprehensive sense of that word. Otherwise theology is left 


where Schleiermacher left it — internally, elaborated by a master 


hand with marvelous felicity, but bereft of a genuinely scientific 


foundation. Or if we take the line which Herrmann has chosen 


and argue for the truth of faith on the ground that it renders 
morality possible, we are likely to disagree with him, not so 
much for what he affirms as for what he denies. For, not to 
dwell upon the fact that he can offer us no known object to 
which we may attach our ideally ethical judgments of faith, he 
ignores all the other links which bind the sentiment of moral 
obligation to the thought of God. Obligation is not a mere 
feeling; it comes to us laden with transcendent relations; in a 
very true sense it comes to us 44 trailing clouds of glory, from 
God who is its home.” Nor do we project the source of it out 
into the vast inane, planting the being whom we call God vaguely 
in the ocean of characterless existence. Our thought reaches 
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land again in the belief that the origin and fountain of moral 
inspiration is likewise the source and support of the causal and 
teleological order disclosed to us by knowledge. Further, we 
do not identify these two conceptions—the source of moral con¬ 
sciousness and the ground of nature — simply because we believe 
that they must be identified, if moral life is to be possible. It 
is a matter of history that man has been able to achieve a moral 
advance, and to find in nature progressively the vehicle and 
serviceable instrument of his ethical ideals. The conclusion, 
then, that the ground of nature and of spiritual life is one is 
neither an unjustifiable assumption nor a hazardous conjecture. 
It is, if you will, an expression of faith, but of that faith which 
is an essential element in knowledge. 

It is impossible to acquiesce in the arrangement which 
Ritschlian writers attempt to bring about between faith and 
reason, by the amiable expedient of shutting up each in a water¬ 
tight compartment of the mind. Can anyone who wishes to 
keep his intellectual conscience stainless adopt, for instance, the 
desperate conclusions of Herrmann on the subject of miracle? 31 
When two explanations of a single event evidently collide, man¬ 
kind has agreed to believe that only one is true. Herrmann will 
reject neither. “ One of the most remarkable of Father New¬ 
man's Oxford sermons," says Mr. Bagehot, “explains how sci¬ 
ence teaches that the earth goes round the sun, and how Scripture 
teaches that the sun goes round the earth ; and it ends by 
advising the discreet believer to accept both." Similarly, Herr¬ 
mann cannot see how any Christian can resign the belief that 
Jesus rose from the dead, but qud scientist he finds the belief 
absolutely untenable. So that, in this particular instance, faith, 
expressed in a value-judgment, has actually power to create 
an objective “truth" out of nothing—nay, out of less than 
nothing, for Herrmann grants unreservedly the finality of scien¬ 
tific objections to the resurrection. But mental bookkeeping 
by double entry is bound to collapse with a clearer vision of the 
unity of truth. On this point von Hartmann’s words are singu¬ 
larly apposite : “ In this controversy between heart and under- 

ai Die Religion , pp. 382 ff. 
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standing only two views are possible. Either the understanding 
is right, and then the protest of the heart is the result of dis¬ 
positions of feeling which survive from earlier periods of culture ; 
in this case, too, their complete removal and destruction by 
means of the dissolvent lye of the understanding is only a ques¬ 
tion of time. Or the heart is right; then it is right only because 
with the unconscious reason of instinct it has grasped a higher 
form of truth than the understanding with its discursive reflection; 
then, too, the heart will show itself to be in the right, and finally 
see its ideals recognized even by the understanding as truth.” 

The first remark which suggests itself when we regard the 
Ritschlian movement as a whole is that it bears very evident 
tokens of having come into existence amid circumstances of 
intellectual storm and stress. The extraordinary progress of 
natural science by which this century has been distinguished ; 
the consequent tendency of many minds to consider the con¬ 
ceptions of science as not only self-explanatory, but explanatory 
of everything else; the general disposition to recognize the 
reality of that alone which could in some way or other be made 
accessible to the immediate testimony of the senses — these 
things could not fail to affect current theological methods. To 
this must be added the fact that an irresistible reaction had 
set in against Hegelian intellectualism, that a tendency and a 
resolution had arisen to disbelieve in the virtue of dialectical 
incantations to charm away the antinomies of fact, and that it 
had begun to be felt that in Hegel’s hands religion had become 
too much a matter of speculative thought, too little one of 
feeling and emotion. Faith had been made an affair of the 
school rather than of the universal heart. Both these influences 
have left their mark deep upon the Ritschlian system. One 
might almost say that it was thought out by a sincere believer in 
the truth of religion, with his back to the wall and his face to the 
advancing forces of materialistic science. And its elaboration 
was accompanied by an everpresent sense, and, as it seems to 
me, a disabling and a skeptical sense, of the incompetency of 
reason to apprehend the divine reality which lies behind the 
veil of phenomena. 
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We have seen that Ritschlianism lays great weight upon a 
certain conception of faith as an attitude of mind entirely inde¬ 
pendent of reason, and capable of producing certainty in the 
believing consciousness, though upon other grounds than those 
of knowledge. How come these thinkers to assign to faith such 
plenipotentiary powers, and to constitute it in everything but in 
name a mode of apprehension ? Whence comes this tendency ot 
trust the heart against the head, to assert that faith is unaffected 
by negative arguments which are intellectually irrefutable ? 

This tendency appears to be simply an exaggeration of an 
indubitable truth. It is the fact that no amount ot evidence can 
avail to induce that self-surrender to an infinite object in which 
religion may be said to consist. The greatest perspicacity of 
moral perception is powerless to restrain a man who is bent on 
doing wrong. In both cases you have to allow for an act of 
freedom. It is a question of the heart, and so Paul could say, 
44 with the heart man believeth unto righteousness,” and could 
speak of the “ faith that worketh by love.” This, then, is a charac¬ 
teristic peculiar to faith, but it is not by itself alone equivalent 
to faith. The older theologians used to divide faith into notitia^ 
assensus, fiducia, and it is in the disposition of the heart and will 
noted above that fiducia consists. But the Ritschlian position 
comes finally to this, that fiducia is made to do the work of 
notitia as well as its own ; while in reality it denotes the trustful 
apprehension of an object recognized in notitia as real. Into 
faith then enters, not only faith as surrender of the heart, but also 
the faith of cognition , that divining insight of knowledge which 
seizes, as it were prophetically, upon supersensible objects and 
relations. Notitia may exist without fiducia , for a man may defy 
God; but fiducia without notitia is blind. 

The natural consequence of adherence to the Ritschlian 
point of view is a violent antipathy to dogma. Yet we may 
be sure that on this negative swing of the pendulum the 
positive will follow. The rights of reason to fulfil her function 
even within the domain of sacred truth cannot be perma¬ 
nently suppressed. The conviction is bound to assert itself 
that religion makes appeal to the whole nature of man, not 
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to feeling or to will alone, or to anything but the undivided 
personality. Movements of negation, such as Ritschlianism, 
do not obliterate the progress of the past; the tide moves 
on, though single waves recede. In this case the scholasticism 
of post-Reformation systems has forced a natural reaction. The 
artificial infinity of detail to be found in orthodox text-books, 
and the pretended minuteness of spiritual diagnosis, finally 
offended practical minds and made simplicity attractive. 

Though professedly independent of philosophy, Ritschlianism 
really rests upon a certain theory of human knowledge. If 
Kantianism is mistaken, Herrmann’s system of theology falls 
like a house of cards. Yet we should gravely err if we decided 
that nothing can be learned from a man of such pure and ele¬ 
vated faith, and of so singularly impressive an intensity of 
religious conviction. This whole movement, its antecedents and 
its program, have many things to teach the Christian church. 
And chiefly this, I think, that religion is not theology. It is 
not apart from theology, or, indeed, quite devoid of theology in 
any mind ; but the two are not the same. One may profess a 
system of enviable impeccability, abounding in faultless deduc¬ 
tions, and impregnable in controversy, yet never have caught 
a glimpse of the glory of God in the face of Jesus Christ. If 
particular theological dogmas obscure that from us, if we cannot 
read the gospels with open, docile hearts while they remain in 
our minds, we ought to get rid of them without delay and with¬ 
out remorse. But we ought also to take care that neither sloth, 
nor impatience, nor despair dissuades us from replacing them 
with doctrines that are better. 



SHALL THE THEOLOGICAL CURRICULUM BE 
MODIFIED, AND HOW? 


By W. R. Harper, 

The University of Chicago. 

Many intelligent laymen in the churches have the feeling 
that the training provided for the students in the theological 
seminary does not meet the requirement of modern times. 
These men base their judgment upon what they see in connec¬ 
tion with the yj ork of the minister who has been trained in the 
seminary. Nor is this disaffection restricted to the laity. Min¬ 
isters who, after receiving this training, have entered upon the 
work of the ministry, and who ought, therefore, to be competent 
judges, are frequently those who speak most strongly against 
the adequacy and the adaptation of the present methods in the 
seminary. So prevalent is this feeling that students for the min¬ 
istry often ask the question, “Is there not some way of making 
preparation other than through the seminary?" And not a few 
men are securing this preparation by taking graduate courses in 
the universities ; while, on the other hand, some prefer to adopt 
the so-called short-course plan. 

The condition of the churches, both rural and urban, is not 
upon the whole encouraging. Ministers of the better class are 
not satisfied to accept the rural churches ; and yet these same 
ministers are not strong enough, or sufficiently prepared, to meet 
the demands of many of the city churches. The rivalry of 
denominations has led to the multiplication of churches, and in 
turn church abandonment in some sections of the country is 
being substituted for church building. It is not the purpose of 
this paper to consider the occasion of this condition of things in 
the churches. At the same time it is probably true that, what¬ 
ever may be the occasion, the ministry is in some measure 
responsible, for we are compelled to believe that, with better 
organization and more efficient administration, this condition of 
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things would not exist. But now, if the ministers are in any 
measure responsible, the theological seminary in which they 
receive their training must bear the brunt of the reproach, for, 
surely, the ministers are very largely what the theological semi¬ 
nary makes them. Their ideals, their equipment, and their spirit 
are the product of the seminary. 

The model in accordance with which the modern theological 
seminaries have been organized had its origin a century or more 
ago; but while the environment of the seminary has utterly 
changed in this century, the seminary itself has remained prac¬ 
tically at a standstill. To say the least, there are to be found 
in its organization and curriculum many survivals from the old¬ 
est times. These survivals are out of harmony with the whole 
situation as it exists today. These elements, therefore, do not 
suit the present situation. It is not enough merely to say that 
they occasion a waste of time and energy. In fact, they do dis¬ 
tinct injury to everything with which they come into close rela¬ 
tionship, and, what is of greater importance, they take the time 
and attention which something stronger and better ought to 
occupy. 

Assuming, without further argument, that the curriculum of 
the seminary should be modified, there would seem to be two 
general principles in accordance with which such modifications 
should be made, and these may be considered before presenting 
a recommendation of specific changes. 

Modifications of the curriculum should accord with the 
assured results of modern psychology and pedagogy, as well as 
with the demands which have been made apparent by our com¬ 
mon experience, so far as this experience relates to the student 
and the preparation for his work. If this principle were adopted, 
certain ends would be held in mind: 

i. An effort would be made so to adjust the work of the semi¬ 
nary as to render it attractive to the best men. Much has been 
said about the small number of men in our college classes who 
enter the ministry. Much more might be said as to the quality 
of these men, when compared with the men who enter the other 
professions and occupations. This difficulty, of course, cannot 
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be charged wholly to the character of the instruction offered in 
the seminary, since it stands connected also with the profession 
itself. But actual observation shows that the curriculum of the 
seminary has something to do with the matter, since many of the 
better men seem to think that a satisfactory preparation may be 
secured in some other way. 

2. The curriculum must be of such a character as to give the 
training which is best adapted to the individual taste and capa¬ 
city of the student. The field of theological study is a broad one. 
No man can cover all or even a large portion of it. The interest 
of some men will be aroused more easily in one line of work than 
in another. Some phases of the work required are very distaste¬ 
ful to many men. To spend time on such work is for these men 
distinctly wasteful. It is, moreover, injurious to the student. 
Theological students are supposed to be men of maturity. Beyond 
a general and comprehensive knowledge of the Scriptures, it is 
not necessary that all should have the same training. It is 
important, indeed, that men should be trained along different 
lines. What is helpful to one man may be injurious to another. 
In a field characterized by such variety advantage may well be 
taken of the opportunity which is thus offered. 

3. An effort should be made to give the student that particu¬ 
lar training which will enable him to grow stronger and stronger 
in future years. It is an unfortunate fact that a large proportion 
of men who enter the ministry begin to lose intellectual strength 
from the moment they leave the seminary. In some cases this 
probably could not be prevented in any way, but in many cases 
it is due to the wrong training which the student received while 
in the seminary. In other words, the seminary is not a place in 
which men are to learn certain views, or to receive and adopt 
certain opinions. It is rather a place in which men shall be taught 
to think. It is unfair that the student, who spends his time and 
money for a specific thing, should receive in return, not what will 
prove to be a proper equipment, but instead something, the real 
nature of which years of pastoral experience may be required to 
show. In planning the work of the seminary, it should be kept 
in mind that the student is beginning a work that will continue 
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many years. Every hour of the curriculum should be arranged 
with the sole purpose of furnishing that training which will ren¬ 
der him more efficient as the years go by. With such training, 
men will not be compelled to leave the pulpit at the age of forty- 
five or fifty. They will be stronger at sixty than at thirty-five 
Is this the case today ? 

4. That training is demanded which, upon the whole, will 
best adapt the individual to his environment. This makes neces¬ 
sary a study of the individual and likewise a study of the envi¬ 
ronment. It is more important that the instructor should study 
his student, and it is equally important that the student should 
study his environment. Failure in most cases is simply inability 
to adjust one’s self to his environment. Education should have 
for its first aim the establishment of such an adjustment. 

But &iis suggests the second principle in accordance with 
which such modifications must be made. Modifications of the 
curriculum should be of such a nature as to meet the demands 
suggested by the character of the field in which the student is to 
work—the demands, in other words, which in general concern 
the present state of society in the midst of which the student 
finds himself. Here, again, certain conclusions immediately 
follow: 

I. The training of the theological student should be adjusted 
to the modern democratic situation. Real democracy is not a 
century old. The atmosphere of the present day is essentially 
different from the atmosphere of our grandfathers. Even fifty 
years ago men did not dream of the development which was to 
come, nor of the results which were to follow the introduction of 
self-government by the people. The curriculum of the theologi¬ 
cal seminary, however, has not been modified to meet this new 
situation. While Christianity is democratic through and through, 
the church, to a large extent, has antagonized the democratic 
spirit. The masses are out of sympathy with the church, because 
they confound the church and Christianity, ascribing to the latter 
the aristocratic attitude of the former. If the theological stu¬ 
dent is to do his work in a democratic atmosphere, he must be 
filled with the democratic spirit and must learn to employ demo- 
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cratic methods. This is not the spirit, and these are not the 
methods, of the ordinary theological seminary. And unless this 
spirit is permitted to control the work and methods of the semi¬ 
nary, the minister will find the opportunities for his work reduced 
in number and in character. 

2. Changes should be made which will bring the work of 
the theological student into touch with the modern spirit of sci¬ 
ence. The great majority of students who enter the theological 
seminary have but a slight knowledge of science, if they have 
any. They have come in large measure from the smaller 
denominational colleges, few of which have any equipment 
adapted to teaching science. Here, indeed, a real difficulty 
presents itself. If a prospective theological student is sent to a 
state institution, or to one of the larger universities in which he 
would learn directly and definitely this scientific spirit, he is in 
danger of being drawn away from his purpose to preach. If, on 
the other hand, he goes to a small denominational college, he fails 
to secure any adequate preparation in science or psychology. 
It is true, moreover, that theological students in general are 
devoid of the scientific sense. They have little or no sympathy 
with scientific work. They utterly lack that point of view which 
will enable them to bring themselves into relationship with that 
greatest factor in modern civilization, popularly called science. 
The man who has not had training in science cannot speak effec¬ 
tively on any subject, least of all the subject of religion, to men 
who have had such training. We should be surprised, not at the 
small number of scientists who maintain their church connec¬ 
tions, but rather at the comparatively large number who retain 
such connection in spite of the pulpit ministrations to which they 
are compelled to listen. 

3. Some adjustment must be found by which the curriculum 
will meet the demands that are made by the present peculiar social 
conditions. Reference has already been made to the inability of 
the ordinary preacher to make an impression on the lower classes. 
The evidence would seem to be quite conclusive that he is equally 
unable to influence the higher classes. The country is full of 
men who have become wealthy. The number of wealthy men 
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increases every decade. It is democracy itself that has made 
possible this large number of wealthy men. The most interest¬ 
ing problem, perhaps, that confronts the future democracy is the 
question: How will she adjust herself to men of wealth, or them 
to her ? Meanwhile, what is the attitude of the church toward 
this growing class of influential men ? How shall men be pre¬ 
pared who shall be able to work out this difficult problem ? For 
it is the problem of the church as well as the problem of democ¬ 
racy. Something is being done in sociological lines to train 
men to exercise influence among the working classes. Nothing 
has yet been proposed to provide a training which will enable the 
ministry to do successful work among the richer classes. 

Before making specific recommendations of modification, I 
may be permitted to offer certain general criticisms upon the 
present curriculum. For the sake of convenience, these may be 
divided into groups. 

The first group will include criticisms relating to points of a 
more or less external character : 

1. The present scope of the theological curriculum includes 
practical preparation for only one kind of Christian work; 
namely, preaching. A hundred years ago this was sufficient, but 
in these modern times a great change has come. Many phases 
of the religious work of our times are conducted by those who 
are not preachers. Lay workers in different lines are numerous, 
and the church must assume the responsibility for the special 
preparation of these men and women, as well as for that of 
preachers. If one were to calculate the number of those whose 
lives are given to Christian work of one kind and another, in 
which they find the means of their subsistence, the number would, 
perhaps, exceed that of the preachers. Only here and there is 
preparation made for the training of these workers, and this 
preparation is in many cases of a distinctly inferior character. 
Why should not the curriculum of the theological seminary be 
broadened sufficiently to include this larger and modern work ? 

2 . There seems to be good evidence for the statement that 
the present training of the theological seminary too frequently 
cultivates on the part of the students a narrow and exclusive 
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spirit. It could not be otherwise in the case of institutions 
located in country towns, and isolated from the various activi¬ 
ties of human life. In so far as the seminary follows the policy of 
the mediaeval monastery, in so far does it cultivate a narrow and 
exclusive spirit. In so far as the seminary accepts students who 
have not already received a broad education in letters and sci¬ 
ence, it cultivates such a spirit; and in so far as its own curricu¬ 
lum includes only theological subjects, it cultivates this spirit. 
The great majority of American seminaries are located in out- 
of-the-way places, and are not in touch with modern life. It is 
almost impossible that the average student educated in these 
institutions should have a broad and generous spirit. There are 
some men, of course, who, in their very nature, transcend all 
limits imposed by narrowness in education, but these are the 
exception, and are comparatively few. 

3. The arrangements of many seminaries not only encourage, 
but compel, the student to preach constantly during the first 
years of his theological course. In the seminaries of some 
denominations preaching is not allowed in the first year. This 
should be the regulation in every seminary. The contention is 
made that such preaching is practice of the most valuable charac¬ 
ter in the work which is to be the life-work of the student. The 
truth is that in most cases student-preaching in the first and 
second years of the theological course is an evil. To this evil 
may be traced the bad habits which many preachers exhibit in 
their later ministry. The student who does the work of the 
class-room during the week is not in fit condition to preach 
regularly on the Sabbath. Every sermon preached in these 
circumstances injures him. The habit of slovenliness is inevi¬ 
tably acquired, and when once acquired this habit may not be 
corrected by the limited instruction given him in the later years 
of his course. The urgency which drives young men into the 
pulpit is a weapon of the evil one to counteract, so far as possi¬ 
ble, the good which would otherwise be accomplished. The 
seminary, instead of encouraging or compelling this student¬ 
preaching, should forbid it; and, except incidentally, students 
should preach only when provision has been made for careful 
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and severe criticism of the manner and method of preaching 
adopted. 

4. The usual practice in theological seminaries of providing 
free tuition and rooms, and of furnishing financial aid indis¬ 
criminately to all who may apply for the same, is greatly to be 
deprecated. This practice, like many others of the church, is a 
survival of medievalism, and is not consistent with the spirit of 
our modern democracy. In answer to this proposition one may 
not present the analogy, so often cited, of the military schools 
and naval academies of the government. These are not parallel. 
It is true that men of the highest type have been produced in 
connection with the system in vogue, but they were produced 
in spite of the system, not because of it. In general, the bene¬ 
ficiary system, as it is administered, degrades the student. This 
is the testimony of hundreds and thousands who have worked 
under it. It places the theological student upon a distinctly 
lower plane than that occupied by the law or medical student. 
It cultivates in the very beginning of his life a principle which 
in too many cases is applied throughout life. Nothing is more 
noticeable, or more despicable, than the utter lack of independ¬ 
ence exhibited by a great proportion of the ministerial class. In 
other words, this system encourages and cherishes a habit of 
life which soon becomes permanent. This habit, while possibly 
consistent with the methods of life one hundred years and more 
ago, does not fit into the modern conceptions of life as they 
have been worked out in the spirit of democracy. 

The second group of criticisms will include those which 
relate to special subjects of study of the curriculum. 

1. Reference has already been made to the lack of a sufficient 
amount of laboratory work in science in the training of the 
ordinary theological student; but how, it is asked, may this lack 
be supplied ? The theological seminary is not responsible for 
it. This work is college work, and should be completed before 
the student enters the seminary. There is truth in this state¬ 
ment, but it must not be forgotten that the colleges in which 
the majority of students preparing for the ministry are trained 
devote their attention almost exclusively to the humanities, and 
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are, for the most part, lacking in adequate equipment for the 
teaching of science. The larger institutions, in which science is 
taught with satisfactory methods, do not send any considerable 
proportion of their graduates into the ministry. The question is, 
therefore, one which must be considered from the point of view 
of the theological curriculum. A specific amount of laboratory 
work in science is in our day as necessary for the prospective 
theological student as a knowledge of Greek, and if the college 
does not furnish the student this equipment, the seminary must 
take the necessary steps to provide it. We may not forget that 
in many theological seminaries of England and Scotland, which 
are, perhaps, more like theological colleges, chairs of science 
are established. It was such a chair that Henry Drummond 
occupied in the Free Church College in Glasgow. The greatest 
enemy with which Christianity is called to contend is the mate¬ 
rialism which has grown up in these days of modern science. 
No man is fitted to represent Christianity in this contest who 
has not for himself mastered the methods and the spirit of 
modern scientific workers. 

2. The student is almost as deficient in a right understanding 
of modern psychology as in that of science. The instruction in 
psychology provided in the smaller institutions from which can¬ 
didates for the ministry come in largest numbers is of the same 
character as the instruction provided in science. The work, for 
the most part, is that which was being done fifty years ago. 
What may be called modern psychology is as yet largely 
unknown. 

This statement applies likewise to the principles of pedagogy, 
a subject which, in its recent application, is of vital interest to 
the minister. Child study is as directly connected with the 
work of the minister as with that of the teacher, for it is in the 
transition age, from twelve to eighteen, that the work of the 
church must be done. 

3. There has been much talk about the study of the English 
Bible in the theological seminary. A compilation of the facts, 
however, shows that a comparatively small amount of work in 
the English Bible is being undertaken. The old-fashioned habit 
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of Bible study in the home has largely been given up. The 
amount of real knowledge of the Bible gained in the Sunday 
school, even in a long course of years, is practically nothing. 
The college student is so occupied with other work, and the pro¬ 
vision for Bible study within his reach is so inadequate, in most 
cases, that he finishes his course without any definite advance in 
this department. The theological seminaries are sending men 
into the ministry who have no proper knowledge of the growth 
and development of biblical thought, and who even lack famil¬ 
iarity with the most common material of the biblical books. The 
time of the student is devoted either to the more mechanical 
work of learning a new language, or the peculiarities of a new 
dialect, or to the so-called exhaustive exegesis of a few chapters. 
Of the great movements of national life, of the contemporaneous 
history, of the social development, of the gradual growth of 
religious thought, he remains largely ignorant. Here, most of 
all, the curriculum needs modification. 

4. About one-fifth of the time of the average theological stu¬ 
dent is devoted to the study of the Hebrew language. This 
study is compulsory, and the great majority of the students 
would otherwise omit it. After the freedom ordinarily given in 
the later years of college work, the compulsory language work is 
in most cases distasteful. Only work enough is done by the 
student to enable him to receive credit for the course. The time 
thus spent proves to be wasteful and injurious. It would be far 
better, in the case of some students at least, that this time should 
be given to the study of the English Bible. Only one or two 
institutions in the country have had the courage to make Hebrew 
an elective. The requirement of Hebrew has worked incalculable 
injury to the morale of many students. The study of the Hebrew 
language should be made elective. The result of this modifi¬ 
cation would be twofold. Those men who have reached a mature 
age, and are by nature really unfitted to master the details of a 
new language, might devote their time to something which would 
bring them greater advantage. But besides this, those who elect 
the study of Hebrew would approach the subject from another 
point of view. It would be a voluntary study, and their attitude 
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of mind would be entirely different. Still further, an obligation 
will rest upon the instructor in Hebrew to make the subject as 
interesting as it may be made, in order to attract students to its 
study. As the matter stands today, the Hebrew instructor need 
not disturb himself, for the students are compelled to attend his 
classes. He does not, therefore, have the incentive to throw 
into the subject that vitality and energy which are needed to 
make it interesting and profitable. No greater farce may be 
found in any field of educational work than that which is involved 
in the teaching and study of the Hebrew language in many theo¬ 
logical seminaries. It may be suggested that to make Hebrew 
an elective is to lower the standard of theological education. 
Those who know the facts connected with the study of Hebrew 
by theological students will not make this claim. It is certainly 
desirable that every man who preaches from the sacred Scrip¬ 
tures should be able to read them in the original, but this is only 
one of many desirable things on the part of the preacher. If he 
may not attain all of these, some must be omitted. 

5. A most fertile field for occupation in the training of the 
ministerial student is that of English literature. It may fairly 
be questioned whether a mastery, so far as possible, of this field 
may not be reckoned as second in importance only to the mas¬ 
tery of the sacred Scriptures. The great writers have expressed 
in tangible form the common feelings of the soul of humanity, 
and this expression always meets direct response when again 
brought into touch with the soul from which it originally pro¬ 
ceeded. Surely the student preparing for the ministry does not 
understand the unlimited power of this mighty weapon, or he 
would train himself to make use of it more frequently and with 
greater skill. In this particular, as in that of science, and in 
that of psychology and pedagogy, the ordinary college is con¬ 
fessedly weak, while, in fact, it would hardly be going too far to 
assert that every minister should be a specialist in English litera¬ 
ture. Much of the technique of a theological education could 
be put aside to advantage, if the time thus gained could be occu¬ 
pied by work in English literature. 

6. If the theological student lacks living familiarity with 
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the great works of literature, he is even weaker, in general, in 
his ability to express himself in strong and forcible English. It 
is notorious that our college education in the past has been 
unsuccessful in its effort, where, indeed, effort has been made, 
to teach students the use of English. Even the common prin¬ 
ciples of expression are unknown to many of those who present 
themselves for admission to the seminary. In these last years 
a few institutions, realizing that this, after all, is the greatest 
result to be sought in education, have given diligent attention 
to this matter, but it will be many years before the results 
accomplished in the average college will be noticeable. Mean¬ 
while it will devolve upon the seminary to make ample provision 
for training men in English expression. From the first day, 
theme work, as it is called, should be carried on, and, if neces¬ 
sary, much of the distinctly theological part of seminary work 
should be omitted, in order that the student may have an 
opportunity to make himself skilful in the use of the English 
language. The department of homiletics cannot be expected to 
do this work, for it really lies outside the particular field of that 
department. A special chair for instruction in the English lan¬ 
guage should be a part of the curriculum of every well-organized 
theological seminary. 

In the third group we may include suggestions which bear 
upon the general scope of the seminary. This has been alluded 
to above. These suggestions might all be covered in a plea for 
a curriculum which would encourage specialism in the ministry, 
as opposed to the present curriculum, which requires the same 
work of every man. 

i. Some men are intended by nature to preach. They may 
be scholarly, but they can never become scholars. They may 
possess a social temperament, but the work of the pastorate is 
not natural to them. They have, however, the ability to impress 
an audience with a truth which has taken possession of their own 
heart. Such men should be encouraged to preach rather than to 
do the kind of work which nature never intended they should 
do. A special training should be arranged for them which would 
enable them to become strong preachers. This training would, 
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of course, be in large measure the usual curriculum, but some 
subjects of the usual curriculum should be omitted, and other 
subjects substituted, in order that the student in this particular 
case might be enabled to cultivate the talent with which he has 
been endowed. 

2. Other men, however, who exhibit a different attitude of 
mind, and possess a different temperament, should be advised to 
select their subjects for study in a line which would train them 
specially for pastoral work, or general Christian work. The 
churches will some time learn that one man, whatever may be 
his ability, cannot meet all the demands of modern times. Then, 
perhaps, they will readjust their organization in such a way as 
to make it possible for two or three men of different kinds 
of ability to be associated together in the same field. Only 
one minister in a thousand may be equally strong in the pulpit 
and in the pastoral work, and the effort of that man to do both 
results not infrequently in practical suicide. Many churches are 
today losing ground because they have placed in the pulpit a 
pastor who cannot preach. Other churches are losing ground 
because they have a preacher in the pulpit who cannot or will 
not do the necessary pastoral work. This pastoral training 
should be something very different from the training needed for 
the preacher. 

3. Many men enter the theological seminary with the pur¬ 
pose of preaching who find, after a period of study, that God 
intended them for teachers rather than preachers. These desire 
to consecrate themselves to the work of the church. The calling 
of the Christian teacher, whatever may be the subject taught, is 
hardly less responsible, and hardly less important, than that of 
the preacher. Provision should be made in the seminary by 
which such men, while grounded in the teachings of Christianity, 
shall find it possible also to devote themselves to some special 
field of study, for the sake of the church. It would be a great 
advantage to all our institutions of higher learning if a larger 
number of the men engaged in teaching were controlled in life 
and thought by the spirit of consecration to the church. There 
was a time when only ministers were appointed to professorships 
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in colleges. The time has come when, Outside of the theological 
seminary, the minister is hardly eligible for the professor’s chair. 
The highest ideal will^be realized when men whose lives have 
been consecrated to the service of the Master shall, as a part of 
that service, prepare themselves to teach in the various subjects 
which form the curriculum of the college and the university. 
Meanwhile chairs of biblical literature are multiplying in the col¬ 
leges, and opportunities to do really strong work in connection 
with Bible classes are rapidly increasing. It is no longer an 
entirely anomalous thing for a Bible teacher to receive compen¬ 
sation for his services. 

4. In these modern days the administration of church affairs 
has come to assume great importance. Men who are interested 
in affairs should be encouraged to enter upon a service for the 
church. To this end men of an administrative turn of mind, 
who, for one reason or another, find their way to the seminary, 
should be encouraged to give a fair proportion of their time to 
courses of instruction arranged especially with administration as 
the end in mind. The concerns of the church are increasing in 
number and in magnitude. These must be cared for by men spe¬ 
cially trained for the work. The difficulty with which executive 
positions are filled in college and church work is due to the fact 
that no special provision has yet been made for the preparation 
of those who might wish to undertake such work. Twenty-five 
years ago it was never suggested that a man should prepare him¬ 
self to be a professor in college. Today the graduate courses in 
various universities are organized for those who publicly announce 
their purpose to do professorial work in college lines. Twenty 
years from now young men will announce from the beginning 
their purpose to prepare themselves for college and university 
presidencies and for the secretaryships of our great missionary 
societies, and will undertake long years of training especially 
adapted for such work. 

5. The musical work of modern church life is becoming more 
and more emphasized. The men who conduct this work should 
be men who have had a theological training. This training 
might have included also a special training in church music. 
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Men who have a gift for musical work should be encouraged to 
make special preparation which would fit them for this class of 
service, and the seminary should require such training as an 
important part of its work. 

6 . The idea of the medical missionary is an idea which should 
be applied to home work as well as to foreign work. Many a 
Christian man could do more service for the church by acquiring 
medical knowledge and making use of it than by giving his time 
to the study.of Hebrew. It is, of course, true that the theologi¬ 
cal seminary cannot easily offer special work in medicine, but it 
would be easy, by cooperation with a neighboring medical school, 
to arrange a curriculum in such a manner that a student whose 
interest is especially strong in this direction might secure the 
necessary part of the theological education, and in connection 
with it the medical training. 

To put the whole matter in a single proposition: The day 
has come for a broadening of the meaning of the word minister, 
and for the cultivation of specialism in the ministry, as well a$ 
in medicine, in law, and in teaching. In the village and small 
town a single man can do all the work in the Christian ministry, 
as well as in medicine and in law. There is evidently no room 
here for the specialist in any field. But in the small cities, as 
well as in the large cities, the time has come when specialism in 
the ministry is as necessary as specialism in any other profession. 
The ministry stands today in this respect where law and medicine 
stood twenty-five years ago. The conservatism of the churches 
explains this holding back, and the fact that the profession of 
the ministry has not developed, as other professions have devel¬ 
oped, under the influence of the democratic sentiment, explains 
why the stronger and brighter men who come from our churches 
ignore the ministry, and choose another profession. 

The fourth group of suggestions will have to do with meth¬ 
ods of instruction employed in the seminary. 

I. The elective system should characterize the theological 
curriculum as it now characterizes that of other departments of 
education. Not more than one-third to one-half of the curricu¬ 
lum should be common to all students. To divide the time of 
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the theological student equally between four or five or six 
departments is, from the pedagogical point of view, absurd. 
The elective system is necessary, first of all, in order to give the 
student an opportunity to pursue those studies in which he is 
most interested. The theological field is very wide, including 
linguistic and philological work ; historical and sociological work; 
philosophical and pedagogical work ; rhetorical and literary work. 
No man can have the same degree of interest in all these fields 
of study. In one or another he can excel; opportunity should 
therefore be given him to select that in which he can do his best 
work. But further, the elective system is necessary in order 
that the student may be able, in some special subject, to do a 
sufficient amount of work to enable him to cultivate the student 
habit. We are accustomed to speak of the loss, on the part of 
ministers, of the student habit. In most instances we should 
rather speak of the lack of such a habit, for in these cases the 
habit was never gained. The present theological curriculum 
compels superficiality. When under obligation to do a given 
amount of work, in a given number of departments, the student 
is not permitted to gain that deeper knowledge of any subject 
which will enable him to become a student of this subject in the 
truest sense. It is for this reason that so many men cease to be 
even superficial students when they leave the seminary. 

2 . The general distribution of departments in the seminary 
is, for the most part, artificial. The students work in these 
departments without a realization of the fact that they are arti¬ 
ficial. In other words, they fail to correlate their work. They 
are surprised to learn that the problems which confront them in 
church history or in systematic theology are, after all, the same 
problems which they were called upon to consider in the field of 
the Old Testament. Modern experience shows that the best work 
is accomplished when single problems are taken up by the stu¬ 
dent and followed, wherever they may lead, into this or that 
department. A curriculum should be so arranged that the great 
and fundamental subjects (for example, the atonement, the 
incarnation, the future life) might be taken up historically 
and systematically, a period being given to the idea as it is 
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presented in the old religions, another period to the considera¬ 
tion of the same subject in the Old Testament, another in the 
New Testament, another in the progress of ecclesiastical history, 
and still another to its systematic formulation from the point of 
view of modern philosophy. To put this suggestion in another 
form, the time has come for the comparative method to be 
introduced into theological work, as well as into the many other 
fields of thought in which it has already found a place. 

3. The so-called seminar method should be more widely 
adopted. It is difficult to define this method. The central ele¬ 
ment in it, however, is to encourage the student to enter upon a 
personal investigation of certain subjects for himself. The lec¬ 
ture method is, for the most part, unsatisfactory. This is even 
more true of the text-book method. In special cases, to be 
sure, these methods must still be employed, but the exclusive 
use of either or both will fail to give the student the training of 
which he will stand most in need when as an independent stu¬ 
dent he is compelled to face the problems of his work. There 
are few subjects in the theological curriculum which do not lend 
themselves to this method. The results obtained must De more 
valuable than those which come in any other way, because they 
have been reached by the student himself. When there exists a 
curriculum that requires so much ground to be covered in every 
subject within a specified time, the seminar method is clearly 
impracticable. For this reason, if for no other, election should 
be introduced. 

4. The environment of the theological seminary includes 
much material which would serve the same purpose for the theo¬ 
logical student as is served by the hospital to the medical stu¬ 
dent, or by the law courts to the law student For lack of a 
better phrase, we might suggest “theological clinics.” This 
material is not limited to the work of visiting the slums, but 
includes also the study of the work of particular preachers, in 
the pulpit and in church work, the study of educational methods, 
the study of church organization, as illustrated on every side. 
This clinical or laboratory method is already a feature of the 
work of seminaries in large cities. The fact is, the theological 
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seminary in any other place than in the large city is as much 
handicapped in many features of its work as the hospital would 
be in the same situation. But even in the larger cities this part 
of the work has scarcely been touched. The field is boundless, 
and while, on the one hand, there is danger of throwing away 
valuable time in fruitless search for information and experience, 
under wise guidance this danger may be reduced to a minimum. 
Without its clinics a medical school would be a school for the 
study of certain facts of science; it would not be a training 
school for physicians. Without its clinics the theological school 
is a school for the study of language and history and philoso¬ 
phy, and is not a place for the training of preachers or Christian 
workers. 

5. The theological curriculum should include a certain time 
set apart for work in a church under the direction of a pastor, the 
pastor during this period serving as the instructor of the student. 
The time spent should be long enough to give the student a 
real experience of practical church work. It should not be less 
than three months, or one-ninth of the whole time given to the 
preparation. In no other way may actual experience be gained 
so easily, and in this way the inevitable mistakes of the first years 
of the pastorate would be largely avoided. This would be a 
revival of the old-fashioned method employed before the organ¬ 
ization of the theological seminary. This old-fashioned method 
had some advantages over modern methods, and deserves to be 
reinstated, at least during a portion of the period of preparation. 
Just as every law student should spend a portion of his time in 
a law office, and every medical student in a hospital, so the stu¬ 
dent for the ministry should spend a portion of his time in actual 
touch with real church work, under the guidance of the leader. 
It is true that ministers might not be willing to accept this 
responsibility in addition to their regular work, but it may be 
suggested that arrangements could be made by which the minis¬ 
ter should receive compensation, of more than one kind, in 
return for this service granted the seminary. 

6. Reference has been made more than once to the means 
by which the student should come into direct contact with prac- 
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tical life. For this reason it has been suggested that the best 
place for the location of the seminary is in the city. Essential 
as this is, it remains true that the student whose life-work is to 
be that of spreading Christianity needs, as his Master before 
him needed, opportunity for seasons of prayer and meditation. 
These seasons, moreover, should be sometimes long continued, 
extending, it may be, over days, and possibly weeks. The cur¬ 
riculum of work intended to prepare a man to preach the gospel 
of Jesus Christ should include provision for retirement from 
the world of groups of men, selected with great care, under the 
leadership of a congenial personality ; a retirement during which 
effort should be made to separate the mind and soul from con¬ 
tact with the outer world and to bring them into closest touch 
with God himself. It is not enough to say that one should 
always be in a prayerful mood. It is not enough to say that 
God is in the world, and that contact with the world is therefore 
contact with God. We are human, and therefore weak, and we 
need at times to take advantage of impulses and circumstances 
which will cultivate within us the calm, peaceful spirit of medi¬ 
tation, the strong and urgent spirit of longing for a higher 
inspiration, the exalting and ennobling spirit which comes from 
communion with God. A season of such life, away from the 
cares and distractions of ordinary living, in which glimpses, 
perhaps, may be gained of a higher spiritual life, would seem to 
be an important element in the training of him who is to guide 
others into that higher life. 

Even at the risk of repetition, I desire to present by way of 
summary a few specific recommendations for the improvement 
of the theological curriculum. These suggestions are intended 
to embody in the main the points indicated above. It is recom¬ 
mended : 

1. That an opportunity be given to those who may so desire 
to spend four years in the seminary instead of three, and that 
the stronger men be encouraged to take the longer period. It 
is understood, of course, that the work is arranged for students 
who have taken a college degree. It would scarcely be wise to 
require four years* preparation of all men. 
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2. That the work of the first year be prescribed and be carried 
on in common by all students, whatever may be their special pre¬ 
dilection. This work should include: 

а) A general course covering the field of Old Testament his¬ 
tory, literature, and theology; a general course covering the 
field of New Testament history, literature, and theology; a 
course giving in outline a survey of the field of ecclesiastical 
history, and a course giving in outline the ground to be covered 
in systematic theology. These courses should be introductory 
or general in their character, and, if restricted to three or four 
hours a week, may be presented fairly well in a year of thirty- 
six weeks. In the conduct of this course the lecture method and 
text-book method should prevail. There would be no place in 
this work for the seminar method. 

б ) One or two lectures a week throughout the year in soci¬ 
ology, the aim and purpose of which should be to present to the 
student as forcibly as possible the more important characteristics 
of the special environment in which he is to take a place. 

c) Regular theme work for the cultivation of proper expres¬ 
sion. This work, while under the direction of a specially 
appointed instructor, should be conducted in close connection 
with the general courses of instruction indicated above. A cer¬ 
tain number of brief papers should be prepared by the student 
during the year, each of which should be thoroughly criticised 
from the point of view of the English as well as that of the 
contents. 

3. That immediately upon finishing the general courses in 
Old Testament, New Testament, church history, and systematic 
theology, the student be expected to make choice of certain 
fields of work and of special subjects in these fields, and that 
after this choice has been made the details be worked out under 
the direction of the professor in whose department he shall 
undertake to do his particular work. It is understood that, as 
soon as the prescribed curriculum is abandoned, the student will 
need the special counsel of an adviser. 

4. That at this point the students be allowed to group them¬ 
selves according to the work which they propose to do. In this 
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way there will come to be a group of those who perhaps are 
planning to preach or teach; another group of those who desire 
to become pastors, administrators, or general workers; a third 
group for musical workers ; and a fourth, if necessary, for medical 
workers. 

5. That in each case the student be expected to select a par¬ 
ticular department in which he shall do his principal work. This 
will be one of the six departments ordinarily organized in con¬ 
nection with a divinity school; namely, Old Testament, New 
Testament, church history, systematic theology, sociology, 
homiletics. It will be to his advantage also to select a second 
department in which he shall do secondary work. 

6. That the study of Hebrew be required of those only who 
make the Old or New Testament the principal subject, and that 
a knowledge of Greek be required of those only who are to be 
preachers or teachers. 

7. That every student who is preparing to teach or preach 
be encouraged to give a liberal portion of his time to work in 
natural science, psychology, and English literature, unless in his 
college course he has made such progress in these subjects as 
would warrant his omission of them at this stage of his work. 

8. That in the group made up of those who are to be pastors, 
administrators, and general workers, the English Bible be made 
the principal subject, and that the secondary subjects be psy¬ 
chology, pedagogy, and sociology. Of these, neither Hebrew 
nor Greek should be required. 

9. That for musical and medical workers courses be laid out 
along lines of special adaptation, an effort being made to corre¬ 
late the work of the seminary with that of some special institu¬ 
tions in which music and medicine are the sole subjects of 
study. 

10. That to as large an extent as possible the work of the 
student be directed to the study and investigation of great prob¬ 
lems. 

11. That 11 clinics ” be organized in connection with various 
departments of the seminary; for example, in Sunday-school 
work, with the biblical and pedagogical departments; in visita- 
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tion work, with the sociological department; in preaching and 
church administration, with the department of homiletics. 

12. That a certain number of weeks be set aside in the course 
of each student during which he shall work under the direction 
of a pastor in active service, the results of this work to be for¬ 
mulated by the student, criticised by the pastor, and reported to 
the faculty of the seminary. 

13. That arrangements be provided whereby students in 
small groups, with an instructor of their own choice, may be 
enabled to retire from the active work of the institution, and 
live together in quiet and solitude for special seasons. 

14. That, in so far as possible, the theological curriculum be 
organized in connection with a university, in order that the 
facilities afforded by the university may bp at the service of the 
student, and his individualism thereby be given opportunity to 
develop; and in order, further, that there may be gained the 
greater breadth which is secured by mingling with men who have 
other points of view. To this same end intermigration between 
theological seminaries of the same denomination and of different 
denominations should be encouraged. 

15. That in all cases tuition fees be charged, and that all 
money to be used for the aid of students be distributed in the 
form of scholarships on the plan adopted in colleges and uni¬ 
versities, in return for which the student shall render actual serv¬ 
ice of one kind or another to the seminary. 

16. That, inasmuch as each seminary cannot make provision 
for all the specialties in Christian work, an agreement be reached 
among seminaries located in a given district in accordance with 
which the students of all the institutions in that district who 
wish to work in a given specialty be advised to go to the semi¬ 
nary in which this specialty may be cultivated. 

17. That the scope of the theological seminary be broadened, 
and if necessary the name be changed in order that it may 
include instruction for Christian workers of all classes. 



FULFILMENT OF PREDICTION IN ISAIAH, 
CHAPS. 40-48. 


By Owen H. Gates, 

Oberlin, O. 

The career of Cyrus, prophesied and now brought to pass 
by Jehovah, is one of the known facts upon which the prophet 
bases his appeal to Israel to trust Jehovah for the future. 

In the effort to justify this position, it is important to con¬ 
sider at the outset the prophet’s audience and theme. “Comfort 
ye, comfort ye my people, saith your God.” These opening 
words are justifiable on the ground of their fitness to arrest the 
attention. They are, however, more than a point of departure ; 
they are a true text. The prophet has a message of comfort 
from Jehovah for Israel. By far the greater part of the nine 
chapters is formally, as also really, addressed to Israel; but there 
are a few paragraphs that are addressed in form to others, and 
the question naturally arises whether the section lacks unity in 
this respect. Does the prophet change his audience and, of 
course, to some extent his theme ? 

The first passage to be examined is 41 *.1-7. These verses 
are not addressed formally to Israel, and vs. 1 does expressly 
address the islands and peoples. We believe, however, that 
Israel is the prophet’s real audience. It is noticeable that, after 
the first verse, foreign nations are not addressed, but, on the 
other hand, in vss. 5 ff. they are mentioned in the third person, 
precisely as in chap. 40. The dissimilarity between 41:5 ff. and 
41:1, and the similarity between 41:5 ff. (and especially vs. 7) 
and 40:19, 20, are commonly taken as proof that 41:7 has by 
mistake been transferred to the present context from its original 
place in connection with 40 :20. The formal dissimilarity being 
admitted, the first effort should be to discover a real continuity 
of thought which may justify the sequence. The suggestion of 
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identity of audience in chaps. 40 and 41 goes far toward a 
satisfactory explanation. 

It is further to be noticed that the passage conveys to the 
reader the impression that Israel also is in the assembly which 
the prophet calls; whether as advocates for Jehovah, as the 
nations are for their gods, or as witnesses, as 43:9, 10, or as 
judges, it may be difficult to determine. Indeed, this very 
indeterminateness is evidence that the judgment scene was 
intended by the prophet, and was understood by the reader, to 
be merely a figure of speech for the more emphatic presentation 
of the theme to Israel. If it be remarked that the figure should 
be continued at least to the extent of summoning Israel also to 
the judgment scene, the reply is easy that, if chap. 41 is allowed 
to have any connection with chap. 40, Israel is already present 
in audience before Jehovah, and the cohortative “let us come 
near” may include Israel with Jehovah as one party, as it does 
the nations for the opposite party. 

Again, the prophet is fairly chargeable with poor logic, if he 
is actually addressing the nations. Duhm says of vs. 4: “We 
can detect in these sentences the impression made upon Deutero- 
Isaiah by the events of history, especially the wondrous 
teleogy of the Jahvist, and by the representations of an 
Isaiah and a Jeremiah of Jahve’s unlimited direction of the 
history of the nations. For if he had not regarded the history 
and its philosophy, as he had it before him, as correct and uni¬ 
versally acknowledged, he could not with such remarkable 
ingenuousness have treated as an argument that which must 
needs have been proven to the heathen. In fact, the peoples on 
the coasts of the Mediterranean who are summoned to the con¬ 
test would much more readily have believed the proposition that 
Cyrus was called of Jahve than this other used in its support, 
viz., that they themselves were created and superintended by 
him. Auch Dtjes. beruhrt den Boden nicht mit seinen 
Fussen.” The criticism is well founded, if it is not permitted 
to look beyond these few verses to discover the prophet's real 
thought. As an argument directed to idolatrous nations, the 
verses 1-7 are doubtless defective. No one who really believed 
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in his idols would be led thereby to discard them or to accept 
Jehovah’s claims; but the defects disappear if we are permitted 
to consider the “ground” upon which the prophet would fain get 
his feet to be, not the conviction and conversion of foreigners 
to Jehovah worship, but the comforting of Israelites who are 
already Jehovah worshipers, and the strengthening of their faith 
in their God (cf. 51 *.12-16). 

A second passage very similar, so far as it concerns the per¬ 
sons addressed, is 41 121-29. It is similarly treated by Duhm, 
who holds it up to ridicule, himself personating, it would seem, the 
heathen of whom he says : “ He would easily refute the prophet, 
if not laugh at him, for maintaining that there were no predic¬ 
tions outside of the religion of Israel ; and that the Persian was 
called of the God of the little people that he had scarcely heard 
of, etc.” It would also be in order to remark that the test, in 
order to carry weight, must be accepted and entered upon by the 
heathen, a condition which is not met in the passage. The 
argument, however, is not for the heathen, or for anyone likely to 
challenge the foundations of faith in Jehovah. It is for Israel, 
already fully convinced of the control exercised by their God in 
the affairs of the universe, and accustomed to regard prediction 
as a test of divine inspiration. If the prophet “receives the 
kingdom of God as a child” (Duhm), it is because he would 
proclaim it to children and must speak so as to be understood 
by them. His purpose is not now to tear down a false faith and 
substitute the true, but to strengthen a weak faith and make it 
of vital force in the conduct of the Israelites. 

Vss. 8-20 of this chapter are commonly regarded as a 
digression, and such they are both as to purpose and as to 
audience, if vss. 1-7 and vss. 21-29 are addressed to the 
heathen. The inconsequence disappears if we may regard the 
whole chapter to be equally directed to the comforting of 
Israel, the different sections differing only in literary form. 
The relation between vss. 1-7 and vss. 8-20 is the same as that 
between the two clauses of Ps. 91:7. “A thousand shall fall at 
thy side, and ten thousand at thy right hand, but it shall not 
come nigh thee.” The prophet’s assurance that Jehovah has 
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raised up Cyrus and is directing his career has led him to 
picture graphically the havoc which he has wrought in the 
world. He thereby magnifies the salvation which Jehovah has 
prepared for his people. But will not the confusion engulf the 
little nation with the rest ? The fear is but natural, and it is 
fully met by vss. 8-20, in which the author directs attention to 
Israel's consciousness of its election and to Jehovah's protection 
thereby assured. 

In the few verses, 43 :9-12, there is an allusion to foreign 
nations which may properly be taken as of import similar to 
those in chap. 41. As there, the scene is in court; witnesses are 
present; an issue is to be decided. Here, however, the nations 
are indirectly summoned; the third person is used of them 
throughout, the second person being Israel. Israel is Jehovah's 
witness, to testify to his acts in the course of the nation’s history 
by which he is proven to be God. But who are the judges? 
“That ye may know and believe me and understand that I am 
he." Witnesses and judges alike are Israel. Those to be con¬ 
vinced are the same who are to furnish the evidence. The scene 
resolves itself, then, into a dramatic appeal of the prophet to 
Israel's own consciousness of Jehovah’s acts. Upon this recollec¬ 
tion, which rises in the mind like so much testimony, he bases his 
assurance that “none can deliver out of the hand ” of Jehovah ; 
that he will work out irresistibly his gracious plans for salvation. 
Duhm would change the person of “that ye may know" to the 
third, because it must be the heathen who are to be convinced. 
This would introduce the same lack of sequence and unity of 
subject as is involved in the common view of chap. 41, and 
makes the prophet say precisely what Duhm has twice ridiculed 
him for saying in the earlier chapter. The gain by the change 
is a more natural course of thought within the limits of the four 
verses. The present reading furnishes a sequence, which, if not 
entirely logical, is at least psychologically possible and easily 
understood. This being the case, no change is called for, and 
the change suggested is not inspired by a keen appreciation of 
the prophet’s course of thought. 

A third passage in which non-Israelites are addressed is 
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45 :1-7. Here Cyrus is the recipient of a message from Jeho¬ 
vah, who promises him unlimited prosperity in order that he 
may know that he has called him; for he has called him, and 
that for Israel’s sake. He will support him, that the universality 
of his own power may be recognized in every quarter of the 
heavens. The section is a welcome expansion of the doctrine of 
election; welcome, that is, to the modern student of the Old 
Testament who now and then finds Old Testament apologetic a 
little irksome, but not welcome, as appears from 45 :9-13, to the 
average Israelite of that day. The prophet must needs rebuke 
his people for their slowness in accepting their release from 
Cyrus’ hand. The election of Cyrus, of which they were dis¬ 
posed to complain, was about to accomplish, and accomplish 
gloriously, the very things that their hearts were set upon, and of 
which their boldest conception perhaps was a reluctant release 
granted for a price and a reward to those able to purchase it, 
a release to be secured by no favor from an alien, but self- 
bought. 

The insertion of the message to Cyrus in the prophetic writ¬ 
ing was, of course, in order that it might have its natural effect 
upon Israel. Was it written for any other purpose? Did the 
prophet write it for Cyrus, or deliver it to him? We venture a 
negative answer; not only its introduction here, but the form of 
expression as well, and the whole notion of a message to Cyrus, 
are a device to get before Israel in dramatic and impressive form 
the fact of Jehovah’s control and direction of Cyrus’ career. 
This view leaves untouched as irrelevant the question of the 
actual relation of Jehovah to Cyrus, and the further question of 
the extent to which Cyrus recognized the part he was playing in 
the history of Israel. However specific Jehovah’s direction, and 
however complete the response, it is not necessary to suppose 
that this particular prediction was the channel of communication 
between Jehovah and Cyrus. This interpretation is supported 
by several considerations. Vs. 4, “For Jacob my servant’s 
sake, and Israel my chosen, I have called thee by thy name, 
etc,” would be of questionable value in an address actually made 
to Cyrus. The motive suggested would not naturally win the 
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heathen warrior to the service involved. The following verses 
(5 and 6) supply an ideal that might well inspire a conqueror, 
viz., the bringing of the whole world under the sway of one God, 
and he one who claimed, and for whom, when once his cult was 
world-wide, the claim could be successfully made, that he was 
the creator of the universe. In the grandeur of this prospect 
the, to him, mean origin of the God would be lost sight of. 
But the notion that the inspiration and ultimate purpose of the 
vast scheme were the resultant benefit to Israel would, if the 
human nature of Cyrus were to have any part in the case, come 
into the picture as a disturbing feature, counteracting the whole 
effect. In fact, by the introduction of vs. 4 the passage falls 
short of a consistent expansion of Judaism to a universal religion, 
for that verse is the expression of Jewish narrowness and exclu¬ 
siveness. It is the antithesis of the old Abrahamic promise, “In 
thee shall all the families of the earth be blessed.” If the 
prophet’s audience is really Israel, the unnaturalness vanishes. 
True, the contradiction remains, but it is the easy contradiction 
of one whose aim is comfort and not logic. Even Christian 
consolation is often a strange mixture of benevolent and selfish 
considerations. 

The quoted message beginning with the second verse is pre¬ 
ceded by an introductory verse in which the clause, “Thus saith 
Jehovah to his anointed, to Cyrus,” is followed by a series of 
clauses descriptive of Cyrus. These expressions introduce to the 
reader more fully the person to be addressed, in order to his 
better understanding of the message as it follows. Now, it is 
noticeable that these introductory phrases do not differ in con¬ 
tent from the assurances given to Cyrus himself within the mes¬ 
sage. They are statements of Jehovah’s support of him, of 
which the message assures Cyrus, and are not even confined to 
existing conditions, but expressly include his purposes for the 
future. The change to direct discourse is marked solely by the 
use of the second person: “To open the doors before him, and 
the gates shall not be shut; I will go before thee and make the 
rugged places plain.” This failure to mark the point at which 
the quotation begins by some decided change of sentiment is 
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unimportant in case the address to Cyrus is a mere literary form, 
but is inexcusable otherwise. 

What is true of the relation between 1 and 2 ff. is true also 
of the relation of the whole address to its context. The point 
of view is the same, the presuppositions are the same, there are 
no differences to correspond with the heathen and the Israelitish 
hearer. 

The prophecy in chap. 47, directed against Babylon, is of 
the familiar type of prophetic denunciations of nations that 
have ill-treated God’s people. These all may doubtless be 
taken, not as directly sent to the denounced tribe, but as of 
the nature of an “open letter,” a rehearsal before the usual 
audience of the righteous judgment against the foe. In this 
particular case Jehovah is called “our redeemer” in a context 
which identifies the speaker as Jehovah. This lapse is natural 
only to the extent that Israel is prominent in the writer’s 
thought. 

From this review of the passages not formally addressed to 
Israel it would appear that the prophet is really addressing his 
own people throughout the section. 

What was the message that the author brought to Israel ? 
It was, of course, a message of comfort; and the particular com¬ 
fort offered was without doubt release from the Babylonian 
captivity. This is the only event which will satisfy all the 
assurances of the section. Israel’s service period is accomplished, 
her iniquity is pardoned, her God is coming, and that over a 
prepared highway, to rule his kingdom, to lead his flock and 
gently shepherd them. Such are the terms of the preface. The 
picture further presented is of Israel helped and upheld, her 
enemies confounded, herself become a threshing instrument, her 
thirst and hunger satisfied; Jehovah aroused to her help as a 
giant, gasping like a woman in travail; Israel redeemed, ran¬ 
somed with a great price, and to be gathered from every point 
of the compass; Babylon to be brought low, Jerusalem to be 
inhabited, Cyrus to perform the service of Jehovah, Bel and 
Nebo helpless, salvation and glory to come to Zion, Israel bidden 
to flee from Babylon and from the Chaldeans. Surely the end of 
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the exile is meant, whether the writer be living in the exile or 
in the time of Isaiah. 

Now, the prediction of a release is available for comfort just 
in the measure of the certainty of the fulfilment of the prediction. 
We accordingly find the prophet emphasizing the certainty of 
the future promised, by drawing attention to the character and 
past acts of Jehovah who makes the promises. First in order 
is, of course, the identification of the promising god with Jehovah. 
This is furnished abundantly by the oft-repeated formula, “ I am 
Jehovah.” There is frequent reference to Jehovah’s creative 
work, and to his providential maintenance of his creation. 
Allusion is made to the election of Israel, to the founding of the 
nation, and to the various steps in its history up to the present. 
There is also abundant generalization from these facts, with state¬ 
ment of the general truths of Jehovah’s relation to righteousness 
and evil in the world. The constant repetition of these senti¬ 
ments with scant variety of phraseology constitutes the most 
obvious feature of these chapters. These thoughts are, however, 
far from being the prophet’s goal. They are not inserted for 
their own sake, as the special message of Jehovah to his people 
through his prophet. Emphatic as they are, they but impart 
their emphasis to the main contention of the writer, viz., that it 
is this same omnipotent and righteous Jehovah who pledges his 
name and glory to the release from exile. That this is their 
value to the prophet is evident from a study of the section. 

This use of the material is possible only on condition that 
the reader is familiar with the facts stated. Admitting as a 
major premise that a being who is omnipotent can predict and 
bring to pass, they must also know and concede that Jehovah 
has shown himself omnipotent before the conclusion will follow 
that this new promise of Jehovah’s will be fulfilled. Studying 
the passages in question, we find that the argument of the 
prophecy follows this scheme. The prophet in no case attempts 
to prove that Jehovah created the world, that he marshals the 
stars; he simply states a fact known by every Israelite. There 
is nothing in the claim that Jehovah created the heavens and the 
earth which would compel assent to it. A heathen disposed to 
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dispute it would not be influenced by it in the least. It is 
forcible only as a reminder of an accepted tenet of Israelitish 
faith, from which article of faith the prophet desires to argue 
to a greater trust in Jehovah’s promises. Back of this statement 
and others similar he does not go; he adduces no proof, for 
he expects no dissent at this point. His repeated inquiry is: 

Have ye not known? Have ye not heard? Hath it not been 
told you from the beginning?” 

One other evidence that Jehovah’s promises will be fulfilled 
has been reserved for separate notice. We refer to his power 
already proven by predictions and their fulfilment. As above, 
the reasoning here is not to prove the supremacy of Jehovah. 
Only those who are already convinced of this would be inspired 
by the argument to confidence in Jehovah’s predictions for the 
future. Moreover, in order to be available in an argument, the 
predictions themselves must be accepted as genuine and unique, 
and this condition confines the argument to Israelites who had 
their national literature at hand, who were students of their own 
history, who accepted the current prophetic view of history, 
and who, finally, were familiar with the teachings of their 
prophets. 

The argument from prediction is found in six chapters. 
The first is the trial scene in 41:21-29, to which allusion has 
already been made. Assuming an Israelitish audience, and their 
unquestioned acceptance of the proposed test as conclusive, 
then the anticipated failure of the idols to cite past predictions 
and to make present predictions will, of course, show them 
powerless. 

Chap. 42 begins with an inspiring description of the Servant 
and of the work that he or Israel (or he, i, e, y Israel) will with 
Jehovah’s assistance be able to accomplish. Then occur the 
words (vss. 8, 9) : “I am Jehovah, that is my name, and my 
glory will I not give to another, neither my praise unto graven 
images. Behold the former things are come to pass, and new 
things do I declare: before they spring forth I tell you of them.” 
What is the glory of which Jehovah is jealous ? Is it not to be 
interpreted by the words following? If prediction has in the 
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preceding chapter been a test of divinity, then it certainly may 
be guarded zealously by Jehovah as a divine prerogative. After 
the false gods failed to predict or to show any other kind of 
activity, Jehovah uttered a glorious prediction. He glories in 
this sovereign activity, involving as it does conscious power to 
fulfil. 

In 43:9 the assembled nations are challenged to declare 
such things as Jehovah has just declared; to cite past events 
predicted by them as coming events are just now predicted by 
Jehovah; to bring witnesses to establish the truth of their 
claims as they shall hear the questions at issue. These things, 
which cannot be proven for the idols, are verifiable for Jehovah 
by his witnesses, Israel, when once, through the appeals of the 
prophet, their blind eyes are opened and their deaf ears 
unstopped. 

The argument in 44 : 6 ff. is clearly of this class, whatever be 
the exact reading of the original text, or the particular antiquity 
mentioned. The last five verses of the chapter are instructive. 
The prophet introduces a quotation of a message from Jehovah. 
The Revised Version fails to reproduce a difference of construc¬ 
tion in the several clauses, which cannot be accidental. The 
subject is “I,” with its appositive “Jehovahthere follows a 
series of participles, with no finite verbs to constitute the predi¬ 
cate. It is in some or all of these participles that the predicate 
of the sentence must be found. Now, as far as 26a they are 
used without the article, while from that point on the article 
introduces them. The last clause, introduced by "TQfctbX may be 
left out of account, as it certainly cannot of itself form the predi¬ 
cate. The natural explanation of the different uses of the 
article is that the first group of participles, without the article, 
belongs in the subject, while the later group, with the article, con¬ 
stitutes the predicate. The thought of the several clauses varies 
with the construction. Those which we assign to the subject 
rehearse, as we should expect, past and known acts of Jehovah, 
or state equally well-known and believed general truths con¬ 
cerning him. The clauses assigned to the predicate are confined 
to promises made for the future. The sentence then runs, in 
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effect, thus : “ I, Jehovah, who make the universe and overthrow 
the wisdom of men counted wise, am the one who now says to 
Jerusalem, ‘Be inhabited.’ ” The trust of the people in Jehovah 
for the fulfilment of his promises for Jerusalem is based on 
their recollection of his past dealings. Prominent among these 
recollections is that of his bringing the counsel of diviners to 
nought. 

In 45:21 Jehovah again claims to be the one “who hath 
showed this from ancient time,” that “ hath declared it of old.” 
It is this. God who now swears, by himself, by an oath that is 
irrevocable, that every knee shall bow to him and every tongue 
shall swear. 

The same connection of the future with past predictions 
appears in 46: 8-13. Jehovah characterizes himself as one who 
declares the end from the beginning; in this there is no one 
like him. He bids Israel but remember the past and they will 
be persuaded. Turning then to the future, he bids them hearken 
to his promise of an approaching righteousness, a salvation that 
shall not tarry. 

The last passage is chap. 48, in which occurs the fullest 
statement of the argument from prediction. Jehovah has a 
message from a certain class identified and described as follows: 
They belong to the house of Jacob, are called by the name of 
Israel, are come forth out of the waters (?) of Judah, swear by 
the name of Jehovah, and make mention of the God of Israel, 
but not in truth and righteousness. They claim citizenship in 
the holy city, they stay themselves upon Israel’s God, they are 
notoriously obstinate, stiff-necked, brazen-faced, inclined to 
idolatry, ready to attribute Jehovah's doings to their idols. 
They assume withal to know everything. To these men the 
message comes that things which are now accomplished facts 
had been predicted of Jehovah. Their accomplishment, on the 
other hand, was sudden and unexpected. The prediction was 
made in the presence of these same persons because of their 
obstinacy and brazen-facedness, in order that they should not 
attribute the acts to their idols. The predictions secured the 
general acknowledgment that the design was original with 
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Jehovah ; the suddenness and unexpectedness of the accom¬ 
plishment precluded interference with the execution of Jehovah’s 
plans. It is exactly these two points which are guarded by 
modern patent laws. From the past he turns to the present. 
“I have showed thee new things from this time, even hidden 
things which thou hast not known.” There can be no doubt 
about this, for they were not even created heretofore. The 
teaching of the chapter seems to be that prediction of a future 
event can be regarded as a divine function only provided the 
fulfilment is brought about by the power that predicts. At 
least some predictions and fulfilments are designed to be 
evidence of the divinity of Jehovah. As evidence, only‘those 
predicted events have value which are so outside the operation 
of other powers that they must be conceded to be wrought by 
the being who predicted them. 

We have thus far seen that in the chapters under discussion 
the prophet uses the creative and providential acts of Jehovah, 
and especially his fulfilled predictions, as evidence to Israel of 
his supremacy, upon which in turn depends the certainty of the 
release which he promises. He employs these arguments upon 
Israel, who are already persuaded of the facts adduced, and 
trained by their religious leaders to recognize the conclufciveness 
of the proof. His object is not to convert the heathen, but to 
strengthen and purify Israel’s faith. This being his purpose, it 
is clear that his use of known facts is not accidental, or a matter 
of indifference, but is an essential element in his argument. His 
purpose would not be served by an allusion in the course of his 
reasoning to anything not a matter of common knowledge, or at 
least easily verifiable. If, for example, to take an extreme case, 
there were no stars in the heavens, it would be vain for the 
prophet to exhort, 14 Lift up your eyes on high and see who hath 
created these,” and then proceed to say, 44 The same Jehovah 
who created them is now predicting your release.” Or if now 
and then a star was missing from the sky, would it be an 
assurance for the future that the same Jehovah who attempts to 
marshal the stars by number is undertaking the overthrow of 
Israel’s enemies ? Such a reference would be worse than useless. 
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It would not simply be a waste of words, but would also imply 
that Jehovah was lacking in power or constancy just to the 
extent that stars were lacking from the heavens. “ Ye are my 
witnesses/* Jehovah is represented as saying. They could witness 
only what was known to them, and should not be called to wit¬ 
ness more, on pain of working injury to the cause of Jehovah. 

The discussion thus far has not depended upon our critical 
position as to the date of second Isaiah. It has, indeed, been 
assumed that Cyrus is referred to, but that is the common 
belief of all schools. It certainly need not, in itself, stagger any 
belief in inspiration, for this may be defined in such a way as to 
include detailed prediction of events and persons as one of its 
results. The question would then turn on the probability of 
such a prediction in any given case. It has also been assumed 
that release from the Babylonian exile is the comfort which it is 
the prophet’s mission to proclaim; but this in turn may be 
admitted without in consequence yielding the Isaianic author¬ 
ship. An assumed situation just before the release will by very 
definition account for all allusions to events then past or 
present. While we hold that it is extremely improbable that 
prediction of release from Babylon would in the age of Isaiah 
take the form of chaps. 40 ff.. and improbable also that the 
extended persistent and consistent assumption of a historical 
situation in the exile, exhibited in those chapters, would be 
adopted by a prophet, especially by an Isaiah so clearly shown 
by his undisputed writings and by history to be intensely prac¬ 
tical in his prophetic activity, we yet pass over these considera¬ 
tions to state the argument for an exilic date from the fulfilment 
of prophecy and especially from the allusions to Cyrus. 

Referring to the summary of the prophet’s argument given 
above, it should be noted that Cyrus is one of the facts known 
to all concerned, which predicted and brought to pass by 
Jehovah prove his to be a universal power, and inspire confidence 
in the promises of a release now made. This will be evident 
from a brief review of the passages involved, some of which have 
already been examined in another connection. 

The first, and an obvious, reference to Cyrus is in 41:1-7. As 
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has been seen, the prophet has been deriving comfort for his 
people from the creative activity of Jehovah, in which they 
believed, from the control exercised by him over the universe, 
in which they believed, and from the vanity of heathen gods, a 
thing that needed no intellectual proof to them; and now in 41, 
in the imagined audience of the peoples and Israel, and in the 
real presence of Israel, with the avowed purpose of bringing the 
whole question of Jehovah’s supremacy to a final and practical 
decision, the prophet asks the question, “Who hath raised up 
one from the East ?” and the description of the hero follows. 
In form this is not predictive, and the context forbids it to be 
such. It is one of the known facts upon which the argument 
for trust in Jehovah is based. 

The context in 41:21 ff. is equally convincing. Jehovah chal¬ 
lenges the idols to predict what shall happen and to show the 
nature and results of things that have happened. There is 
silence. A final and absurdly simple test, viz., that they do 
good or evil, elicits no response, and the inevitable verdict 
issues. But what of Jehovah ? He has applied no test to the 
idols which he is unable to stand when applied to himself. He 
has raised up the eastern hero. Here is an event which is a fair 
object of prediction. “Who declared it from the beginning 
that we may know, etc.?” The answer demanded by the con¬ 
text is that Jehovah, and he alone, has predicted him. The 
sentence actually following runs: “To Zion behold a first 
and to Jerusalem a bringer of good tidings ■jrifc*.” If this be 
taken as referring to a past prediction, as is possible, the ques¬ 
tion finds a direct answer. If, as is more natural from the form 
of the sentence, it be made to refer to the future, the question 
lacks formal answer, although the context leaves no doubt 
as to what it must be. Assuming its reference to the future, it 
forms a logical continuation and termination of the demand of 
vss. 22, 23, that one who claims to be a god should be able to 
show the future. From the passage it appears not only that 
Cyrus was known to the readers, but also that he had been pre¬ 
dicted, and the prediction as well as its fulfilment was a matter 
of common knowledge. 
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Cyrus is next heard of in 44 : 24 ff. It is Jehovah, the one 
who performs the deeds and shows the constancy and wisdom 
so familiar to Israel, who now says that Jerusalem and the cities 
of Judah shall be rebuilt, and that Cyrus is his servant to per¬ 
form all his pleasure. The power, the wisdom, the inclination 
of Jehovah are certainly sufficient for the accomplishment of his 
purposes, as regards Jerusalem and Judah, through Cyrus. Cyrus 
is just as much a recognized fact as Jerusalem and the Judean 
cities. There is nothing uncertain about the existence of any 
of them. That which does engage the attention and test the 
faith of Israel is, with reference to Jerusalem, the prediction that 
it should be inhabited, and, with reference to Cyrus, that this 
foreigner and heathen should be used of Jehovah as his servant. 
This interpretation of the section is especially attractive if we 
may see in vss. 26-28 an allusion to recent predictions which 
had awakened unlimited interest, but had been in some quarters 
received with a pardonable skepticism. But even if such be not 
the reference, and the predictions of vss. 26-28 be now for the 
first time published, the prophet would still have abundant reason 
to introduce them by the sentiments of the preceding verses. 

With reference to the forty-fifth chapter, it is difficult to see 
how the objections which are answered in vss. 9-13 to the agent 
employed of Jehovah to save his people should have been 
raised, even hypothetically, upon the basis of the meager data 
concerning him furnished by these references. If the man has 
already arisen, and his career already begun and become the talk 
of the community, then the chapter becomes most natural. 

Chap. 46 contains a reference to Cyrus under the title, 
“ravenous bird.” Bel and Nebo are unable to save themselves, 
much less succor their worshipers. Not so Jehovah; from the 
first he has carried his people, and he will carry them to the 
end. Let Israel bear this in mind; it is sure, for they have but 
to recall God's past predictions and fulfilments in order to 
remember how constant has been the execution of his counsel. 
“ Calling a ravenous bird from the east, and the man of my 
counsel from a far country." This also is a fact which they 
should remember. Let them do this, and they will concede 
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the credibility of the promises of salvation made in vss. 3-7 and 
renewed in vs. 13. 

From some of these passages the conclusion is irresistible, 
and with the rest it is in entire accord, that the career of Cyrus, 
already initiated, is used by the prophet as one evidence of 
God’s sovereignty. It should be unnecessary to remark that 
the hypothesis of an exilic date for second Isaiah does not, in the 
least, modify any passage that clearly refers to the future. It 
is only those which, in form, are present or past in reference 
that are affected. The allusions to Cyrus, reviewed above, are 
not predictive; in the argument of the section they have the 
value of historical facts. 

One question, however, remains. Can they constitute a part 
of an assumed historical situation ? The question involves, of 
course, not the effect of the composition upon Israel at the end 
of the exile, but the relation of the message, if it existed, to 
the Israel of Isaiah’s age, and onward down to the time when 
the assumed becomes the real situation. The general objection 
obtains here that an address or a document based upon, and 
predictions growing out of, a condition which is not yet actual 
lose force and meaning in the interval, because the audience does 
not understand them. Those passages are not to be classed 
here in which the speaker, having carried his audience along 
with him to a future point, points to a still more remote future. 
For example: “ I will gather all nations against Jerusalem to 
battle, and the city shall be taken; then shall Jehovah go 
forth and fight against those nations and destroy them.” In 
such predictions there is an unbroken connection, link by link, 
with the hearers present. Destroy the first link, and the mind 
of the hearer does not run out along the chain to comprehend 
the subject presented, and the future fails to exercise any influ¬ 
ence upon his actions or character. 

A second objection, however, forces itself upon us in this 
particular instance. The peculiar use made of Cyrus* name and 
career (in part) is such that it is incredible that Isaiah should 
have thus expressed himself. It is not a mere question of 
speaking in an unknown tongue, however improbable that may 
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be in Isaiah's case. Listening to 40:1-11, Isaiah’s hearers 
would say: “We do not understand you.” If they claimed to 
understand, it would be a misunderstanding. As he proceeds to 
vss. 12-31, they would answer: “We accept your proof of the sov¬ 
ereignty of Jehovah, for we know your evidence is true.” But 
when the dramatic chap. 42 is reached, the positive agreement 
and the passive lack of comprehension must give place to active 
denial. “Who hath raised up one? No one; no such person 
as you describe has been raised up by Jehovah or anyone else.” 
And the argument that rests upon the acceptance of the state¬ 
ment not only loses all force, but speedily becomes, in naturally 
skeptical soil, an argument against, rather than for, the supremacy 
of Jehovah. Unless inspiration radically altered for the worse 
the prophet’s logical faculties, and, moreover, operated on hearer 
and reader in a way the like of which does not continue, we can¬ 
not suppose Isaiah to have penned the allusions and constructed 
the arguments we have been reviewing. 
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It is the editor’s obvious intention that in the criticism of the 
Hebrew text, as in other things, the Dictionary shall represent the 
actual state of learning. The attainment of this end is very difficult. 
Many articles are necessarily committed to specialists in other depart¬ 
ments, whose acquaintance with Old Testament criticism and exegesis 
is limited, and whose attitude toward the Massoretic text is not the 
same as that of the editor. The great inequality which results could 
be removed only by a more thorough editorial revision than seems to 
have been attempted. Thus in many of the geographical articles 
material variations in the tradition of the name are unrecorded, and 
conjectures which, either from their intrinsic probability or their exten¬ 
sive currency, we should expect to find in a work on this scale are 
ignored. Thus, under Acco it is not noted that the name is read not 
only in Judg. 1:31, but by codd. of the LXX in Josh. 19:30, and 
by many scholars after Reland’s conjecture in Mic. 1:10. Similarly — 
to take examples almost at random — under Adam (city) 1 Kings 
7:46 should be mentioned; as several scholars independently have 
seen, “ the clay ground ” between Succoth and Zarethan but slightly dis¬ 
guises the name of the city. Under Arumah (Judg. 9-4 1 ) no reference 
is made to vs. 31; under Edom no mention of Judg. 1: 36 (the boundary 
of the Edomites, LXX) ; under Amalekites none of Judg. 1:16 (asso¬ 
ciation of the Kenites with A., Greek codd.), while the corrupt text of 
Judg. 5:14 and 12: 15 is used without a word of caution for most pre¬ 
carious historical construction. Similar omissions are many, and they 
seriously impair the value of the Dictionary ; for where else should the 
pertinent results of generations of patient labor on the Old Testament 
be brought together and put to use, if not in such a work ? As an 
instance of entire confusion about the nature of the critical problem, 
the article on Bay Tree may be cited. It is but just to add that many 
of the articles are entirely satisfactory in this respect. 

l A Dictionary of the Bible . Dealing with its Language, Literature, and Contents 
(including the Biblical Theology). Edited by J. Hastings, assisted by J. A. Selbie. 
Vol. I, A-Fcasts. Edinburgh : 1 *. & T. Clark; New York: Charles Scribner's Sons, 
1998. Pp. 864. Cloth, $6; half morocco, 88, per volume. (To be completed in four 
volumes.) 
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The article on the Armenian Versions (Conybeare) is disappoint¬ 
ingly meager. The question what type of LXX text is represented by 
the Armenian is not touched, except as the author expresses his 
opinion that the translators and revisers used codices with marginal 
apparatus (“hexaplar ”). That on the Egyptian Versions (Forbes 
Robinson) is much more satisfactory, though more complete for the 
New Testament than for the Old; on the short text of Job in Sahidic 
MSS., e. g. y reference is made only to Ciasca, Hatch, and Burkitt. 

I regret to see Aaron’s name twice, on p. 2, written as in 

three editions of Smith’s Dictionary; MT. knows only an ■pflK- In 
conclusion, it is not, perhaps, out of place to express the earnest wish 
that the etymologies of Aramaic proper names in the New Testament 
may be subjected to revision by a Semitic scholar ; such blunders as that 
Bartimaeus is derived by some from “Arab, asamrn , blind” (!) ought 
not to be perpetuated. For a future correction of this article I add a 
reference to Koheleth rabba D^fi rjfcO'l • 

George F. Moore. 

Andover, Mass. 

The Hexateuch is well illustrated under the titles : Abraham, by H. 
E. Ryle ; Deuteronomy, also by Ryle ; Exodus and the Journey to Canaan, 
by J. Rendel Harris and A. T. Chapman ; and The Book of Exodus, by 
G. Harford-Battersby. These articles are all written from the point of 
view of modern critical scholarship. The documentary composition of 
the Hexateuch is assumed, and the familiar symbols, J, E, P, and D, are 
constantly used. The references to Driver’s Introduction to the Literature 
of the Old Testament are numerous, and the positions of that work are 
constantly reflected. The aim of the writers throughout has been to 
give facts rather than theories, to be constructive rather than destruc¬ 
tive, and thus to preserve and emphasize, as far as possible, the histor¬ 
ical element of the Hexateuch, while freely allowing, also, the ideal or 
legendary element. There is a sober conservatism in their treatment, 
and yet an unflinching recognition of the demands of scientific scholar¬ 
ship. — The article on Abraham (pp. 130-17^) is very comprehensive. 
It contains a sketch of Abraham’s life according to the biblical narrative 
as a whole, and separate outlines according to J, E, and P; notices of 
the chief difficulties arising from the narrative, i. e. t the home of Abra¬ 
ham’s people, the narrative in Gen., chap. 14, the promises to Abra¬ 
ham eight times repeated, and the sacrifice of Isaac; and accounts of 
Abraham in the history of Israel, in Old Testament theology, in 
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New Testament theology, in Jewish tradition; and finally the name 
“Abraham ” is discussed. While a uniform literal historicity for the 
narrative cannot be accepted, the writer finds in Abraham the great 
leader of a racial movement, and one who left his mark upon his fel¬ 
low-tribesmen, not only by his superior gifts, but by the distinctive 
features of his religious life. The religion of Israel dates from Abra¬ 
ham, and not from Moses. The narrative of Abraham, however, is 
strongly colored by the teachings of the prophets. — In the article 
on Deuteronomy (pp. 596^-603^) the material of Driver's Old Testa¬ 
ment Introduction and Commentary on Deuteronomy is freely used, and 
an admirable scientific account of the book is given under the topics, 
name, contents, unity, language and style, and date and author¬ 
ship.— In the article Exodus and the Journey to Canaan (pp. 802^- 
8060, with a map) it is held that exploration and discovery, while fur¬ 
nishing biblical illustration, have not wholly confirmed the biblical 
account of the exodus. A newly discovered inscription shows that, at 
the time of the exodus, Israelites were already in Palestine, and hence 
the migration then was partial and not national. The biblical stations, 
however, present a conventional itinerary and are, therefore, suscept¬ 
ible of identification and verification, apart from the history in which 
they are imbedded. In giving the route from Kadesh to the Jordan, 
the writers depart quite a little from the ordinary hypothesis, and their 
results will probably call for discussion. They favor the compassing 
of Edom on its west and north borders, instead of, as is usual, its east 
border. — The article on The Book of Exodus (pp. 8o6£-ii/$) treats the 
book in three parts : 1—13:16; 13:17—18 127; chaps. 19-40. Special 
attention is paid to the critical analysis, and the parallels and contrasts 
between the narratives of J, E, and P in a very clear manner are given. 
The writer is especially suggestive in a concluding survey, where he 
gives the leading ideas and shows the religious value of Exodus. 

Edward L. Curtis. 

Yale University. 

In view of the multitude of difficult questions involved and the limi¬ 
tations of space, Francis Brown has treated the Books of Chronicles 
with a thoroughness which is as surprising as it is admirable. Three 
of the nine pages devoted to the article contain detailed lists of 
the chief linguistic peculiarities of the chronicler and of the parallels 
to his narrative. If the general Bible student is appalled by the 
mass of technical data, he at least has the assurance that the conclu- 
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sions which are deduced from them, and which are plainly and fairly 
presented, rest on broad and sure foundations. 

The first half of the third century B. C. is accepted as the probable 
date at which the work was composed. The extreme freedom with 
which the chronicler reads the ideas and institutions of his own into 
earlier periods is clearly illustrated. Whether or not his narrative adds 
any new historical facts to those presented by Samuel and Kings is 
left an open question, to which no absolute answer can be given. The 
chief value of his work is the indirect light which his writings shed 
upon his own time. Although his pictures of the earlier history of his 
race were far from exact, it would be most unjust to call the chronicler 
a falsifier. He shows himself, on the contrary, a man of great sin¬ 
cerity and moral earnestness. His habits and convictions, the result 
of inheritance and of training, determined his mode of writing his¬ 
tory. 

Unfortunately, in the article on the Books of Ezra and Nehe- 
miah, by L. W. Batten, many questions, fundamental to the right 
interpretation and use of these historical sources, have been ignored. 
Respecting their critical analysis there has been, until within the last 
two or three years, practical agreement among scholars. These cur¬ 
rent conclusions are concisely and well presented; but, as the editor 
states in a note, the present article was in type before the recent works 
of Kosters, Van Hoonacker, and Torrey appeared, which contest many 
of the positions which it takes for granted. Ezra-Nehemiah has sud¬ 
denly become a storm center for discussion and study. It is being 
asked in all earnestness whether or not there was a general return in 
536 B. C., whether Ezra preceded or followed Nehemiah, and whether 
Ezra actually lived or is merely the creation of the chronicler. The 
answers to these questions depend primarily upon the analysis and 
reconstruction of the books under consideration. While some of the 
conclusions presented by Professor Batten will stand, others certainly 
must be fundamentally modified. 

Charles Foster Kent. 

Brown University. 


The articles which deal directly with the Psalter are few. Under 
most of the heads where one hopes to find something one is disap¬ 
pointed by being told, “See Psalms.” The little that one does find, 
however, is good and up to date. — F. H. Woods, in the article 
Acrostic, enumerates and describes the alphabetic psalms, and points 
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out the significance of this form in the determination of the primitive 
text and of the age of these poems. It is hard to understand why he 
should pronounce Ps. 25 “comparatively early,” or why he should 
doubt that Nahum, chap. 1, was originally an acrostic.—J. A. Selbie, 
in the article Asaph, takes the view that Asaph was the eponym of a 
guild of singers that before the exile furnished the music of the tem¬ 
ple. After the exile this guild came to be regarded as Levitical, and 
in P (Ex. 6:24) Abi-Asaph is made one of the sons of Korah. The title 
“to Asaph,” in Pss. 50 and 73-83, means only that these psalms once 
belonged to the hymn-book of the Asaphite choir.— H. A. White, in 
the article David, holds that the titles assigning seventy-three, of the 
psalms to David are untrustworthy. David was a poet, and may have 
composed some religious songs, but his low moral character and crude 
religious ideas make it difficult to think of him as the author of some 
of the most spiritual products of the Old Testament religion. The list 
of psalms which Ewald assigns to David, White regards as too large, 
but he does not state which he thinks are genuinely Davidic.—In lack 
of direct discussions, I have been curious to see how far other articles 
of a more general character on criticism and biblical theology would 
take account of the Psalter. I have been surprised to find that they 
almost entirely ignore it. The article Amen, by J. Massie, fails to 
treat of its usage. The article Atonement, by J. O. F. Murray, neglects 
the subjective side of this doctrine as exhibited in the Psalms. A. 
Stewart, in the article Bible, gives an elaborate discussion of the pen- 
tateuchal criticism, but on the Psalter remarks merely: “The Psalms 
belong probably to most of these periods, including even the Macca- 
baean (168-165), but chiefly to the latter ones.” Which psalms, how¬ 
ever, belong to which period he does not even suggest. The same 
lack characterizes the articles on Congregation, Conscience, Conversion, 
Covenant, Doubt, Eschatology, and Faith. A notable exception is the 
article on Ethics, by T. B. Strong, which gives a really thorough study 
of the teaching of the Psalter. 

All this shows merely how few men have reached independent con¬ 
clusions in regard to the criticism of the Psalms. Authors are afraid to 
use the Psalms for historical or for biblical-theological purposes, because 
they have no positive opinion where to place them chronologically. 
Psalter criticism must be carried farther before this rich fund of reli¬ 
gious thought can be utilized properly. The subjective guesses of 
critics at the age of Psalms on the basis of biblical-theological theories 
are worthless. What we need is a thoroughgoing philological and 
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historical investigation that shall enable us to arrange the Psalms in 
their true chronological sequence. To the supply of this need the new 
Bible Dictionary seems likely to contribute little. 

Lewis B. Paton. 

Hartford Theological Seminary. 


The volume contains eight articles relating to the prophets and the 
prophetic books. These are Ahijah and Azariah, by Newport J. D. 
White; Elijah and Elisha, by James Strachan ; Amos, by John Taylor; 
Daniel and Book of Daniel, by Edward L. Curtis; and Ezekiel, by 
John Skinner. The articles on Amos and Ezekiel relate both to the 
prophet and his book. 

In the four first articles the biblical account is closely followed. 
Elijah and Elisha are treated as historical characters, and the story of 
their lives is taken to be true history. Even the reality of their mira¬ 
cles is allowed. Critical evidence is, indeed, cited on some points, 
but the reader is left to draw his own conclusions in regard to what 
is proved by it. — In the articles on Daniel and his book, by Professor 
Curtis, the modern critical views have a larger place. It is held to be 
doubtful whether the prophet can be considered to be a historical char¬ 
acter. The book is considered to be a unity, and is assigned to the Macca- 
bsean period, but is, nevertheless, deemed to be worthy of a place in 
the sacred canon. The interpretation of the book is ably discussed. — 
Professor Skinner’s article on Ezekiel gives an excellent account of 
the life and work of the prophet, but claims that it is doubtful how much 
history the book contains, since it is so difficult to separate between that 
which was real and that which was simply imagined by the prophet, 
in the accounts contained in the work. Chaps. 40-48 are the most 
important element of the book, containing a picture of the kingdom of 
God in its final state. The prophet’s relation to the Pentateuch legis¬ 
lation is not discussed, but it is admitted that he seems to occupy a 
position between D and P. 

On the whole, the work of the articles is scholarly and well done. 

Sylvester Burnham. 

Colgate University. 


The liberal proportion of space in this dictionary to be given to 
Assyriology, as evidenced in this volume, justifies its publication, if 
nothing else does. For the contribution of this new science to the 
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knowledge of the Old Testament is simply indispensable to any proper 
understanding of Old Testament chronology, history, and literature. 
One might almost say that too liberal treatment has been accorded, 
when it is seen that the articles on Assyria and Babylonia fill 
respectively twenty-eight and thirty-three columns, while those on 
the Bible and the Apocrypha are limited respectively to twenty-eight 
and twenty-six columns. The larger part of this Assyriological material 
is furnished by scholars who may be said to champion the conservative 
side in Old Testament criticism. Sayce and Hommel are the chief 
contributors, and their work, while it is characterized by undoubted 
scholarship and fulness of knowledge, is also injured by bold assertions 
on topics which are still in dispute, and reiterations of positions which 
have been often called in question. — Other contributors are O. C. 
Whitehouse, who writes too much under the influence of Schrader’s 
Cuneiform Inscriptions and the Old Testament , of which he is the trans¬ 
lator; Ira M. Price, whose informing article on the Accadiansis marred by 
the addition of the only editorial note of contradiction in the volume — 
which seems to us to be in poor taste and of doubtful judgment; H. E. 
Ryle, who writes on topics connected with the early chapters of Gene¬ 
sis with admirable balance and caution of statement; and Theophilus 
G. Pinches, the well-known scholar of the British Museum. — Many 
articles beside those concerned directly with Assyriology employ its 
results for illustration and argument. The most satisfactory examples 
of such are those on the Fall and Cosmogony. In some cases the cor¬ 
recting and informing service which might have been performed by 
Assyriology is wanting. Among such articles may be mentioned those 
on Crete, Cross, and Damascus. It is evident that the editor has not 
cared to correct manifest disagreements and contradictions between 
writers on this subject, except in the unfortunate instance alluded to 
above. This may be a wise policy, though in a popular Bible diction¬ 
ary it is questionable. It certainly illustrates the important fact that 
the last word of Assyriology upon many of these questions has not 
yet been spoken. The most patent example is seen in the chrono¬ 
logical schemes, and in special chronological data furnished by the 
several writers. Bible students who have access only to this book will 
have some difficulty in forming a consistent Old Testament chronology 
from the differing conclusions offered with equal confidence in the 
various articles. 


The University of Chicago. 


G. S. Goodspeed. 
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It is rarely that one finds a monograph so completely answering all 
requirements as the article on Egypt by Mr. Crum. The student who 
desires a compact survey of the civilization of the Nile valley will find 
it here, as it is not to be found anywhere else. This is saying a good 
deal for a history so complicated in its sources, and in which there are 
still so many problems unsolved.— In the account of the physical charac¬ 
teristics there is a lack of clearness which the word canon would have 
dispelled, for Egypt is a vast canon with its bottom covered with loam 
by the Nile inundations. Again, in the Old Empire it is not the 
case that the “nomes” were the basis of the judicial administration. 
But space will not permit the discussion of special questions. — 
The land of Kush is treated by Margoliouth. It is unfortunate 
that so good an Arabist should have been assigned a subject which he 
could hardly be expected to treat satisfactorily. He is fortunate in 
escaping as many mistakes as he has, but it is a pity that the reader 
should not be given the latest developments. The recent progress in 
the study of the language of Kush at Berlin is not even mentioned! — 
The Art and Archaeology, by Petrie, of course exhibit the proverbial 
acuteness of that archaeologist; still it is plain that he is not on as 
familiar ground as the Nile valley. Indeed, it would seem that an 
account of Hebrew art which unquestioningly puts the tabernacle at 
the beginning of the national career needs some modification in the 
light of historieo-literary criticism. Illustration would be a great help 
to these articles, and one looks in vain for a bibliography. — The 
article on the high priest’s breast plate, by Kennedy, does not refer to 
the remarkably similar insignia worn by the Egyptian high priest.— 
G. E. Post writes on the Cedar. He entirely ignores the Egyptian 
material, and thinks the denudation of Lebanon began in David and 
Solomon’s time (!), although coffins of cedar from Lebanon are com¬ 
mon in Egypt in the eleventh dynasty, far back in the third millen¬ 
nium B. C.—The article on Exodus, by Rendel Harris and A. T. 
Chapman, although the Egyptian material in it is taken at second 
hand, shows such judicious selection and use of sources that it is 
a trustworthy and useful guide. — In the article on Famine, by Wilson, 
no reference is made to the significant monumental material of which 
there is not a little. — Forbes Robinson has furnished an article on 
the Coptic Versions, which is a model of thoroughness. It is the 
best presentation of the subject in English. 

The Arabic orthography in the articles touching Egypt is in need- 
of editorial revision, and the omission of all the sources of the illus- 
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trations given is a decided lack. To add the source of an illustration 
is fully as obligatory and just as useful as to add that of a quotation 
or borrowed fact. 

J. H. Breasted. 

The University of Chicago. 

The group of articles bearing upon the Apocrypha and Apocalyptic 
Literature, in so far as it is represented in the first volume, furnishes 
admirable illustrations of method and learning. It may be that there 
is an inclination to overestimate the influence of apocalyptic literature 
upon Christianity, but no one can read that literature without being con¬ 
vinced as to the truth of the general positions taken by the authors of 
these papers. — Professor Charles’ distinction made between prophecy 
and apocalypse seems to be important and sound, although his state¬ 
ment that the Messianic hope is the genuinely Jewish element in the 
apocalypse may mean too much or too little. His two papers upon 
the Book of Enoch are admirable statements of the author’s position. 
It is also worth noticing that, as we should suppose, the relation of 
apocalyptic to Pharisaism is properly emphasized.—The article of 
Porter upon the Apocrypha is an admirably critical presentation of the 
facts, and we shall look for his special introductions with interest. — 
Those upon the two books of Esdras, by Thackery, are good examples 
of what such introductions should be. 

Shailer Mathews. 

The University of Chicago. 

The perplexing problem of the chronology of the New Testament 
is well presented and discussed by C. H. Turner. The chronology of 
the life of Christ, in Turner’s hands, comes out as follows: The birth 
in 7-6 B. C.; the age of Jesus at the baptism thirty years more or less; 
the baptism in 26 (27) A. D.; the duration of the ministry between 
two and three years; the crucifixion in 29 A. D. It is admitted by 
him that these several points, taken singly, are weak, but he says they 
u become, when woven together, the strong and stable support of a 
consistent chronology.” For the material of the problem, and for a 
thorough consideration of it, the article is highly praiseworthy; and 
the conclusion reached is in some respects satisfactory. But it seems 
still uncertain what the length of the public ministry was, and whether 
there is sufficient reason to regard 29 rather than 30 as the year of 
Jesus’ death. Turner’s presentation simply shows how insoluble the 
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problem is. Several uncertainties do not make a certainty, no matter 
how tightly they may be “ woven together.” There are other hypoth¬ 
eses of the dates which are just as “ strong and stable” as the one he 
advocates. It is impossible for scholars to agree whether the public 
ministry was one, two, or three years long j and we are scarcely any 
nearer agreement now than before. The data are capable of different 
explanations and combinations. 

The chronology of the apostolic age is arranged by Turner as 
follows: The conversion of Paul in 35 or 36 A. D.; his first visit to 
Jerusalem in 38 A. D.; the death of Herod in 44 A. D.; Paul’s second 
visit to Jerusalem in 46 (45) A. D.; the first missionary journey in 
47-48 A. D.; the council of Jerusalem in 49 A. D.; the second mis¬ 
sionary journey in 49-52 A. D.; the third missionary journey in 52-55 
A. D.; the date of Festus’ arrival in Judea “seems to be established” 
as 58 A. D.; and the termination of Paul’s first imprisonment in 61 
A. D. The discussion is not carried beyond this point. This is 
ground which has been freshly traversed by many scholars in the past 
few years. Turner has followed the discussion, but has ultimately 
gone a way of his own. It may be a necessity, at any rate it is unfor¬ 
tunate, to have one more chronological scheme added to the already 
long list. Nor does the scheme here proposed command assent. It 
may be as good as others, it is not obviously better. Undoubtedly 
there are ways in which an earlier scheme of dates than the current 
one would relieve difficulties in the apostolic age. And the readi¬ 
ness of scholars to change from traditional positions, where the 
reasons are good, has been recently demonstrated in the adoption 
of the South-Galatian hypothesis by many American and English 
scholars. At the same time, there does not seem to be at present any 
general tendency to move in the direction of the newly advocated 
chronologies. 

It must then be said that, although this article is the best brief 
treatment of the subject thus far published, and while it ably pre¬ 
sents the data at hand, and arrives at some conclusions (presented 
with unexpected confidence), yet it cannot be considered as settling 
the time problems of the life of Christ and the apostolic age. This 
is not because the writer has failed in his effort, but because a con¬ 
clusive determination of the New Testament chronology is at present 
impossible. 

C. W. Votaw. 

The University of Chicago. 
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In the article on the Acts of the Apostles, by A. C. Headlam, the 
solution of Westcott and Hort as to text is held to be more probable 
than that of Blass. Luke is the author, although there is no decisive 
evidence for Lukan authorship earlier than Irenaeus. The Acts is the 
44 sole remaining work which deals with the beginnings of church his¬ 
tory.” It is an artistic whole. Christianity is depicted as a polity or 
society whose external growth interests the author more than the 
internal history. Rome is represented as on the whole favorable, 
Judaism as unfavorable, to Christianity, but there is no hint of an 
apologetic intention in the narration. The situation of the early com¬ 
munity differs from that in which the author lived (Acts was written 
most probably after 70), and the description is not likely the result of 
the historical imagination of the writer. The speeches, though they 
are written in the author’s style and may have some details due to 
him, are nevertheless quite authentic. There appears to be a differ¬ 
ence in style between the earlier and later chapters, but the author of 
the 44 we ” sections is the author of the Acts. He was personally 
acquainted with eyewitnesses throughout and may very probably have 
had one or more written documents. Theories as to sources have 
been made 44 by a number of scholars, mostly of inferior rank, who do 
not seem to have attained any success ” (Sorof, Feine, Spitta, Van 
Manen, Clemen, Jiingst are cited), and the method even of B. Weiss 
and Hilgenfeld is, for the most part, absolutely arbitrary. The article 
is clear, cautious, conservative, but confessedly controversial. It is 
not so much a balanced statement of the whole truth as a case for the 
defendant. Hence its meagerness spite its excellence. The article 
has one great defect. Inasmuch as it presupposes no differences, 
theological or historical, between Acts and its sources, it should have 
treated the section on 44 Sources ” less summarily, not to say cavalierly. 

Union Theological Seminary. J. E. Frame. 

The two articles on the Corinthian Epistles are by A. Robertson, 
who struggles with an embarrassing mass of material. Space might 
have been saved for more important matter by omitting the elaborate 
analysis of the first epistle, which occupies threeucolumns. Principal 
Robertson fails to bring out the incompleteness of the historical con¬ 
nection with the Acts. He places the date of the epistle in 57, as 
against Ramsay and Clemen. He maintains a distinct Christ-party, on 
which he asserts that 2 Cor. 10 : 7 44 lets in a flood of light.” This we 
cannot see. The connection of the Christ-party (supposing that there 
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was any distinct party of that name) with the Judaizers of 2 Corinthians 
is little better than a speculation. He slurs over baptism for the 
dead. He holds that 11 : 27, 29 involves Paul’s belief that the body 
of Christ is eaten. While justly characterizing the epistle as reflecting 
the corporate life of the church, he does not lay stress on the corporate 
union of believers with Christ as its very keynote, and on the breaking 
of this union as the essence of all the abuses which it assails. The 
statement that expediency is the keynote of the ethics of the epistle is 
open to criticism, as is the assertion that these two letters are “ the 
most pastoral of the epistles.” There is no mention of Paul’s views 
of marriage as affected by the expectation of the parousia. The 
delivering unto Satan is evaded. The remarks on the indications of 
church organization furnished by the epistle are sound. He holds 
that the words of institution of the Lord’s Supper are inserted from 
Luke. On the literature he does full justice to Schmiedel, but notes 
Stanley’s Corinthians as among the best modern works (!). He refers 
to Ellicott’s English Commentary with high praise, but does not men¬ 
tion his excellent commentary on the Greek text, and barely notices 
Heinrici’s Meyer (1896), which belongs in the very front rank. The 
article on the second epistle is mainly devoted to the complicated his¬ 
torical “situation.” Rightly, as we think, he holds that 2 : 5-11 can¬ 
not be referred to the offender of 1 Cor. 5 : 1. Not rightly, in our 
judgment, he denies the second, intermediate visit. He decides, 
though hesitatingly, against the separation of chaps. 10-13 from the 
remainder of the epistle. This, however, is still an open question. 

The article on Colossians, by J. O. F. Murray, is brief and calls for 
no special remark. He is not decisive in stating his opinion as to the 
Pauline authorship, though we infer that he regards the epistle as 
Paul’s. He fixes the composition of the three Asiatic epistles at Rome. 
He says nothing of the peculiar vocabulary of the epistle, and holds 
with Dr. Hort as to the unsatisfactory state of the text. He is not 
satisfactory on the nature of the Colossian heresy. 

Walter Lock’s article on Ephesians is a capital piece of work, and 
by far the best of the four. He holds the Pauline authorship and the 
composition at Rome, dismisses Holtzmann’s theory as fanciful, and 
follows Hort and Lightfoot in identifying the letter with that men¬ 
tioned in Col. 4:16. In his summary of the important doctrinal 
points he does not allude to the peculiar emphasis of the epistle on 
the Holy Spirit. Marvin R. Vincent. 

Union Theological Seminary. 
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In this volume the book of Revelation is not directly treated, but 
there are several articles bearing indirectly on the subject. Charles, 
who has done such excellent work on the apocalypses of Enoch and 
Baruch, gives us in the article on Apocalyptic Literature an excellent 
statement of the origin of this branch of Jewish literature, and accu¬ 
rately distinguishes it from prophecy. Most of what he says of the 
nature and purpose of the apocalypse would apply as well to the New 
Testament book of Revelation as to any other apocalypse. Whatever 
may be thought of the theory, now held by many scholars, that parts 
of Revelation are of Jewish origin, no one will deny that it had its 
birth among Jewish Christians. Charles’ statement that an apoca¬ 
lypse “presented a Semitic philosophy of history” is, therefore, as apt 
a description of Revelation as of any other. One is surprised, how¬ 
ever, that Charles, in giving a list of the “ chief apocalyptic writings 
which will be treated in this dictionary,” omits both Daniel and Reve¬ 
lation. Perhaps it seemed to him too much like putting canonical 
books into the same sack with uncanonical, but it is a pity, in such a 
matter, to sacrifice completeness of statement. It is difficult to see 
how the truth could have hurt anyone. 

Of particular subjects in Revelation there are one or two points 
which deserve notice. In his admirable article on Alpha and Omega 
Charles concludes that it is a “ Greek rendering of a corresponding 
Hebrew* expression.” This is not out of harmony with the view of 
Briggs, that this phrase originally occurred only in the apocalypse of 
the Trumpets, which was written in Hebrew. 

Gwatkin, under the head of Angels of the Seven Churches, pre¬ 
sents the arguments for and against the supposition that they were 
bishops. His conclusion that they are “best regarded as personifica¬ 
tions of their churches” is in harmony with the opinion of Lightfoot, 
Thayer, and others, and is, no doubt, correct. 

George A. Barton. 

Bryn Mawr College. 


The Dictionary professes to include the biblical theology, but of 
biblical theology, in the accepted sense of the term, there is little 
trace. That department deals with the teachings of individual books, 
or authors, whereas the only theological articles in the Dictionary are 
on certain theological terms or subjects in the Old Testament or the 
New Testament as collections. The article on Atonement, e. g. t treats 
the teaching of the New Testament in regard to this matter as a whole. 
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This is a defect, not only of title, but of subject-matter, since, as a 
matter of fact, there is not one, but several ideas of atonement in the 
New Testament. 

However, we can gather some material to show the general charac¬ 
ter of the Dictionary in this department. Since biblical theology pro¬ 
fesses to give the teaching of the different authors, it has to discuss 
questions of authorship. What has this dictionary to say about these, 
and especially as they affect the progress and development of theologi¬ 
cal thought in the New Testament ? 

One noticeable fact about English biblical scholarship is that it 
has come to accept the main facts established by criticism in the Old 
Testament, but accepts it as a settled policy that none of the critical 
incursions into the domain of the New Testament are to be received. 
It is evident that this Bible Dictionary is to be constructed on this 
plan. The articles on Exodus, Deuteronomy, Chronicles, Ezra, Nehe- 
miah, Esther, Ecclesiastes, Daniel, are frankly critical, while those on 
Acts, Ephesians, Colossians, are equally uncritical. 

There are three articles in this first volume which deal with dis¬ 
puted books in the New Testament canon. Of these, the one on Acts 
is not entirely satisfactory. The Lukan authorship may be taken for 
granted, but it is not a matter of prime importance. The verisimili¬ 
tude of the discourses in the first nine chapters is rightly accepted, and 
is a matter of vital importance. It is the only representation in the 
New Testament of the early teaching of the Twelve. But the more 
essential matter of the relation of Paul to the Twelve is fatally marred 
by the omission of important facts. Acts 21:17 quotes James as say¬ 
ing that there are myriads of believers among the Jews, and they are 
all zealots of the law. On the contrary, it is the fundamental assump¬ 
tion of the traditionalist that the Judaizing party was only a small 
fraction of the church at Jerusalem. Again, Gal. 2 : 11-13 represents 
Peter as deserting his liberal attitude with the coming of certain from 
James. But what reason could Peter have had for this, if these emis¬ 
saries represented only a miserable faction and not the church as a 
whole, or even if they represented the church, but not the Twelve or 
James ? And yet, here is an elaborate treatise on this matter which 
entirely ignores these prime facts. 

The articles on Colossians and Ephesians are obscured by like 
myopia. 

Turning to articles dealing directly with topics of biblical theology, 
we find that on Christology marked by serious ^scuring of essential 
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facts. The fact ignored throughout this article, never once mentioned, 
is that the title Son of God is a Messianic title, which the Jews never 
understood as involving divine nature, but only the representative posi¬ 
tion of kings, prophets, and others, as standing for God, acting for him 
in their relations to other men. The article acknowledges that there 
is growth in the conception of the person of our Lord, but insists that 
the constant element is this divinity of origin and nature. Whereas, 
any true and adequate statement would have to include this historical 
origin of the title. Then, while the influence of Gentile thought in 
this evolution is admitted, the nature of this relation is not stated, and 
the short paragraph given to it is summed up with the statement that 
“contemporary Greek or oriental thought does little or nothing to 
elucidate the teaching of the New Testament about the Son of God.” 
But why not give us the facts about the Logos doctrine in St. John, 
Colossians, and Hebrews, and let us judge for ourselves about their 
importance ? 

On the other hand, the articles on Eschatology, Angels, Ascension, 
Baptism for the Dead, Bible, Demon, Election, are fair examples of the 
historical method which is at the basis of biblical theology. Those 
on the Atonement and Faith are good examples of the systematic, as 
distinguished from the biblical, treatment of theological subjects. It 
would seem as if the latter were the only treatment of theological 
subjects proper to a biblical dictionary. 

E. P. Gould. 

St. George’s Church, 

New York, N. Y. 



CRITICAL AND HISTORICAL NOTES. 


THE TRANSCENDENTAL ELEMENT IN THE CONSCIOUS¬ 
NESS OF CHRIST. 

The application of historical criticism to the teaching of Jesus 
Christ, regarded by itself, seems like an attack on the originality of 
his ideas. Inquiries into the antecedents of those ideas, as they 
appear in the gospels, point to contributions from preceding Jewish 
thought —sayings of the rabbis, especially of the school of Hillel, 
apocalyptic writings, perhaps practices of the Essenes, as some sup¬ 
pose. And meanwhile a new and daring development of the kenosis 
doctrine goes out to meet this historical criticism, cheerfully sur¬ 
rendering whatever it may claim. 

But when so much is conceded that it is difficult to find room for 
any appreciable amount of originality, the ease with which the tri¬ 
umph of historical continuity has been attained begins to rouse 
uncomfortable suspicions as to the validity of the process. For after 
the logic of the situation has demonstrated that, viewed from the 
standpoint of its antecedents, Christianity would seem to be lacking 
in any considerable degree of originality, the patent facts of history 
rise up and confront it with the startling reminder that nevertheless 
Christianity has succeeded in turning the course of the world’s life 
into new channels by a revolution of thought so stupendous as to be 
rightly named “a new creation.” 

This apparent contradiction is not to be resolved by merely point¬ 
ing to the dynamic element of Christianity as its one distinguishing 
characteristic. It is true that Jesus Christ realized what his prede¬ 
cessors only dreamed, and that the greatest wonder of his work is its 
vitality rather than its novelty. Even in this direction we seem to be 
led on toward the transcendental, since there was nothing in apocry¬ 
phal or rabbinical teaching to quicken its own seeds. That Jesus 
accomplished what others only thought is one indication that he drew 
on resources that were beyond their grasp. 

Still, it may well be doubted whether this is enough to account for 
the facts. The form as well as the force of Christianity, the truth of 
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it as well as its power, come on the world as new in their wholeness, 
whatever they may seem to be in detail. The discovery of the quarry 
from which the stones of a building have been hewn is no explanation 
of the genius of the architect who planned it. 

Thus we are driven back to a fresh examination of our data to dis¬ 
cover how it is that, while so much in the teaching of Jesus may be 
traced to traditional or literary analogies, that teaching still commands 
the world’s attention as something entirely unique. Assuredly we shall 
not recover the precious ore of divine originality by simply collecting 
the residuum when all that strikes us as of a local or temporary nature 
has been strained off. To follow such a process as this is to imitate 
the precarious device of the natural theologian, who, having retreated 
from one point after another under the relentless pressure of the 
advancing army of science, with its demonstration of uniformity in 
nature, has intrenched himself in a last fortress on the ground of the 
mystery of life, the plain consequence staring him in the face that, if 
ever vital forces are resolved into equivalent molecular movements and 
the reverse process is attained in the production of life from some 
transformation of known physical forces, forthwith theology must 
disappear from his universe. As with nature, so with Christ, we can¬ 
not be content to hold just one final citadel of the transcendental. 
We must go back over the whole course of the retreat to see it every¬ 
where if we are to see it anywhere. If, then, the transcendental is not 
to be found in a mere residuum of unexplained ideas, where is it to be 
sought ? Clearly not in phrase or sentence, not as this or that oracu¬ 
lar statement which we can still preserve in literary isolation uncon¬ 
taminated by contact with prior or contemporary thought. It must be 
sought in atmosphere, in perspective, in proportion, in spirit. 

For example, we have a clear note of independence in the Sermon 
on the Mount, where Jesus sharply contrasts his own teaching on such 
subjects as murder, adultery, oaths, not only with that of the scribes, 
but also with that of the Pentateuch. It is possible to see antecedents 
of much that our Lord he^e teaches in various parts of the Old Testa¬ 
ment— revenge forbidden in Proverbs (25: 21, 22), etc. And it may be 
surmised that the strong thinking of a mind of lofty moral tone could 
move to the positions here indicated in its own energy, without having 
recourse to any transcendental knowledge or impulse. Similarly in 
regard to his daring teaching and practice in the matter of the Sab¬ 
bath, Jesus is able to appeal to the example of David and the language 
of Hosea (Matt. 12: 3, 7). A keen perception of analogy and a rigor- 
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ous drawing of inferences may be thought to suffice for the conclu¬ 
sions at which he arrived. 

And yet, when we cease to take his ethics in detail, when we stand 
back from the picture and perceive it in its entirety, so that the pro¬ 
portions of the whole are apparent and the spirit that breathes through 
it is felt, we discover here no mere eclectic system, patched together 
out of even the very best elements of earlier thought, but an idea of 
life wholly in advance of Old Testament writings as well as rabbinical 
teaching, to which we are compelled to give the distinctive title 
“ Christian ethics.” 

The question, then, is, How was this advance brought about ? 

Wendt is decidedly opposed to the supposition that Jesus drew 
either on the teaching of the Pharisees or on that of the Essenes. 
His definite conviction is that our Lord went back to Scripture, ignor¬ 
ing or contradicting subsequent accretions. But this is no final 
explanation. First, we want to know how it was that he alone of all 
men caine to do this ; second, why the result of his doing so was such 
a new reading of the Old Testament as ushers in the New. Clearly 
at least we must allow that Jesus took up a new attitude toward the 
Scriptures; one closer to that of the prophets than to that of the 
legalists; one that drew especially near to Jeremiah perhaps, still one 
that was new, in its newness making a break with the old, not alone in 
the law, but in Judaism generally. 

But now we may approach the subject from another side. With 
Wendt the central point of the consciousness of Jesus and the key to 
all his specific thought and teaching are to be found in his perfectly 
unique perception of God as his Father. Beyschlag ventures to carry 
the analysis a step farther back, suggesting that, as Jesus realizes in his 
own person the beatitude of the pure in heart, it results that through 
his unique purity he sees God as no other man can see him. This 
of course must be allowed, though we may demur at the notion that 
it accounts for everything. 

In the first place, the unique purity of Jesus itself calls for explana¬ 
tion. Then, if purity is not the bare negation of defilement, if it 
has also a positive character as absolute goodness, as the holiness with¬ 
out which no man can see God, for this to be raised to perfection is 
for a divine attribute to appear; in other words, it is for Jesus to be 
evincing his own divinity. We come, then, to the position that it is 
through his divine sonship that Jesus knows the Father. Shall we 
call this a transcendental consciousness ? As regards the phenom- 
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enal, yes; for it is neither a sense perception nor a purely logical 
inference from sense perceptions in the plane of the understanding. 
It need not be thought of, however, as a revelation borne in upon the 
soul of Jesus ab extra> coming from what might be regarded as an 
external world of the eternal. If Jesus is of the eternal, and the 
eternal is in him, it would seem to follow that his own personal think¬ 
ing will be in the sphere which to us is the transcendental. We need 
not, therefore, assert that our Lord followed other methods of think¬ 
ing than those that come within the limits of human consciousness. 
His manner of dealing with the data # of consciousness would be, one 
might say, just that which is natural to mankind. Otherwise, the com¬ 
pleteness of his humanity is marred, or we fall into some form of 
Docetism. Neither need we fall back on a Nestorian division, a double 
stream of consciousness. Let us admit that while on earth he reasons 
as a man can naturally reason. Still it remains that his unique expe¬ 
rience in contact with his Father must have afforded him data for his 
thinking which we do not possess, just as the data of consciousness in 
the saint differ from those of the abandoned sensualist, though the 
scale of difference must be infinitely greater in the experience of our 
Lord, because the purity of Christ is infinitely more holy than the 
sanctity of the most spotless saint. 

Account for it as we may, or leaving it an unexplained mystery, 
we cannot be blind to the fact that Jesus comes to us with a new vision 
of God in his soul and a new revelation of God in his life and teach¬ 
ing. This is not altogether new in words; that may be granted 
ungrudgingly, and yet the great fact will remain unshaken. The 
spirituality of God, the goodness of God, the fatherhood of God are 
all to be found in the earlier revelation — the spirituality in Solomon’s 
prayer at the dedication of the temple, as surely as in the words of 
Jesus at Jacob’s well, the goodness of God as emphatically in Psalms 
23, 91, and 103, and many another passage of the old Scriptures, as in 
the twelfth chapter of Luke. The fatherhood of God, as it touches 
Israel, emerges more than once in the Old Testament, and indeed it 
appears in pagan literature. Homer’s Zeus is the “father of gods and 
men,” who in Latin becomes Jupiter, his fatherhood declared in his 
very name. Yet, on the lips of Jesus and in his life spirituality and 
goodness and fatherhood mean vastly more than in the sayings of 
prophets and poets of the past. 

Marcion was only exaggerating a truth to which the Catholic 
churchmen against whom he protested were strangely blind, when he 
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daringly affirmed that Jesus had revealed a hitherto unknown God. 
The total impression of Christ’s revelation of God is a new revelation. 
Especially may we say that the centrality of the fatherhood in the 
being of God, with the new depth of meaning now to be seen in it 
and the far-reaching consequences flowing from it and dominating all 
religious thought and life, was unknown till Jesus made it known. 
This is his fundamental contribution to the revelation of truth. It 
cannot be traced to Rabbinism, to Judaism, to Old Testament prophecy, 
to the Law. Springing from his own perceptions, born of his own 
conscious relationship with God, neither phenomenal nor illative, it is 
the supremely transcendental element in the thought of Jesus, as that 
thought is communicated to us by means of the gospels. But if we 
concede this point, we cannot stay here. Other elements in the 
thought and teaching of Jesus are of similar character, and are so 
because they are dominated by this central idea of God. 

Thus the ideas of Jesus Christ concerning himself appear to be of 
the same nature. That he was early conscious of divine sonship, 
Luke’s narrative of his visit to Jerusalem in his thirteenth year plainly 
indicates. We cannot say, however, that this consciousness implied to 
him from the first the assurance that he was the Messiah. We have 
no data for affirming that thus early it meant all that we attach to the 
idea of his divine sonship. It may not have been at all self-conscious; 
it may have been wholly concerned with God as his Father, not at all with 
himself as the Son. Nor can we definitely affirm that the full percep¬ 
tion of sonship was first realized at the baptism. Still it is significant 
that Mark, our earliest authority, represents the revelation as then 
made solely to Jesus, and therefore, we may presume, as of real signi¬ 
ficance to him. Next it is to be observed that, whether first attained 
with this revelation or possessed earlier, the assurance of his Messiah- 
ship is henceforth clear to him ; for the whole significance of tempta¬ 
tion w'hich in all three synoptic accounts follows sharply on the 
baptism turns on the mission of the Messiah, and how it might most 
readily be carried out. Here, once for all, Jesus rejects the part of the 
popular Messiah, choosing for himself a w T holly different course. 

The fact that the career of the popular Messiah presented itself to 
him in the light of a temptation is a clear proof that the course he 
felt constrained to follow lay before him as a duty, i.e . 9 that it was not 
chosen for reasons of policy as the best means to attain certain settled 
ends, but accepted under the obligation of truth and right. He must 
have seen from the first that Messianic deliverance and apocalyptic 
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happiness, redemption and the advent of the golden age could not be 
attained by force, or display, or any worldly methods—methods 
which to his pure soul meant the worship of Satan—that they could 
only come by means of the perception of truth and the life of holy 
obedience to the will of God—that life which is so well expressed by 
the author of the epistle to the Hebrews, in his citation from the fortieth 
psalm : “ Lo, I come to do Thy will, O ray God.” He must also have 
seen that these blessings themselves were of a totally different nature 
from those of the Jewish millennial pictures of material delights. 

But this was a new conception of the Messiahship. Righteousness, 
indeed, is associated with the Messianic victory in the “Psalms of Solo¬ 
mon ; ” but no Jew before Jesus conceived the idea of such a Messiah 
as Jesus was. We cannot set down this new turn in the Messianic idea 
to the force of circumstances — to such facts as the irresistible power 
of Rome which precluded any rational hope of success in an insurrec¬ 
tion ; the humble circumstances of Jesus, who as a provincial mechanic 
could not hope to win the honors of princely rank; or the specific 
gifts he enjoyed as prophet and teacher, pointing to the exercise of 
didactic rather than political functions. All three of these facts may 
have contributed to aid in the development of his Messianic idea. But 
they could not have shaped it from the first; because a Jew prejudiced 
by the popular notion must either have ignored the facts while fanatic¬ 
ally clinging to his conviction of the Messiahship, in the spirit of a 
zealot , or have abandoned the dream of Messiahship in face of their 
remorseless opposition to the attainment of it in the way universally 
expected. 

There must have been something in the consciousness of Jesus 
himself to determine him to pursue his original course as the Messiah. 
May not this be traced back to his consciousness of God ? Such an 
idea of God as he possessed was inconsistent with the popular Messiah¬ 
ship ; or at all events could not be satisfied with the crude materialism 
that accompanied it. If there is a transcendental element in our 
Lord’s consciousness of God, that must be taken into account in his 
conception of his own mission. 

To the consciousness of Jesus, it would seem, the working out of 
his ideas concerning his vocation must have preceded his elaboration 
of the conception of the kingdom of God — the temptation in the 
wilderness occurring before the preaching in Galilee, and that early 
preaching only repeating John’s prior announcement of the near 
advent of the kingdom, all exposition of its nature being reserved for 
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a later stage of his mission. Nevertheless, in the order of his public 
teaching the exposition of the nature and laws of the kingdom comes 
before any declaration of his Messiahship. This was the text and 
theme of most of his teaching. 

Here again we are struck with the originality of Jesus, though not 
always in form and phrase. It is possible to discover Old Testament 
antecedents to most of the specific characteristics of the kingdom of 
God, as this is expounded by our Lord. In particular Jeremiah's proph¬ 
ecy of the new covenant (Jer. 31 : 31) comes near to the very heart 
of our Lord’s teaching. And yet it must be said that the total picture 
of the kingdom of God which Jesus draws is unique, new to the 
world, wholly his own. Its inwardness, its spirituality, its humaneness, 
its ethical purity, its mingled graciousness and elevation are all of a 
new order, born into the world with the teaching of its founder. 

Then, if we go a step farther back it becomes apparent that this 
novel conception of the kingdom stands in the most intimate rela¬ 
tions with our Lord’s own perception of the nature and character of 
God. Since it is the kingdom of God\ as God is so it must be; our 
idea of the kingdom must vary directly with our idea of God. If, 
then, the vision of God is transcendental, the idea of the kingdom of 
God rests on transcendental grounds. 

The case is somewhat different with those parts of our Lord’s 
teaching which appear to lie outside the range of his immediate 
experience on earth, even that profound interior experience which is 
represented by the vision of God attained in perfect purity of heart, or 
the perception of divine fatherhood responsive to the relation of 
sonship. Jesus speaks of more or less remote facts—his own death 
and resurrection, his second advent and reign in glory, the judgment 
of the nations, Gehenna, the life eternal. How far may we regard his 
words on these subjects as representative of a transcendental con¬ 
sciousness ? 

Our Lord’s final rejection at the hands of the authorities was darkly 
foreshadowed by the treatment he received earlier from scribes and dele¬ 
gates of the Sanhedrin. Knowing them and seeing clearly what course 
he must pursue unflinchingly to the end, he must have perceived what 
that end could not but be. Probably Holman Hunt is right with the 
posture he gives to Jesus in his picture, “ The Shadow of Death,” one 
that precludes Jesus himself from seeing the shadow as of a crucified 
man that he is casting on the walls of Joseph’s workshop when he 
stands there with outstretched hands. There is no reason to suppose 
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that the shadow lay across his path from the first, though the temptation 
may well have suggested a tragic ending to a course which deliberately 
defied the “prince of this world." Before long, however, the clouds 
gathered darkly enough to presage the approaching storm. But what 
of the resurrection ? No calculation of human affairs could point to 
that miracle. We cannot deny that Jesus had a sure prevision of it. 
May we admit the supposition that his vision of the fatherhood of 
God, his consciousness of his own nature, and his firm conviction of 
his mission must have assured him that God would not permit his 
Holy One to see corruption ? 

Concerning his return in glory Jesus uses most positive language. 
In form this agrees with, and may be said to be derived from, current 
apocalyptic literature. So far, then, it does not point to transcendental 
elements of consciousness. But there are two additions: (i) his 
personal connection with the apocalyptic ideas; (2) the near approach 
of the end. The one might be regarded as an inference from his Mes- 
siahship, the other as a deduction from his perception that the Jewish 
state was ripe for judgment. And yet the language is singularly defi¬ 
nite and exact; and much of it was remarkably verified in the tragic 
events of the year 70 A. D. 

Lastly, as regards the future after death, Jesus adds nothing to cur¬ 
rent conception of its form. ConcerningGehenna 1 e uses conventional 
language — he adds no new revelation, he betrays no consciousness of 
a transcendental nature. Touching this subject tne accent lies on the 
ethical part of his teaching — as to who are in danger of Gehenna, a 
Dives negligent of Lazarus, a degenerate Pharisee. Here we see it is 
just the transcendental character of his ethics that comes in. 

Concerning future blessedness he is most positive, though singu¬ 
larly sparing of descriptive imagery. He scarcely lifts the veil to 
make known the condition of the blessed dead, but he is quite certain 
that they live again and that they are blessed. On this subject he 
partly indorses current ideas. Is he then merely repeating them ? 
It seems reasonable to say that his singularly clear and positive tone 
on a subject about which men speculate timorously points to sources of 
assurance beyond the reach of mankind. But at all events we may 
conclude that his vision of God and his reception of the divine father¬ 
hood would here contribute to the conviction that such a God could not 
be a God of the dead, that to such a Father all his children must live. 

If there is any truth and reasonableness in these considerations, 
they lead to the conclusion that there was a truly transcendental ele- 
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ment in our Lord’s consciousness on earth ; but that this may not have 
been immediate in all relations, but centering in and radiating out 
from his consciousness of God. 

Walter F. Adeney. 

London, England. 


SOME ASPECTS OF PAUL’S THEOLOGY IN THE 
PHILIPPIAN EPISTLE. 

I. 

The Philippian letter, as is well known, is not of a distinctively 
doctrinal character. It is a familiar epistle, called out by the gener¬ 
ous gift of the Philippian church to Paul, in which to his acknowledg¬ 
ment of their bounty the apostle adds such practical counsels as his 
acquaintance with their circumstances suggests. It is informal and 
irregular in structure, so much so as to have provoked the challenge 
of its integrity. It passes rapidly and abruptly from one topic to 
another, and, like the second Corinthian letter, is characterized through¬ 
out by strong emotion. 

Nevertheless, it holds a good deal of theology in solution. It deals 
with doctrinal points, not in the way of exposition, like the letter to 
the Romans, but in the way of allusion to principles and facts which 
are assumed to be familiar to the readers and accepted by them. Such 
hints as are furnished by the Thessalonian and Philippian epistles 
indicate that the type of Christianity in the Macedonian churches was 
exceptionally fine and robust. In Macedonia the apostle’s teaching 
was little disturbed by foreign elements. There are, indeed, evidences 
of the unsettled conditions of a new spiritual life — the gradual root¬ 
ing of new principles and the tendency to partisanship; and Paul’s 
exhortations are addressed to the common inclinations which develop 
under such conditions — boasting, self-love, ambition, and petty jeal¬ 
ousy ; but of conflicts between opposing tendencies of thought and 
faith there is no evidence, either as respects Jewish or heathen inclina¬ 
tions. The national traits of the Macedonians were revealed in their 
Christian life. Without the intellectual vivacity and subtlety which, in 
other places, opened the way for the inroads of speculative gnosis; 
without the restlessness of the Hellenic mind which found vent in the 
discussion of Christian problems—that active, practical, buoyant charac¬ 
ter which made the power of Greece felt throughout the world, the 
courage, tenacity, and power of endurance developed a type of Chris- 
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tianity, simple in faith, generous in impulse, open-handed, fruitful in 
good works, and steadfast under persecution. 

In the present paper I desire to offer some observations upon the 
Pauline theology as it appears in two passages of this letter: the cele¬ 
brated christological passage in the second chapter, and that portion 
of the third chapter in which the apostle sets forth the nature of the 
righteousness of faith. 

Much of the difficulty which attaches to the former passage is due 
to its interpreters rather than to the passage itself, and arises from 
the assumption that in these verses Paul was attempting to formulate 
a statement of the character and conditions of Christ’s existence before 
and during his incarnation. Such a view is utterly inconsistent with 
the familiar tone of the letter and with the practical intent of the 
passage, the principal object of which is to enforce the duty of humil¬ 
ity. As the supreme illustration of this virtue, Paul adduces the 
example of Jesus Christ in his voluntary renunciation of his pre-incar - 
nate majesty and his voluntary identification with our humanity. The 
points of the illustration are thrown out in rapid succession and without 
elaboration, and are all brought to bear upon the exhortation : “Look 
not everyone at his own things, but everyone also on the things of 
others.” Paul does, indeed, rise here above the level of epistolary 
colloquialism, but the impulse to the higher flight is emotional and not 
philosophic. 

Bishop Lightfoot does not escape this error in his well-known 
excursus on the synonyms cr^fjua and p0p<t>y (Commentary on Philippi - 
ans , 12th ed., p. 127). Before the philosophical period the predomi¬ 
nant sense of fiop 4 >rj was “shape” or “figure,” a sense which is retained 
to some extent in philosophical usage, and which occurs in both Plato 
and Aristotle. These two philosophers, however, employed the term 
with a wider range of meaning, applying it to immaterial facts; and it 
is from Aristotle’s usage especially that Lightfoot draws the meaning 
of “specific character” which he attributes to Paul’s use of the word 
here. It may be granted that Aristotle employs it in this sense; but a 
far more thorough discussion of Aristotle’s usage than is furnished by 
the excursus would be necessary in order to make good that position, 
if it can be made good. There are three things to be said: (1) that Aris¬ 
totle, as already remarked, uses the word also in the earlier, objective 
sense; (2) that his more subjective conception of pop<f>y is not uni¬ 
form throughout, being more purely intellectual in his Logic than in 
his Physics; (3) that even in his most subtle and immaterial concep* 
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tion of “ form the abstract is habitually brought into concrete realiza¬ 
tion. His doctrine is familiar to all students, that sensible objects 
consist of matter and form; matter being simply the potentiality of 
becoming, while form makes this potentiality actual, so that matter is 
not intelligible without form, though the form is not necessarily exter¬ 
nal or material. 

I find it impossible to believe that Paul’s use of fwp<f>y was derived 
from Aristotle, or was intended by him to denote “specific character,” 
in the sense asserted by Lightfoot. The starting-point of his concep¬ 
tion lay, in my judgment, nearer to the anthropomorphic than to the 
metaphysical; not necessarily that he definitely conceived God as 
invested with human form, but that he conceived the essential person¬ 
ality of God as externalizing itself and expressing itself in some mode 
apprehensible to pure spiritual intelligences, if not to the human 
mind. But it seems likely, in any case, that Paul’s mind touched the 
conception of “the form of God” very slightly and incidentally, and 
only on its outskirts, since the application of the word ixop<f>y to God 
was mainly a reflection of its application to “ a bond servant.” Christ’s 
humiliation was the dominant idea in Paul’s mind, and the ftop^iy of a 
bond servant, therefore, came first in the order of thought. The idea 
of some embodiment of the divine personality was not altogether 
absent from his mind ; but it is quite possible that it did not assume 
conscious definition, and was chiefly a rhetorical antithesis to 

Nevertheless, it is apparent that Paul uses the word with a recogni¬ 
tion of its peculiar relation to the essential and permanent nature of that 
which is expressed or manifested ; so that it is purposely chosen instead 
of vxrjpua., which signifies merely the outward and transient configura¬ 
tion without regard to that which is behind it. In illustrating this 
distinction, Lightfoot, in one or tw r o instances, seems to me to have 
refined too much, as in his illustration from Mark 16:12, and his 
explanation of pop<£axrts, Rom. 2 : 20, as signifying an aiming after or 
affecting the real p.op$r\ of knowledge and truth. This will hardly hold. 

I assume that in vs. 6 Paul refers to the pre-incarnate condition of 
our Lord, and in vss. 7, 8 to his incarnate state. With this seems to go 
necessarily the continuity of Jesus’ divine consciousness in his human 
condition, that is, that he did not forget or lose sight of his original 
equality with God. This might easily open the whole vexed question 
of the kenosis, which I should have no room to discuss here, even if I 
were so disposed. The fact that Jesus retained the consciousness of 
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his original divine prerogative seems to me to be as clearly indicated 
as any christological fact in the New Testament. 

That it is distinctly asserted in the fourth gospel is admitted. Such 
passages as John 8:58; 13:3; 17: 5,2 4, not to speak of the prologue, 
are unquestionable. He comes from the Father with a special com¬ 
mission. His union with the Father is clearly to be distinguished from 
that which any good man may have with God. In virtue of this union 
he possesses peculiar powers. Even the tremendous prerogative of 
judging the world is claimed by him, to the end that men should honor 
him as they honor the Father. He does not make many or full dis¬ 
closures of the unseen world, but what he does say is said with a tone 
of special authority and as by one who is speaking of his native home. 

But such indications are by no means confined to the fourth 
gospel. They are found in abundance in the synoptic gospels. He 
is the Son of God whom no one knows save the Father, and who only, 
with those to whom he chooses to manifest him, knows the Father. 
Even the title “the Son of Man ” implies his peculiar and representa¬ 
tive relation to humanity, and that he bears the nature of man in an 
exceptional way. He is the fulfiller of the law and the prophets, the 
founder of the kingdom of God, its supreme legislator and head. He 
offers rest to the world, and the offer is based on the delivery of all 
things to him by the Father. He forgives sins with divine authority. 
He assumes authority over Satan and the demons. Men must confess 
him, and the awards of the final judgment are to be regulated by their 
relation to him. He is to come to judge the world, sitting upon the 
clouds, upon the throne of glory, at the right hand of power. Under 
all these utterances lies the distinct consciousness of a unique relation 
to God. That any being should say such things and prefer such 
claims without this consciousness is incredible, except upon the sup¬ 
position that he was either the greatest of dupes or the greatest of 
impostors. 

The same consciousness, unbroken by his entrance into the human 
state, is clearly implied in the epistle to the Hebrews. Nowhere is his 
condition of humiliation more distinctly stated, and nowhere is his 
preexistent condition of divine majesty and equality with God more 
emphatically asserted. In the state of humiliation he is carrying out 
the restoration of the divine archetype conceived before the ages in the 
mind of God. Is it credible that the consciousness of these two states 
should be severed ? Is it credible that the writer should conceive him 
in the work of his priesthood and sacrifice and purging away of sins as 
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not reverting to his own original share in the very design which he 
had come to earth in order to carry out, as having lost or sunk for the 
time all sense of the ages when, as the very image of God’s substance, 
he was working toward this very consummation and bearing onward 
all things by the word of his power ? 

But, it is said, this is not recognized by Paul. Not in the same 
way as in the gospels, for we have almost no utterances of Christ in 
the Pauline epistles; but it is none the less clearly implied. In this 
passage Christ is described as renouncing his pre-incarnate majesty by 
a voluntary, self-conscious act. Shall we believe that in that act Christ 
temporarily annihilated all consciousness of that which he renounced; 
that there was a breach of continuity in the mind which gave rise to 
the incarnation ; that a mighty impulse of free and self-conscious love 
constrained the eternal Son to descend into humanity, and in the 
descent that love lost itself for years ? (Bruce, Humiliation of Christy p. 
227.) Is it likely that Paul, on this point, held a view so utterly at vari¬ 
ance with that of the gospels ? On this point the words of Weizsacker 
are worth citing: “ He had a personal existence before his human 

birth, and his earlier life was divine and absolutely opposed to the 
dependent life of man upon earth. Christ becomes man by a personal 
act. The heavenly descent of ‘ the man from heaven ’ is equivalent to 
the thought that he was ‘in the form of God ;’ and Paul can, therefore, 
say without hesitation that it was Jesus the Christ who first existed in 
the divine form and then humbled himself. Had he not given his 
doctrine of Christ this backward extension, the human life of Christ 
would have become for him a sort of impersonal event, and Jesus a 
mere instrument. His doctrine of the preexistence accordingly 
enables him to look upon Christ’s work as a personal act, and to pre¬ 
serve the bond between him and humanity.” 

On the same line is 2 Cor. 8 : 9. Christ was rich, but voluntarily 
became poor that he might enrich men through his poverty. Are we 
to suppose that Paul regarded Christ in his state of poverty as oblivious 
of the riches out of which he came with the express purpose of making 
men sharers in them ? Or take Col. 1:19, and the context. Here, 
too, the work of redemption through Christ’s blood is put in direct 
connection with his pre-incarnate glory. His original divine dignity is 
emphasized in order to throw into stronger relief his value and power 
as a human redeemer. He stands between the eternal glory and the 
abject human condition as a mediator and reconciler. “ For it pleased 
the Father that in him should all the fulness dwell; and having made 
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peace through the blood of his cross, by him to reconcile all things 
unto himself; by him, I say, whether they be things in earth or things 
in heaven.” Throw out of this passage the idea of the continuity of 
consciousness, and it becomes practically pointless . A reconciler 
must have an eye on both sides. A mediator must have a hand on 
both parties. It is simply incredible that Paul should have conceived 
Christ as carrying on the work of reconciling God and man, things in 
heaven and things on earth, in a state of utter obliviousness or sus¬ 
pended consciousness of the fact that he was from the beginning the 
image of the invisible God, with all the divine fulness dwelling in 
him. 

To the same effect are Paul’s words in i Corinthians, chap. 15, con¬ 
cerning Christ as the agent in man’s resurrection. The whole argu¬ 
ment for our resurrection rests upon the fact that Christ as the Lord 
from heaven became partaker of death and rose from the dead. The 
pre-incarnate condition cannot be divorced from the work in the flesh. 
Did Paul assume such a divorce in Christ's thought ? 

And all these acquire the more force when we have once freed our¬ 
selves from the tendency to regard Christ’s eternal glory and his 
humiliation as distinct. They stood in unbroken connection in 
Christ’s consciousness because of their organic connection in fact. The 
two are parts of one whole. The humiliation is a phase of the glory. 
The outraying of the divine glory in Christ does not cease when he 
becomes man. Love, devotion, sacrifice, suffering for others are divine 
and eternal in their nature. They are outgoings and ongoings of the 
eternal quality of God. Hence the writer to the Hebrews is careful to 
say that “ it became ” even the God by whom and for the sake of whom 
all things are, to carry out his eternal plan of salvation through a 
suffering Savior (Heb. 2 : 10). Incarnation and humiliation were not 
a break in the history of humanity, nor in the eternal activity of God 
in Christ. The “ Lamb was slain from the foundation of the world.” 
Christ's humiliation, so far from obscuring his glory, was a new and 
unique revelation of it. It showed how the divine in man could be 
evolved out of that to which no thought of the divine attached — 
sorrow, suffering, poverty, ignominy, and death; and in its result the 
final achievement of redemption will identify itself with the original 
ideal of creation, and the divine glory will once more be reflected from 
the whole universe of God. 

Passing now from this, we are met by the question whether Jv 
p.opjxrj Bedv vvdpx<ov and rb ttvai Ura Be<f signify the same thing. “No,” 
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it is said. Equality with God did not inhere in Christ’s pre-incarnate 
being. He received it first at his exaltation and as a reward for his 
perfect obedience. Thus Dorner ( Christl . Glaubenslehre t Y ol. II, pp. 
286 f.) says: “ His manhood is raised to a full share in the divine 
majesty as a reward of its maintaining true obedience. He could not 
have been exalted if he had not exhibited a faultless development in a 
true existence and obedience.” 

Along with this view goes an assumed antithesis between Christ 
and Adam. Dorner says: “ While the first Adam grasped at equality 

with God, the second obtained exaltation to the divine majesty; since 
not only would he not assume the divine dignity, but, though himself 
elevated in dignity, humbled himself, and became obedient even unto 
death.” The parallel is developed by Ernesti {Stud. u. Krit ., 1848, 
Hft. 4): “ Adam would be God ; Christ renounced his god-likeness. 

Adam suffered death as a doom ; Christ voluntarily. Adam incurred 
the divine curse; Christ won the approval of God, and the reward of 
exaltation to equality with God.” 

The same view is held by Dr. Briggs. He says : “ It was, indeed, 
involved in his existing in the form of God that he should be equal in 
rank with God. From that point of view it might be said that he 
would not grasp after his own rank, to which he was entitled as the Son 
of God; but it is probable that the apostle had in mind the antithesis 
between the first and the second Adam which is so characteristic of his 
theology. He is thinking of the sinful grasping of the first Adam after 
equality with God under the instigation of the serpent. As the second 
Adam he will not grasp after equality with God, even though it be his 
birthright. He will receive it from the hands of God as a gift of love, 
after he has earned it by obedience, just as the first Adam ought to 
have done” {Messiah of the Apostles , p. 180. Similarly Beyschlag, 
Neutestamentliche Theologie , 2. Aufl., Bd. II, p. 88). 

Setting aside for the moment the question of the two Adams, I fail 
to see the consistency of Dr. Briggs’ first statement—that equality in 
rank with God was involved in Christ’s existence in the form of God — 
with his last statement, that equality with God was something which 
Christ earned by his obedience. This inconsistency is not reconciled 
by the antithesis of the two Adams. At any rate, these statements can 
mean only that the status of the pre-incarnate Christ was inferior to his 
status after his incarnation; that the being whom Paul describes as 
existing in the form of God was something less than the being whom 
God highly exalted. This is clearly put by Beyschlag: “ The subject 
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of this passage is not Son of God, as in the so-called Athanasian 
symbol, but one sharply distinguished from God. The poptjnj Otov in 
which he preexisted is not a pop<l>r) tov Otov, and the ura Otf tlvai is not 
an ?<ra r<p ctvai. There remains between him and the one God, 
who is the Father, so decided a difference that the incomparable glory 
which Christ won through his self-emptying and obedience unto death 
does not belong to him as his eternal, natural possession, but is given 
to him by God’s free grace, and must redound only to the honor of 
the Father. Hence &ivtov tKtvitxrtv cannot signify a laying aside of his 
divine being, but only the laying aside of his mode of manifestation” 
(Neiiie stamentlie he Theologie , II, p. 86). 

It is difficult to see how such words can be reconciled with pas¬ 
sages like Col. 1:15-17, in which, to the doctrine of the form of 
God in the Philippian letter, we have added the doctrine that the 
preexistent Son of God was the mediator between God and the 
creature in creation, in providence, and in redemption. Add to this 
John 1 : 1, 2 ; 5:21 ; 6:4, 18, and especially Heb. 1 : 2, 3. In this last 
passage we have a more technical and formal statement after the 
manner of the Alexandrian school, and according to this statement the 
preexistent Christ was the very impress of God’s substance. 

Beyschlag, as Philo {De Somn., I, 39, 41), insists on the distinction 
between 6 0cos and 0eos, claiming that this distinction is observed in 
John 1 :1. But in that passage fleos, predicated of the Logos, is used 
attributively and with a notion of kind, and is thus necessarily anar¬ 
throus. It excludes identity of person, but emphasizes identity of 
essence and nature. Accordingly, what John says is that the Logos 
was with God, and that with no lower nature than God himself. Philo, 
on the contrary, claims that the anarthrous 0 cos describes the Logos as 
of subordinate nature — Stvrtpos 0 cos. 

Domer cites Rom. 1 :4 to show that Christ was constituted the 
Son of God with power only after his resurrection. “ Therefore, before 
this, he was not the Son of God with power, though he was already the 
Son ” ( Chr . GlaubensL , II, p. 284). But this inference rests on a 
misinterpretation. ’Ev Swdftci does not belong with vlov Otov, but is 
adverbial, and qualifies opicOivTos. Paul’s statement is that Christ was 
designated as Son of God in a powerful, impressive, efficient manner 
by his resurrection from the dead as a work of divine power. Com¬ 
pare 2 Cor. 13:4; Eph. 1:19. 

Moreover, I am unable to see how equality with God can be con¬ 
ferred or superinduced. Equality with God can belong only to essence. 
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As to the antithesis of the two Adams, it seems forced, at best; but 
is there any antithesis ? According to the narrative in Genesis, chap. 3, 
Satan declared that the eating of the fruit would confer a knowledge 
which would make the eaters as gods, knowing good and evil; and the 
woman saw that the tree was to be desired to make one wise. Nothing 
is said of a desire to be equal with God in the absolute sense. The 
temptation and the desire turned upon forbidden knowledge. The 
words “as gods” are defined and limited by the words “knowing 
good and evil; ” and Scripture nowhere asserts or hints that Adam 
desired equality with God. Moreover, if Adam had proved obedient, 
his reward would not have been equality with God. 

Yet something was obtained by Christ, as the result of his incarna¬ 
tion and of his perfect obedience therein, which he did not possess 
before his incarnation, and which he could not have possessed without 
it. Equality with God was his birthright; but his Messianic lordship 
was something which could accrue to him only through his incarnation 
and its attendant humiliation ; and it was this, and not equality with 
God, which he received in his exaltation. The 810 of vs. 9 is not to be 
taken as if God bestowed exaltation as a reward for perfect obedience, 
but rather, as Meyer correctly says, “as the accession of the corre¬ 
sponding consequence.” The sequence is logical rather than ethical. 
Out of the human life, death, and resurrection of Christ comes a type 
of sovereignty which could pertain to him only through his triumph 
over human sin (Heb. 1:3); through his identification with men as 
their brother. Messianic lordship is a matter of function, not of 
inherent power and majesty. The phrase “seated at the right hand of 
God ” is Messianic, and expresses Christ’s Messianic triumph; but 
not to the detriment of any essential dignity possessed before his 
incarnation.. But the incarnation places him, in a new sense, in actual, 
kingly relation to the collective life of the universe. There cannot be 
the bowing of every knee and the confession of every tongue so long 
as Christ merely remains being in the form of God — until he has 
made purification of sins, redeemed creation, and been manifested to 
earth, heaven, and hades as the Savior of men, and Lord because 
Savior. 

Thus new elements enter into the life and sovereignty of the exalted 
Christ. He exists no less as Son of God, but now also as son of man, 
which lie could be only through being born of woman and made in 
the likeness of men. The divine glory shines through the bodily form 
which he carried into heaven with him, yet “ in him dwelleth all the 
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fulness of the godhead bodily-wise” (Col. 2:9). He is what he was 
not, and could not be, before his incarnation—the Great High Priest. 
Having begun the high-priestly work in his death and sacrifice, he 
now carries it on in the heavenly places by his work of intervention 
( brrvyxdv€LVy Heb. 7 : 25) in the lives of those who believe on him. He 
is the minister of the resurrection-life to his redeemed, ever bringing 
to bear on them, through the Spirit, the divine forces which cause them 
to “ walk in the newness of life.” Thus lordship won by conquest 
in incarnation is distinguished from inherent lordship. This is the 
lordship which Jesus preferred to that which was inherent in him as 
the equal of God. 

And in this fact lies the answer to the much-discussed question : 
What is the name which God gave him at his exaltation ? As the 
lordship is Messianic, as the Messianic lordship comes only through 
the human experience and victory, the name will unite the human 
experience and the Messianic dominion : “ Jesus,” the human name ; 
“Christ,” the Messianic name. Not “Lord,” for lordship was his 
inherent prerogative before incarnation. Not “Jesus” alone, for that 
represents only the human experience of humiliation; but Jesus 
Christ— Christ the Messiah only as he was “Jesus.” Accordingly, 
“Lord,” in vs. 11, is defined by Jesus Christ. 

Marvin R. Vincent. 

Union Theological Seminary, 

New York, N. Y. 


THE NEWBERRY GOSPELS. 

When Professor Caspar Ren6 Gregory was lecturing at the Uni¬ 
versity of Chicago in 1895, he directed my attention to a Greek manu¬ 
script of the gospels, in the Newberry Library of Chicago, and suggested 
that it be collated. The results of the work undertaken upon this 
suggestion are here presented. 

The manuscript is a parchment codex, of 211 leaves, carefully 
written in a graceful minuscule. It has generally been assigned, on 
palaeographical grounds, to the twelfth century.* The parchment is 

1 The hand of the manuscript bears a closer resemblance to that of a thirteenth- 
century gospels in the Bibliothfcque Nationale, Paris, than to any other with which I 
have been able to compare it. This manuscript, Gregory’s 293, Bib. Nat. Grec 117, a 
facsimile of which has been published by Omont, Fac-simiUs des manuscrits grecs doth 
de la Bibliothtque Nationale du IX* au XIV e silcle, Paris, 1891, pi. LVI, is dated 
1262 A. D. 
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generally soft and fine, the ink brown with age. The leaves are 
arranged in twenty-six full quires, properly made, with a twenty-seventh 
of three leaves, and measure 13 by 8.6 cm ; but the fact that some quire 
numbers and marginal corrections are partly cut off shows that there 
has been an appreciable loss from the lower and outer margins. The 
fifth leaf of the eighth quire, containing the chapter list for Mark, is a 
coarser bit of parchment, which has been glued in place; but the 
writing on it seems to be in the same hand as the body of the manu¬ 
script. The writing is in single columns, unbroken by paragraphs, 
with twenty-seven lines to the page. The pages are lined in the usual 
way, the writing depending from the line. Quire numbers are written 
at the lower right-hand corner of the first recto of each quire. The 
margins contain the usual Eusebian numbers, the sections in gold, the 
canons in red. The upper and lower margins contain the chapter 
titles, in gold, and the lesson titles, in red. There are frequent 
abbreviations, no capitals save in the margin, the usual accents and 
breathings, and a copious punctuation. The marginal capitals are 
in gold. After interrogative sentences the colon frequently takes the 
place of the interrogation point, especially when the presence of an 
interrogative pronoun makes the interrogative character of the sen¬ 
tence unmistakable. Properispomena followed by dissyllabic enclitics 
are usually treated like paroxytones. In the marginal capitals an 
occasional error of omission or substitution has been made, as will 
appear from the readings given below, e. g ., Matt. 15:14; 19:1; Luke 
17:34; 24:22. Corrections are frequent, although not a few cases 
of itacism and homoioteleuton have escaped the correctors. With the 
possible exception of a very doubtful case in Mark 12:1, iota subscript 
is never written, nor does iota adscript occur. Old Testament quota¬ 
tions are indicated by angular marks > in the left-hand margin. A 
striking feature in the manuscript is the representation of each evan¬ 
gelist at the beginning of his gospel, in a painted miniature, most 
carefully executed on a gold background. The evangelist is shown 
seated before his desk, each picture, with its decorative “IT-shaped 
border, occupying rather more than half a page. Other decorations 
are few and simple, being confined for the most part to the subscrip¬ 
tions and chapter-title lists. 

An examination of the contents of the manuscript shows a quantity 
of accompanying matter. With the first quire begins the gospel of 
Matthew, the preliminary matter which was doubtless, as is usual, 
on a prefatory quire, having disappeared. The first gospel is complete 
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in 357 sections, sixty-eight chapters, the number of mLypa being 
indicated in round numbers as 2,600. Professor Rendel Harris has 
pointed out that the mass of gospel manuscripts containing sticho- 
metrical indications give the cm'xoi in round numbers, Matthew 2,600, 
Mark 1,600, Luke 2,800, John 2,300; and, to anticipate, those are the 
numbers given in the present manuscript. There follow, in twenty- 
seven lines, the subscription drawn from Cosmas Indicopleustes, and 
noted by Scrivener in the tenth or eleventh century gospels, Lambeth 
1178; a brief summary of the first gospel, in thirteen lines ; and a state¬ 
ment as to the origin and history of it, in twelve. The material prefatory 
to Mark then begins. A preface to Mark in twenty-five lines is followed 
by the list of chapter titles for Mark, forty-eight in all. The scribe here 
left a little space, in order to begin the gospel itself on a fresh page; 
and this space has been filled by a crude hand, much later, with five 
verses on Mark. A peculiarity of this addition is the omission of the 
initial letters of all the lines save the second, the intention evidently 
being to add these as capitals, and space being actually reserved for 
this purpose. In the Journal of Biblical Literature (The Andover 
Press), 1890-91, p. 33, Professor J. Rendel Harris has printed a sub¬ 
scription of four lines which he found in a British Museum manuscript. 
Cod. Add. 892, and with which 11 . 1-4 of this subscription are identi¬ 
cal. The subscription in the Newberry gospels, so carelessly written 
as to be almost illegible, runs as follows, the omitted initials being sup¬ 
plied : 

*Oj<r<ra ntpi xpiarolo, Btrjyopos tdvta. irtrpos 
Kvprjo’O’uiv iSi&acrKCv &iro OTopArtov iptripwv 

*Yt\v6ahc pAptcos ayti.pt Kal tv crtkiStarcrlv tOrjKt 

TjcnJVcica koI ptporirtaaLV tvayytXos aWos iSti^Orj 

*E]py°v &pnrparts (K ptyaXov irirpov pvtjOtls 

The transposition of the first and second vowels of Krjpvatnov does not 
appear in the subscription as found by Professor Harris. In response 
to an inquiry, Professor Harris has very kindly sent me a copy of the 
subscription as he found it in another manuscript, Cod. Mon. 518 
(Ev. 83). Here, too, there are but four lines, and these agree with the 
first four of our subscription, save that the Munich codex has l&'&z&i' 
for iSlSacricev. A similar subscription of four hexameters accompanies 
Matthew’s gospel in both these manuscripts. These facts suggest that 
the fifth line in our codex is an accretion, and this suggestion is con¬ 
firmed by the form in which our five lines appear in a fourth manu- 
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script, the Haskell gospels, a large codex of about the year 1500, pur¬ 
chased in 1895 by the University of Chicago. In collating this 
recently, I observed the four-line subscriptions after Matthew and 
Mark; but after the Mark subscription is an elaborate pause, and then 
the following sentence written twice: 

Ipyov dpi7rpC7rcs Ik pcyatXov 7 rirpov 

pVTjOcls, p&pKOS !rev£« To8c 7TVCV/UUXTOS 

cv (TO<fiir) 

Clearly we have in our five lines a combination of these two subscrip¬ 
tions ; and our scribe has neglected to add, not only his initial capi¬ 
tals, but also the last six words of his copy. Perhaps he stopped in 
disgust when he found his sixth line was no hexameter. The value of 
all this is only to show that some time in its history the Newberry gos¬ 
pels came in contact w-ith a manuscript having such a double subscrip¬ 
tion to Mark as that preserved in the Haskell gospels. 

The gospel of Mark, with the longer conclusion, of course, appears 
complete in 239 sections, the 234th beginning at 16:9. After a state¬ 
ment in five lines as to the origin of the gospel of Mark, another 
group of verses is encountered. Unlike the hexameters just given, 
these are in the same graceful hand with the rest of the manuscript. 
They are entitled &riypa/i/xa cis tov aytov p.dpKov 9 and read thus: 

TrcTpov pvrjBcis to ts drroppiqTOL^ Xoyots 

TTJV TOV Oeov KtVUXTLV CIS fipU)TU>V <f>V(TLV 

iv rj to SiwAovv uv OeavOpoiros <f>ipci 
ravrrjv Ka6e£rjs (rwrlOrpri navcr6(f>ti>s 
6 Sevrepevutv puxpKos iv Otoypa<J>ov: (?) 
iravAov yap corses tcxvikov muSorpi/^v 

The material dealing with the third gospel is introduced by a preface 
to that gospel, in twenty-five lines. The list of chapter titles for Luke, 
eighty-three in all, follows. Then appears the gospel of Luke, com¬ 
plete, in 342 sections. Luke is followed by a short introduction of four 
lines to the gospel of John ; the list of chapter titles for John, eighteen 
in all, is next given ; and, after a second introduction of thirty-six 
lines, the fourth gospel appears, complete, in 232 sections. With this 
the manuscript seems to have closed, for the dated subscription, unfor¬ 
tunately undecipherable, scrawled across the foot of this last page, is 
certainly not by the scribe of the manuscript, and is probably due to a 
very much later hand. A coarse fly-leaf, added perhaps still later, is 
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covered with characters illegible even under the glass. The whole 
manuscript is now protected by a handsome red morocco binding, 
done by F. Bedford, London, not later than 1868. 

Of the source and history of the manuscript little can be said. It 
is briefly described in Quaritch’s Catalogue of 1868, 8 where it is num¬ 
bered 9630. It was bought soon after by Mr. Henry Probasco, of 
Cincinnati, and in the catalogue of his collection 3 substantially the 
same description of the little codex is presented. The book came into 
the possession of the Newberry Library, with much more of Mr. Pro- 
basco’s collection, on December 1, 1890, and is now in the museum of 
the library. In working there on the manuscript the writer has been 
put under many obligations to the librarians for their courtesy and help¬ 
fulness. Since its removal to Chicago, the manuscript has been col¬ 
lated by Mr. Edward A. Guy, his collation, which has not been pub¬ 
lished, being designed, he informs me, to form a part of a larger work, 
on which he has long been engaged. A brief notice of the manu¬ 
script, from the hand of Mr. C. E. Woodruff, of the University of 
Chicago, appears in the last edition (1896) of Dr. E. C. Mitchell’s 
Critical Handbook of the Greek New Testament (New York), p. 244; 
while a somewhat longer account, with a facsimile, may be found in 
the Biblical World , Vol. X, 1898, p. 277 and frontispiece. 

The collation that follows is made with the Received Text as repre¬ 
sented by the Lloyd and Sanday reprint (Oxford, 1889) of Mill’s edition, 
as being substantially identical with the edition of Stephanus, pub¬ 
lished in 1550. In the collation differences in the matters of accent, 
breathing, and punctuation are generally not noticed. Thus the writing 
of the negative ov before a rough breathing with an apostrophe, ofy’, 
as though for ov\t, and the occurrences of lid ay for fcrav, or’ dv for 
orav, fxrj 8c for /ti 78c, apa yc for apaye, 81a ti for Start, ovk In for oviccrt, 
«s dwa for waawdy 81* oti for Sum, and similar substitutions, are not 
indicated. The abbreviations are the usual ones, the number at the 
right hand above being employed to show which of several occurrences 
of a word in a verse is mean;. The letters “ tr ” before a phrase mean 
“ transpose so as to read,” the phrase that follows giving the order of 
the manuscript. 

9 A General Catalogue of Books , arranged in Classes , offered for sale by Bernard 
Quaritch, London, 1868. No. 9630, p. 657. 

3 Henry Probasco’s Catalogue of Books , Manuscripts , and Works of Art t Cincin¬ 
nati, 1873- P* 378 . 
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Matthew 1:4—apivaBap | apivaBdp6 fiaXiaprofiaaiXia | <ro\o- 
pcbva pro HoXop&vra 14 a%ifi | 

2:1—Bk | Itj(tov -f- XP LaT0 ^ 5 ovrax; pro ovtq) ii elBov pro e&pov 
16—/cal iv va<n rok oplois avTrft. 

3:I -» S-V' 6 iopBavr) + 7 rorapa) 8 /capirov a£iov pro /capirofo 
af/oi/9 12 /caOapiel pro Bia/caOapiel | — airrov post atrov | airoOr\Kr\v 
-{-airrov I 5 OVTO)?. 

4:4 iv pro iirl 10 foray €-{-6 tt taco pov 15 %a/ 3 a\a)v 18 — 6 'Irjaofo 
20 Bi/crva + avrcdv 23 paXa/cetav corr; prim man paXa/ctavt 

5 : S~ T V V 6 papdpioi pro pa/capioi 12 7roXXw pro iroXfo | oirrcos 
13 i/c/3\7)0ijvai pro ftXrjdrjvai, 16 ofocos l8—av x 19 ofoan | rov 0 eov 
pro rcov ovpavcov bis 20 rrepiaaevarf corr; prim man ireptarevarj | 
tr vpcov f\ Bucaiocrvin) | rrXeicov pro irXeiov | 21 ippi) 0 rj 22— airrov* 
25 t« pro Ty | dirrtBucfo -{-<rov 26 /coBpaTTjv 27 ipp7]0rj 28 ip&Xe- 
ircov pro fSXhrcov | avrrjv pro avrrp 29 ek-\-Tr)v 30 efo-| -rrjv 
31 ippt) 0 7] | / 3 i/ 3 \tov airoaracrlov pro cnroardaiov 32 7 ra9 6 airoXvcov 
pro 89 av cnroXvtrrj 33 ippr) 0 rj 38 ippi] 0 Tj 42 red 04 Xovti pro rov 
0 eXovra 43 eppr} 07 ] 44 rok piaovaiv pro rois piaoinrras | —zeal 
ante 7rpo<rei^eo-#e 46 iroioxxn corr; prim man rroiovaw 47 cf>tXoir; 
pro aBeX<l>ofo | to avro pro oforco 48 0)9 pro coenrep | ianv pro icrn. 

6:5 7aWat9 corr; prim man yovtais 7 irpoaev^dpevo^ pro Upoa- 
evyofievoi | fiaTToXoyrjcn)<; pro fiaTroXoyrjcrrjTe 8 vpcov -{- o ovpa- 
vio 9 15 vpcov-^-6 ovpdvLOS 24 -rov* | +to0 ante ow | papcova pro 
pappcova 26 tovtcdv pro airrcdv 27 rrpoa0r)vai 31 7 repi/3aXXcdp€0a. 

7:1 Kpivere 1 corr 2 perp^rfcrerai 10-\~rj atl ^ e Ka ^ II ovpdvios 
pro iv rok ovpavok 1 2 — vplv | —ovrco | ofoo )9 pro ofoos 14 ri pro 
on 17 outo)9 18 Bvvarai corr 22 tr /cal .... iiroiriaapev, /cal 
.... ifeftdXopev 23 eyvco pro eyvcov 27 Trpoaepprjtjav pro rrpoaeKO- 
y/rav | peydXij ~f- <r<f>oBpa. 

8:2 irpo<r€X 0 wv pro iX 0 cdv | irpocre/cvvci corr; prim man rrpocre- 
kvvt) | 3 + 07 ^ ante airrov 7 4 aXX 9 pro aXXa 5 airrcd pro rep *lt)crov 
8 \07ca pro Xoyov 11 dva/cXr] 0 rj<TOVTai pro ava/cXi 0 r)<rovrai corr; 
prim man -rt? 13 eKarovrdpxv | —/cal 2 | i/cetvrj + /cal v7ro<rrp^r«9 6 
i/carSvTapxw ei*9 Toy olxov airrov iv airrrj rfj &pa, evpc rov iraiBa 
airrov i/yiatvovra 20 aXo7re/c€9 22—/cal 28 iX 0 dv T09 airrov pro iX 0 dvri 
airrcp | pm)para>v pro pvT)p*C&v 32 /cal pro O l Bi | —r&v ^o/po>y* 
33 /card pro /cal rd. 
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9:1—to 4 elBm pro lBo>v 5 —yap | evtcoTrdtrepov corr; prim man 
h orepov 12 vyiatvovre; pro tcr^voirre? 13 aXXci pro aKbl 17 apefrorepoi 
pro apefxrrepa 18 eiaeXdcbv pro iXdcbv x | rw irjaov pro axrrep | tcvpie 
pro *Oti 19 rjtcoXovOei pro rftcoXovOijaev 3 2 tcaxftbv corr; prim man 
tcoeftbv 33—* 0 ri 36 o^Xot*? -[- 0 irjaoiX | iatcvXpevoi pro itcXeXvpevoi | 
—teal ippippevoi | <09 t>ro axrel. 

10:1 -|- tearh ante irvevpaTatv | paXateeuiv corr pro paXatclav 
prim man 2 BdtBe pro BdtBetea 4+0 ante *Iatcapi<bT 7 )<t 8 — v€tcpoit$ iye(- 
pere 10 tov piaBov pro rrj<; rpo<f>rj<i 12 avrrjv-^-Xeyovre: elptfvrj tw 
otteco tovtco 13 -pev .... idv 15 yopoppas pro Topoppeov 18 —Be 
19 XaXrjaere corr 23 ite T779 TroXeoy; ravTrj<! pro iv ttj voXei Tavrrj | 
iripav pro aXXrjv | —ydp 24 BiBaatcaXov -|- airrov 25 diretcaXcaav 
pro itcaXeaav | otfceia/cois pro octciatcov? 27 777309 pro ct? 28 (ftoftelaOe 
pro KpopTjOfjre | cnroKrevovrcov pro cnroKTeivdvTcov 33' apvrjarjrai 
corr | tr tcaydt airrov 36 oltceiatcol. 

11 :1 avvereXeaev pro ireXecrev 2 BeapcoTrjpia) corr; prim man 
BeapOTijpfo 16 iraiBiois | tr tcaOrjpevoii; iv ayopafc 21 ftrjdaaiBa 
pro B rjBaaiBav 23— tov | dvmjreoOelaa pro injrcoOeiaa 27 3 pro 

12:2 IBSirres-^-avrois 5 dvaCnot corr 6 peityv pro peCtptv 
8 —teal 10 ty -f- itcei 11 irearj pro iptrearj 13 dirotcarearddrif) 
yelp airrov 15 iOepairevae irdvras — airroxr: 18 rfvBoKijaev pro evBdtcrj- 
<T€V 21 —eOirq 22 teaxftov corr; prim man tco<f>ov ? 25 iairrrjv pro iav - 
*ri?9 bis 26— tov | — ovv 28 — iyio 29 Biapirdarj pro Biapiraaei 32 idv 
pro dv 1 | rib pint pro rovrep r<p 54 — ayadd 3 5—7779 tcapBlas | —ret 
37 tearaKpiOrfarj pro tcaraBucaaOrjar) 42 ctoA.o/xgoi /09 pro ^LoXopebv T09 
bis 44 iXScbv pro iXOov | or%oXd£ovra + teal 45 airrov pro iav- 
rov 3 | —teal* 48 ^ pro teal. 

13:3 aireCpeov corr | tov airelpai tov <nr6pov airrov pro tov 
owelpeiv 4 airelpeiv corr | 3 pro a | — rjXOe | —teal* j airro pro airra 
5 teal aXXo pro aXXa Bi * 2 dv exv corr pro fy* 1 * 1 4 ~^ | (rvvrjTe 
+ teal ov prj <rwf)T€ 15 itetcapvaav pro inappvaav | 6 <j> 0 aXp 0Z9 + 
airrebv | laaopai pro iaaeopai 16 atcovovai pro atcovei 18 r^peh pro 
'TpeU 26—teal* 27— cry | —rd 33 itcptrsjrev pro ivtiepirfyev 34 ovBiv 
pro ovte 36 irapaftoXrjv -j- Tavrrjv 39 SepeaTal + oi 40 teaierai pro 
KaTatcaierae 42 teXavBpbs corr; prim man tcXadpds 44 —tt aura 
45 dXivcarH | —av$pdrrr<p 50 oBSvreov corr? 52 T»j ftaatXela pro 
eh ttjv ftaaiXelav 5 5 Ti/crwvos pro tIktovos 5 7 oltcela pro oitcla. 
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14:7 eopoX6yr\ere pro oopoXoyrjcrev | tr Bovvat avrrj 14 avrots pro 
airrovs 19 eeciXevere pro KeXevcras | ava/cXtOrjvai corr; prim man 
ava/cXrjdfjvat | rov %6prov pro rovs yoprovs 22 —airrov 25 Terdprr} 
corr | — 6 *1 rferovs 28 tr eXOelv irpds ere 35 irpoerijveytca pro rrpoerrf- 
veytcav 36 tva -+- tcav | iereodrjaav pro BteerebO^erav. 

I5 : 3—*al 4 —erov 5 Bs + 8’ | ix^eX^Qels pro dxjyeXrjO^ | rtprjeri) 
corr 14 tr rvefiXol eiertv oBrjyol rvefrX&v | v<f>Xo <? car r | — 8k | ifiire- 
erovvrat pro rreerovvrat 22 rjBov pro IBov 25 7rpoaetcvvrjaev pro rrpoere - 
scvvei 29 perfias pro perafias 31 -\-tcal ante yeoXovs 32 fyayovert pro 
efrayeoert 39 dve/Srj pro ivifirj. 

16:2 evBeia 3 nrpeotas pro 1rpoat | BvvaerOe -j- 71 mvai 8 ewre 
— avrols 9 ovre pro ovBe I 7-|-o ante ’I^troO? 18 olfcoBcopijaeo pro 
oi/coBopijerco | Karteryveroertv pro tear teryver over tv 20—'Iijow? 21—/cat 
apytepieov 24 dtcoXovOeireo corr 28 Bo^rj rov rrarpos pro / 3 euriXeiei. 

17:2 ipartairrov pro iparta airrov 3 pcovarjs pro Maxrfjs 
4 peoerel pro Mwcry | tr 7}Xta ptav 5 ert + 9 c/c /rt? aro | —6 

'lrjerovs 12 aXXa pro aXX’ 14 — airreov 19 efcfiaXXelv pro itcfiaXelv 

20 kokkov corr; prim man kokov 22 —Be 24 BtBpaypa pro BtBpaypa 
bis 27— airrots. 

18:2 auT< 5 i /ra avro 4 —oort? .... ovpavebv 5 tr ev iratBiov 
t otovrov 6 KpeppaerOi) pro KpepaaOrj j — eerrtv 8 avrov pro airra | 
ftXriOrjvai corr 9 — 0 | / 3 X 7 j 6 rjvat corr II aeberat corr 12 yivr) pro 
yevrjraC | evevr^Koraewia pro evvevTjKOvraevvia 13 evevrjKovraevvia pro 
iwevrjKovraevvia | irXaveo pivots corr pro TreirXavrj pivots ; prim man 
rrXavopivots 14 Bv pro els I 5 dpdprr) pro dpapTrjerrj 1 6 araO^aerat 
pro erraOrj 18 clv pro eav bis 19 —ort 26 BovXos -f- etcelvos 28 el tl 
pro o t t 29 —iravra 30 aXXa corr; prim man aXX’ | a7ro8a> -f- irai 
31 iavr&v pro airr&v. 

19:1 riXeerev car i 5 tcoXX-rjOtjererai pro TrpoaKoXXrjOrjaerat 
8 oirreos 9 —el 12 ovrofs | —reav 1 14 —teat | tccoXvere corr; prim man 
koX vere | iXOev pro eXdelv 16 rls pro cl? 19 pqripaerov 20 tr 
ravTa iravra 24 elereXdeiv pro BteXOelv 2 $—avrov 26 — ierrt* 
28 rraXtvyeveeria pro rraXtyyeveeria 29 oerrts pro 89 | o heiav pro 
o betas | eKarovrarrXaerCova corr; prim man -wva. 

20:3 —rfjv j eiipev pro elBev 4 teal itcelvos pro KatceCvots 5 irepl ~f~ 
tt)v I ivdrrjv pro ivvdrrfv 7 — & On 10 irXelov pro rrXeiova 15 a)? pro h 

2 1 evcovvpeov -|- erov 22 t) pro teal 26 carat pro eara> 27 eerrat pro eerreo 
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28 Sxnrep + teal 29 rj/eoXovBr)<rav pro rj/coXovOrjoev 30 + 0 ante 'lyoovs 
tr 7 rapayet 6 Irfaovs 31 —*0 Be o^Xos .... A afilB 33 vfidtv pro r/peov. 

21:1 / 3 r)Ba<f>ayrj pro Br)B<f>ayrj | eXat&v corr; print man iXteov ? 
3 a7rocrTeXXct pro diroareXel 8 ret ipdna airrcov pro eavrSiv tA 
[pana | — aXXot Bk ... . oBq> 12 — rod Seov 14 tr %a>Xoi teal rv<f>Xol 
18 €7rl pro els | irreCvacre corr 25—7 roBev | tr ef ovpavov fy | iv 
pro trap* | ovv suppl corr 26 airavres pro Trainee 27 tr vplv Xeyco 
28 av0pto7nk + tls ] tr Bvo reteva | —pov 30 erepco pro Bevrcptp 
32 7 Turret) pro rrtarevaat 36 ainovs pro avrols 40 ore pro orav | 
7 toit)(T€l corr; prim man iroirftrrj. 

22:4 r)Tolpa<TT(U pro rjrotpaaa 7 teal ate ova as pro *Atcovaas 
Be | ffaaiXeis + itcelvos 9 TropevBevres pro 7T opeveaBe | eav pro av 
II prj pro ovtc 13 tr teal iroBas | fiaXere pro itcffaXere 

I 5 eXafSov -f- tear' airrov 16 peXXei pro peXei 2 1 rdre -f- ovv j a7ro- 
Bore— ovv 23—0/ 24 i^avatmjoei 30 iv a -{-ra> 32 — 0 €O 9 5 37 eefnj pro 
enrev | — tt ; 1 39 avrrj pro ainrj 40 tcpkppavrai 45 tr tcvptov airrov 
tcaXel 46 rjBvvaro. 

23:3 eav pro av 4 tw corr; prim man to? 10 on pro eU 
yap | — 6 aTite KaBrjyTjrrjs | tr tcaBrjyrjTrjs itpatv earlv 11 peitfiav corr; 
prim man pei£ov : 3 —Sc 15 7 rotelrat pro rrotelre 17 pet&v corr; 
prim man pet^ov 18 dv pro iav 23 ravra+Bk 25 aBuctas pro atepa- 
trlas 28 ovrtos | eaeoBev corr; prim man eooBev 34 arroareXd) pro 
cnrooreXXo) 36 + cm ante rjfcei | tr irdvra rain a 37 cnrotcrevovcra pro 
diro/crelvovcra. 

24:2 tr ravra rravra | prj 3 corr 5 tw corr; prim man to ? 
6 peXrjoere pro McXX^cere 7 Xoipol corr; prim man Xtpol 14— tout 0 
15 €<7X0)9 pro earos 17 + teal ante 6 | ra pro n 18 + els ret ante 
orrurw 20— iv 24— yap 32 eftvXXa corr; prim man <l>vXa 33 ovreos | 
tr ravra rravra 35 rrapeXBaxriv 45 Beparrelas corr; prim man 
Beparrlas 49 owBovXovs + airrov | iaBtrj corr pro iaBCetv ; prim man 
€<tBUl I rrlin) corr pro rrlvetv ; prim man rrlvet . 

25:2 at suppl corr 3 avr&v pro eavrcov 1 8 at* suppl corr | vp&v 
pro fjptbv 9 ov prj pro ovk | tr itplv teal rjplv 1 4 avBpeorrds + T19 
2 1 —avrip 28—ovv 29 Botcel $x €lv P ro *X €L 3 ° e/cfiaXere pro itcftaX- 
Xere | -}- ravra Xeycov iefxovei • 6 &ra atcovetv atcovkrco 36 rjprjv 
corr 37 etBopev corr 38 avvrjyayopev corr 4 3 — %evos .... cvvrjydyere 
fie 44—airr$. 
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26:1—7 rdvra? 4 tr BdXo) Kpartfacocri 6— 4 v HrjOavta 8 aTrd>Xeia 
corr; print man cnrdXeia 9 BoOrjvai corr; prim man BoOrjvi ? 11 tr 
Toin tttco^ois yap iram-ore tyere 17 kroipdaopev pro eroipdawpiv 
18 4 cm 19 (caOcos pro a >9 2 2 \017r0vpev01 pro Xvrrovpevov | rjp^aro pro 
ijp^avro | —avT(p 26 —top | evxapi<rrr$<ras pro evXoytfaas 28—yap 
29 yevrjparo^t pro yewrjparos 3 3 + post 4 yd) 3 5 cnrapvrja-copai pro 
airapvr\aopai | + post 'Opoiavt 36 paOrjrah + avrov | av pro ov 
38 avroh + 6 irjcroik 4 2 TTpoarjv^aro + 6 irjaoiX 43 tr iraXiv, evpCaKei 
airrois 4$—avrov 48 4 dv pro Av 52 arroPavovvrai pro cnroXovvrai 
54 ovtgk 59 tr Oavarcdacocriv avrov • 60 —/cal 1roXXcov . . . ei/pov 
71 —avrov* | + 4 /cel ante Kal ovros 73 tr Be pucpov 74 / caraOe - 
parC^eiv. 

27 : 3— rots 9 6 tcopfiovav pro /cop/ 3 avav II — avrq> 1 2—rd>v* 
15 eiwdei corr | tr Beapiov ra> o^Xa> 16 ftapafiav pro B apafifiav 

17 tfAere-f - ra>v Bvo 22 Xeyovai—avrcp 2^ — Xeyovre; 26 <\>payeXdnra<; 
pro <f>payeXXdxras 29 avrov pro avrtp 31 4 verrai^av corr | — avrov 3 
32 4 £epx 68 evoi pro *E %ep , )(6pevoi 33 0 pro 09 3 5 — iva .... tcXy)pov.* 
41 Trpcafivrcpwv -}- /cal <f>apt,aaicov 42 eV’ ante avrq> 4 3 — vvv 
44 avrov pro avrfr 45 evar 779 pro ivvarrj 9 46 4 varr)v pro 4 vvarrjv | 
Xt/iA Xapd 55 — cnro 1 63 tr o 7rXavo9 i/ceivos. 

28: 2 dvpas -f- toO pvrjpeiov 5 tr f rjreire rov iaravpwpevov 
6 — 7 a /3 19 — ow. 

Mark 1:5 — 17 8—eV 1 13 reaaapdfcovra -j- /cat vxncra<: reaaapa- 
Kovra | — 01 16 rov cripiovos pro avrov 19 Bucrva -f- avrtov 21 iXdcov 
pro eloeX 0 d>v 22—adroit; 27 eavrov 9 pro adroit; 30 + rov ante 2 t/xa>- 
V09 34 46 epdirevaev | + T ° v XP L<TT0V ^Ivai 36 leareBuol-ev pro tcare- 
Buo^av 37 tr ere farovai 38 Kal 4 k€i pro Kaxel | 4 XijXv 6 a pro 
i£eXrfXv6a 45 iravroOev pro rravraxpOev. 

2 : I tr eUrfjXOe iraXiv 3 avrov -j- rive 9 4 ?jv + 6 Ijjaois 5 df^etovrai 
corr; prim man d<f>eo>vri ? 7—ovro) 9 aov pro <roi 10 tr 4 irl rr}<; 7779 
cKptevai 14 irapayoav -f- o irjtrov? | Xevt pro Aevtv 16 IBovre; Be avrov 
oi ypap par eh Kal oi <f>apiaaloi pro Kal oi ypap par eh .... avrov 

18 vrprrevovaiv pro -<n 19 Bvvavrai corr; prim man Bvvavri ? 21 — Kal 1 
22 aXX’ pro aXXA 23 — 4 v 26— rov*. 

3 : I 4 %r)papdvr)v pro 4 %r)papp 4 vr)v 2—ei roh adfifiaai Oepairevaei 
avrov 3 4 %r)pap 4 in)v pro 4 ^r}papp 4 vrjv [ eyeipai corr $ — y* 7 VKoXov- 
Otfaev pro rjtcoXov 0 r)<rav 7, 8 tr IBovpaia 9 .... UpoaoXvptov .... 
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lovBaias io d’sjrtoprai corr; prim man ayjrovrat n wpoaimirrop pro 
rrpoahnrrrev | etcpa&v pro expose 12 tr (pavepov avrov | itoly]<t(m)<tiv 
- j - on rfBearav top xpiorov airrov elvai 14 + rou 9 ante BdtBexa | post 
avrov + ov9 teal airoaroXov^ a ovopaae 17— tou* 20 pr) Bb pro prjre 
2 j—ov | tr ovBeU Bvvarai | dptrdoai pro Biapirdvai | Biapiraarj pro 
Biapiraaei 28 dv -j- 32 tr wept airrov 0^X09 33 real pro fj. 

4: I tr 0^X09 7 roXv 9 irpcn avrop 2—avrois 4—rot) ovpavov 7 aXXo 
corr; prim man aXXo9 | eBcofcev 8 ip pro ev ter Q—avrol; 11 BeBorat 
corr; prim man BeBon? 15 a/covoaxnpairrov iS—ovroi eiaiv* 
19 ai* suppl corr 20 iv pro ht ter 21 reOrj pro iTnre6^22—n 28 xap- 
irov <f>€pei pro /capirocpopei 30 opoidxropev pro bp.oidxrojp.ev 3 I kokkov 
pro tcoKKip | pueporepos + pep | tr - icrri iravrcop tup oirepparcoi 
33 — 7roXXat9 36 irXola pro irXoidpia 38 peXXei pro peXei 40 ovtcd? 
41 oi avepoi pro 6 dvepos. 

5 : 3 pprfpaoi pro pvTjpeiov; | tr Brjoai airrov 4 iax v<T€ pro toxy* 
5 tr ppr/paoi .... opeoip 6 —curb 7 Xeyei pro ehre 10—7roXXa | tr 
cnroorei Xrf avrois 11 ra> opei pro ra oprj | — peyaXi] 12 irape/caXovv 
pro irapetcdXeaav 14 cnnjyyeiXav | -j-* KCLL ante « 9 l 1 5 ioxv K ° Ta corr; 
prim man eox LK ° Ta 18 ip&aivovros | tr per* airrojv r) 19 teal pro 6 
Be 'lrjoovs | TT€ 7 roi 7 jK€ pro iiro(r)<re 23 airrd) pro airrfj 24 aTrrfxOev \ 
rjtcoXovOei corr 26 ai/rift pro eairrr j? 34 6 Bk -f- irjoois | paanyyd; 
pro paanyd; 38 -j- /cal ante /cXaiovras 40 irdvra*; pro arravra 9 
41 eyeipe pro eyeipai. 

6 : 2 iva pro otl | yiveovrat pro yivoirrai 11 eav pro hv | teal 
pro f) 1 15 — ^ 17 —ydp | — Trj 20—Kaiayiop 27 oTreKovXdropa pro 
(nrexovXdroopa 28 — 6 Be ... . avrov 29 —rep 31 ev/caipovv pro 
rjv/caipovv 32 anrrfXOev pro cnrrfXOov 33 — oi oxXoi | airroxn pro 
avrov * | — /cal ovvfjXdov rrpen airrdv 34 tr 6 lij/rov; elBe 35 Xdyovaiv 
+ airrd) 37 tr Brfvapuov Bta/coaiaiv 39 iv pro irrl | xXwpd) corr; 
prim man xXopd) 44 —axrel 45 cnroXvcret pro airo\v<rr) 51 tr i%lcr- 
ravro ip eaxrrov; 52 tr airr&v 17 xapBla 53 yewrjaapdr pro Tevr)- 
craper 56 idv pro hv bis. 

7:2 aprop pro aproxn | ipepyjravro -f- airrov; 3 IBaloi pro *lov- 
Baloi 4 ^aX*eiW pro p^aX/c/aw 5 breira corr | — top 6 tr foata? 
7rpoe<f>ijr€V(T€ 8 tr 1 roXXa irapbpoia roiavra 18 ourax? 19 kolXUlp 
corr; prim man xoXlav 22 xmep^^avia corr 24—rrjp | rfOiXrjae pro 
fjdeXe 25 tr rrepl avrov yvp)) 26 avpo^oipUiaaa pro 'Zvpotfyoipurcra | 
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4tc/3d\i} pro i/cfidWy 28— r H direKplOy | rraiBdov corr; prim man 
mBUov 32 poyyiXaXov pro poyCXaXov 33 imXafidpLevos ? atrou /ra 
dtroXafidpevos avrov . 

8: 1—6 | — avrov 2 —yBy 3— /cal | vyaro; corr pro 

vyerreis ; prim man vyareis 7 irapaOelvai corr; prim man -Orjvai 
IO tr evQean 13—to 1 14 aprovs + ot paOyral avrov 17 —Kal | 

yvov? -f $e | —vpwv 18 ovBk pro teal ov 21 Xeyei pro eXeyev 24 Xeyei 
pro £Xeye | —otl et op<d 25 aveflXe+e pro ivepXe+e 26 viraye eh 
top oltcov ooir Kal idv eh ryv Kmpyv eiaeXOy^^ pyBev pro . . . . • 

pyBe 30 airreb pro avroh | + o lytrofc ante Xva 31 + rcbv ante 
ap%i€pea)v | -}- TOiv ante ypapparewv 3 5 idv pro dv 1 | eavrov yfrv^yp 
pro +v%yv avrov 2 | 38 idv pro dv. 

9:4 pcovarrj pro M&xrei 5 tr rpei 9 <TKyvd$ | pcoay pro MwacI 
6 XaXyaei pro XaXyay 7 — Xeyovaa 8 tr ovBeva elBov ovKeri 12 Xeyei 
pro ehrev | cnroKaOiardvet pro cnroKaOiara 13 otl— Kal 19 (f»epere 
poi avrov &Be pro (j>epere . ... pe 20 iBov corr pro lBd>v prim man 
2 5 —|-6 mite 0^X09 28 ori -f- Biari | eKfiaXXeiv pro eKftaXelv 32 ipeo- 
ryaai pro €7 repttrfjaai 38 — 8e 39 KoXvere pro KcoXvere 40 ypwv pro 
vpa)v* 41—T9i 42 idv pro dv | puepebv -}- rovrcov | pvXiKo? corr; prim 
man pCKiKos 43 aKavBaXXay pro aKavBaXi^rj 44 6 aKtoXy£ corr 
45 tr <roi iarlv 47 iarlv pro ian 49 — /cal .... aXiaOyaerai 
50 avros pro avro | aprvaerai pro aprvaere . 

10:1 eld>6ei corr; prim man euoOy 2 — 01 5 eypa+e — vplv 
6 irrolcrev pro iiroLyaev 8 tr aap!~ pLa 10 rovrov pro rov avrov 
14— /cal* 16 evXayei pro yvXoyei 19 — py enroarepyay^i 21—T0Z9 | 
ovpavoi 9 pro ovpavat 24—T0I9* 25— T779 1 et 3 27 —T9) 1 28 — Kal 1 | 
yp^aro+Be 30 aBeX<f>d<; + ical irarepa | pyrepa pro pyrepas 31— ot 
33 — /cal tow ypapparevai 34 avred 1 corr 35 iroiyaevi pro woiyay? 
41 ro)v Bvo aBeXfjxov pro *1 aKa>/ 3 ov Kal *Ia >dvvov 43 ov ra >9 | tr peyas 
yeveadai | tr vptov BiaKovo? 44 idv pro dv 46 + 6 ante 1/109 51 — 
arroKpiOeh | pafiovvl pro *P aftfiovl 52 ynoXovOei corr; prim man 
ynoXovOy. 

11 :1 / 3 y 9 <r(f>ayy pro Byd^ayy 3 a7ro<rreX\€c pro arroareXel 
4— rov 5 iardrroDV pro icrryKorcov 8 (rrifidBas pro aroifiaBan 13 —|— airo 
ante paKpoSev 18 airoXetrcoaiv pro dwoXeaovaiv | i^eirXyaero pro 
i^errXytraero 21 avapvyaOeU corr; prim man -aOy 9? | i^yparai pro 
igypavrai 22+6 ante 'lyaofc 23 6 pei corr; prim man ope 24 airyade 
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pro alrelaOe 25 ar^fcrj Te(?) corr 28—tt+ i^ovaUiv ratmjv | BiBancev 
pro iBaacev 29 tr /caya) vp ea? 32—aXX’ | —ovt<o 9. 

12:5 arro/CTevovres pro airoKreivovres 6 —*Oti 7 airoKreCvoipev 
corr; prim man cnroxrevopev 14 ^eXXet pro peXei ig—ori 20 %aav 
+ 7rap’ yplv 21 oiJto? pro avro? | a>aairros pro anravrar: 25—01 26 
roO pro t ^9 276 0€o?+0eo? | —060? {(ovTcov 28 tSaw pro elBa>s | 
iravTwv pro iraa&v 29 Trdvrwv ivroXr) pro iraaaiv r&v ivroXdtv 30 
irpwrrj + irdirrav 32 —0eo? 33 — /cal to ayarrav .... wr^vo? 35 
*tr BaBian 36—t£ j ef 1 | Xeyec pro YArrev 37 /caXet pro Xeyet 39 
7rpa>rotca6eBpiais pro TTpcorotcaOeBpias 41 eftaXov pro eftaXXov 43 
e/ 3 aXe pro fiefiXrf/ce 44 irepiaaevparos avroiv pro irepiaaevovros 
airrois. 

13:4 tr rauTa rravra 5 tr rjp^aro Xiyeiv av to£? 8 Taura 
rravra apxv d>Biva>v pro dp%ai ojBIvcov ravra 11 pepipvare pro rrpo - 
pepipvare | XaXijaere pro XaXrjarjre | peXerare corr | tr vpels eVrc 
14 ecrraj? pro 60-7*09 16 inrirpeyjrdra) pro briarpeyjrdra) 19 ev rat? 
rjpepais itceivai ? a/ rjpepai itceivai | 0X/+6i?, olac ov yeydvaaiv 

ovBbrore roiavrai pro 0 Xiyjns y 01a ov 76701* roiavrr) 20 fjpepas 1 
+ ixeivas 23 arravra pro rravra 26 tr /cal 80'^? 7roXX^? 27—/cal 1 | 
+ roO aw/r ovpavov 29 ovtqx? 30 tr ravra nrairra 31 rrapeXevaerai 
pro rrapeXevaovrai | rraXeXOa/aiv pro rrapeXOcoai 32—t»)? 2 34 tr rrjv 
i^ovaCav avrov. 

14 : 3 —7-77 5 toOto + to pvpov 6 ip ipol pro els ipe 8 ea%ep pro 
eiyev 9 idv pro av 10 —o 2 11 apyvpia pro apyvpiov | tr avrov ev/cai - 
par: 1 3 inravTqaei pro arravrijaei 1 4 av pro idv 1 5 dvwyeayv corf 
pro avtoyeov ; prim man avdryetov? 18 —teal iaOidvrwv 19 iyd>*+eipi 
20 — in 22 euxapiarr/aas pro evXoyjjaas 25 yevrf paros pro yewrjpa- 
to? 27 — iv ipol 29 a/cavBaXiadrjaovrai-)-iv aoi 30 ort + av 31 6 
Be + 7 rbpos | dnrapvrjacope pro arrapmjaopai | a/aavreos corr; prim 
man a/aavros 32 rrpoaev^opai pro 7 rpoaevfccopai 33—top 2 35 nrpoa- 
eXBcov pro rrpoeXOd/v 36 aXX’ el n pro aXXd ri 37 la^vaas + tchv 
38 rreipaapov corr; prim man rrrjpaapdv? 41 a7r^ei+T0 t^Xo? 
43— 2 ri | rrapayiverai corr; prim man rrapayCveri | —r&v* et* 
44 avarjpov pro avaarjpov | idv pro dv 4 5 X^ye* + airra> 50 avrov 
+ 0 1 padijral 51 rfKoXovdrjaev pro rjtcoXovdei 52 tcaraXnrtov corr; 
prim man -Xnrov 60—ro 62 tr i/c Befjiatv tcaQrjpevov 65 rrpo^rfrevaov 
+ ypw xP la7 ^ ioriv 6 tt auras ae 66— Kara) 67 va^aprjvov corr 
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man rec 68 ohre pro ou8£ 71 opvvvai pro opvveiv 72 to frijfui 8 pro 
rov pqparos oh, 

15:1 2 —ttoXlv 15 7 rape$a)fcep | fypayeXdiaas pro <f>payeXXd)aa<; 
19 tr Ttfv K€<f>a\rjv airrov 23 eXafiev 24 Siapepi^ovrac pro Btepdpc^op 
29— airrov 31—8^ | — 7rpo? aXXqXov 9 32 marevo-topev -f- avrS) 33 evd - 
r17? pro dwarfs 34 evarr) pro ivvdrrj | Xt/Lta pro Xappa 36 hpapiov 
corr; prim man Zpapov 39 ovrax 41 — at 42 71730? a a ft /Barov pro 
irpoo-d/Bfiarov, 

16 :1 — tot) 2 6 iqreire corr; prim man £tjtt}t€ | itrravptopdvtov pro 
iaravptDpdvov 8 — ra^if 10 iKeCvrj -(- 8e IB ffXdyjrrj pro PXdyjrei. 

Luke I: I— iv 2 Trapdhaxrav pro irapd&oaav 8 ivavriov pro dvavri 
15— rov 21 ™* corr; prim man to 24 iavrij pro iavrrjv 25 otm»? 
27 olkov -{- teal TraTpids 29 77 pro dir) 30 tr airrrj 6 ayydXo ? | — t£ 
31 KaXdaeis corr; prim man KaXdcn)^ 36 yr)p€i pro yrjpa 41 / 3 pd<f>o<; -f 
iv ayaXXiaaei 42 avefiorjae pro av€<j>covrj<r€ 44 post iaKiprrjfre tr to 
/ 3 pd<f> 09 iv ayaXXuurei 59 rrj rjpdpa rrj 078077 62 airro pro airrdv 
64 — Kal 17 yXioaaa avrov | evXoywv corr; prim man evXoyov 74 a<jx>- 
/3a>9 corr; prim man a<f> 6 / 3 o<;. 

2:12 T)pup pro vpiv | — T77 13 tr iydvero i£ai<f>vr)<; 15—877 | ear; -j- 
€t9 19 avpffaXXovaa corr; prim man avp/BaXovaa 20 inrearpetyav 
pro iirdarpc^av 21 <Tvv€T€Xd<r 6 r)crap pro eTrXrjcrOrjaav | -|- al ante 
r\pdpai | airrov pro to rraihtov | avXr)(\> 6 r)vai pro crvXXr)<f) 0 f}vai 
26 + T0 ^ an * e M 28 nirrov pro airro 36 Trpo<fyqri<; corr; prim man 
tt po<f)ijTTj<i | tr pera avhpos hr] 37 —a 7 ro 41 o T€ l(oar)(f) Kal rj papiap 
pro oi 70m? airrov 42 avd^rjo-av pro avafidvrcov airraiv 43 + 0 ante 
* 1 770*0 D? 44—€t» 3 45 im^Toinne; pro f rjTovirre: 48 tr eZ 7 T€i/ 777309 airrov 
17 p.T}Tr)p airrov. 

3 : 1 />nw man—rf)<; toi>8ata? *al rerpap^odvro ^; suppl man rec 
2 67 rt apxiepdar: J — rov 4 Xdyoyp corr; prim man Xoyov 5 <f>dpag pro 
<f>apayl~ 11 irouirw corr; prim man trot^ra 13 dlirev 14 ehre corr; 
prim man dforev 16 tr vpas fiaTnOCp 20 KardtcXeure corr; prim man 
xardKXrjae? | —T77 24 par 0 dv pro MaT0aT 25 vayyd corr pro Na77at; 
prim man vayyal? 27 itowav pro *Icoawa 29 Uopip> pro ’Ito/act^ 

33 apivahap pro *Apiva 8&/3 | + too Uoapap ante rov icrpcvp 

34 6 dp pa pro Sapa | oepovx pro 'Lapoir^ 37 ivebv pro *Epa)% | iaph 
pro *lapk 8 . 

4: I tr rrXrjpr)^ ttvcv paros ayiov ; TrXfjprfi suppl corr 4 tr rrprn 
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avrov 6 irjaovs | xal elne pro Xeyeov | — 6 ante dvOparrros 6 ehre | rrpbs 
avrov pro avrip 7 iratra pro 7 ravra 8 tr 6 £t)<tovs ehrev avrco | — yhp 
9—6 12 tr 6 Irferovs ehrev avr<b | ydypaTrratpro v On eiprjrat 13 dirama 
pro Train'd 16 iv rrj avvaycoyr) pro eis rrjv avvayeoyrjv 18 etveteev 
pro evetcev | evayyeXtaaaOat pro evayyeXC^eadat 19 + teal rjpepav 
amarroBbaeovi 20 irdmeov -f- rebv 22 — rrjs %dpiro$ 24 apqv apbjv 
25—S^ 26 dperrra pro ^dpenra 28 atcovaames pro dtcovomes 
2 g—rf)S* 35—to 2 3 6—iv 40 hrtrtdels 42 irretyrovv. 

5:6 tr rrXrjOos l^Ovoav 7 iXOomos pro iXOomas | apufxrrepoi pro 
apefrorepa 8 —rod 14 aXX’ 17 BiBacrtccov corr; prim man BiBdertcov? | 
— FaXtXa 4 i? /cal 19 iron pro Sict ttoul^ 21 els pro povos 23 — trot | tr 
aov ai dpaprtai 26—teal etearaarv; .... top Seov 27 Xeyet pro 
ehrev 29 — 6 30 -|- riov ante reXwviov 34 ehrev 35 —teal | -J -teal ante 
Tore 36— /cal 1 | —irri&Xrjfia*. 

6:1 eriXXov corr; prim man ertXov 7—avrov | tcarrjyopeiv pro 
tcarrjyoptav 9 dirotcrelvat pro airoXeaai 10 ehrev aura) pro ehre rip 
avOpdrirtp | igereive pro errotrjdev ovreo 12 open + 6 irjaovs 18 a7ro 
pro inro 20 rrreoxol + rrvevpart 23 x^PV T€ pro X a W ere I Kai 
pro Kara 24 vpiv corr; prim man rjpiv ? 26 —vpiv 27 aXXa pro 
’AXX’ 28 vpas pro vplv | —teal | evxeaOe pro 7 rpoaevxeaOe 34 — oi 
35 Bavet^ere corr; prim man BavC^ere | — rov 38 BoOrjaerai corr; 
prim man -re or -to 39 eprreaovmat pro rreaovvrat 49 ian. 

7: 2 epeXXe pro rjpeXXe 4 Xeyomes + avrc!> 6 tr pov inro rt)v 
areyrjv 7 aXX’ pro aXXa g — avrep | -f- ort ante ovBb 10 e&pov man 
tec; prim man ebpo 11 teal iteavbs oxXos 7roXv9 pro iteavol teal oxXos 
7 roXvs 12 avTf) pro aim) | — rjv 13 airrrjv pro avry 1 15 aveteddurev 
man rec; prim man avetcaOrjaev ? 16 train as pro air am as 17—tt? 2 
18 Uoawrjv pro *1 (oavvr) 20 tr oi avBpes 7 rpos avrov 21 —to 27 otrros 
+ 7 dp | arroareXd) man rec pro arroareXX(o prim man? 28— rrpoejyq- 
ttjs 31— ehre Be 6 tcvpeos 32 —rots 33 ZkrjXvdev 34 tr <f>iXos reXcovebv 
^^—rrameov 36 tov oltcov pro rr)v oitcCav 42 cnroBovvvai pro awoBov- 
vai | —avrov 45 elarjXOev 46 rjXeiyfras corr; prim man rjXrjyjras? | 
tr tovs 7 ro 8 a<? pov 49 tr eartv otnos. 

8:11 eartv pro "Ectto 18 £av pro &v 2 | —prj 22 iydvero Bb pro 
Kal iydvero 23— dtftvrrveoae^ teal 24 yaXyvt) + peydXrj 25 tr irpos 
aXXr)Xovs Xdyomes | rols vBaat pro r<p vBart | avrov pro axrrep 
26 amirrdpa pro amtrrdpav 27 Batpovtov pro Baipovta 29 TraprjyyetXe 
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pro UaprjyyeXXe | <rvw)pirdicet corr; prim man (Tvpr)p7rd/cr) ? 30 rk 
pro Ti 31 7 rape/caXovv pro irape/caXei 32 ayyeXr) pro dydXrj 34 yeyo- 
po$ pro yeyevrjpepov | — aTreXOovres 35 aoxf>povovvra corr; prim man 
iTo<f>povovvra 3 6—teal 3 7 avvetyovro corr; prim man (Tvvrj^ovro 
39 ttoXip -f- itceivrjv | 6ed$ pro *1 r\<ro\n 43 yvvr) + r« | larpok pro 
ck larpovs 45 < rirv avrid pro per* avrov 48 6 Sc + Irjcrovs 51 iXdcov 
pro Em7c\0o>j/ | ovBeva + &vv avr& | tr laxivvrjv /cal id/c(oj3ov 
52 /c\c€tc(?) pro /cXaiere | cnreOave -\-to tcopaaiov 54 tr wavra? !£a> 
55 eirbpe^e pro briar { peijre | Biba%e | tr BoOrjvat avri]. 

9: I arroo-ToXovs pro pa 0 TjTa$—avrov 5 idv pro av | airrok pro 
err* airroik 9 — 6 13 tr Bvo | ayopdaopev frro ayopacra/pev 

15 ovtq >9 20—o | ehrev + avrin 23 Be + /cal | —/ca& rjpipav 27 itTrco- 
tg >v pro earrj/edra/v | yevacovTcu corr pro yevaovrai prim man 28 —top 

33 tr piav pcoael 38 iiriffXeyjraL pro brifiXeyfrov 40 e/cftdXxocriv pro 
itc/ 3 dXXcoaip 41 tr top viov crov d) 8 e 45 avrov corr? pro avro prim 
man? 48 tr to 7 raiBiov rovro | vpd>v( ?) pro vplv 49 —ra 50 vpiovpro 
rjpcop bis 5 I —/cal | tr earrjpL^e to irpoaonrov avrov | —rov ? 52 iroXiv 
pro /cd/pTjp 54 eiiropev pro eirrwpev 56 — Kal irropevOrjaav ek ere'pav 
/ctoprjv 5 7 idv pro av 58 kXlp€l pro fcXivrj 5 9 irpos -j- rov | tr 7rpcb- 
rop cnreXOoPTi 62 tr 6 irjaois irpbs avrov, 

IO:i iveBeiljev pro aviBei^ev 2 i/c^aXrj pro i/cfidXXy 3 nrpofiara 
pro appas 6 —pev 8 —S’ | eaOiere -f* /cal nrevere 12 — Be 13 j^opa^iv 
pro 15 — rov 20 — paXXov 22 tr pot 7 rapeBodrj 28 <rd>£r) pro 

29 ehrev 30 — rvy^dvovra 32 dvrirraprjXQe 34 ttXaiov corr; 
prim man eXiov ? 36 tr 7 rXrjaiov Bo/cel aoi 40 peXXei pro piXei. 

1 1 : I tw corr; prim man ro 2 7 rpoaevxrjaOe corr 6 —pov 7 Ovpa 
+ P'OV 8 oaop pro oacop 11 7} pro el 13 tr Bopara ayaOd 15 post 
Baipovia -f 6 Sc cnro/cpiSek ehre tto>? Bvvarai aaravas aaravav i/cfiaX- 
Xeiv 19 i/c/ 3 dXov<ri corr pro e/cftaXXovai prim man ] tr avrol /cpiral 
vpcdv 22 brerroidei corr; prim man -Stj ? 26 iXOovra pro elaeXddvra 
29 im&jrei corr; prim man brL^rjrrj 30 —earat 31 aoXopcbvos pro 
sLoXopiavTO*; bis 32 vtvevtrais pro N ivevt | perevdrjaev pro perevoijcrap 
3 3 /cpvrrrrfv corr pro /cpvrrrov ; prim man /cpxnrreiv | f) pro ovBk 

34 <f>corivbv earai pro cfxoreivov i<mv | —r ) 2 40 broil]ere corr; prim 
man-cep 44 — oi % 49 7 Tpo<fyi?ra<;/cal BiBaa/cdXovs 54 —/cal, 

12:4 diro/crevdvrcov pro airoKrewdvrmv 8 bpoXoyr\aei corr pro 
bpoXoyrjoy ; prim man -arj 1 5 <f>vXaireaOe pro <f>vXda<re<r$e | avreo pro 
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airrov 1 16 tr irpos airrovs rrapafioXrjp 20 a<f>poppro"A<j>pav 21 ttXov- 
t£>v -(- Tavra Xeytov icfxopet 6 e%o)v 3 >ra atcoveiv a/covira 22 evhvaeaOe 
pro ivhv<rr)<r$e 23 17 + V&P | irXefappro irXelov 28 tr atjpepov ip reo 
ay pa 29 iriere pro irCrjre 33 avetcXenrov pro avi/cXeurrov 38 ovtcds 
47 avrov pro iavrov 48 ^rjnOr/crerai pro ^TjrrjO^aerai | aTrairrfcrovatv 
pro alrrjaovGiv 52 —inro tot) pvp 53 iirl pro i<ff 54 ovrcos 58 / 3 dXrj 
pro fidXXg 59 top pro to. 

13:4 air rot pro o&toi 6 tr frrav tcapvov 8 o& pro orov | tcorrpia 
pro Korrplav 9 i/c/coyfrTjs pro itc/coyfrecs 1 5 irrro/cpirai pro 'Tiro/cpirci 
19 ko/cco pro teotcKtp | + 6 # H/r apQparrot 20 cZ7rev 21 e/cpirsjrev pro 
ipi/cptnfrep 2 g — drro a | dvaKXrfOrjaomat. pro apa/cXtOijaoprat 34 
arro/crivovaa pro airo/crelpovaa | voaiav pro voaaidv 35 — aprjv | tr 
Xeya) 8k. 

14: 3 — E£ 4 arreXvaev 5 vlot pro 01^0? 8 /cara/cXiOrjs corr; prim 
man -/cXrjdrjt? 10 avarrearav corr; prim man apdireae 15 dpiarov 
pro aprop 16 peyav man rec pro piya prim man 21 apairrjpovt man 
rec; prim man arrTjpovt | tr rvcfaXovs /cal x&Xovs 24 + iroXXol ydp 
elai kXtj to/* oXlyoi 8k i/cXetcroL 26 airrov pro iavrov 1 | tr elvat padrj- 
rtf; 27 tr elvai pov 28 + o ante OeXav 30 ol/co8oprjp pro oUo8opelp 
32 tr rroppa airrov. 

15:2 8 ieyy 6 yv£op pro 8 iey 6 yyv£ov 4 ivevrjKopraeppia pro ivvevr )- 
/copraeppea j eat -}- ob 6 avy/caXelrai pro trvy/caXel | tr airrolt Xeyap 
7 ovrat | iv€PT)KOPTaewea pro ivvevrj/coirraewea 10 ovran 13 8 iecr/c 6 p- 
mae corr ; prim man -aev 17 aprap corr; prim man aprop 24 airo- 
Xa>X&><? corr ; prim man -Xbt 26 — airrov 30 tvOvaat pro edvaat 
32 drroXaXcot corr ; prim man -Xot. 

16 :1 —/cal 1 5 iavrov man rec ; prim ?nan airrov 9 i/cXimjre corr; 
prim man iKXeiirrjre 1 5 —itmv 22 — rov 26 evBev pro iprevBep | 17 pat 
pro vpas | vpdt pro rjpas 31 iropevBrj pro apaary. 

17 : 4— fVl erk 6 fyere pro cfyerc 7 dvairetrov corr pro avdrreaai 
g—airrep 10 ovrat | rjpelt pro vpelt | tr iapkv dyjptioi | o<f>e(Xopev 
pro dxjxlXopev 1 2—teal | elaepxopivov + & 18 aXoyeprjt pro aXXo- 
yevrfi 23 — ^ 24 els rov ovpapov pro els rrjp xnr 9 ovpavop J --/cal 
26—rov x | —a cal 3 27 rfcrdiov + /cal 30 rh airrd pro rairra 33 airo- 
Xiar) pro arroXiaei 34 vrj pro rrj | — 6 *. 

18: I irpoaevxeaOai -f- airrovs 4 rjOeXev pro rjOeX^aep 5 xVP a 
pro XVP av | V7rowtafi? pro VTrarrridfyy 7 irocrjarj pro trotrjaet, g—ical 1 
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14 fl + yhp | —6 & ... . injraOtjo-erai 15-& 1 28-0 33-75* | tr 
rjj TpCrt) rjfiepa | iyepdfaerai pro avaarfaerai 35 Si suppl rubr 

37 va%o palos pro N afapaios. 

19:4 o’Vico flop pa lav pro ovKopcopalav 7 iravres pro airavre; 8 /xot 
pro fiov | icrvKO<f>dirrio’a 11 — avr&v 1 5 aireXOelv pro eiraveX0elv | 
—/cal* 16 fivas pro fiva 17 tr aya0e el 18 fiva# pro fiva | eiroLeioe 
20 ibe pro IBov | fiva \? pro fiva 21 — edrjica*; .... ov/c 25 —ttjv 

27 Karaofjxi^aTe -j- 3>Be 29 /3r)0<r<f>ayr] pro TS7)0(j)ayrj 37 iXaicov corr; 
pnm man iXicov 38 — 0 ipxpfievos 45 eairrco pro avrcp 48—to | 7 Toirf- 
oovoiv pro rroiTjcrwcriv | e^e/cpefiparo pro i£e/cpefiaro. 

20:1 tcpct? pro ap’XLepeU $—ovv 8— avroU 9—r 19 27— avrov 

28 ftau/crij? pro M war)? 31-f-/cat ante ov 33 etrrat /ro 7 iverai 
35—c/cctVou | tcov pro rr}<; e/c | itcyafi^oinai pro e/cyapuncovrai 

38 eoTtv pro eon. 

2i:2 tr t Lva fcal 6 Xi0ov pro X(0tp 8 rjyy ucev 14—ct? 15 ff pro 
ov&e 16 tr /cal <f)(Xa>v /cal aSeXcfiCJv | — / cal avyyevcov 22 TrXr)O0fjvai 
pro 7r\7]p<o0fjvai 24 vn to -f- tq>v 30 irpoftdXXaxnv pro TTpo/BaXcooiv 
34 ftaprj0(ocriv pro ftapvv0o)<nv | ai^vihian pro atyvlhios 36—TavTa. 

22:3 /caXovfievov pro em/caXovfievov 4 —rot?* 5 avvexapifcrav 
pro e^dpifcrav 7 — 17 8 — zeal 1 12 avwyecov pro avd>yeov | earpcofifievov 
pro i(TTp(Dfi€vov 18 yev^fiaro<; pro yevvrjfiaTOS 19 rjfiiav pro vfiSiv 
20 rfficov pro i)H<av 26 /acc? : car u 28 ccrrat pro ecne 29 fie pro pot 
30 /ca0ureo0e pro /caOiar)<T0e 32 e/cXtirr] pro i/cXeuiry 34 cfxovrjcnj 
pro (fxovTjaei 35 ou0ev<k pro O i/Bevos 36 /SaXXavriov pro fiaXavriov | 
—/ cal 1 | 7 rcoXijaei pro 7 rcoXrfadrco | ayopdoet pro ayopaadreo 38 ianv 
pro cart 39— /cal* 45 —avrov 47 avToxs pro axrrcoy j airrov + rovro 
ydp arjpelov Sehw/cei airrols • 8v av fyiXrjato avro? cortv 50—Tt? 
52 7rpo? pro &r’ 53 tr earli/ v/awv 54— avrov 9 60—6* 63—aur£ 
66—re 68—/cal. 

23:1 ijyayov pro ijyayev 2 e 0 vos-\-r)fi(bv 6 vfpdrrqcrev pro bnjpd>- 
TT)<rev 14 Biaarpecf/ovra pro cnro<rTpe<f>ovra 18—tov 19 et? -}- 
26—toO x 29 /Ltaa 0 ol pro paarol 34 4 / 3 a\\ov pro e/ 3 a\o v 39 /epe/x- 
pa<r 04 vTG)v corr pro Kpepaa 0 €inwv prim man 42 —orav eX 0 ry; 44 iva- 
ti/? pro iwaTr)^ 51— /cal* | tr /cal avro? irpocehixero 54—/cal* 
55—/cal*. 

24:1 /9a0&>? pro fiaBdos 4 tr avSpes Svo 5 eptf/oftov pro ifuf>d- 
fioov 12 Bavpd^ov pro Bavfia^cov 18—iv ante 'lepovaaXffp | —ivavry 
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21 avpiracrt pro avv rraai 22 pas : car t) 24 ovrm 46 ovros pro 
ovt a>. 

John 1: 20—o»fio\6yr)<r€ corr; prim man -aev 2 1 — K al Xdyei .... 
7 rpo<fnjTrj$ el av ; 28 fiyOavia pro BrjOajSapa 33 pot pro pe 40 — Se 
42 pea lav pro Meaaiav | earcy | — 6 44 avrip+o irprovs 46 tov 
ante 'lyaovv 49—0. 

2:9 r}T\T)tc6re; pro r/vrXrjKore: 14 7ra>Xo{Vra? corr; 

TrvXovvras 15 KoXvfiiarcov pro /coXXvfiiarSiv 17 /cara^dyeraL pro 
tcar€<f>ayd 19 — 6 22— airrol*: post eXeye 23 + rot? <7/?/* *Ic/Jo<roX6/tot?. 

3:5—6 a)ite *1 Tfaofc 6—to yeyevvypivov i k rrp; aaptcbs aap\ f 
e<rrt* /cat 10—6 /wt/f ’It/ctoiX 11 —XaXovpev 12 Triarevarjre pro mo- 
revaere 15 pro exV 1 6 ovtg>? | pro exu 20 iXe^df} pro 

iXeyxOg 20, 21 tw prj .... to <£&>9 to; raj 23 aaXrjp pro 
'sLaXelp 25 lovBaiov pro 'lovBaicov 36 + £a>r)v*. 

4:3 aTrrfXOev—iraXiv 13 — 6 ante *It)<tov<; 18 —avBpas 20 tr tw 
opetrovTG) 21 —ore 2 $ peaias pro Meo-aias 30—ovv 31 paOrjTal -f- 
airrov 35 rerpdprjvos pro rerpdpr)v6v 3 j — ev yap .... Orjpi&v 
46 tr 7 raXiv 6 iyaoxs 47 epeXXe pro rjpeXXe 53 &pa + lady. 

5 : 4 irapdaaero pro erapaaae | eyevero pro iylvero 5—Tt? | rpia- 
Kovra -{- /cat 7 £aXi; pro ftdXXy 10 IBaloi pro *Iov8atot 18 cSatot 
pro '\0vBal01 19 — hv 21 otrrax 27 , 2 8 — ori vlos avdpdrrrov iari. prj 
davpa^ere tovto 31 eai/ -f 76/3 3 5 dyaXXiaOfjvai pro ayaXXiaaOr/i/ai 
38— airrov 39 -f- 06 ante Botctfre 46 ptoael pro Maury 47 7rt<rreveT€ 
pro TruTTeuaerc. 

6 : $ — 6'Irjaovs 12 brXyaOyaav pro iveirXrjaOyaav 15 dvexd/prj- 
aev—iraXiv 19 yevopevov pro yivopevov 24—/cal 1 28 rrotcopev pro 
iroiovpev 29—6 ante *1 yaois 32 eBw/cev pro BeBw/cev 38—-to ipov 
aXXa to 0 e'Xrjpa 45 —tov ante 6eov | a/covcov pro d/covaa<; 52 IBaloi 
pro ’Iou&uot 54 -|- iv ante tj} 58 fierce pro f^acTat 64 r\Br\ pro 
*HiBei 66 peff airrov 70 — 6 'lyaovs 71 epeXXev pro ypeXXev. 

7 : 7 — iya) 8—iyd> ofara) . . . Tairrrjv 10 —an* 1 6 aire/cpiOr}ovv 

22 ovx 9 otl + irepl tov 27 epxv raL corr 29 —Bi 30 iXrjXvdei corr; 
prim man -dr) ? 32 tr irrrrjpdras oi <f>apuraloi /cal 01 apxcepeU 

33 —airrois 36—ofrra | ehrev 39 rjpeXXov pro ipeXXov | —6 ante 
*1 t)gq\r 41 —Bk 42— tov 46—outo>9 47 TrerrXdvyade corr 51 /cpivei 
* corr; prim man /cpivrj ? 

8:1 iXaicov corr 2 1raXiv + &adeos 3 brl pro iv 4 Tavrrjv 
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bravro^po) p.oi X& jop, 4 v V v pro amy ... . po lX evop4vr, 

5 vop.(p + rtpSiv -r)plv | \iOdfav pro \i8o$o\eia6cu | Be pro o 5 v | 
\eyeis + irepl avrfjs 6 learriyopiav /car’ pro KaTtjyopelv | e^iycri. corr 
7 avafi\eTfra$ pro avaicv^as | — tov | tr /3a\erco ii r’ out r\v g—xal 
v7ro 7*779 arweiBrjcr eay; iXey^opevoi J tr 6 Itj<tov$ povos j ot *xra pro 
eartnaa io elZev avrrjv ical ehre pro ical prjBeva .... avry | yvvai 
pro *H yvvt) | — iicelvoi .... aov 11 -j- cnro tov vvv ante pyicen 12 tr 
avroU 6 irjaois | irepirrarrjar] pro Trepnrarrjaei 14 + 6 a?ite 'Irjaov? | 
a\i)dr)<i corr | —Be post vpefc 19 — 6 ante *1 rjaoir: 20 i\r)\v6ei corr; 
prim man •6rj ? 22 BvvaaOe corr; prim man -<r6cu? 26 eanv 29 tr 
•jravrore TTOLtb 36 iXev6epd>aei pro eXevOepdxrrj | eaeaOe corr; prim 
man -aOai 42 —oiw 44 e/c 1 -}- tov 46 — rfc .... poi\ 48 Xeycopev pro 
Xiyopev | aapapeiTT]^ corr; prim man -rt? ? 52 tr Oavarov ov pr] 
yevarjrai 54 rfpwv pro vp&v 55 — iyd) Be olBa airrov. 

9 :1 irapayoav + 6 irjaoik 3 — 6 ante *1 rjaoir; 4 Bvvarai corr 8 7 rpo- 
repov corr; prim man 7rpd>-? 9 dXXoi 2 —8e -(- eXeyov 10 rjvew^Orfaav 
pro avecpxOrjadv 15 —/cat, 1 | irreOrjice tr /aou eVl tow 6<j>daXpov<; 
16 —rov 20 cnreicpCdrjcrav + Be 21 eairrov pro avrov 24—ovv 27 OeXere 
corr | tr pa6rjral airrov 28 — ovv 31 apaprcoXwv corr; prim man 
dpaprwXbv 36 -+■ Kai an * e T&. 

10:4 iicfidXXr) pro irc/ 3 dXj} 5 d/coXovQrjo-axri 8 — 7 rpo epov 
13 <\>evy€L corr | peXXei pro peXet 22 man prim yevero ; i suppl 
rubr | — toc? 23 — tov | aoXopaivos pro ^LoXopajirros 25 ehrov-\-ovv 
3 oirarijp + pov 40 airrjXOev. 

11 : I /SijOaveta? pro T$r)6av£a<; 3 aBeX<f>al -J- avrov | tfuXeU corr 
7 pa 0 Tjrai<; + avrov 9 — 0 ante ’Irjaov*; | —rovrov | 12 Keicoiprirai 
corr 15 aXXa pro aXX’ 18 fir) 0 av£a corr; prim man / 3 i 0 -l 19 iXrjXv- 
Oeiaav corr; prim man -Oeaav 20—6 ante ’177crow 21 —17 ante M ap0a 
32 tr airrov ek rov? 7 ro'Sa? 34 re 0 r\Kare pro reOeUare 38 —o£i/ 
41 reOvr)K(&: corr 46 ova pro & 47 Troirfo-opev pro iroiovpev 48 outox? 
54— i/ceWev. 

12:2 avafceipevonv avv pro crvvavaK.eip.eiwv 4 —ifc 6 epteXXev pro 
epeXev 12 — 6 bis 13—6 ante / 3 a<nXev$ 16 irpotrov corr; prim man 
nrp6repov ? 18 —/cal 26 a/coXovOetrco corr; prim man atcoXovOtfra) 
28 7 rdrep+ ayie 30—6 33 ep^XXev pro rjpeXXev 34—"O ri* 41 ore pro 
tire 42 apxdvrwv corr 49 BdBwtce pro $8ance 50 tr iyd> XaXw | ovrtw. 

13:6 viirrrj^ pro vlirrev ? 12 ra/v padrjr&v pro avreov 13 tr 6 
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tcvpios teal 6 SiSaatcaXos 15 troielre pro troirjre 18 iya* + 7 bp 25 iteeZ- 
vos + ovrtan 29 etyev—o 35 yvtbaovrai corr 36 otrov + iyo) | pe pro 
pot 1 37—0 | ae pro aoi + vw. 

14:1 rapaaeaOto pro rapaaaeaQta 3 eroipdaai pro kqlI eroipaato 

7 man prim—eyvdnceire . . . pov ; suppl tnarg I o ianv 13 airyat)re 
corr; prim man -rev ? 14 alrrjarjre corr; prim man -rei ? 23 — 6 ante 
* 1 7 )<rovs 24 top Xoyovpro rots Xoyovs 27 rapaaeadto pro rapaaaeaOto 
30— rovrov 31 ovra#. 

15:5 dpi corr 6 + to ante 7 rvp 7 alryaaade pro alrrfaeaOe 

8 yevrjaeaBe corr; prim man -aOai 14— iya> 15 tr vpas | oaa 

pro & 16 /4€tVi? pro p€vy | 8 dnj pro 8 q> 19 itfriXrj pro efyCXei 26 pap - 
rvpyaei corr; prim man -at). 

16:3 troiyaovaiv—vplv 4 pvrjpovevere pro pvrjpovevrjre | rjprjv 
corr; prim man ijpiv ? 7 7*1/3 -}- eyed 15 Xapfiavei pro Xrjyjrerai 
16 ori—iyw 23 — oTt 27 pro vpas 33 e^r/Te corr. 

17:2 SoKret />ro Stoat) 8 ort corr; /nw ott/ ? 11 8 /ro ow 
12 et/xt pro d pt) | a 7 ro\€ta? pro atrwXeCas 1 5 rrjpyaei^ pro Trjprjarj ? 
20 triarevovrtov pro marevaovrtov 23 yivtoafcei pro yivtocrtcrj 24 SeSco- 
tcas pro eStotcas. 

18:1 elafjXdov pro elofjXOev 2 t) 8 ei 8 e corr 8 — 6 ante 'Irprovs 
14 atroOavelv pro airoXetrOai 15 tf/coXovOei corr; prim man rj/coXovdr) 
20— rr) ante away toy y | irdvres pro tram-ore | iovSaioi corr; prim 
man ISaioi 21 eptorrjaov pro hreptarya ov 23 Sfyeis corr 25 tjpvyaaro 
+ ow 28 ayovai—ow 29 7 nXaros + e£to 31 8 k pro ow 9 32 epeXXev 
pro rjpeXXev 33 tr rraXiv ek to irpairtbpiov 34 atretcpiOy—avrtp | a7ro 
aeavrov pro ’Aft eairrov | — av 35 eipC corr 36 — 6 ante ’I yaoxs | tr 
f) ftaaiXeta f) iprj yv 39 tr atroXvato vplv bis. 

19 : 6-\-airrdv post aravptoaov 2 7 tr viov Oeov eairrov II—6 ante 
'\yaovs 12 itepavya^ov pro %tcpa£ov | eairrov pro avrov 13 rovrtov 
rtbv Xoytov pro rovrov rov Xoyov | rcov corr; prim man rov | 7 afiaOa 
pro Tafifiada 14 tfv pro 8e* 16 rjyayov pro airr)yayov + briOdvres 
aura) rov aravpov avrov 17 { 3 aard£ovre> corr pro fiaarafyov ; prim 
man ^aara^tovre: | e^yXOov pro el-yXOev | r6trov pro rov 2 20 tr 6 
r6tro$ Ttfi troXean 23 ore corr | apatfxr; pro appajxx 24 a’glatopev 
corr; prim man a%laopev! 25 tcXotrd pro KAwtra 28 I8a>v pro elSbn | 
trXyptody pro reXeitoBy 31—17 34 evBiw pro evBis 35 tr iariv avrov 
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36 + a7r’ ante avrov 38 f^era — Bk | teal Kpvfifi&os pro Ke/cpviMfi&os 
40 + 4 v ante odovlom. 

20 :1 — %tc 4 irpodXafie pro irpoihpape 8 eiarjXOev pro eltrrfKQe 
13 post pov + i/c tov fivrjpLetov 14 —Kal x | —6 ante ’Itjo-ovs 15 tr IQt\- 
kgls airrov 16 pafiovvl pro 'Yafifiovvl 18 dirayyeXova-a pro cnrayyiK- 
\ovaa lQ—ovp 21—0 'Irjarois 23 /ceKpdrrjpre pro /ce/cparrjvrat 
26 HpxeTeu + ovv 28 —K al 1 j — o x 29 ebre hk pro Akyei | — ®a>/*a | 
30 ivarmov corr; prim man eanriov 31—0 ante *1 Tjaovs. 

21:3 ivkfirjaap pro ave^aav 4 brl pro ek $—ovp 6 \eyei pro 
f O Sk elirev 13—ow 15 rovrcov corr; prim man tovtop 17 to 1 corr 
19 ebrep pro ebre 20 chrep pro ebre 25 7 pa^ijre pro ypd^Tjrau 

Edgar Johnson Goodspeed. 

The University of Chicago. 
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La Creation et la Providence devant la Science Moderne. 
Par Eugene Maillet, Docteur &s lettres, ancien professeur 
de philosophic au lycee Louis-le-Grand. (M£moire cou- 
ronne par l’Acad^mie des sciences morales et politiques.) 
Paris: Librairie Hachette et C ie , 1897. Pp. xii+463. 
Fr. 7.50. 

The subject treated by Professor Maillet in this volume has engaged 
the attention of able metaphysicians and theologians for a long time, 
and is not likely to lose its interest while there are thoughtful men 
under the sun. The writer was a professor of philosophy, and his treat¬ 
ment of the subject chosen furnishes abundant evidence of familiarity 
with both ancient and modern philosophy. It also proves his acquain¬ 
tance with the principal facts established by modern science and sup¬ 
posed to have a bearing on creation and providence. He is classed 
with eclectic philosophers, and his purpose in the present work was to 
effect a reconciliation between faith and science. The volume has been 
given to the public by his friends after his death, but without making 
use of a book of notes which he had accumulated since his work was 
crowned by the Academy in 1891. Whether these notes suggest any 
modification of his views in respect to creation and providence is not 
stated, but we are told that they were not left in a condition to be used 
by anyone except their author. 

The style of the volume is good, though there are sentences, per¬ 
haps few in number, less perspicuous than is common with the best 
French writers. Ordinarily the language is perfectly lucid and char¬ 
acterized by a sober dignity befitting the subject. Part first treats 
of the present state of questions pertaining to theodicy, and in a suc¬ 
cession of chapters describes the actual situation of theodicy in presence 
of theology and science respectively, and in particular the present state 
of theodicy on the question of the religious sentiment, on the questions of 
nature and of the existence of God, on the problem of creation, on the 
problem of providence, and on the question of the good and the evil 
of life. Part second surveys in a rapid way the principal systems of 
theodicy; the two dialectics, that of theism and that of pantheism; 
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providence in Greek religion and Greek philosophy, in some purely 
theistic doctrines, in pantheism; creation and providence in Christian 
metaphysics. Part third treats of consciousness as the basis of a 
possible view of the relations of God and the world ; inductions from 
consciousness, both theological and metaphysical; providence in nature, 
in history, and in religion. 

Professor Maillet’s theory of the harmony between creation and 
providence and modern science is most clearly defined in the last part 
of his work. He understands consciousness to be the activity of the 
essential being. It embraces all personal action, indeed all selfhood. 
It covers the whole psychological life, and, in virtue of the finality 
concealed in it, is the moving principle of all its action. “ That which 
is only true in a representative form in the development of human 
consciousness becomes true in an absolute manner in the evolution of the 
divine consciousness. (For God to think is to posit real being.) Yet 
the evolution of the divine consciousness is not chronological, it is 
simply logical. And as the ‘ first moment * of consciousness in man 
contains an image of creation, the ‘first moment’ of consciousness in 
God contains the reality of creation.” Again, “God is not a being, 
infinite, perfect, supremely wise, supremely good, and, still more, a 
person; he is a person whose action contains and produces, in an order 
purely logical and under the character of eternity, the infinitude, the 
perfection, the plenitude of goodness, of righteousness, and of all his 
other attributes. From this point of view, and from no other, can 
Strauss be refuted.” 

Maillet holds that there is a “ soul of truth ” in the doctrine that we 
can see the Absolute in matter or in nature. For the Absolute in pro¬ 
ducing matter made it, in a certain sense, after his own image; for he 
deposited in it the ideal possibility of all things. It may be defined as a 
negative residue of the Absolute. That it is not continuous has been 
shown experimentally by Tyndall and rationally by Janet. It may be 
defined, not as force, but as resistance , that is, persistence in being once 
received, or as inertia , that is, persistence in movement once imparted. 
On the other hand, nature may be defined as force; for it has, so to 
speak, deposited in its forms, its laws, its continuity of being and of 
action, the connection of its phenomena, and its infinite tendency to 
progress, the force of the Absolute. It is not God, but in it and 
through it the thought and will of God are realized. After a discussion 
of the nature of space and time, Maillet summarizes his conclusions 
in these words: “The first moment of the divine consciousness 
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creates space, by creating the absolute dissemination of pure matter; 
the second moment of the same consciousness creates time, by giv¬ 
ing the first impulse to nature’s movement, by creating the necessity 
of a universal flight of things toward the good, or life and prog¬ 
ress. As to God, he subsists outside of space and of time, in his own 
immutable eternity, centered in himself. * All comes from him, all 
abides in him, all returns to him,’ but without any mingling, as pan¬ 
theism wrongly believes, with the impassible unity of the divine sub¬ 
stance.” 

Under the head of providence in nature the author says: “We do 
not believe that the determinism of nature ought to be considered 
strictly rigid or purely mechanical. Nature has its free hand. This 
does not mean that it is disorderly or that the law of causality some¬ 
times fails. It means that the law by which nature binds a consequent 
to an antecedent phenomenon is a law that has made itself under the 
influence of the idea which dominates it, the end which directs it. In 
this law there is the life of nature, and with this life the spontaneity, 
the suppleness, the plasticity which are characteristic of life in all its 
forms. This is what a contemporary philosopher has expressed by a 
remarkable formula when he speaks of the contingency of the laws of 
nature. We believe that nature is in a process of evolution and prog¬ 
ress, and that for this reason its laws are in movement.” 

In history there are two forces at work: on the one hand, divine 
action, working after the law of final causes; and, on the other, human 
action, the concurrence of free wills working according to the law of 
efficient causes. As Vico teaches, in The New Science , “ God does not 
substitute his own rational volitions for the capricious volitions of men ; 
but, through the profound laws which he has established, he acts upon 
their volitions to make them enter into the current of his designs, and 
bends them, as efficient causes, to the realization of a system of finalities.” 
In other words, God does not directly create our thoughts and acts; he 
moves upon our souls by way of influence, not of constraint. Human 
freedom is never violated, yet by a sort of divine persuasion men are led 
to accomplish his purpose. “ One will perhaps object that, if the action 
of providence upon human affairs is reduced to this influence of persua¬ 
sion which is wholly inner, wholly moral, human volitions, being free, 
would all resist the same and the moving principle of the moral world 
thus be totally suppressed. But this is a gratuitous hypothesis, resting 
on the chimera of a liberty absolutely indifferent.” 

These citations and statements suggest the theory of divine provi- 
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dence advocated by Professor Maillet. It leaves small place for mira¬ 
cles, though it does not expressly deny the possibility of them. While, 
therefore, his theory, elaborated so fully and connected at so many 
points with religious speculation in the past, explains satisfactorily the 
general course of events as dependent upon both divine and human 
action, it does not cope with all the difficulties which present them¬ 
selves to the mind of a believer in Christ. Religion is thought to be 
the product of divine condescension and of human aspiration, having 
reached its highest form in Christianity; but just how the person and 
work of Jesus Christ are interpreted by the author is not perfectly 
clear. 

Alvah Hovey. 

The Newton Theological Institution. 


Die klassische Poesie und die gottliche Offenbarung. 
Von D. Julius Disselhoff. Kaiserswerth a. Rh.: Verlag 
der Diakonissen-Anstalt, 1898. Pp. vii 4-562. M. 7.50. 

This posthumous work of a thoroughly competent writer deserves 
an English translation. It is a contribution to comparative religion, 
rather than to pure literature. Poetry, as “the mother-tongue of the 
human race,” the author would say, expresses, more completely than 
either history or philosophy, man’s conceptions of reality. Dealing, 
therefore, with the substance, and not the form, of poetry, he would 
discover in it the actual attitude of man toward God. In classical 
poetry, including the poetry of the Iranian and Indian peoples, as well 
as of the Greeks and Romans, he traces a gradual decline from the 
early idea of a personal God, above the world and distinct from the 
world, to that of a God who is scarcely more than the personified ele¬ 
ments of nature. Side by side with this growing deterioration in the 
conception of God he sees a deterioration in the conception of man. 
Man, too, loses his sense of personality, freedom, responsibility, and 
can only mourn his bondage to evil, while he sees no power either in 
himself or in God to deliver him from it. 

The lesson drawn from this historical survey is that man needs a 
special divine revelation. The Gathas of Zarathustra maintain man’s 
spiritual and moral nature, but at the price of losing unity in a thor- 
oughgoing dualism. The author makes no mention of Rhys Davids’ 
contention that the divine Being in the Avesta was originally one, and 
that “ the twins,” good and evil, were simply opposing principles of 
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his nature, which later teachers misinterpreted as eternally existent and 
warring spirits. But, while in the Iranian highlands man has roused 
himself to assert his own supernatural dignity and the spirituality of God, 
there is an antagonistic faith in the unity of things. This faith leads 
to conflict and separation. A great part of the race goes eastward and 
southward to serve the deified forces of nature. On the banks of the 
Ganges the Indian peoples sought to express the principle of recep¬ 
tivity, to rest from self-determination and its struggles, and to invest 
their gods with the same qualities which they desired in themselves. 
They sought unity, and they found it in a common source of good and 
of evil. This extinguished the sense of personality, and made the loss 
of selfhood the highest attainment. Evil has its deepest root in Brahma 
himself; hence there can be no redemption from it. 

In a similar way our author represents Homer, Hesiod, and Pindar 
as recognizing an objective divine personality, though this personality 
is infected with the same weakness, anxiety and sin, which man finds 
in himself. The justice of God is believed in, more than his love. The 
term God is used, without the naming of any particular deity. The 
tragedians, /Eschylus and Sophocles, regard God as the guardian of all 
moral laws; yet this God is unequal to his task: he punishes, but he 
does not admit to his favor. There is no reconciliation of the sinner 
with offended deity, nor is there renewal of nature in those who are 
punished. Sin is in the nature—it is not the result of man’s self- 
perversion. The nature cannot be freed from sin, because this would 
involve destruction of the nature itself. Euripides cannot endure these 
contradictions and shortcomings of the old theology. He is skeptical, 
and pretends to bow to the gods, while he is really criticising them. 
Hence no one of his plays is a complete work of art, for skepticism mars 
and destroys poetry. In Euripides we see poetry going over from 
theism to pantheism. 

Aristophanes, in comic form, but with tragic earnestness, stood for 
the old faith in a personal godhead. But comedy could not succeed, 
any more than tragedy, so long as the accompanying conception of the 
gods as nature-powers remained uncorrected. The poet could laugh at 
the low anthropomorphic popular conceptions, but he could not substi¬ 
tute any that were essentially better. And the philosophy of Socrates 
and Plato was equally powerless. It led men into a pantheism farther 
from the true God than that to which poetry had led. Nor could Rome 
accomplish what Greece had failed in. The external constraint of 
Roman law and organization could not renew the human spirit, and 
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the poetry of Vergil, which makes Rome the type of divine providence, 
only broke down more completely the boundaries between God and 
nature. Horace represents an absolute humanism to which the gods 
are only names. He is graceful and amiable, but he is also hopeless 
of the future. He confesses that the Roman world, with all its exter¬ 
nal greatness, is irrecoverably corrupt and lost. Rome, as Livy had 
said, cannot endure either her vices or their remedies. 

And so the classical poetry which has run this course confesses its 
own insufficiency as an expression of the truth with regard both to God 
and to man. Man needs not so much instruction as example. The 
personality of God and his distinctness from nature need to be shown 
by an incarnation of God in humanity. Man’s freedom must be 
demonstrated by one in whom the law appears drawn out in living 
characters. Dr. Disselhoff has given to the world a new and valuable 
argument for the divinity of the Christian system in his elaborate 
demonstration from the poetry of the ante-Christian and extra-Jewish 
world that the humanity which is ever groping after God cannot, with¬ 
out special divine revelation, find him. His copious citation of pas¬ 
sages from the poets makes this book an excellent handbook and 
directory for the study of the history of religion. 

Augustus H. Strong. 

Rochester Theological Seminary, 

Rochester, N. Y. 


The Evolution of the Idea of God: an Enquiry into the Ori¬ 
gins of Religion. By Grant Allen. New York : Henry 
Holt & Co., 1897 Pp. viii -f 447. $3. 

“ As it costs but little to make generalizations,” says somewhere 
Mr. Burke, they may as well be brilliant.” Generalizations concern¬ 
ing the origin of the idea of God and of religion as frequently appear 
as Richmonds confronted Richard Third on the field of Bosworth. 
Totemism, androgynisra, or sex relation, deification of the dead, are 
successively exploited as the fundamental element of religion, the 
genesis of the idea of God. Mr. Grant Allen attempts to rescue the 
ghost theory of Herbert Spencer from the discredit into which it has 
fallen. The form of religion is mistaken for its essence; the occasion 
of its manifestation is confounded with the ultimate principle. Path¬ 
ology is substituted for psychology. Primitive and advanced psy¬ 
chology undergo a violent breach of continuity. The Aristotelian 
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law that the potentiality presupposes the actuality, that the idea is 
prior to the fact, is lost from view. 

No idea of God can be evolved unless it is implicit in the primitive 
constitution of man. In man’s capacity for the concept the self-revela¬ 
tion of God is found. The idea may be wrongly conditioned, may be 
degraded to the forms of phallic or of totemistic worship, or of deifi¬ 
cation of the dead — facts belonging to the morphology of religion — 
but it is an immense blunder in both logic and psychology to mistake 
the form of religion for its essence. 

The author has read widely the works of anthropologists, without, 
however, contributing any original data to the study of religion. 

The title of the book is The Evolution of the Idea of God f but on 
p. 19 he proposes “to show, in short, the evolution of God,” an 
attempt too ambitious for a finite mind. This omniscience, however, 
is not assumed in the next sentence, in which he sets as his goal the 
“ proof that in its origin the concept of a God is nothing more than 
that of a dead man, regarded as a still surviving ghost or spirit, and 
endowed with increased or supernatural qualities.” 

In the last sentence of the book the author expresses the belief 
that “ corpse-worship is the protoplasm of religion,” and on p. 437 
hopes that he has “rehabilitated Euhemerism.” Students of religion 
cannot share this confidence after reading the book. The confidence 
of the author himself seems to ooze away, and amid so much apos¬ 
tolic affirmation he admits that his book is “ no more than a summary 
of probabilities” (p. 435), that he only “ventures to think (p. 436) 
he shall at any rate have made him (the believer in primitive animism) 
feel that ancestor-worship and the cult of the dead God have played a 
far larger and deeper part than he has hitherto been willing to admit 
in the genesis of religious emotions.” This consciousness that he has 
not established his thesis restores our confidence in the author’s scien¬ 
tific modesty. 

It seems impossible to deify a dead man, unless there is embryonic 
in primitive consciousness a prior concept of Deity. The apotheosis 
of men living or dead is a secondary, not primitive, impulse. To be 
raised to sit with the gods presupposes gods who are higher than 
men. How can men come to be regarded as supernatural unless the 
preconceived idea of the superhuman prompts to the act of deification ? 
The idea of God is no late accident arising from the fear of a ghost 
who must be securely buried and prevented from return, but adynamic 
cause of the impulse to worship, even though the impulse be perverted 
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to the cult of the dead. To derive the idea of God from the worship 
of a corpse or shade is as impossible as to extract gold from lead. 
Even granting that from worship of the dead man advance was made 
to the concept of God, the enrichment of idea must be explained. 
Whence this sublime plus of conception ? The more cannot come from 
the less. Involution of the idea must be prior to evolution. Noth¬ 
ing can come out at the end which was not in germ at the first stage 
of process. 

“ Corpse-worship,” or the reverence for the ghost or shade, is a less 
noble form of religion than that of the Vedic adoration of the great 
powers of nature. Awe before the powers of nature, a sense of weak¬ 
ness in presence of the universe, is naive, primitive, and ennobling. 
The fear of ghosts is not so. We have only to consult the lofty hymns 
of the Vedic rishis to see that we are here face to face with the noblest 
attitude of the soul. The argument that ancestor-worship was the 
“ protoplasm ” of religion is shattered against the fact of the Vedic 
worship of great powers discerned as agents in the phenomena of nature. 
Upon these, as the hymns show us, man felt his dependence as non¬ 
human and non-finite power or powers whom he did not simply 
fear, but whom he could love and trust, in harmony with whom he 
desired to live. The external world oppressed his consciousness, 
and impelled him to supplicate natural agents. Today we feel 
crushed by the grandeurs of the universe and are impelled to pray to 
the power, Friend, Father, whose thought and purpose are expressed 
in the world. 

Ancient cults, sacrifices, ceremonies, are but forms of the prayer of 
ancient peoples to the power above and around and within them. In 
the contact of man’s will with the external non-human will or wills is 
found the secret of religion. The deification of shades or ancestors is 
but an attempt to place man in the pantheon. 

Not only were the Vedic gods shining ones, supersensible, non¬ 
human agents, at first identified with the sensible, physical phenomena 
of nature, but in Egypt the sun-god is most conspicuous, and Ahura 
Mazda among the Persians is clad with light. In Mesopotamia Ana , 
the “exalted one,” personified heaven itself. The Chinese Thian is 
the personified heaven, and the worship of ancestors is probably a 
graft upon prior nature-worship. Castr£n found in Siberia persons 
who worshiped natural objects as non-human agents, and they had 
never heard of sprits. Hesiod divinizes the cosmic laws, and eternal 
night was regarded as a goddess. Among the Finns Ukko , the grand- 
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father, supplanted Yutn&la , place of thunder, specifically related to the 
firmament. Bishop Callaway tells us that among the Ana Zulu the 
worship of ancestors does not extend beyond the father, nor do they 
know the names of more remote ancestors, but they recognize a super¬ 
human being, Mkulukulu , creator, first ancestor—whether a nature spirit 
or a progenitor promoted to be a creator, it is hard to determine. The 
idea, however, of a superhuman creator is clearly grasped by the reli¬ 
gious consciousness. R€ville writes that among the Polynesians the 
worship of nature powers or wills was here and there succeeded by 
the cult of the dead, but the latter hardly penetrated Micronesia. 
Herbert Spencer’s theory that the spirits are in all cases dead men who 
have lost individuality and have been deified is but a partial explana¬ 
tion of religion, a theory against which, in a wider induction, so many 
facts can be alleged that an anthropologist would imperil his reputa¬ 
tion in adopting it, as Mr. Allen does, as an adequate basis of the sci¬ 
ence of religion. A host of facts gathered from the nature peoples 
can be marshaled to refute Mr. Allen’s contention that shades of dead 
men raised to supernatural dignity constitute the essence of religion. 
As we have already pointed out, the concept of the supernatural is 
prior to the impulse to exalt manes or shades to godhead, and the 
supernatural is but a term for the unseen power or cause. With primi¬ 
tive man, as well as with the modern thinker, the causal idea is the 
boulevard of religious intuition. The fear of the corpse or ghost pos¬ 
tulated as the ground of the idea of God is an insult to the capacity 
of the primitive man. 

A true psychology can never rest in the theory of necrolatry. It 
fails to discern that no conception of God can emerge today in the 
consciousness of one who kneels in Westminster Abbey which did not 
exist in germ in the mind of the first man. That idea in the germ 
has been liberated by progress, as the oak grows from the acorn. The 
idea of cause was as truly a possession of primitive man as of the 
modern scientist or metaphysician. The causal will in nature appealed 
to his sense of the non-finite and non-human, as today the soul of man 
is awed by the universe as an expression of the divine will, an other- 
than-human. 

By a process of exclusion, facts most of which seem to reinforce the 
ghost theory of the idea of God are admitted and marshaled in dense 
array in the present book. It is obvious that any theory may be made 
to appear invincible by so jealous a method. 

Lately Miss Gamble, with much scholarship, has collated data to 
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prove that the 44 God-idea” is based upon sex relation. To trans¬ 
figure the organs of sex into sources of religious feeling is a startling 
and delicate undertaking. To arrive at the supreme creative power 
by the apotheosis of the functions of sex, however much physical pas¬ 
sion may be exalted into sentiment in souls which are pure, is a sadly 
inadequate account of the psychological genesis of the idea of God. 
Professor Jevons, on the contrary, assigns a large place to totemism 
as a stage of religious development, discerning, however, prior to that 
stage, a monotheistic impulse, totemism being a lapse from the prior 
and nobler religious feeling. He has made a very valuable contribu¬ 
tion to anthropology, and deserves the gratitude of all who are inter¬ 
ested in the study of religion. 

It is impossible not to feel that in all theories which mistake forms 
for the essence of religion, violence is done to the sublime spiritual and 
religious ideals which in man’s constitution attest the divine capacity 
with which his Maker has endowed him, and through which God reveals 
himself. Man was from the first moment incurably religious, and poten¬ 
tial in his soul were the highest conceptions of God which man shall 
hereafter reach. The present conception of God could never have 
arisen, we believe, from fear of the dead. The stream can never rise 
higher than its source. The total of addition can never be more 
than the sum of figures which compose it. The primitive concept 
of God must be interpreted in terms of advanced psychology. From 
the first stage to the last of the march of the soul through time, the 
soul is one. As the potency to walk is latent in the infant, so the 
highest concept of the character of God is implicit in man’s primi¬ 
tive constitution, to be unfolded by the impact of the forces of nature 
upon his mind, and by the reaction of progressive society upon his 
moral sensibility. 

Criticism of Mr. Allen’s psychology would perhaps be out of place in 
this review. The tone is pontifical when he affirms: 44 We now know 

that consciousness is a function of the brain.” It is true that Letourneau 
asserts thought is a function of nervous centers. But eminent physi¬ 
ologists, like Ferrier, aver that, though we can determine the exact 
nature of molecular changes which occur in the cerebral cell when 
a sensation is experienced, this brings us not an inch nearer to the 
explication of the fundamental nature of that which constitutes sensa¬ 
tion. 44 How a physical material phenomenon in the nervous fibers 
or in the ganglionic cells,” says Griesinger, “can become an idea, an 
act of consciousness, is absolutely incomprehensible.” Dubois Rey- 
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mond ridicules the effort of Haeckel to attribute consciousness and 
intelligence to atoms. A strict parallelism between brain movement 
and mental changes cannot be shown, and that there is an exact quali¬ 
tative and quantitative proportion of mind to brain-stuff is a theory 
under fire, and can hardly ever be established. 

The author takes as depressing a view of man’s chances of immor¬ 
tality as he does of the dignity of intellect. Naturally, the conviction 
of any survival of death wavers and goes out when thought is regarded 
as a function of the brain. On p. 46 with sang-froid it is declared: 
“We also know that consciousness ceases altogether at death, when the 
brain no longer functions, and that the possibility of its farther con¬ 
tinuance is absolutely cut off by the fact of decomposition.” This naive 
assertion would, by its omniscience, amuse a man like John Stuart 
Mill, who finds no proof that the soul dies with the body. 

It is obvious that Mr. Allen, deriving all the ideals of reason and 
morality and religion from molecular disturbance, and lowering all 
the sublime aspirations and convictions of the race into the vault of 
decomposition to perish with the body, puts out all the lights and 
closes the shutters of life, and cannot be regarded as having grasped 
the essence of religion or morality. 

With such adrastic — one might add, gastric—psychology, it is not 
strange that one of the erring impulses of religious feeling should be 
enthroned in place of religion itself. 

Charles Mellen Tyler. 

Cornell University, 

Ithaca, N. Y. 


Chinese Philosophy. By Dr. Paul Carus. Chicago: The 
Open Court Publishing Co., 1897. Pp* 64. $0.25. 

The author gives in his introduction terse and discriminating char¬ 
acterizations of the “rare mixture of deep thought and idle specula¬ 
tions” which make up the Chinese philosophy, and in his conclusion 
expresses equally just opinions of China’s present unhappy help¬ 
lessness. 

Sixty pages can suffice to give but a cursory view of all the philo¬ 
sophical systems that have emanated from the minds and helped mold 
the lives of one-fourth the human race for forty centuries, but these 
pages contain the result of much research and careful selection — mat¬ 
ter valuable and suggestive. A large share of attention is given to the 
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elaborate system based on the interaction of the two supposed ele¬ 
ments, Yang and Yin , the “ weak ” and the “ strong/* and to the 
“ well-nigh inscrutable ** book, the Yih King , “ Book of Changes/* 
that describes their permutations. In contrast with this is given the 
less ancient theory of the Tai Kih, the “ Great Origin/* which later 
philosophers claimed was the primordial source of Yang, Yin , and 
“ myriad things.’* 

Dr. Carus depicts vividly and comments strongly upon the evils of 
Yang and Yin dualism, and commends warmly the Tai Kih monism, 
making it very plain that the object of this discussion, which origi¬ 
nally was published as an article in The Monist , was to put China and 
her philosophy on the witness-stand, dualism being defendant and 
monism plaintiff. 

While admiring the scholarship of the author, we are convinced 
that as full an acquaintance with Chinese life in the concrete as he 
possesses of Chinese literature would lead one to question seriously 
his conclusions that this mystical dualism had been so potent a factor 
in Chinese decadence. The Chinaman is first and last a utilitarian, 
and that is the center of his living philosophy. 

We believe Dr. Carus has chosen wisely in appealing to China for 
evidence. She is the world’s object-lesson, and has put to the test 
many a theory now considered new. We may learn many a lesson 
from the history of her brainy people. 

J. M. Foster. 

Swatow, China. 


Der neuere Spiritismus. Von Dr. Joseph Dippel. 2. Aufl. 
Miinchen : Rudolf Abt, 1897. Pp. 280. M. 3.60; bd., 
M. 4.50. 

The earnest and well-intentioned author assumes the truth and 
validity of the various spiritualistic performances, asserts that they are 
legitimate material for scientific investigation, gives a history of earlier 
and later spiritualism down to about 1880, relates at length the stories 
of American and European mediums, and fills 108 pages with the 
long-since exploded pretensions and exposed swindles of these indi¬ 
viduals. 

The second part of the book is a parody on scientific method. 
First the author considers and classifies the phenomena of spiritual¬ 
ism; they are of thirteen classes: (1) movement of heavy bodies by 
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touch, without mechanical exertion of force; (2) the production of 
sounds, such as rapping, snapping, etc.; (3) changes in the weight of 
bodies; and so on. Thereafter we have an apparently learned discus¬ 
sion and explanation of the materialization of spirits. Finally it is 
shown that the spiritualistic ideas of religion and morality do not lead 
us to expect them to be productive of progress. The third part is a 
discussion of explanatory hypotheses : the space of four dimensions, 
magnetism, electricity, odic force, etc.— as we observe, a regular scien¬ 
tific procedure. The last chapter is so important that some sentences 
must be quoted. “ We have come to the conclusion that in spiritual¬ 
ism we have to do with things not entirely natural, and that much that 
is ‘kakodemonic’ or devilish shows itself therein. From this it neces¬ 
sarily follows that great caution is to be shown in respect to the 
spiritualistic manifestations.” Spiritualistic revelations are direct 
instigations of the devil and are opposed to Christianity ; it is dan¬ 
gerous to deal too much with the devil even in this way. Many of 
the Roman Catholic bishops have certified that the rapping and writing 
are works of the infernal serpent. The Provincial Council of Balti¬ 
more admits that it is beyond doubt that satanic power plays a part in 
these manifestations. Spiritualism has been condemned by the pope. 
The author concludes that it is highly dangerous to have anything to 
do with spiritualism. 

The credulity and gullibility of the author exceed anything that 
the reviewer has ever read or heard of. It is intelligible that persons 
who have become involved in the Society of Psychical Research should 
be eager to find something to believe in after the many frauds to 
which they have been subjected, for there would be no reason for the 
existence of the society if it could not prove something positive. 
Hence each new clairvoyant medium is believed in until exposed — 
and there is nearly always a new one. But here is an apparently sane 
man who is opposed to spiritualism, who believes it detrimental to 
religion, who writes a book for the purpose of destroying its influence, 
and who yet accepts a mas r , of material, the stupidity and mendacity 
of which are transparent. The book does not even contain accounts 
of the later mediums, like Mrs. Piper, concerning whom there is still 
discussion and more or less interest, but, having been for the most 
part written in 1880, it relates little besides worn-out and exploded 
fakes. 


Yale University, 
New Haven, Conn. 


E. W. Scripture. 
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Du Surnaturel : Etudes de philosophie et d \histoire religieuses. Par 
Paul Chapuis. Lausanne: F. Payot, Libraire-£diteur, 1898. 
Pp. 298. Fr. 3.50. 

The aim of this work appears to be to gain a clear conception of 
the meaning and scope of the supernatural in order to bridge the gulf 
between anti-religious scientists on the one side and anti-scientific 
religionists on the other, with the purpose finally to establish the 
author's own view of the Christian religion. The method employed 
is that of analysis and exact definition of the notions: nature, law, divine 
activity in the world, religion. 

The introduction points out that there are in human experience 
two categories of facts absolutely distinct: the phenomenal reality 
objectively observed and accounted for, and the supernatural, which is 
an inner experience or assurance of the human spirit; the attempt to 
explain one of these in terms of the other produces confusion and an 
injury to the spirit of piety. It is in the interest of religion that the 
problem of the supernatural, which itself is just religion, should be 
clearly stated and solved. This problem is then discussed under three 
forms: the philosophical, the historical, and the religious. 

The prodigies which have been connected with all religions are 
accounted for as efforts of the human spirit to exhibit its consciousness 
and certainty of the divine activity in the world. But the mental state 
which is the basis of all scientific activity necessarily interprets these 
same “events” as normal effects of the universal causality in nature. 
The stability of nature is also at bottom the necessary implication of 
all moral action in the world and, under the form of the divine faith¬ 
fulness, of religious faith. That this conception of law has become a 
part of our conscious mental make-up today is evidenced by the vari¬ 
ous apologetic, self-contradictory representations of the miracle as an 
objective fact supernatural in origin and yet somehow grounded in 
nature. The reality which imparts apparent value to such apologies is 
the true supernatural, the communion of the human spirit with God, 
the source of its being and of the being of the world; and this — not 
some objective transformation of nature, not some external communi¬ 
cation— is just what redemption and revelation finally mean. 

Accordingly the author treats the miracles of the Bible as on a level 
with other miracles, so far as historical accuracy goes; they, like the 
others, are creations which have grown up around a great personality; 
only in the case of those which gather round Jesus of Nazareth the 
personality possesses an immeasurable superiority to all others ; for 
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in him is perfectly realized the communion of man with God ; and in 
the testimony which these accounts bear to the impression which Jesus 
made upon men lies their value. 

But the religion of Jesus Christ — by which the author means, not 
the religion which has its center and source in his person, but that 
attitude of entire dependence on God, perfect trust in God, of which 
he was the perfect type—is the very opposite of the religion of miracles. 

The book possesses great literary finish, and is written in a most 
interesting style. The author is more at home in science than in 
theology, and his many assumptions in the latter sphere are rather 
remarkable. For instance, he quietly asserts, without proof, that our 
conception of Jesus Christ would be unchanged were the miracles to 
disappear, while everybody knows that the accounts which we possess 
of him have all corne down to us from persons who believed that he 
performed miraculous works. How can anyone prove that the posses¬ 
sion of miraculous powers is not an integral portion of the description 
of his person ? The miracle still awaits adequate treatment. 

The author's dependence on Strauss and Schleiermacher is very 
evident; but, unlike the latter, he seems to have eviscerated the Chris¬ 
tian religion of all other content than that of dependence on God. 
What he would do with sin, guilt, and salvation therefrom, does not 
appear. 

George Cross. 

The University of Berlin. 


Genesis. Erkiart von Lie. Dr. H. Holzinger, Stadtpfarrer in 
Munsingen (Wurttemberg). Mit einer Abbildung. (Kurzer 
Hand-Commentar zum Alten Testament. Abteilung I.) 
Freiburg i. B., Leipzig und Tubingen : Verlag von J. C. B. 
Mohr (Paul Siebeck), 1898. Pp. xxx + 278. Subscriptions- 
preis, M. 4.50; Einzelpreis, M. 6. 

This book is strictly true to the aim of the series, viz., to publish a 
commentary on the Old Testament, prepared from the historico- 
religious point of view. Faithful to this principle, the author, who has 
been known for some years by his elaborate book, Einleitung in den 
Hexateuch (1893), has written a commentary on Genesis, in which he 
seeks to interpret the book from this historico-religious point of view 
and to determine the value of the records which it contains, not for 
the biblical theology of the Old Testament, but for the history of Old 
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Testament religion. In his concise and well-written introduction he 
discusses the contents of the Hexateuch, and of Genesis in particular, 
and the testimony of the Hexateuch itself as to its author. He gives 
also a brief history of the criticism of the Hexateuch, and characterizes 
the documents J, E, and P, which appear in the book of Genesis ; and 
last, and best of all, he presents in tabular form the division of the 
book of Genesis among the documents J, E, and P, with careful analy¬ 
sis of J* and J* in chaps. 4-11. 

The distinguishing characteristic of the commentary proper is that, 
instead of following the order of the Massoretic text in his exposition, 
the author discusses independently the narratives of the two principal 
documents, the priestly and the prophetic. We thus have the inter¬ 
pretation of the story of the flood as preserved by P and as preserved 
by J, of the history of Abraham as told by P and as told by JE. The 
stories of Isaac, Jacob, and Joseph are examined in the same way. 

In his treatment of the text Dr. Holzinger is by no means an 
extremist, and in his purely philological and grammatical interpreta¬ 
tion he is guided by sound exegetical principles. These facts, together 
with the frequent references to the grammar and lexicon, will serve to 
make his book very helpful to the student. 

But it is in his discussion of the significance of the separate narra¬ 
tives, and of the primeval history and of the history of the patriarchs 
as a whole, as well as in his keen eye for interpolations and later addi¬ 
tions, that the author proves himself to be an ardent adherent of the 
newest school of criticism. In these discussions he does not, it is true, 
make any strikingly original contributions to the subject, but he does 
lay all students under a debt of gratitude to him for his careful and 
systematic application to the book of Genesis of the work of his prede¬ 
cessors and teachers, the most prominent of whom are, if we may judge 
from his references, Budde, Stade, and Wellhausen. 

It is not possible, with the space at our disposal, to indicate Dr. 
Holzinger’s interpretation of the various narratives. A few examples 
will suffice to show in a general way his position. With regard to P’s 
narrative of the creation “ myth,” he agrees with Gunkel in holding 
that it was not directly borrowed from the Babylonians, but that it must 
have come into Israel by way of Egypt and Phoenicia (p. 22). The 
origin of the paradise “ saga ” cannot be determined, but with Well¬ 
hausen he suggests the possibility that it may have originated in Arabia 
and come into Israel by way of Damascus, and that it could not have 
taken its present form in Israel until after the people had passed from 
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the nomadic to a settled mode of life. In the narratives of the prime¬ 
val history, as already intimated, he recognizes the presence of two 
Yahwistic currents, which, with Budde, he-calls J 1 and J“. With Budde, 
too, he regards J a as the principal narrative, but under the influence of 
Stade he doubts the unity of the so-called J *, and suggests that the 
principal narrative may have^been enriched by the addition of a num¬ 
ber of older, independent “sagas” (p. 122). With regard to the patri¬ 
archal history, he denies absolutely that Israel was ever in Canaan 
before the Egyptian sojourn, and in general holds that these “sagas” 
have a historical worth only as they contain dim recollections of the 
origin of the various tribes and of the nation as a whole. In the inter¬ 
pretation of most of the names which occur in the patriarchal history 
as tribal names, and in the view that Abraham was the latest figure to 
be added to the group of the patriarchs, he agrees with E. Meyer, 
Stade, and Wellhausen, though he regards it as at least conceivable 
that back of the tribes may lie individual personalities who have given 
their names to these tribes (pp. 267-71). 

The foregoing exposition of the purpose and contents of the book 
renders a detailed criticism unnecessary. Holzinger has succeeded 
admirably in his task, and has given us a clear and comprehensive 
statement of what the school of criticism to which he belongs regards 
the book of Genesis to be, namely, a collection of stories or “sagas” 
of no historical value, or, at the best, of the very slightest historical 
value, and, indeed, so far as the patriarchal stories are concerned, with 
the exception of the story of Joseph, worthless for purposes of religious 
instruction. Of revelation in the proper sense of the term there is not 
a trace. This commentary is simply and solely a species of historical 
literature, devoted to the examination of the historical and religious 
significance of one of the documents of the ancient Hebrew literature. 
Biblical scholars who still believe in a proper revelation may criticise 
the philosophical presuppositions of the author, but all must unite in 
congratulating him upon the successful accomplishment of his purpose. 

An index of passages relieves the difficulty which might be occa¬ 
sioned by the treatment of the book according to documents rather 
than in the traditional order, and an excellent topical index increases 
the value of the commentary as a work of reference. 

The typography of the book is excellent, but the proof-reading*is 
not all that could be desired, especially in the matter of the Scripture 
citations. Walter R. Betteridge. 

Rochester Theological Seminary. 
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Das Buch der Richter. Erklart von D. Karl Budde, ord. 
Professor der Theologie in Strassburg i. E. (Kurzer Hand- 
Commentar zum Alten Testament, Lieferung 3.) Freiburg 
i. B., Leipzig und Tubingen: Verlag von J. C. B. Mohr 
(Paul Siebeck), 1897. Pp. xxiv + 148. Subscriptionspreis, 
M. 2.50; Einzelpreis, M. 3.60. 

The preparation of the commentary on Judges in the new series 
which Professor Marti is editing could not have been committed to 
better hands than Professor Budde’s. His articles in Stade’s Zcitschrift 
fur die alttcstamentlische Wissenschaft in 1887 and 1888, included with 
other studies in the volume Richter und Samuel , 1890, opened the 
investigation of the sources of the pre-deuteronomic history of the 
Judges — for Schrader’s noteworthy analysis (1869) passed unnoticed — 
and put forward a hypothesis of the composition of the book about 
which subsequent discussion has chiefly turned. Various reviews in the 
Theologische Literaturzeitung and elsewhere show that he has followed 
attentively all the stages of this investigation and discussion. In the 
present commentary full account is made of the recent critical and 
exegetical literature, 1 as well as of new works in archaeology and 
geography which serve to elucidate or illustrate the text. 

Professor Budde has not materially changed his general view of the 
composition of the book. In the introduction (2:6—3:6) he now dis¬ 
covers a deuteronomistic hand distinct from the chief deuteronomic 
editor and earlier in time ; but does not try to demonstrate a double 
deuteronomic redaction throughout the book. Kittel and Frankenberg 
have not led him to retract his opinion that the pre-deuteronomic Judges 
was the work of Rje (ca. 650), and its two chief sources J and E. But he 
properly says that those who hold this view do not, as Kittel assumes, 
mean to affirm that the author of the parts of Judges ascribed to J is the 
same individual man who wrote the Jahvistic patriarchal stories in 
Genesis. They use the signature J for the oldest Hebrew history book, 
the work of a succession of writers who, beginning in the tenth century 
with the history of the establishment 'of the kingdom, gradually 
ascended to the earlier times, and eventually—but not in one genera¬ 
tion, nor perhaps in one century — produced a comprehensive history 
from the creation. 

* Besides printed books, of which my Judges (** International Critical Commen¬ 
tary”) receives generous recognition, Budde had the use of a manuscript work of 
Holzinger on Judg. 2 :6—16:31, to which he acknowledges indebtedness for many 
acute suggestions. 
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In the analysis of the stories of Gideon and Abimelech (6-8, 9) 
Budde recognizes, with other recent critics, that chap. 9 is composite, 
and that antecedents of 8:4-21 are interwoven in 6:1—8:3; one version 
of the stratagem in 7:16-20 originally belonged to the account of the 
attack on the camp of Midian east of the Jordan (8: n), as Winckler 
suggested ; the simplest hypothesis is that J and E here related entirely 
different victories of Gideon-Jerubaal, but contamination in tradition is 
possible. 

In the story of Jephthah also (10:17 —12:7) he finds, as others 
have done, two strands, and regards as highly probable the ingenious 
conjecture of Holzinger that one of these narrated a campaign of 
Jephthah against the Ammonites, the other against the Moabites. The 
long diplomatic communication, 11:12-28, which former critics have 
generally ascribed to an editor, belonged to the latter source (E); the 
contradiction which now exists between its contents and its address is 
due to maladroit harmonizing by the redactor who combined the two. 

Mention should also be made of the analysis of the very difficult 
chaps. 19-21, as an example of the acumen and methodical tact of 
the author. 

The Hebrew text of Judges is unusually well preserved, but it is 
not impeccable, and in many places the versions or a happy conjecture 
enable us to correct it. Professor Budde has applied a sound judg¬ 
ment to the emendations which have been proposed before him, and 
has added some felicitous ones of his own. In chap. 5, where for 
several verses together the text has suffered very badly, he is more 
sanguine of the possibility of restoration than I can be; but his pro¬ 
posals are sobriety itself compared with some more recent reconstruc¬ 
tions. 

I have spoken, at perhaps too great length, of the critical side of 
this volume. Let me dispel the impression—if I have thus created it 
— that it occupies a correspondingly disproportionate place in the book 
itself. In a commentary criticism is properly only the handmaid of 
exegesis, and so it is here. The exegetical part of the work is admi¬ 
rably done. Help is given where help is needed; and though very 
concise, the explanation is no less clear. The history of exegesis is 
excluded by the plan of the series, but the views of recent interpreters 
receive ample notice. 

Altogether the volume solves in a very satisfactory way the difficult 
problem of a commentary, in small compass, of thoroughly scientific 
character, and adapted to the special needs of pastors and students. 
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The mechanical part of the work deserves high commendation; a 
typographical scheme which brings out clearly the excellent disposition 
of the matter, a clear open page, an analytical table of contents, and 
an index, are aids to the use of the book which publishers too seldom 
think it worth while to provide, but which readers cannot fail to 
appreciate. George F. Moore. 

Andover, Mass. 


Die Ebed-Jahwe Lieder im II. Teil des Jesaia, exegetisch- 
kritisch u. biblisch-theologisch untersucht. Von Lie. theol. 
Dr. L. Laue, Hulfsprediger am konigl. Prediger-Seminar zu 
Wittenberg.^ Wittenberg: P. Wunschmann, 1898. Pp. 74. 
M. 1.20. 

Since the appearance of Duhm’s commentary, Das Buck Jesaja , in 
1892, in which he pointed out the probable separate existence of the 
so-called “ Ebed-Jahwe Lieder ” in Deutero-Isaiah (viz., 42 :1-7 ; 
49 : 1-6 ; 50 : 4-11; 52 :13—53 :12 — four songs concerning the 

Servant of Jehovah), an unusual amount of study has been given to 
the possibility of this hypothesis. Martin Schian, in an inaugural 
dissertation (1894) entitled Die Ebed-Jahwe Lieder in Jes. 40-66 , dis¬ 
cussed the question fully and arrived at the conclusion that these 
“ Servant of Jehovah Songs ” are not the work of the chief author 
(p. 57 )* Cheyne, in his Introduction to the Book of Isaiah, 1895, arrived 
at a similar conclusion (p. 246). 

In the work before us, Dr. Laue has gone over the evidence again, 
and likewise concludes that the so-called “ Ebed-Jahwe Lieder ” 
(excepting 50:4 ff.) are to be separated from the body of the book as 
foreign elements, and on the following grounds : (1) The Servant who 
appears in them is anonymous, without identification, and different 
from 41:8, etc.; (2) the contents of the songs (except chap. 50) in 
case they are Deutero-Isaiah’s would be utterly incongruous with the 
theological preconceptions of the author; (3) the songs are complete 
in themselves, having a definite plan of their own, and form “a book 
within a book,” and are consequently to be separated from the con¬ 
text ; (4) the songs have no connection with their surroundings; 
and the manner in which they are incorporated into the context is 
obvious through the interpolations accompanying them (cf \ 42 : 5, etc.). 
A further proof that they are not genuine is evident from the concep¬ 
tion of the Servant of Jehovah in these poems; he is here an indi- 
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vidual, not a personification, of the people of Israel (pp. 73, 74). 
Laue fixes the date of their incorporation into the main text as after 
the time of Ezra (not, as Duhm, before ), i. e. t in late post-exilic times 
(p. 72). The fifty-third chapter, he feels, is only explicable when it is 
supposed to have had its origin in a period in which the three most 
burning questions of post-exilic Judaism were abroad : viz., sacrifice in 
the sense of the Priest codex, theodicy in the sense of the “ Servant ” 
psalms, and Messianic expectation. 

Laue’s discussion is an earnest attempt to solve one of the most 
difficult problems in the whole range of Old Testament prophecy. 
He agrees with Cheyne that all the Servant passages are, properly 
speaking, independent of their present contexts, but denies that they 
were inserted by Deutero Isaiah himself. His discussion shows many 
signs of independent judgment, and is consequently of independent 
worth in the world of critical literature. Most readers will agree with 
the author that the subject of the iiVW-passages is an individual 
(P- 54 )- 

George L. Robinson. 


The McCormick Seminary, 
Chicago, Ill. 


Examen Critique de l’Histoire du Sanctuaire de l’Arche. 
Dissertation presentee a la faculty de theologie de l’univer- 
site de Louvain pour l’obtention du grade de docteur. Par 
H. A. Poels. Tome I. Louvain : J. Van Linthout ; Leiden : 
Brill, 1897. Pp. xiv + 422. 

This lengthy dissertation is the first volume of a critical examina¬ 
tion of the history of the Hebrew tabernacle. It covers the investiga¬ 
tion from the conquest of Canaan to the time of the building of 
Solomon’s temple. The general purpose of the writer is to show that 
the central sanctuary was an established feature of the national cult 
during this whole period, and that its history can be traced. The 
location of this sanctury changed at least once after being established 
at Shiloh, but there was never more than one recognized national 
sanctuary at a time. The habit of villagers to offer their everyday 
sacrifices on the altars convenient to them was undoubted; the exist¬ 
ence of rival sanctuaries, such as that of Gideon at Ophrah (Judg. 8:27) 
and of Bochim (Judg. 2 : 5), is unquestioned, as well as the deliberate 
act of David in removing the ark to Jerusalem. Moreover, that God 
could be freely consulted wherever there was a priest with an ephod 
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(i Sam. 14:18; 23: 6, 9), and that private persons set up sanctuaries 
of their own (Judg. 17 : 5), are well-attested facts. Nevertheless the 
nation as a whole had but one widely recognized sanctuary, and to it 
the people were reasonably loyal. 

This interesting thesis is supported by an ingenious and detailed 
examination of every passage in Joshua, Judges, and the books of 
Samuel that in any way bears upon the theme. The first set of facts 
to be explained away are the apparently clear references to legitimate 
national sanctuaries, prior to the time of Saul, at Shechem (Josh. 24:25, 
26), Mizpah (Judg. 20:1; 21:8), and at Bethel (Judg. 20: 26-28), as 
well as many references to one at Shiloh (Josh. 18 : 1 ; 21:2; Judg. 
18:31; 21: 19). Those as Ophrah and Bochim can fairly be ignored 
as illegitimate or temporary. Poels transforms the four sanctuaries 
into one by reading Shiloh for Shechem (with the aid of a version 
or two), and by translating Ham-Mizpah as “the hill ” or “ high- 
place,” and Bethel as “ the house of God,” Shiloh being the actual 
locality in both instances. Shiloh, thus, from the conquest (Josh. 
18:1) until the capture of the ark by the Philistines, was the only 
national sanctuary of which we have any record. 

In the times of Samuel, Saul, and David the recognized sanctuaries 
seem very numerous. Language which could only be applied to a 
consecrated place is used in reference to Kiriathjearim, Nob, Gibeon, 
Ham-Mizpah, and Hag-Gilgal. The last three are unquestionably 
established sanctuaries of national significance (1 Sam. 10:17; 11:15; 
1 5 : 33 J 1 Kings 3 : 4). Because of the expression “ before Jehovah” 
in i Sam. 21:9, probably Gibeah of Saul (21 : 6) should be added to 
the list. Poels reduces these six localities to what is practically one. 
Nob was the priestly settlement on the sacred hill ( Ham-Mizpah or 
Hag-Gilgal ) of the city of Gibeon. Gibeah of Saul is merely “ Saul's 
hill ” and refers to the same locality, although not probably to the 
same eminence. Kiriathjearim is another suburb of Gibeon, prac¬ 
tically identical with Nob, so that the term “ priests of Gibeon ” 
would be synonymous with “ men of Kiriathjearim.” All this is the 
result of a very detailed argument. Poels fills out the religious his¬ 
tory of the period as follows : When the ark was returned from Phi- 
listia, it was brought up to Kiriathjearim-Gibeon, because the sons 
of Ithamar (Eli’s family) were but children and could not serve at 
the sanctuary, and because the sons of Eleazar, another priestly family 
(1 Sam. 7:1), lived at Gibeon. The tabernacle followed, and Gibeon- 
Kiriathjearim-Nob, etc., became the national sanctuary— not a neglected, 
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but a well-frequented one. In Saul's time the Ithamarites, per¬ 
haps under the patronage of Samuel and Saul, had regained tfceir 
ancient prominence and were in charge of the sanctuary. In a fit of 
jealous fury Saul had them massacred (Abiathar alone escaping) and 
reinstated the Eleazarites. When David removed the ark to Jerusalem, 
he put it in charge of Abiathar, leaving the tabernacle at Gibeon in 
charge of Zadok. 

Such a thesis as the above involves many interesting correlated 
questions, which are minutely discussed by the scholarly author. He 
opposes the view that the ark was ever removed from the tabernacle 
except for an extraordinary cause, arguing that i Sam. 4: 3 f. and 2 
Sam. 15:24 are each quite exceptional, and that 2 Sam. 11: n, etc., 
is quite indecisive. It was not a movable “ palladium,” so far as our 
testimony goes, but a carefully guarded and greatly venerated symbol 
of the divine presence. Poels thinks that he clearly proves that the 
idea of the central sanctuary of the nation did not originate after the 
period of the Judges, and that it must consequently be referred back 
to a Mosaic origin. He holds that the facts also prove beyond 
question that in any village where Israelites dwelt they were accus¬ 
tomed to worship Jehovah freely at the village altar, and that this pri¬ 
vate worship was wholly legitimate at the time, not antagonized by 
existing law. He claims two interesting results of his investigation in 
the field of biblical history. One is that the ark had no prolonged 
period of obscurity until David rescued it. The other is that Saul 
was as religious a man in his way as David himself. He claims two 
other results in the field of literary criticism. The first is that he suc¬ 
ceeds in making* legitimate and proper the references of the Chroni¬ 
cler to the ark and tabernacle. The other is that literary criticism 
furnishes a natural explanation of the apparent confusion of names for 
the sanctuary. Of the different sources recognized as being drawn 
upon by the compiler of Samuel each one has its own name for the 
hill of the national cult. 

Poels* discussion is very detailed. His methods are perfectly 
legitimate. He is in hearty sympathy with the fairly established results 
of literary criticism. His work traverses the conclusions of many 
recent historical critics, his own point of view being distinctly con¬ 
servative. He assumes, for instance, without discussion that the con¬ 
quest of Canaan was the result of an agressive national movement which 
implied and fostered a national unity. His theory cannot be fairly 
criticised until the whole discussion is in, but this volume may be 
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heartily commended as a scholarly attempt to unify the many appar¬ 
ently discordant traditions regarding a subject of the first importance. 
Yale University. F. K. Sanders. 


Lectures on Ecclesiastes. By the Very Rev. George Granville 
Bradley, D.D., Dean of Westminster. Oxford : TheClaren- 
don Press; London and New York : Henry Frowde, 1898. 
Pp. viii + 200. 5s. 6d. 

The student of the Wisdom literature is indebted to the dean of 
Westminster Abbey for a suggestive book upon Ecclesiastes. Of “ the 
seven puzzling books of the Bible,” this one presents a most hopeless 
enigma to the average Occidental, mainly because he demands a logical 
and literary unity which is not in the writing. Dean Bradley’s ten 
lectures are of less value to the critical student of the original text 
than to the homilist who is preparing for the pulpit. In recent years, 
Ginsburg, Cox, Wright, and Dean Plumptre, in Great Britain, have 
opened for the benefit of the reader of English the treasures of 
Koheleth. With these works, as well as with those of Renan, Graetz, 
Ewald, Hitzig, and Reuss, Dean Bradley has made himself familiar. 
It is, however, from the point of view of an independent student 
that he presents his meditations upon the text, in true conservative 
English style. He does not go into questions of either the higher or 
the lower criticism, but starts at once to correlate the wisdom of this 
mysterious author with that of great thinkers who have used the Eng¬ 
lish language both in poetry and in prose, and also to apply the 
ancient Hebrew wisdom to the life and problems of today. The dean 
is especially felicitous, we think, in treating of those proverbs which 
are numerously imbedded in the text of Koheleth. Now that a sec¬ 
ond edition is out we welcome it as a help to the expository preacher 
who has the faith and courage to explore the text of this Hebrew 
debater, who has lost hope, but cannot let go of God because he 
believes God is righteous. There is plenty of material, we think, both 
in the original preacher and his latest commentator, for the edification 
of Christians as well as for their intellectual stimulus. The text of the 
Revised Version has been placed in the front of each chapter, but there 
is little or no revision of the first edition. The number of pages is 
thus increased, but the type seems to be sharper and clearer than in 
the old edition. 


Ithaca, N. Y. 


William 
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Neue Bibelstudien. Sprachgeschichtliche Beitrage, zumeist 
aus den Papyri und Inschriften, zur Erklarung des Neuen 
Testaments. Von Lie. theol. G. Adolf Deissmann, 
Pfarrer und Lehrer am Kgl. Theologischen Seminar zu 
Herborn. Mit einer Abbildung im Text. Marburg: N. G. 
Elwert’sche Verlagsbuchhandlung, 1897. Pp. viii+109. 
M. 2.80. 

This work, as its name implies, is a continuation of the author’s 
valuable contribution to the study of the Greek Bible, Bibelstudien , 
published in 1895. In his earlier work the author, now professor in 
the university at Heidelberg, maintains the thesis that the language of 
the Greek Bible is not a unity in itself. It is but a portion, as far as 
the language is concerned, of the literature of its day. However great 
interest may center in it on account of its contents and their worth to 
mankind, it would be wrong for the student of language, and for the 
interpreter as well, to consider its language as something apart, and 
not to study it in the light that is thrown upon it by thought as 
expressed in the language of the time. 

What Deissmann in his earlier work did for the Greek Bible he 
seeks to do for the New Testament in his later. Believing that exist¬ 
ing lexicons of the Greek New Testament have proceeded upon the 
wrong method above stated, he has begun on a broader basis, and has 
studied its language in the light, not only of the classical authors, but 
in that of the many inscriptions and papyri which are being con¬ 
tinually unearthed. These studies he hopes will lead up to a dic¬ 
tionary of the New Testament which will be based on the true scientific 
method. 

Deissmann starts in each case with Wilke’s Clavis in the editions of 
Grimm and Thayer, and with Cremer’s Biblical Theological Dictionary 
of New Testament Greek , and compares the use of words and phrases 
as found in the inscriptions and papyri with their use as determined 
by the lexicons. He finds much that is enlightening for the study of 
the New Testament and much that is contrary to the statements of the 
lexicons. The cause of this latter is that the lexicographers, especially 
Cremer, have gone to work with the canon that Christianity possessed 
a special power in the formation of a language, which canon is a fetter 
to all scientific research. The lexicon should start with the question : 
In how far have we points of connection for single words and ideas in 
the use of the age? Whereas Cremer asks: In how far does the 
Christian use differ from the heathen ? In doubtful cases one should 
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be content with the ordinary use, instead of seeking in every case to 
see therein something especially Christian or biblical. 

For the material presented in this volume, Deissmann has worked 
over the collections of inscriptions of Pergamon and of the islands of 
the iEgean Sea, and the papyrus publications of the Egyptian docu¬ 
ments at Berlin, and the papyri of the archduke Rainer. This group¬ 
ing of sources is not arbitrary, since they come from Asia Minor and 
Egypt, which countries had more influence than others on Greek 
Christianity. 

By going over this material our author finds much that is valuable. 
Results are gathered under three heads : I, “ Orthography; ” II, “ Mor¬ 
phology and Etymology ; ” III, “ Lexicography and Syntax.” Under 
the first head, (1) “Change of Vowels” and (2) “Change of Conso¬ 
nants” are briefly treated; under the second the author discusses (1) 
“Declension,” (2) “Proper Names,” (3) “The Verb.” The main part 
of the work, however, is devoted to the third head, which contains six 
sections, as follows: (1) “So-called Hebraisms,” (2) “So-called Jewish- 
Greek,” “biblical,” i. e. t “New Testament,” words and constructions; 
(3) “ Common Greek,” with so-called “biblical,” /. e ., “New Testament,” 
special meaning or construction; (4) “Technical Expressions,” (5) 
“ Frequently Recurring Phrases,” and (6) “Rarer Words, Meanings, 
and Constructions.” 

Such words as dva <rrp€<£o/uuu, “to conduct oneself,” cpamwo, in the 
sense of “beg” or “pray,” KaOapos ano twos, and ovoua for “person” 
are shown not to be Hebraisms, as is claimed by the lexicons, but to be 
found in the common language of the time. 

Among the words which are by the lexicons considered as “ Jewish- 
Greek,” “biblical,” that is to say, “New Testament,” words and con¬ 
structions, but which Deissmann thinks belonged to the language of 
the day are such as dyairr) , <bcarayv(ixrros, eav, cT (ct?) pyv, eXauwv, ivwmov, 
tmowrios, Uparcva), #ca 0 api£a>, ve6<f>vros, tcvpiaxos, 6<f>ciXij, irpoacvxy, and 
others. Among those words which have been considered as having a 
special meaning or construction in the New Testament, which have, 
however, the same meaning or construction in the common Greek of 
the time, we find dvriXypufus, dpeo-Keui, imSvprjrqs, IXacrtcopcu, Xitcpdw, Xovw, 
napoiKos. 

The meaning of such technical phrases as dOeTrpns, 
j 3 cj 3 aiWis, to bnftaXXov ptpos, iirtcrKOiros, OtoXoyos, irXrjOos, 
irpos Tiva, Trpc<rpvT€poSj vloOeo-La, pay pa is lit up by comparison with 

their use in the other documents of the time. 
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Many of the phrases which are used in the New Testament are also 
found in the inscriptions and papyri, such as Ik twv re<r<rap<ov dve'/tuov, 
d{iu>9 rod $€ov, ififiivia (iv) ira<ri rot? yeypap.fi, evens, KaO u>s ycypairrat, &e£iav 
jtfStofu, fi€T ot wdayjs irpoQvp.ias f to avro <f>pov£ iv, etc. 

Certain rare words, meanings, and constructions are found in the 
early documents with the same use as in the New Testament, such as 
&SaA.09, diroKptfxa , /3a<xra£a> (John 6:12), $OKt/uo?, KCLKOTraOia, KaraKpifia , 
roiros, etc. 

To all who, whether they agree with Deissmann’s thesis or not, are 
interested in a better understanding of the New Testament and the 
Septuagint these two books, Bibelstudien and Neue Bibelstudien , will be 
a great help as well as an incentive to further study. 

Hamilton Ford Allen. 

The University of Chicago. 


Synopse der drei ersten Evangelien. Bearbeitet von A. 
Huck, Pfarrer in Postdorf. Zweite, durch einen Anhang 
vermehrte Auflage. Freiburg i. B.: J. C. B. Mohr, 1898. 
Pp. xvi-J- 101. M. 3. 

Die synoptischen Parallelen und ein alter Versuch ihrer 
Entratselung mit neuer Begriindung. Von Lie. theol. Carl 
Veit, Pastor in Siegersdorf. Giitersloh: C. Bertelsmann, 

1897. 2 vols. Pp. vii + 212 ; iv-f-162; 8vo. M. 7. 

Synopse der drei ersten kanonischen Evangelien, mit Paral¬ 
lelen aus dem Johannes-Evangelium. Bearbeitet von Rein¬ 
hold Heineke. Giessen: J. Ricker’sche Buchhandlung, 

1898. Pp. xix+ 196, large 8vo. M. 3. 

The second edition of Huck’s Synopse differs from the first in the 
addition of four appendices; the first giving a list of the Old Testa¬ 
ment quotations in the synoptic gospels; the second, a list of the 
Johannine parallels to the synoptists; the third, the text of the so- 
called Doubletten , that is, practically, parallels in the synoptists which 
do not appear in the body of the synopsis; the fourth, additions to 
and corrections of the variant readings given in the body of the book. 
These considerably enhance the value of what was already one of the 
best, if not the very best, of the arrangements of the text of the synop¬ 
tists for the study of the “synoptic problem.” The third appendix is 
particularly useful, at the same time that its presence is a confession 
of a defect in the book itself. The parallels given in this appendix 
ought ail to appear in the pages of the book itself. 
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Veit’s work is another attempt to present the Greek text of the 
synoptic gospels in a form facilitating their comparison, coupled with 
an argument in favor of the Traditions-Hypothese or oral-gospel 
theory, as advocated by Gieseler in 1818. In Part I we have an 
arrangement of the Greek text of such portions of the gospels as 
appear in similar form in two or three of them, the parts peculiar to 
any one being omitted. The sections common to all three gospels are 
arranged in the order of Mark, those common to Matthew and Luke 
being inserted at the point indicated by Matthew. The method 
adopted for facilitating comparison is not that of parallel columns, as 
in Huck and most gospel harmonies, but parallel lines running across 
the page, ditto marks instead of repetition of the text being employed 
to indicate identity, the rare agreements of Matthew and Luke against 
Mark being indicated by *. Light lines across the page enable the eye 
to see at a glance what lines of the text are in parallelism. This arrange¬ 
ment of the text is very convenient for the study of the verbal paral¬ 
lelisms. It is, of course, of little help in the study of the method of 
construction of the several gospels as respects order of sections, etc., 
especially as the portions peculiar to each gospel are wholly omitted. 
A few pages of tables at the end exhibiting the facts in this respect 
would have added greatly to the value of the book. Part II contains 
a sketch of the history of synoptic theories from Gieseler to Wetzel, 
to which is added a convenient collection of extracts from Volkmar, 
Weiss, Holtzmann, showing how these different scholars deal with the 
same facts; an argument, based on the existence of the Jewish tradi¬ 
tional law, for the possibility of a similar Christian tradition concern¬ 
ing the words and deeds of Jesus, and finally an endeavor to show 
that there are traces of this oral tradition in our synoptic gospels. 

In the course of the discussion of the possibility of a Christian 
tradition, the author takes occasion to object to the common assertion 
that Jesus took no pains to have his words preserved, maintaining not 
only that this is antecedently improbable, but that the exact preservation 
of many of Jesus’ sayings which were evidently understood imperfectly 
or not at all can be accounted for only on the supposition that Jesus 
Had verbally taught them to his disciples. This suggestion is certainly 
worthy of consideration, and the a posteriori argument for it has a 
sound basis. The weight of the author’s thesis must, however, rest on 
his last argument, to the effect that our gospels show traces of the 
alleged basal tradition, which, by the way, Veit maintains, did not 
include the infancy narrative, but began with John the Baptist, and 
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ended with the visit of the women to the tomb on Easter morning. 
The germaneness of most of his evidence none will deny ; the 
question is what it means. In Veit’s judgment, the differences of the 
evangelists are greater than could arise in a case of documentary rela¬ 
tionship, while the resemblances only prove the fixed character of the 
tradition. To other men the resemblances seem too close to be pro¬ 
duced by tradition, while the differences only show the freedom with 
which the authors used their sources. Apparently there is no way 
to get beyond this deadlock, except by carefully observing in other 
works, the relation of which can be determined, the degree of resem¬ 
blance produced by oral and documentary relationship respectively, 
and thus forming some objective basis of judgment. The only part 
of Veit’s argument that seems wholly convincing is that in which he 
points out the inconsistency between the facts respecting the dif¬ 
ferences of the evangelists and the doctrinal tendencies sometimes 
alleged to characterize our gospels. Veit is apparently unacquainted 
with the modified oral-gospel theories of Abbott and Wright. 

In Heineke’s Synopse we have still another effort to present the 
text of the synoptists in a form convenient for the study of their mutual 
relation and sources. Like Veit, the author employs lines horizontally 
parallel, instead of vertically parallel columns, and instead of printing 
the text in full, leaving the student to discern resemblances and differ¬ 
ences for himself, as Huck does, or indicating them by colors, as Rush- 
brooke does, he uses devices similar to those of Veit for indicating 
that the second and third accounts have the same words as the first. 
Unlike Veit, he includes the whole of all three gospels ; indeed, some 
portions are included more than once. The book is divided into three 
parts, Part I containing Mark and its parallels, Part II Luke with 
the parallels in Matthew, Part III the portions of Matthew not already 
exhibited in Parts I and II, to which, however, there is added material 
like that of the Sermon on the Mount, the parallelism of which with 
Luke’s material is such as to suggest a different recension, the Luke 
parallels being also repeated in this case. The plan has manifest 
advantages, and the book is a valuable addition to our synoptic appara¬ 
tus. While the test of continuous use of the book must determine its 
precise value, it does not seem as yet that the change from parallel col¬ 
umns to parallel lines across the page is a wise one. A modification of 
Huck’s work in the direction of more careful “ justification ” of lines 
to indicate parallelism and by a better arrangement of sections would 
produce a more usable book than either Heineke or the present Huck. 
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The addition of the Johan nine 
Heineke’s book. 

The University of Chicago, 


parallels is a valuable feature of 
Ernest D. Burton. 


Saint Paul. Ses derni£res annSes. Par l’abbe C. Fouard, pro- 
fesseur honoraire a la Faculte de Theologie de Rouen. Paris : 
Librairie Victor Lecoffre, 90 rue Bonaparte, 1897. Pp* xii 
+426. Fr. 7.50. 

In his latest volume upon Les Origines de lAglise, Abb£ Fouard 
discusses the history contemporaneous with the life of Paul from the 
beginning of his imprisonment at Rome until the destruction of Jeru¬ 
salem. The volume is written in the author's customary graceful 
style, and is characterized by a generous classical and patristic learn¬ 
ing, but by an almost unbroken silence as to the questions raised and 
discussed in recent works. The volume makes, therefore, little or no 
contribution to our knowledge of these enigmatic years, but repeats tra¬ 
ditional views — a characteristic that almost attains the height of 
absurdity (p. 256, note), when it is said that the book of Enoch contains 
some of the authentic words of Enoch, and that the Holy Spirit revealed 
to Jude not only these words, but those that were authentic in Assump- 
tio Mo sis as well! (p. 257). 

Nevertheless, there are certain points upon which one is interested 
to have the author’s opinions. As one would expect, Abb£ Fouard 
holds to the second imprisonment of Paul, his release occurring in 64 
A. D. (p. 113) and his death with Peter, June 29, 67 (p. 331). 
Between the two imprisonments he visited Spain (p. 113)—an opinion 
the author justifies by an appeal to the customary authorities and the 
concessions of Renan (p. 115, note), and probably France, which thus 
became “ce qu’elle reste encore aujourd’hui, une terre d’apdtres, la 
nation tr£s chr£tienne ” (p. 115). Pushing aside in a contemptuous 
footnote (p. 116) the recent discussions as to Acts, Abb6 Fouard holds 
that the book was written by Luke in Rome at the close of Paul’s first 
imprisonment, just as he was leaving for Spain (p. 118). 

The author’s discussion as to the existence of general persecutions 
under Nero and Domitian, which he thinks (contrary to Mommsen) to 
have been certain (p. 177), leads to his treatment of first and second 
Peter, the authenticity of which he accepts, again without question, 
although noting the resemblances between them and Ephesians and 
Romans (p. 187), and their superiority to the speeches accredited to 
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Peter in the Acts (p. 199). The epistle to the Hebrews is assigned to 
Barnabas, although its final words are from Paul, under whose influ¬ 
ence it was composed. The other catholic epistles are accredited the 
persons whose names they bear, without discussion. 

By far the most marked characteristic of this volume is its liberal 
spirit. Abb6 Fouard is a member of the Roman Catholic church, and 
the volume contains the “ approbation ” of the archbishop of Rouen, 
but despite its obvious sympathies (as they appear in the chapter upon 
the episcopate), his work is marked by an interest in all the elements 
in the history he is writing. His views, even of the episcopate, are not 
those we have learned to expect from writers within his church, and as 
regards the traditional identifications in Rome, like that of S. Maria in 
Via Lata with the home of Paul, as well as regards the Dominc quo 
vadis legend, and the belief that Luke painted a picture of Jesus, are 
healthily skeptical. Altogether the volume is worthy to stand with the 
others of its author, as a learned, stimulating, sympathetic, and uncrit- 
ical study of Paul’s life. Shailer Mathews. 

The University of Chicago. 


Kritisch-exegetischer Kommentar Ober das Neue Testament. 
Begriindet von H. A. W. Meyer. Der Brief des Jacobus 
von Willibald Beyschlag. Gottingen : Vandenhoeck & 
Ruprecht, 1898. 6. Auflage. Pp. iv + 237. M. 3.40. 

The interest in the study of the epistle of James lies rather in its 
criticism than in its exegesis, and the interest in its criticism gathers 
largely around two questions: (1) as to the time when the letter was 
written, with its bearing upon the relation to Pauline doctrine of the 
famous faith-and-works passage in the second chapter; and (2) as to the 
author of the letter, with its bearing upon the James referred to in 
Gal. 1:19, and inferentially upon the comprehensiveness of the apos- 
tolate in the early church. 

The former of these two questions Beyschlag answers by locating 
the readers of the epistle in southern Syria and by placing the com¬ 
position of the epistle before any Gentile evangelization had taken 
place in the region where the readers were. This naturally gives the 
epistle a very early date. It puts it into the first part of the Gentile 
mission work which extended out from Antioch — if not before that 
work had been formulated sufficiently to leave Antioch at all. This 
position Beyschlag holds to be clearly established from the epistle itself. 
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He claims the letter shows, not only that the readers are Jewish Chris¬ 
tians of the diaspora, but that the Gentile element in the region 
where they were had not yet been Christianized — not even missionized. 
The epistle makes no mention of Gentile Christians associated with 
the readers, and this could not be the case if there were Gentile Chris¬ 
tians in their communities, at least in any considerable numbers; 
since the brotherhood spirit so characteristic of Christianity would 
have brought Gentile and Jew together in their church life, and their 
mingled presence would have betrayed itself in any such pastoral 
epistle as ours was. 

But regions of the diaspora in which such a condition of affairs 
could have obtained are admittedly few in number. The one alto¬ 
gether most likely, and the only one, in fact, for which actual evidence 
can be had, is this southern part of Syria, between Antioch and Galilee, 
which Beyschlag suggests. This neighboring country to Palestine was 
largely populated by Jews, who maintained a pronounced synagogal 
life ; among its people Jesus himself had worked, and into its towns and 
villages, to a certain extent, he had carried his active ministry (Matt. 
4: 24 [15:21; Mark 7:24,31]); through this country had passed 
those who had been scattered abroad by the persecution which followed 
Stephen’s death, “ speaking the word to none, save only to Jews ” (Acts 
11:19), and within its limits were found Christian communities to 
which this persecution directed its violent efforts (Acts 9:2; 26:11 f.). 

The bearing of this dating of the epistle upon the relation of 
2 : 14-26 to Pauline teaching is unmistakable. If the letter was written 
before the Gentile mission work of Paul began, then necessarily there 
is no Pauline polemic in the epistle’s discussion of the relative redemp¬ 
tive value of faith and works. This is the historical presupposition to 
any exegesis of the passage. And, as a matter of fact, this presupposition 
is confirmed by the exegetical study of the passage. In spite of 
appearances there is no real contradiction here between Paul and the 
author of our epistle. As regards ir torts, cpya, and &.K<uovaOai, they do not 
think in opposition to each other, though they do not think precisely 
alike. Their thought directions — i f one may so express it—are different. 
The author of the epistle represents a pre-Pauline stage of develop¬ 
ment, when Christian ideas generally had not yet worked themselves 
free from Old Testament influences and, at these points specifically, 
had not yet received the new direction which the Gentile universalism 
of Paul gave to them. This is borne out by the epistle’s unique lack 
of views about Christ, and yet, at the same time, its unique wealth of 
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views which the synoptists show us were characteristic of Jesus* own 
teaching. This peculiarity of the epistle’s thought, together with its 
sententious and yet its prophetic eloquence of style, and, altogether, its 
evident innocence of other views than the ones which it presents, for¬ 
bids any reference of the epistle to a time succeeding Paul, however 
the post-apostolic age may have returned to a somewhat Jewish way of 
thinking. 

Beyschlag takes thus a position between the two extremes of mod¬ 
ern criticism—the one held by Holtzmann, von Soden, Jiilicher, and 
Harnack, which dates the epistle late in the second century ; the other 
held by Spitta, which places it before the Christian era. 

Such a dating as Beyschlag gives the epistle makes it quite natural 
for him to hold its author to have been the historical James, brother of 
our Lord and head of the Jerusalem church. His method of reaching 
this view, however, is not, as it seems to us it should have been, by way of 
conclusion from the above evidence regarding the epistle’s readers and 
time of writing. With the claim which the epistle makes for its author¬ 
ship, this question should have come last. It should have been 
assumed as a working hypothesis and its confirmation been led up to 
by what the epistle had to say about itself at all other points. But 
Beyschlag has in fact treated the authorship first and by itself. His 
argument is, briefly, that of the three New Testament Jameses possible 
as the author—James the son of Zebedee, James the son of Alphaeus, 
and James the brother of the Lord — the only one who can be reason¬ 
ably assumed as probable is the one last named. The personal honor 
in which he was held because of his relationship to the Lord, the 
official authority which he possessed among Jewish Christians because 
of his leadership in the Jerusalem church, as well as what is disclosed 
to us in Acts, chaps. 15 [and 21], and Gal., chap. 2, of his trend of 
doctrinal thought, make such an epistle as ours a most natural product 
of his ministry. 

As to the bearing of this upon Gal. 1:18 f., Beyschlag identifies the 
James there mentioned with the author of our epistle, taking AttootoXos 
in the broader sense of the word. At the same time he does not enter 
upon the larger question of the relation of such an interpretation of 
An-ooroXoc here to its general usage in the New Testament—whether 
there were two grades of AtrooroXot, a higher one, confined to the 
Twelve and Paul, and a lower one, which included along with them 
such noted workers as Barnabas (Acts 14: 4,14) and such distinguished 
personages as the James of our epistle; or whether, under the influence 
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of the church’s election of a successor to Judas (Acts 1 :15-26) and the 
divine appointment of an added apostle in Paul (Acts, chap. 9), as well 
as the church's increasing need of leaders in its work, the original 
sacred limits of the Twelve were not laid aside, and the original strict 
conception of the term &it6<tto\os was not gradually broadened out 
into a more general one, involving fewer technical qualifications for the 
office and yet recognizing more generously the practical abilities which 
might fit the incumbent for the needed service of the church. It is an 
important question, and might not improperly have been discussed in an 
excursus. 

The exegesis of the epistle is grammatically wholesome and, with 
the background which is given in the position and personality of the 
author and the surroundings and religious needs of the readers, must 
prove very suggestive. M . w. Jacobus. 

Hartford Theological Seminary. 


The Cross in Tradition, History, and Art. By Rev. Wil¬ 
liam Wood Seymour. New York and London: G. P. Put¬ 
nam’s Sons, 1898. Pp. xxx + 489. $7.50. 

Die Geschichte des Kreuzes vor und nach Golgotha. Von 
Franz BOttgenbach. Baden : Verlag von Ign. Schweitzer, 
1898. Pp. iv, iii + 96, and frontispiece. M. 1.50. 

In Mr. Seymour’s book there are 376 illustrations. The bibliogra¬ 
phy includes 283 titles in English, Latin, German, and French. The 
text is given in three parts, and fills 474 large, well-printed, and wide- 
margined pages. 

In Part I the author writes of the cross before the Christian era 
and in prehistoric times; of types, early forms, uses, and legends of 
the cross; of the finding of the true cross by Helena and of its tradi¬ 
tionary history. 

In Part II, in twenty chapters, are described altar, reliquary, pro¬ 
cessional, pectoral, absolution, consecration, spire, gable, standard, 
memorial, sanctuary, preaching, market, landmark, wayside, street, 
weeping, mortuary, burial, and churchyard crosses. Numerous illus¬ 
trations make the text clear. 

In Part III the cross is treated as it appears in heraldry, on coins, on 
banners, and as it has been used in baptism, confirmation, the eucha- 
rist, benediction, ordination, prayer, signatures, in touching for the 
king’s evil, and as it has been wielded to break the power of the devil. 
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The writer seems to have treated his subject from well-nigh every 
point of view, as it is seen in history, tradition, legend, and supersti¬ 
tion ; in archaeology, mythology, theology, art, and nature; among 
pagans, Jews, and Christians, all the way from the cross in the hiero¬ 
glyphics in Egypt to the Good-Friday cross buns in England. 

The brief and popular treatise by Biittgenbach repeats the familiar 
story of the discovery of the cross by Helena; traces its liturgical, sym¬ 
bolical, and devotional place in the Christian church; describes altar, 
processional, pectoral, and wayside crosses ; gives examples of its use 
in art and poetry, and points out the misuse to which it has been put 
through superstition. Eri B . Hulrert. 

The University of Chicago. 


Kreuz und Grab Jesu. Kritische Untersuchung der Berichte 
iiber die Kreuzauffindung. Von Dr. Eduard Maria Clos, 
Pfarrer und Dekan. Kempten: Verlag der Jos. KoseP- 
schen Buchhandlung, 1898. Pp. vi-f 644. M. 8. 

This book, from the pen of a Roman Catholic priest, was written to 
defend a proposition which all Protestants and many Roman Catholics 
will refuse to believe, or even to consider worth discussion. The proposi¬ 
tion is that the visions of Katharina Emmerich were divine revelations 
designed by God to give his people many details which the Bible 
omits. In these visions Katharina Emmerich looked back on all the 
course of sacred history and studied its scenes and characters minutely. 
She was also accustomed to write down what she saw. Thus her pub¬ 
lished writings contain descriptions of persons, of actions, of dress, of 
buildings, of landscapes, mentioned in the Bible, and of a thousand other 
things about which the devout Christian may reasonably be curious. 

She often saw the crucifixion and burial of Christ, and she con¬ 
templated the crucifixion with such entire concentration of thought, 
and such excess of emotion, that she became one of the stigmatists of 
the Roman Catholic chu r ch, and the figure of the cross frequently 
appeared upon her breast in an exudation of blood. She also counted 
the paces which separated the cross of Christ from his sepulcher. Her 
statements concerning the form of the cross and the distance between 
the cross and the sepulcher differ widely from those of ecclesiastical 
tradition, and the discrepancy occasioned this book. 

The cross was in the form of the letter Y, except that the stem 
extended upward between the oblique arms. She saw it innumerable 
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times, and always in this form, and in this form it was always imprinted 
on her breast. But the Romans had no such cross. The defender of 
the visions, therefore, must attempt to show that the Jews crucified cer¬ 
tain classes of criminals, that the Jewish cross was of the form seen 
by the stigmatist, and that our Lord was crucified by the Jews, rather 
than by the Romans. 

Again, ecclesiastical tradition places both Golgotha and the sepul¬ 
cher in the Church of the Holy Sepulcher. But the distance which 
separates them in the visions of Katharina Emmerich is too great for 
this limited space. Hence the defender of the visions is compelled to 
show that either the one or the other is wrongly placed in the church. 
Accordingly he attempts to prove that, while the sepulcher is genuine, 
it has been cut out of the cliff of which it originally formed a part and 
removed to its present position. 

It will be observed that the theories of the author regarding both 
the cross and the tomb are hazardous in the extreme. It would scarcely 
be worth my while to state them, were it not for the fact that his effort 
to defend them, and thus to defend the visions of one whom he holds 
to have been a saint divinely inspired, has resulted in a book in some 
respects quite remarkable. He seems to have gathered, through long 
years of study on this one theme, all the testimony which can cast any 
light upon it, and the reader, though caring nothing for the visions 
which interest the author so greatly, will be thankful for a study of the 
cross and the sepulcher of Christ at once novel, able, and exhaustive. 

Franklin Johnson. 

The University of Chicago. 


The Lausiac History of Palladius. A Critical Discussion 
together with Notes on Early Egyptian Monachism. By 
Dom Cuthbert Butler. Cambridge: University' 1 Press; 
New York: The Macmillan Co., 1898. Pp. xiv+298, 8vo. 
(Texts and Studies , Contributions to Biblical and Patristic 
Literature, ed. by J. Armitage Robinson, Vol. VI, No. 1.) 
$2.50. 

Palladius und Rufinus. Ein Beitrag zur Quellenkunde des 
altesten Monchthums. Von Erwin Preuschen. Giessen: 
J. Ricker’sche Buchhandlung, 1897. Pp. viit + 268, 8vo. 
M. 12. 

Both of these works are intended as critical introductions to the 
history of the origins of monasticism, and both concern two of the 
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chief sources for such a history—the Lausiac History of Palladius 
and the Historia Monachorum . Both works contain critical discus¬ 
sions concerning the true form (text), authorship, date, and historicity 
of both sources, and on the original language of the Historia. The 
work of Preuschen, however, is from the standpoint of the Historia, 
the Greek text of w'hich is included in the work, while that of Butler 
is from the side of the Lausiac History, to a Greek text of which, now 
in preparation, this volume is to be regarded as prolegomena. The 
works are, therefore, complementary rather than competitive in char¬ 
acter, and the authors, while they arrive independently at the rather 
important results which they offer in common, were able to afford an 
example of literary good-fellowship by an exchange of offices in the 
matter of material. Each acknowledges the aid of the other in his 
respective line. 

The chief result which they reach together is the delimitation of 
the respective documents. The commonly accepted form of the Lau¬ 
siac History has hitherto contained the Historia; i. e ., the current 
Lausiac History equals the Historia plus **x.” This has given rise to 
great critical confusion, which is now set on the way toward a clear¬ 
ing up by the independent discovery by Messrs. Preuschen and Butler, 
through a critical study of the text-transmission, that x equals the 
real Lausiac History. The current Lausiac History, therefore, equals 
the Historia plus the real Lausiac History. It is a capital example of 
the way in which the modern textual method tends to definite results. 
The sources were thoroughly discredited by their confusion in the half 
dozen or more Greek and Latin forms in which, in varying propor¬ 
tions, they were contained, and, as Preuschen says, the many hypothe¬ 
ses as to their relations “rather confused than cleared the problem.” 
Both scholars saw that the only thread out of the labyrinth was that of 
the actual history of the text, and following this through the many 
manuscripts of the Greek and Latin forms, and through Syriac, Arme¬ 
nian (with the help of Professor Armitage Robinson), Coptic, etc., 
versions, they find that from the earliest recorded until comparatively 
modern times the Historia was never included in the Lausiac History, 
but that the Historia and the real Lausiac History were transmitted as 
independent works, and that, therefore, the current Lausiac History is 
a late redaction. 

With this untangling, than which nothing could be more simple, 
the foundation is laid for the establishing of a very considerable his¬ 
torical value for the sources, which have been hitherto regarded as 
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practically worthless or as “ having the same value as Gulliver's 
Travels .” In this result, too, both writers are agreed, and consider, at 
least, that these sources are “precious documents” (Preuschen), although 
Preuschen does not go quite as far as Butler in thinking them as far 
removed from romance as Sinbad the Sailor from Christopher Colum¬ 
bus. 

But while there is agreement on these two chief points, as well as 
many others, this agreement by no means extends to all details. On 
the question of the original form of the Historia Monachorum, and 
consequently on the authorship, the views are directly opposed. Preu¬ 
schen maintains a Latin original and the authorship of Rufinus ( ca . 
402 A. D.), while Butler holds to a Greek original (by “ Timotheus,” 
ca . 396 A. D.), and a translation by Rufinus (400-410 A. D.). Both 
agree in rejecting Am61ineau’s hypothesis of Coptic originals. While 
this point does not affect the chief result, it is a matter of a good deal 
of academic interest, at least, and has some practical bearing on the 
final settlement of questions relating to the value of the sources. If 
the authorship of Rufinus were established, it would give definiteness 
to an estimate of the historic value of the document; but unfortu¬ 
nately, or fortunately, Butler’s reasoning seems conclusive against this 
and for an original Greek whose text is transmitted to us in five lines : 
(1) the Latin version, (2) Sozomen’s abridgments, (3) and (4) two 
Syriac versions, (5) extant Greek manuscripts. 

The loss of Preuschen’s critical contention adds, however, to the 
value of his book, since the text of the Greek Historia becomes the 
editioprinceps , not of a translation, but of the original work — for it is 
the true first edition, in spite of the fact that the bulk of the work is 
contained in the Long Recension of the Lausiac History, and that the 
remaining fragments were published by Cotelier. The whole work, as 
a work, is here printed for the first time, and the book is, therefore, 
the only exhibition of one of the two chief sources of the history of 
monachism in Egypt. It is, therefore, essential to every student of 
early church history. Butler’s forthcoming text of the Lausiac His¬ 
tory, on the other hand, while it will not be a princeps , will be almost 
equally welcome with that of the Historia, from the fact of the com¬ 
parative inaccessibility of the single edition of its ungarbled form 
(Leyden, 1616). The net result of the textual portions of the two 
works will be, therefore, the text of both the chief sources of Egyptian 
monasticism (one hitherto practically unedited, and the other inaccess¬ 
ible), each exhibiting a document so clearly discriminated from hitherto 
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confusing material as to have practically the value of a newly discov¬ 
ered document. 

As to the value of the texts themselves, per se, it is safe to say that 
they are or will be excellent, though not final. In each case the text 
will have been founded on extensive and adequate text-critical mate¬ 
rial. In the matter of manuscripts, Preuschen enumerates some thirty 
containing the Historia, and sixteen more containing the Lausiac His¬ 
tory and perhaps also the Historia. Of these the editor has himself 
seen nineteen. Butler’s description of manuscripts is comparatively 
meager, and full treatment is probably reserved for the volume of text. 
He gives, however, sundry lists of known manuscripts of various ver¬ 
sions, which are not given by Preuschen, and which are, therefore, a 
positive contribution to the bibliographical material. 

The material of neither one is, however, absolutely exhaustive. It 
is possible to add several manuscripts to at least the Greek, Latin, and 
Syriac lists, and some of the catalogue material which might have been 
taken account of, but was not, is most suggestive; e. g., the various 
catalogues of Abyssinian manuscripts, which exhibit the work of “ Phi- 
lexios ” (which appears much like the Syriac of Anan-Isho), translated 
from the Syriac into Arabic, and from Arabic into Ethiopic. One 
might also with some reason look for a personal examination, on Preu- 
schen’s part, of more than nineteen out of the forty-five known Greek 
manuscripts. On the whole, however, it is a matter, not for regret, but 
for positive congratulation, that Preuschen has not waited to exhaust 
entirely his manuscript material before publishing his text, and it is to 
be hoped that Butler will not postpone his text long on this or any 
account. It is much better to have a good text now than a more 
exhaustively prepared, but perhaps no better, one by and by; and every 
student must be grateful to these two scholars for the extensive mate¬ 
rial which they have gathered, and their extremely able discussion of it. 
It is getting more and more clear with every year of advancing textual 
criticism that the fundamental problem which underlies all historical 
questions relating to the pncient world is a textual one, and that the 
problem which underlies textual problems is in large measure a bib¬ 
liographical one. “Adequate texts, the essential prerequisite to every 
historical judgment; and adequate material, the essential prerequisite 
to every text,” is the motto of present-day investigation. 

It may be said that, for general adequacy of treatment, both writers 
—the one German and Protestant, the other English and Catholic— 
exhibit alike the most modern scientific method, and individually a 
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high degree of ability in gathering material, of penetration in its 
analysis and judgment, and of logical acumen in constructing results 
from material. It may be due to the difference between the spirit of 
the German and the spirit of the English university (certainly it seems 
natural enough) that Preuschen rather excels in the orderly gathering 
and display of his material, Butler in closely reasoned argument. But¬ 
ler’s work is an extremely brilliant piece of clear and conclusive argu¬ 
ment— which is not, of course, saying that the results will infallibly 
stand. Dom Butler is one of the fruits of the recent “ open-door ” 
policy of the English universities ; and neither Cambridge University, 
the Benedictine order, nor the Roman Catholic church has reason to 
be ashamed of this work. 

Ernest Cushing Richardson. 

Princeton, N. ]. 


Les Moines de Constantinople, depuis la fondation de la 
ville jusqu’a mort de Photius (330-898). Par l’abbe E. 
Marin, docteur es lettres, professeur a la Malgrange. 
Paris: Librairie Victor Lecoffre, 1897. Pp. xx4-546. 
Fr. 10. 

The Abb6 Marin has filled an important lacuna in ecclesiastical 
history by this learned monograph on “The Monks of Constantino¬ 
ple.” His own bibliography shows that the literature of the subject 
is by no means meager; but no other work, within the knowledge of 
the author, or of the reviewer, covers anything like the same ground, 
or brings together in anything like so complete a manner and so con¬ 
venient form the available materials. It was something of a disap¬ 
pointment to the reviewer to fail to find any evidence that the author 
had visited Constantinople and prepared himself for his task by inde¬ 
pendent research in the libraries of the surviving monasteries and 
among the archaeological materials that remain. Such research, if 
conducted by an expert in archaeology and palaeography, could hardly 
have failed to add to the value of the book. He has contented him¬ 
self with bringing together and vivifying with his own personality and 
charm of style the researches of others. He seems to have used freely 
and effectively the Byzantine literature produced by and pertaining to 
the monks of Constantinople, to have fully utilized the copious French 
literature, and to have made considerable use of the German works, 
especially those of Catholic authorship. But he has neglected some 
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valuable material by German Protestant writers, and not a single Eng¬ 
lish title is quoted. Diligent research could hardly have failed to find 
something of value in English, though English literature is relatively 
poor in this department of research. 

The author has wisely adopted the topical method of treatment, 
and in five books of from four to six chapters each he has discussed 
five leading topics. Book I treats of “ The Monasteries.” The author 
seems to credit the tradition that, about 240 A. D., before the develop¬ 
ment of Egyptian monasticism by Antony the Great, a monastery for 
women was founded in the ancient Byzantium by Bishop Castinus, and 
dedicated to St. Euphemia. He seems to ignore the fact that Wein- 
garten, Harnack, and others have utterly discredited not only Jerome’s 
romances regarding Paul of Thebes and Antony, but the life of Antony 
attributed to Athanasius as well. Even supposing hermit life to have 
come into vogue to some small extent before the time of Constantine, 
of which there is no adequate proof, monastic life was probably still 
later in appearing, and it is not very likely that a monastery was 
founded in Byzantium as early as 240 A. D. Familiarity with recent 
German criticism would have saved him from this and other mistakes. 
It is by no means certain that, even in the time of Constantine, who 
certainly lavished money on church-building and other Christian enter¬ 
prises in his new capital, monasticism figured as prominently as the 
author, following Du Cange, supposes. He does not even manifest 
skepticism when confronted with Sozomen’s story that the angel 
Michael appeared to Constantine on the shores of the Bosporus, and 
that the emperor commemorated the apparition by constructing there 
a monastery called “ Michaelion; ” or with Baronius’ statement that, 
when Constantine transmuted a temple of ^Esculapius into Christian 
institutions, miraculous healings attested the divine satisfaction. One 
suspects that the intelligent abb€ is not quite so naive in his credulity 
as he seems, and that he counts upon sufficient skepticism in his read¬ 
ers to appraise such legends aright. But we are not kept very long in 
the realm of fable. After the union of church and state the monastic 
spirit developed with wonderful rapidity, and soon emperors, nobles, 
and wealthy citizens of Constantinople were vying with each other in 
the founding of monasteries, hospitals, almshouses, infants’ homes, 
homes for the aged, and charitable institutions of almost every imagi¬ 
nable description. As the city grew in wealth and splendor, a vast 
proletariate was developed, the unfortunate and the impoverished 
flocking thither from great distances in incredible numbers. It is 
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probable that nowhere and in no age has the liberality of Christians 
been more abounding than in the new Rome. The author gives more 
or less trustworthy accounts of the founding of many monastic insti¬ 
tutions. They came to be numbered by hundreds, and constituted a 
highly important element in the Christian life of the city, and their 
influence became world-wide. They varied in size from small houses 
capable of accommodating a dozen or less to great institutions for 
hundreds. Most of these were well endowed, and they used a large 
proportion of their income in charity. This fact gave to the monks 
almost unbounded influence with the masses, whom they could usually 
array in force for or against any religious or political measure. 

Book II treats of “ The Monks and the Religious Life.” The 
monastic rules in force among the monks of Constantinople were in 
general those that had been drafted by Basil the Great, whose exalted 
character and great ability gave to oriental monasticism an impulse in 
the direction of simple and pure living and high thinking that was 
not speedily lost. The rules were modified from time to time by influ¬ 
ential archimandrites, such as Theodore of Studion and Athanasius of 
Mt. Athos, and at the end of the period by Photius. The author 
devotes considerable attention to the names and functions of officials, 
and to the details of monastic life. He does not attempt to conceal 
the fact that, in the East as well as in the West, grave abuses soon 
grew up in the monasteries. Monks and nuns frequently had their 
habitations in the same court, and sometimes in the same house, and 
emperors and patriarchs strove, without complete success, to enforce 
laws against scandalous living. That unnatural vices were prevalent 
there, as in the West, is abundantly evident. The natural tendency of 
unregenerate men and women to vice was limited, to some extent, by 
the manual work in which they were required to engage, and by the 
surveillance under which they were kept; but in many cases the offi¬ 
cials themselves were thoroughly vicious and inefficient. Laymen 
sometimes built monasteries and sought to manage them in their own 
way, to the great scandal of the faithful ; and patriarchal authority 
was frequently called into requisition for the abolition of such irregu¬ 
larities. 

In Book III “The Monks and the Spiritual Power” is the topic. 
Nominally the monks of Constantinople were subject to the patriarch. 
Yet obedience to this official was by no means blind and unquestion¬ 
ing. The heterodox patriarch met with little consideration at the 
hands of this vast aggregation of monastic life, that could be easily 
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and speedily aroused by the influential leaders to a fury of opposition. 
In general the relation between patriarchs and monks was cordial and 
harmonious. When out of harmony with patriarch or emperor, they 
were not at all averse to appealing to the Roman bishop, who was 
always glad of an opportunity to interfere in eastern ecclesiastical 
politics. Our author, as is natural, takes great pleasure in the evi¬ 
dences he finds of the willingness of the monks from time to time to 
recognize the authority of the holy see. Yet he does not seek to con¬ 
ceal the fact that, on some occasions, the monks themselves became 
involved in heresy, as in the case of Eutyches. 

Book IV treats of “ The Monks of Constantinople and the Byzan¬ 
tine Emperors.” The struggles of the monks against imperial authority, 
especially during the long-continued christological controversies and 
the iconoclastic controversy, are discussed at considerable length. 
Emperors like Justinian legislated as freely for churches and monas¬ 
teries as for any department of the civil administration. Every detail 
of monastic life, including the number that might be admitted into a 
monastery, was fixed by his legislation. But his laws gave so large a 
measure of recognition and protection to the monasteries that little 
resistance was evoked. The monothelite and the iconoclastic emperors 
met with the fiercest and most determined foes in the monks. That 
they should have suffered cruel persecution in consequence is what 
might have been expected. 

The concluding book, on “The Intellectual Activity of the Monks 
of Constantinople,” is, in some respects, the most pleasing of all. 
The high standard set by Basil, Gregory Nazianzen, Chrysostom, and 
John of Damascus was not by any means maintained among the monks 
of Constantinople, but their achievements in historiography, biography, 
and especially in hymnography, were highly respectable. It is to 
their industry as copyists that we are indebted for the preservation of 
much of the Christian and pagan literature of the earlier time. Their 
artistic skill was also very considerable. The facts, however, as exhib¬ 
ited by the author, scarcel) bear out his assertion that “ it is by their 
intellectual activity and their marvelous fecundity in all kinds of liter¬ 
ary and artistic work that the monks of Constantinople have acquired 
imperishable titles to the memory of men.” Considering the number 
of the monks and the opportunities that presented themselves for 
intellectual achievement, the results of their efforts are meager and 
poor. It is impossible to point to a great thinker or writer who owed 
his training and impulse to the monasteries of Constantinople. The 
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notable preachers and writers of the East all had their training else¬ 
where. Antioch and Alexandria were centers of intellectual activity, 
but Constantinople never. 

The work is a model of fine book-making. 

Albert Henry Newman. 

McMaster University, 

Toronto, Canada. 


La Situation religieuse de l’Afrique Romaine, depuis la fin 
du iv e siecle jusqu’a l’invasion des Vandaies. Par F. Fer- 
RfeRE. Paris: Felix Alcan, 1897. Pp. xxiv+382, 8vo. 
Fr. 7.50. 

It cannot be said that this study of the times of Augustine makes 
any distinct contribution to our knowledge of the subject. It is, how¬ 
ever, a fresh and independent study from the sources of a subject that 
has a perennial interest for the students of the ancient Catholic church. 
While the author has used the sources diligently, he seems to have 
neglected the literature, since his knowledge of others’ researches 
appears to be confined to the writings of a few French scholars. This 
decidedly limits the value of his book. 

The work is divided into three parts, the first of which is devoted 
to a general survey of the church and Christian society in relation to 
heathenism. In this part the author is largely indebted to Aub£, 
Boissier, and others who have described the downfall of paganism. 
One suspects that his obligations to Allard are even greater, though 
quite unacknowledged. There is nothing, perhaps, in this general 
survey to require special dissent, except the calm assumption (pp. 31 f.) 
that the bishop of Rome was by the end of the fourth century recog¬ 
nized as pope, and acknowledged to be supreme in doctrine—though 
the author admits that ecclesiastical supremacy in Africa was still denied 
him. Of course, the bishop of Rome was called “pope” at this time, 
but in no exclusive sense; it was the usual title of bishops, being 
repeatedly applied, for example, to Augustine by Jerome in their cor¬ 
respondence. To make it the exclusive title of the Roman bishop and 
deduce from it conclusions regarding his authority is an anachronism 
of centuries, of which no scholar, Roman or Protestant, ought to be 
guilty in these days. The facts of the Donatist controversy, as 
recorded by M. Ferr&re in later chapters, flatly deny what he has writ¬ 
ten here. 
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Part II is devoted to the Donatist schism. Peculiarly French is 
the author’s view of the causes of this movement, among which he 
assigns the wrath of a woman to the most prominent place (pp. 135 ff.). 
This is carrying the maxim, cherchez la femme , into historical investi¬ 
gation with a vengeance ! No clearer account can be found anywhere, 
however, than M. Ferrdre gives of the spread of Donatism. His study 
of the economic conditions of Africa in the fifth century is unique; 
and he makes it evident that the Donatist schism was as much a social 
revolution as a religious reform — in this respect closely resembling 
the Anabaptist movement of the sixteenth century. This is the most 
valuable part of the book, and the most original. For the rest, all the 
well-known facts regarding the Donatists are stated with clearness and 
supported by abundant testimony. Thus it is made plain that they 
were the first to persecute (p. 171) and to appeal to the state, and only 
when defeated and proscribed did they become champions of religious 
liberty. Where the author fails in his study of the Donatists, however, 
is in his inability adequately to comprehend the spiritual significance 
of the movement (see pp. 165 and 246, for example). He is much 
more satisfactory in his treatment of the external phenomena, and he 
truly records facts, even when they make against his theories. Thus, 
for example, he shows that it was the emperor and not the “pope” 
who was made the arbiter in this whole dispute, not only in matters of 
administration, but of dogma. One is sometimes at a loss to conclude 
whether this is genuine candor, or only that the author had failed to 
perceive the conflict between his facts and his theories. In either case, 
his readers may congratulate themselves that he has given the facts so 
fairly. If he fails anywhere in accuracy, as in saying that the council 
of Arles condemned the Donatists, it is not lack of candor that causes 
him to err. In this particular he follows pretty nearly all his prede¬ 
cessors in the investigation of Donatism, but it is difficult to imagine 
on what evidence they found their statement. Certainly the extant 
records of the council, even if they are accepted as genuine (Mansi II, 
472, 488, 489), warrant no surh categorical assertion. 

Part III is devoted to “heresies.” Here M. Ferrfcre makes a scien¬ 
tific distinction too often obscured or neglected: Donatism was a 
schism, not a heresy; Manichaeism and Pelagianism were heresies, not 
schisms. The study of Manichaeism is of little or no value; the author 
has done almost nothing but give such an account of the system as 
may be culled from the writings of Augustine — a good beginning of 
an investigation, but no more. All that modern Orientalists have done 
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to illuminate the subject is ignored. Nothing shows more painfully the 
difference between German and French scholarship in the domain of 
historical theology than this part of M. Ferr£re*s work. It would be 
simply impossible for such an elementary, schoolboy performance as 
this to be published in Germany. 

The study of Pelagianism is worked out on much the same lines, 
but the result is somewhat better, since in this case the writings of 
Augustine still remain our principal source of knowledge. But here, 
more than anywhere else in the book, the author’s slight acquaintance 
with the literature limits the value of his results. No subjects have 
been made the occasion of more careful research by German theolo¬ 
gians, not to mention English and American, than the doctrines of Augus¬ 
tine and Pelagius. Nobody can now produce a book of much value 
in this field, unless the results of these researches are duly weighed and 
utilized by him. For a writer of such a work as this to neglect a litera¬ 
ture so rich is to fail of half his duty. His first duty is, of course, to 
the sources, but even here M. Ferr&re’s study is not exhaustive, as 
indeed it could not well be, when he passes by the labors of nearly all 
his predecessors. Only a scholar who had genius of the first order, 
and transcendent industry, could be justified in adopting such a method, 
and he could be justified only by success. 

One should not fail to mention the chief merit of the book—its 
style. The easy, perspicuous, flowing sentences make the reading of 
these pages a constant delight. If the substance were in any way equal 
to the form, this would be one of the greatest monographs in the litera¬ 
ture of church history. It is, as it stands, a performance for which a 
scholar should blush. 

Henry C. Vedder. 

Crozer Theological Seminary, 

Chester, Pa. 


The English Black Monks of St. Benedict ; a Sketch of their 
History from the Coming of St. Augustine to the Present 
Day. By Rev. Ethelred L. Taunton. London: John C. 
Nimmo; New York: Longmans, Green & Co., 1898. 2 

vols. Pp. xvii + 310 and xiii + 367. 21s., net 

The writer of this book, though not himself a Benedictine, has a 
deep affection for the order. In so far he is qualified to write its 
annals. He is further qualified by his fair-mindedness, his frankness, 
his willingness to tell the truth, and his industry. He seems, however. 
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to have but moderate training as a scientific historian, to be gifted 
with little insight into motives and character, and to write with too 
many of the prepossessions of the ecclesiastic. Yet, notwithstanding 
these serious deficiencies, the book is a valuable contribution to the 
history of the English Black Monks. It gives a clear idea of the great 
work done by the order, of its daily life, of its objects, of its wealth 
and influence. Much of what the writer presents is new, being drawn 
directly from original sources. This is particularly so of the account 
given of the order since the dissolution, but even in the treatment of 
its prior history much new material is used. 

The work is a history of the order from its first entrance into Eng¬ 
land in the person of St. Augustine down to the present day. This is 
on the whole unfortunate; the canvas is too vast, and the value of the 
work is diminished in consequence. Instead of being a continuous 
history, it is rather in the nature of a series of essays. In justice to 
Mr. Taunton it must be said that he recognized the fact, and made 
pretensions to writing only a sketch of the English Benedictines. 

In a book thus written the merits of all the parts cannot be equal. 
Mr. Taunton is necessarily a specialist in regard to certain periods of 
the history of the Black Monks, while in regard to other periods his 
information is not only second-hand, but seems not to be thoroughly 
mastered. This is true of much of the first volume. There is too 
much that is merely descriptive; too much that is biographical, instead 
of historical. This is a defect that runs all through the work, and 
when we remember that the space is in any case too limited for the 
task set, it is apparent how great an error is committed. An entire 
chapter is given to Abbot John Fecknam, where a half dozen pages 
would be ample. Too much attention is devoted to the mode of life, 
and too little to the great work done by the Benedictines in the con¬ 
version, civilization, and education of England. When we come to 
the history of the order after the dissolution, the same objection holds, 
but with hardly so much force. Mr. Taunton seems to be most at 
home in this period. Probably the most valuable part of his work, 
looked at from a purely historical point of view, is that dealing with 
the history of the order during the reigns of Elizabeth and the first 
two Stuarts; that bearing on the order since that time is equally 
scholarly, but is of less general interest. 

The chief failure is in the discussion of the dissolution of the 
monastic orders under Henry VIII. One can readily forgive any man 
for feeling despair at the thought of attempting to pluck the truth 
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from any memorial of that confused age. But the attempt must be 
made ; the causes of the dissolution must be sought for, and in the main 
sought for in other directions than in the divorce of the king, or in his 
rapacity, or in the immorality of the monks and nuns. Henry was bad 
enough, but he could never have overthrown the church in England 
by his own unaided power. It would be as easy for the czar of all the 
Russias to destroy the Greek church in his dominions; but does any 
sensible man suppose for a moment that the czar could do it ? So 
with Henry, his will was absolutely powerless as long as it stood alone. 
The primary causes of the fall of the monasteries and the revolt against 
the church must, therefore, be sought elsewhere. Nor will the corrup- 
tion of the church serve as a sufficient reason to explain the immensity 
of the catastrophe. The great underlying cause seems to consist in 
a single fact: the monasteries had played their r 61 e; their capacity 
for performing even a tithe of the service which mankind had a right 
to expect from them was forever past. Yet, while capacity had ceased, 
possession of the instruments and the responsibilities of power remained. 
One-third of the landed property of England was in the hands of the 
church, most of it being held by the monasteries themselves; the edu¬ 
cation of English youth, the support of English hospitals and alms¬ 
houses, the rule of life, the morals of the people — in a word, the 
entire economic and social life of England, depended upon the church ; 
and the church fell far short of performing its duty. Pretension and 
performance nowhere squared, and destruction was inevitable. The 
same cause which lay at the root of the destruction of the monastic 
orders has denied them any great career in modern days, nor does the 
future hold much for them. Mr. Taunton thinks otherwise, but he is 
surely mistaken. They have done their work, and have outlived their 
usefulness. The success of the Jesuits in opposition to the Benedictines 
and kindred orders ought to teach a lesson that can never be forgotten. 
The Society of Jesus fitted the rules of its life to the conditions of the 
day. It refused from the first to wear the monastic garb ; or to waste 
time in excessive prayer, fasting, and maceration. Its reward was the 
reconquest of half the world for the papacy. But what have the other 
orders done ? Little enough, and it is not hard to see why. In the 
modern world there is no place for societies which squander energy, 
time, and strength as if these were limitless. The following horarium 
of a modern Benedictine convent is instructive: “3:45 a. m. Rise. 
4 a. m. Matins and lauds, recited; half-hour mental prayer; prime 
sung; prime B. V. M. recited. 6:30 a. m. Private study; masses; 
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breakfast for those who had permission. 8 a. m. Lectures and dis¬ 
putations. io a. m. Little hours B V. M., recited ; tierce,'mass, sext, 
sung . 11:30 a. m. Dinner. 12 noon. None sung; vespers and com¬ 
pline B. V. M., recited. 12:30 P.M. Siesta. 1 p. m. Hebrew or 
Greek lecture. 2 p. m. Vespers sung . 2:30 p. m. Lectures and dis¬ 

putations. 4 P.M. Private study. 6 p.m. Supper. 6:30 P.M. Recrea¬ 
tion. 7:30 p. m. Public spiritual reading; compline sung; matins and 
lauds B. V. M., recited ; half-hour mental prayer. 8:45 p. m. Retire.” 
Comment is superfluous. The world is too busy for this sort of thing, 
and if the Benedictines will do it they must be content to be sufficient 
unto themselves. We are not surprised to learn that Dom Walmesley, 
*“a great mathematician and astronomer,” finally “gave up all his 
favourite scientific pursuits, because he found they caused too many 
distractions at his office and mass.” 

There are occasional slips, as where the author speaks of Bishop 
Bishop, where he evidently means Bishop Smith; but, on the whole, the 
book is remarkably free from misstatements. It is to be hoped that its 
writer will continue his studies of the English Benedictines, and at 
some future day present to the world a history of the order since the 
dissolution, a history which will rank with Dugdale’s great work. 

Ralph C. H. Catterall. 

The University of Chicago. 


Grundfragen der Reformationsgeschichte. Eine Auseinan- 
dersetzung mit litterarischen Gegnern. (=Vortr«ige und 
Aufsatze aus der Comenius-Gesellschaft.) Von Ludwig 
Keller. Berlin: R. Gaertners Verlagsbuchhandlung, 1897. 
Pp. iv+46. M 1.50. 

It is the purpose of this pamphlet to defend the author against the 
criticism of certain opponents. Keller has made several contributions 
to the history of the Reformation, and has been thought by some writers 
to esteem too highly the Anabaptists, the Waldenses, the Bohemian 
Brethren, and other antagonists of the papacy who labored before the 
Lutheran period, and, therefore, to esteem Luther and his associates 
too little. He maintains that there was an evangelical movement with 
an uninterrupted development and a historic continuity for many 
generations preceding the sixteenth century, and hence that Luther by 
no means first brought the light of the gospel to the modern world. 
He goes farther in this direction, perhaps, than any other German 
writer, though all careful students of the denominations which pro- 
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tested against the errors of the papacy before the sixteenth century 
tend to a growing appreciation of them as a whole. This defense of 
his views may bring some comfort to those who maintain the doctrine 
of “ Baptist succession/’ He observes that all the organizations which 
troubled the Roman Catholics so much before the Reformation claimed 
to have a continuous history reaching back to the primitive churches, 
and he thinks this uniform tradition may possibly be well founded, 
though he does not advocate it. He observes, also, the curious resem¬ 
blance of the traveling teachers of these bodies to the traveling apos¬ 
tles mentioned in “The Didach£.” _ 

Franklin Johnson. 

The University of Chicago. 


Aleander und Luther auf dem Reichstag zu Worms. Ein 
Beitrag zur Reformationsgeschichte. Von Adolf Haus- 
rath. Berlin: G. Grote’sche Verlagsbuchhandlung, 1897. 
Pp. viii + 392. M. 7; bound, M. 8. 

Johannes Janssen’s History of the German People since the End of the 
Middle Ages is such an elaborate attack on Protestantism that an attempt 
to refute all of his statements in detail would prove a hopeless task. Our 
author deems it more feasible, therefore, to adopt von Bezold’s plan of 
giving a detailed and accurate account of certain phases of the great 
confessional tragedy, showing the characters, aims, and methods of the 
contesting parties side by side, instead of refuting direct charges 
antagonistic to the Reformation. With this purpose in view, Hausrath 
has chosen to treat of one of the decisive epochs of the German 
Reformation — the diet at Worms. 

By way of introduction the insignificant Worms of today is con¬ 
trasted with the magnificent city of the days of Luther, a center of 
German culture, wealth, and public life, and a proud home of an inde¬ 
pendent and democratic spirit. The author then presents to us the 
great characters of the drama: Aleander, the papal nuncio to the 
court of Charles V., sent to uproot the “ Lutheran evil,” learned, ego¬ 
tistic, corrupt, a man with a career as brilliant as his character is 
despicable; Charles V., a melancholy, taciturn, bigoted youth of twenty 
years, surrounded by the dignitaries of the church ; Frederic the Wise, 
of Saxony, faithful, parsimonious, pious, the protector of Luther and 
the most powerful antagonist of Aleander; Glapion, father confessor 
to the emperor; Franz von Sickingen, powerful with the sword, and 
Ulrich von Hutten, aggressive with the pen. We see the wild, lavish 
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life at the diet, the inconstancy of Charles V., the malicious intriguing 
and wholesale bribery in the Romanists’ camp, the constant clash 
between the political and ecclesiastical interests, culminating in the 
102 gravamina of the German nation against the curia. Luther, after 
much hesitation, is called to Worms, summoned to his first hearing, at 
which he requests spatium deliberandi; we follow him to his second 
hearing, at which he utters his famous words. He has a hearing before 
a special commission, returns home, and is captured on the way. After 
the adjournment of the diet, a manifesto against Luther is issued under 
false date and false pretenses by the intrigues of Aleander, causing the 
disrupture of Germany’s unity and breaking the backbone of Haps- 
burg’s rule in that country. 

Admirers of Luther’s undaunted courage are especially indebted to 
Hausrath for his detailed study of Luther’s first hearing before the diet, 
at which his humiliating request for a spatium deliberandi seems so out 
of harmony with his previous temerity that it has been misconstrued 
by recent historians, such as Baumgarten, Bezold, Karl Lamprecht, 
and Janssen, as arising from intimidation. All these historians base 
either directly upon Leopold v. Ranke’s brilliant description of this 
episode or upon his source, Philipp Fiirstenberg, the “Stadtebote” of 
Frankfurt. It is to be noted, however, with regard ta Ranke that he 
does not, as a matter of fact, attribute Luther’s action to fear, and that 
Fiirstenberg, the only contemporary source which intimates such a 
motive, in his own report pleads unreliability, and explicitly begs not 
to have it published. Moreover, Aleander, who sat directly before 
Luther, quite on the contrary, is chagrined at Luther’s audacity. If 
Luther spoke softly at this time, he did only what the occasion 
demanded, and his request for time for deliberation was a carefully 
planned piece of tactics calculated to gain for him an opportunity, in 
no other way to be had, of uttering his memorable words of the fol¬ 
lowing da)'. Not Luther, the impetuous, was the author of this move; 
we see here the wisdom of “ Fridericus Cunctator.” 

In this book Hausrath gr es the Protestants one of the strongest 
contributions to the apologetical literature of the Reformation that have 
appeared in recent years, a book not only of great value to the theolo¬ 
gian and historian, but intensely interesting to the general reader as 
well. His glowing ardor and almost boundless zeal for Luther and 
the cause of the Reformation, which, it seems, might at times be some¬ 
what checked, are, after all, justified in view of the author’s purpose in 
the work. His exhaustive and critical study and judicious use of the 
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original sources, which he prints in the last twenty-three pages of the 
book, with constant references to them in the body of the text, render 
his work most valuable historically in having enabled him to bring to 
light many new facts, to modify statements of other historians, and fre¬ 
quently to arrive at new conclusions. , ^ „ 

H J J. B. E. Jonas. 

The University of Chicago. 


Huldreich Zwingli. Sein Leben und Wirken nach den Quel- 
len dargestellt. Von Dr. Rudolf StjEHElin, ord. Professor 
der Theologie zu Basel. Basel: Benno Schwabe, Verlags- 
buchhandlung. I. Band 1895; H. Band 1897. Pp. 1081. 
M. 19.20. 

In these two portly volumes, embracing together more than a 
thousand pages, we have a most accurate and thorough biography of 
the Swiss reformer. Before he undertook this large work, Dr. Staehelin 
had published a smaller one on the same subject, and had become well 
known for his mastery of the literature connected with it. There was 
need of this new study of Zwingli, for, though his life has often been 
written, and its principal outlines have long been in our possession, 
many of its minor features were left in a dim and uncertain light. 
During the last twenty years a rich store of new materials concerning 
it has been provided by the labors of both Protestant and Catholic 
scholars. Much of this has appeared in magazines, much in special 
monographs, much in official publications of Swiss archives. Dr. 
Staehelin has gleaned carefully in these fields. 

His work is of special value at two points. It sheds new light on 
the political development of the Swiss Reformation and on the theo¬ 
logical opinions of Zwingli, often misinterpreted or miscolored. To 
the second of these themes Dr. Staehelin gives more attention than to 
the other. He has made it possible for us to understand the reasons 
on which Zwingli based his conclusions. But he does not convince 
us that Zwingli was a theologian in the strict sense of the word. He 
shows us a man whose religious thinking is little influenced by emo¬ 
tion or mysticism, is clear rather than profound, and is distinct at 
individual points, but not well connected, like mountains arranged as 
a group, but not as a chain. 

Admirable as the work of Dr. Staehelin is, one cannot but wish it 
were different in some of its subordinate features. 

He writes a stirring chapter of Swiss history, but he keeps out of 
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it, as with studious intention, all Swiss coloring. The history as it is 
told here could have been enacted on an American prairie as well as 
amid alpine peaks. The picture suffers for want of a frame. 

Moreover, while the political relations of the Swiss Reformation are 
carefully traced, the peculiarities of the Swiss constitution are not suffi¬ 
ciently displayed. A citizen of Switzerland, like the author, may be 
so familiar with them from childhood as not to perceive the need of 
presenting them to his foreign readers. Yet they have affected the 
Reformed systems of church government so profoundly that no one 
can understand their genesis who is not well acquainted with the Swiss 
constitution in the sixteenth century. 

A graver defect of the book is its apology for the cruel extinction 
of the Swiss Anabaptists by the Swiss reformers. This consists, first, 
in the claim that the punishment of the Anabaptists was relatively 
milder in Switzerland than in the neighboring Catholic countries. 
This I admit: drowning is a milder punishment than burning. But a 
cause which is forced to take refuge in such excuses must be in sore 
need of defense. A second claim, on which the author lays greater 
stress, cannot be admitted. It is that the Anabaptists were put to 
death on political, rather than religious, grounds, as persistent dis¬ 
turbers of the peace, who, if not silenced by the extremest penalties, 
would have excited the common people to revolt and anarchy. On 
the contrary, it was precisely these Anabaptists who most strongly 
opposed revolt and anarchy, and taught the duty of leading a peaceful 
life. The German Peasants’ War had for a time caused excitement 
among the Swiss peasants, but the Anabaptists did not appeal to this 
excitement, and it had died out when the most horrible executions 
took place. The Zwinglians produced more of uproar and revolution 
in Switzerland than any other persons, and led their country into a 
disastrous civil war; and, if this plea is to be allowed, their Catholic 
opponents ought to have exterminated them. 

Franklin Johnson. 

The University of Chicago. 


John Donne, Sometime Dean of St. Paul’s, A. D. 1621-1631. 
By Augustus Jessopp, D.D. With two portraits. Lon¬ 
don : Methuen & Co.; Boston and New York : Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co., 1897. Pp. x + 239. 3s. 6d. 

Donne was born in 1573, attended Oxford, traveled abroad, and 
was under Lord Howard in the Cadiz expedition. Returning to Eng- 
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land he became secretary to the lord keeper, a gay attendant at the 
court of Elizabeth, a trifler, and a writer of verse. He contracted a 
clandestine marriage, got into the Fleet for so doing, lost his secre¬ 
taryship, and lived for several years on the bounty of his friends. He 
wrote a book on suicide, and another against the Jesuits, and a third 
in support of the oath of allegiance. Failing to secure a lucrative 
post from King James, he wrote an extravagant panegyric on a 
deceased young lady, which yielded him a substantial moneyed return 
from her vain father. Becoming somewhat “ decayed in health,” he 
saw the hollowness of worldly amusements and pomps, abandoned all 
hope of state preferment, turned his thoughts to holy orders, was 
ordained by the bishop of London, and two months later was made 
D.D. at Cambridge by command of the king. He was given the liv¬ 
ings of Keystone and Sevenoaks, and soon after the preachership of 
Lincoln’s Inn. He was now in his forty-third year, and his impecu- 
niosity was at an end. King James made him dean of St. Paul’s, and 
he became a practiced extempore preacher, “ the greatest of his time.” 
He was emphatically a High-Church man, and at the same time an 
almost superstitious bibliolater — across between an Anglican and a 
Puritan. In the latter part of his life he devoted himself to study and 
preaching, seldom attended court, broke intercourse with the nobility, 
and gave over versifying. In his last illness he looked after his portrait 
and monument, made his will, and deeded his literary remains to one 
of his executors. He died March 31, 1631. 

Dr. Jessopp deals with Dr. Donne as a “ leader of religion,” 
acknowledging his inability to appreciate his “ poetic genius.” He 
has for his hero the highest admiration, accounting him his “ great 
teacher and master and friend,” and hence has written every page of 
the biography in a sympathetic vein. Eri b Hulbert. 

The University of Chicago. 


Life of Edward Bouverie Pusey, D.D., Canon of Christ Church, 
Regius Professor of Hebrew in the University of Oxford. 
By Henry Parry Liddon D.D., LL.D., Canon of St. Paul's. 
Edited and prepared for publication by Rev. J. O. Johnston, 
Rev. R. J. Wilson, and Rev. W. C. E. Newbolt. In four 
volumes. London and New York : Longmans, Green & Co., 
1893-97. gi8 

The first installment of the Life of Dr. Pusey, in four large and 
expensive volumes, was not issued until more than a decade after his 
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death. The preface to the last volume is dated September 16, just 
fifteen years after that event. During those fifteen years two of the 
four contributors to the Life and a vast number of Pusey’s personal 
friends, who if living would have been among the most interested 
readers of the books, have passed away. Such prolonged delay in the 
issue of lengthy biographies of noted men must involve to writers the 
loss of most appreciative readers and to publishers serious pecuniary 
risk. Minor considerations like these could not prevent the delay 
necessitated by the illness and death of Dr. Liddon. 

The colossal scale on which this biography was planned, the ability 
and eminent fitness of Canon Liddon for the work, and the great 
importance which he attached to its successful completion awakened 
somewhat extravagant expectations. Either because Pusey was not 
so great a man as the fond disciples who called him 6 /xcyas thought, or 
because these volumes do not represent him to have been so great as 
he really was, readers, who have anticipated at once a great literary 
production and an ideal history of the Tractarian movement, are 
destined to a measure of disappointment. 

Notwithstanding his exceptional opportunities, his undoubted 
attainments in special lines of scholarship, his moral excellence, 
and prominence as an ecclesiastical leader, it cannot be truthfully 
claimed that Pusey was preeminent either for the vigor, originality, and 
profundity of his thought, or for the clear and forcible expression of 
fundamental moral and religious truths. His style was labored and 
obscure in contrast with the crystalline clearness of Newman’s almost 
perfect English. He was so overburdened with his prejudices and 
assumptions, and in a way even with his learning, that he instinctively 
felt obliged to keep the well-trodden paths of traditionalism and to 
move within the bounds of precedent and authority. To minds of a dif¬ 
ferent type it was a marvel that one so intelligent could utterly ignore 
rational considerations which seemed to them most urgent and con¬ 
vincing, and constantly yield with eager delight, with credulous and 
almost infantile submission, to external influences which appeared 
entirely unwarranted, if not unworthy. His extreme conservatism on 
all questions of biblical and historical criticism is well understood. 
Those who confidently ascribe the book of Daniel to the Maccabean 
period regard Pusey’s habitual deference to antecedent opinion and 
precedent as practically destroying the value of his opinion on that 
and kindred subjects. 

He learned to believe the doctrine of the “real presence” and to 
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believe that it was the teaching of the Church of England from his 
mother’s explanation of the catechism, as she had been taught to inter¬ 
pret it by sacramentalist clergymen. Those early convictions were 
strengthened by the study of patristics and of the mediaeval church. 

After the exceptional educational advantages which wealth and 
rank furnish for the few most favored English youths, Pusey, having 
completed his course at Christ Church and become a fellow at Oriel, 
in 1825 and 1826 studied at the German universities of Gdttingen, 
Greifswald, Berlin, and Bonn. It is said that at that time only two 
persons in Oxford knew German, and that only seventeen professors 
in all Germany then “contended for the truth of the gospel as a 
supernatural revelation warranted by miracle.” Pusey became intimate 
with Bunsen and with Ewald, from whom he radically differed in later 
life. At Gottingen he heard Eichhorn and Pott; at Berlin, Schleier- 
macher, Strauss, and Neander; but he prized most of all the friendship 
of Tholuck. At Bonn he heard Nitzsch, Sack, Liicke, Augusti, and 
Gieseler. While in Germany he vigorously prosecuted the study of 
Syriac, Aramaic, and Arabic, and learned much of German theological 
thought. 

As a result of his experience in Germany and occasioned by a con¬ 
troversy with Hugh James Rose, there was a widespread distrust of 
Pusey's orthodoxy. It was a curious episode in his career; for he had 
learned German in order to overcome the skeptical views of a friend; 
he had studied German thought in order to oppose unbelief; and he 
had selected the study of the Old Testament as a specialty in order 
that he might better refute attacks upon its authority. In 1825 Rose 
delivered four discourses at Cambridge on “The State of Protestantism 
in Germany.” They represented the Protestant church in Germany 
as “ the mere shadow of a name ” and chargeable with “an abdication 
of Christianity.” The prevalent rationalism was attributed to the want 
of a strong and effective church organization with a fixed form of wor¬ 
ship, subscription to confessions of faith, and the general recognition 
of ecclesiastical superiors. In reply to Rose, Pusey urged a suggestion 
of Neander that the frigid and formal Lutheranism of the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries was largely responsible for German rational¬ 
ism, and also Tholuck’s statement that the Wolfian philosophy and the 
influence of Frederick the Great's court were contributing causes of 
German unbelief. It is remarkable that this discussion and Pusey’s 
very moderate expression of hopefulness for the religious condition of 
Germany brought distrust upon one who for a half century was to be 
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one of the most radical opponents of rationalism in England. Pusey 
ultimately withdrew his replies to Rose from circulation and in his 
will expressed the wish that they should not be published. 

In 1828 Pusey was appointed Regius professor of Hebrew at Oxford, 
and was installed as a canon of Christ Church. The completion of a 
catalogue of the Arabic MSS. in the Bodleian Library occupied the 
next five years, after which Pusey sold his own Arabic library in 
order to purchase a “ library of the Fathers,” and soon became deeply 
interested in the Tractarian movement. The biography up to this 
point occupies the first volume and comprises “The Preparation,” 
the first of the four chief divisions which Liddon planned. 

The second general division, termed “The Movement,” covers the 
second volume. This account of Tractarianism is in some respects less 
satisfactory than Dean Church’s appreciative volume. The Oxford 
Movement , but the contributions of Pusey to the “Tracts” are fully 
described, important contemporary events are noticed, and much of 
interest is told of both Keble and Newman. Of especial interest in 
this second volume are Pusey’s defense of prayers for the dead, p. 17 ; 
the criticism of Pusey by Rev. H. V. Elliott, p. 122; Pusey’s own 
answer to the query, “What is Puseyism ?” pp. 139, 140 ; the ineffec¬ 
tual efforts of the Tractarians to prevent secessions to Rome, pp. 150- 
55 ; and the attitude of W. F. Hook, the vicar of Leeds, to the move¬ 
ment, pp. 446 ff. 

Liddon’s third division, from 1845 to 1858, “The Struggle,” is 
treated in the third volume. At the parting of the ways in 1845, when 
Newman passed to the Roman church, Pusey became the acknowledged 
leader of those Tractarians who remained in the Church of England. 
His followers greatly praise his unfailing patience and tenacious per¬ 
sistency during this time of denunciation and conflict. But the story 
of Pusey’s inner life, as told in this volume, is painful to those who 
differ from Pusey in doctrine, yet desire to retain respect for him as a 
scholar and a man. This struggle of Tractarianism, first for toleration 
and recognition, then for an influential and a dominant place in the 
Anglican church, was coetaneous with a singular experience in Pusey’s 
private life of morbid introspection, personal relation to Keble as his 
father confessor (continued from 1846 until Keble’s death), asceti¬ 
cism, and self-inflicted “punishment for his sins,” sometimes in forms 
from which Keble tried to dissuade. Pusey resolved “ to wear hair 
cloth always by day unless ill; to use a hard seat by day and a hard 
bed by night; to travel as poorly as possible” (except when imperative 
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duties forbade); “never to notice anything unpleasant in what was set 
on the table, but to take it bv preference and in a penitential spirit 
. ... to look at nothing out of curiosity .... to keep the eyes down 
except for the sight of nature .... to address everyone, especially 
inferiors in rank, as his superiors in the sight of God .... ‘to make 
the fire to me from time to time the type of hell.*” All this seems 
very pitiful; the expression of an arbitrary system, an artificially 
imposed isolation, strikingly contrasted with the healthful piety and 
virile activity of contemporaries like David Livingstone and John 
G. Paton. 

The third volume treats specifically of the differences between 
Pusey and Wilberforce, then bishop of Oxford, the university discourses 
on “The Entire Absolution of the Penitent,” the doctrine and practice 
of penitence and confession, the Gorham case, secessions to Rome 
(among others those of Manning and Robert Wilberforce), the reestab¬ 
lishment of the papal hierarchy in England in 1852, ritualism, peniten¬ 
tiaries, and the maintenance of sacramentalist doctrine until 1858. 

Of the fourth volume unfortunately only the account of Pusey’s 
last days and death is from the pen of Liddon. Just how he would 
have justified his designation of the period from 1858 to 1882 as 
“The Victory” we cannot tell. In this connection the writers of the 
preface refer to the archbishops of England as addressing “the whole 
body of bishops of the Catholic church ” and “able to assume as part 
of the undisputed heritage of the English church such doctrines as 
the apostolic succession and the sacrificial aspect of the holy eucha- 
rist.” But if Pusey broke friendship with Gladstone when he appointed 
Frederick Temple bishop of Exeter, what pleasure could it have given 
Pusey to have “the whole body of bishops” or the whole Catholic 
church addressed by the contributor to Essays and Reviews who is 
now the primate of all England ? With what agitated emotions would 
Pusey have read the recent papal denial of the validity of Anglican 
orders? Pusey’s Eirenicon has not been accepted by Rome. While 
many English bishops sympathize with ritualism, and a few are its 
avowed supporters, the real victory has been largely gained by a com¬ 
bination of the rationalism which Pusey abhorred with the external 
or formal sacramentalism which he regarded as entirely subordinate to 
the inner and essential doctrine. 

Judgments of Pusey are as diverse as those of Archbishop Laud. 
Some insist that he has “saved the Church of England.” With more 
reason it is claimed that the ultimate influence of Tractarianism pre- 
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vented the disruption and the disestablishment of the church. It is 
certain that Pusey, Keble, and others like-minded kept many sacramen- 
talists in the Church of England who, apart from such leaders, would 
have followed Newman into the Roman church. The present intense 
anti-ritualistic agitation indicates that there is an “ irrepressible con¬ 
flict ” within the Church of England. ' Probaby the people of England 
are neither Romanists nor sacramentalists. In the end the Church of 
England must ultimately express the will of the English people or be 
disestablished. The issue of the present agitation may justify the con¬ 
viction that Christendom is in reality divided, not so much into 
Romanists and Protestants as into sacramentalists and non-sacramen- 

talists. T , 

Benjamin O. 1 rue. 

Rochester Theological Seminary, 

Rochester, N. V. 


The Life and Times of Cardinal Wiseman. By Wilfrid 
Ward, Author of William George Ward and the Oxford Move- 
merit, William George Ward and the Catholic Revival , Witnesses 
to the Unseen , etc. With three portraits. Second edition. 
London, New York, and Bombay: Longmans, Green & 
Co., 1897. Pp- *+ 579; iii+656. $6. 

Cardinal Wiseman died in 1865. This biography appears a gen¬ 
eration afterward, and has already reached a second edition. That a 
life written more than thirty years after its subject has died can com¬ 
mand the interest of so large a circle of readers marks out that subject 
as a man of unusual significance. That such a work should be delayed 
thus for over thirty years is also an indication that there were grave 
difficulties in the way of a more nearly contemporary biography. 
These difficulties lay partly in the personality of the cardinal and 
partly in the times in which he did his work. His life and times were 
stormy and passionate; and it was necessary for clouds to blow aside 
and winds to still before such a life and such times could be viewed 
with any measure of dispassion. 

Cardinal Wiseman’s reputation is fortunate in finding so skilled a 
biographer as Mr. Wilfrid Ward. While the fact that Mr. Ward was 
but a child at the time of Wiseman’s death, and that his “own per¬ 
sonal knowledge of Cardinal Wiseman was only such as a boy could 
have of one who was very fond of talking to children,” necessarily 
deprives this life of that personal touch which is so great a charm in 
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Stanley’s Life of Arnold , and for which we shall look in the forthcom¬ 
ing Life of Philips Brooks by Professor Allen, yet Mr. Ward has great 
fitness for his work, both in his position and his experience. He is a 
son of W. G. Ward, one of the most distinguished of the Tractarian 
converts to Rome, and has therefore all the advantage of his father’s 
close knowledge of Wiseman. Moreover, Mr. Ward’s two volumes, 
William George Ward and the Oxford Movement, and William George 
Ward and the Catholic Revival, had shown him to be an admirable 
biographer. Mr.. Ward’s other work, chiefly philosophical, also marks 
him as a careful and cultured student and writer. While, then, the 
present work necessarily lacks, as has been said, the living, breathing, 
throbbing style of presentation which a personal friend or follower of 
one but lately passed from life could give, and while it is quite as 
much a study of the times of Wiseman, as its title indicates, as of his 
life, yet the biography is skilfully done. That it is in some sort an 
answer to a recent Life of Cardinal Manning would be evident without 
a confession of that fact in the preface, for the prominence given to 
Dr. Manning and the famous Errington case which centered about him 
is very marked. The effort to relieve Manning of all blameworthiness 
is evident and apparently successful. 

The critical times in which Wiseman’s career found place and his 
importance in the Catholic revival in England are well portrayed and 
full of interest. 

Wiseman’s immediate ancestors were Roman Catholic and Irish. 
He claimed descent from an early Protestant bishop of Dromore, Ire¬ 
land, and from Sir John Wiseman, an auditor of the exchequer in the 
time of Henry VIII. His grandfather and father were merchants in 
Seville, Spain, where Nicholas was born in 1802. The family was well- 
to-do, and his only sister became Countess Gabrielli of Fano in Italy. 
Though the family returned to Ireland on the father’s death in 1805, 
yet those few early years in Spain left their deep impression. Cardinal 
Manning said: “ The first stratum of his mind was deeply tinged by 
the soil in which he was born. There was about him to the end of 
life a certain grandeur of conception in all that related to the works, 
the creations, and the worship of the church, which is evidently from 
Catholic Spain. He had been born in an atmosphere of Catholic 
splendor, and all his conceptions and visions of the sanctuary were as 
he had seen them in childhood, and as it ought to be, rather than as it 
is, in the chili and utilitarianism of modern England.” The chapter 
on his childhood and youth is very meager, and almost devoid of anec- 
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dote or reminiscence. Wiseman learned to speak English in Water¬ 
ford, where he spent the years 1805-9. In 1810 he entered St. Cuth- 
bert’s College, Ushaw, near Durham. Here Dr. Lingard was one of 
his teachers. While here, at the age of sixteen, he chose the priest¬ 
hood as his vocation. In 1818 he was chosen, as one of several prom¬ 
ising candidates, to be sent to the revived English College in Rome. 
There he stayed, as student, teacher, and rector, for twenty-two years. 
His scholastic career was eminent, and he was made doctor of divinity 
upon examination at the age of twenty-two, before taking orders. His 
linguistic powers were very great, and he developed into one of the 
few oriental specialists of that date. His Horce Syriacce brought him 
international reputation. His versatility also was displayed in his lec¬ 
tures of 1835, On the Connexion between Science and Revealed Religion. 
That decade marked a great Catholic revival on the continent and 
in England. In the latter country it was partly a result of the Catho¬ 
lic Emancipation Act of 1829, but was also a part of the great Euro¬ 
pean movement. To guide this English revival Wiseman was sent to 
England and made president of Oscott College. Mr. Ward’s chapter 
on the “ English Papists,” introductory to the English career of Wise¬ 
man, is apologetic, but well done, and deeply interesting. He is very 
fair in his account of how England came so bitterly to hate “papists,” 
and does not hesitate severely to criticise Queen Mary and the pope of 
her time. The course of events in which Wiseman found the Roman¬ 
ists of England a despised sect and left them a respected rival of the 
establishment in dignity and honor is carefully drawn. Of course, to 
most Protestant readers interest centers in the Tractarians and the 
“perverts.” And the first volume, dealing mainly with them and Wise¬ 
man’s relation to them, will prove much more absorbing than the sec¬ 
ond, taken up as it is with the internal troubles of the cardinal’s Eng¬ 
lish administration. We get a glimpse or two of Newman, and it is 
really refreshing to find him off the pedestal of dignity and asceticism 
and eloquence, and to catch him using slang, and unclerically arrayed. 
Newman wrote of an argument of Wiseman’s on the superior claims of 
the Roman church: “It has given me a stomach-ache.” And the way 
in which Newman is stated to have silently announced to a delegate 
from Wiseman that he had abandoned his clerical position as an Angli¬ 
can and was ready to become a lay member of the Roman communion 
has a touch of the melodramatic. It was done (Vol. I, p. 428) by his 
withdrawing from the reception room and presently reappearing in 
gray trousers instead of black. 
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The jealousy of the new converts on the part of the old Catholics 
of England is clearly pictured, and the method of Wiseman in trying 
to harmonize the two parties seems to have been just and wise. Possi¬ 
bly he was too partial to the converts. 

His struggle for justice and his victory in the “no popery” agita¬ 
tion over the introduction of the Roman hierarchy in 1850, and his 
own position as cardinal archbishop of Westminster, remind us of our 
own recent American Protective Association turmoil. Here he showed 
himself conspicuously cool and able. 

The unfortunate appointment of Dr. Errington as his coadjutor in 
the archbishopric, their struggle over Dr. Manning, and the final forced 
retirement of Dr. Errington make the second volume wearisome. 
The treatment seems out of proportion. Its only excuse is a contro¬ 
versial one, as an answer to recent aspersions of Dr. Manning. 

Cardinal Wiseman, as here set forth, is an interesting study. Ver¬ 
satile and cosmopolitan, he is broad, but not deep. Yet in his efforts 
to modernize Romanism he shows a true philosophic grasp. Person¬ 
ally we see a man of strange contradictions. Craving sympathy, and 
extremely kind, he yet seems to alienate his nearest friends. Ener¬ 
getic, he is nevertheless a procrastinator. His English is pedantic 
and clumsy, yet often eloquent, and his story Fabioia seems to have 
been the Quo Vadis of its time. The few glimpses into his devotional 
and spiritual life impress one with a sense of its formalism. His love 
of show was strong, and he was a martinet in ritual. He had what 
Father Faber called “his lobster-salad side.” Altogether one gathers 
from the work of Mr. Ward the impression of a rather gigantic char¬ 
acter, physically and intellectually, which one is compelled to respect, 
and in a measure to admire. Yet, as here set forth, our love is not won, 
and our hearts are seldom touched. This may be one of the neces¬ 
sary limitations in a work produced under the conditions of this one. 
Yet Cardinal Wiseman will always be recognized as an important factor 
in English nineteenth-century history. And the Protestant student 
cannot fail to recognize and acknowledge the masterly way in which 
Rome always knows how to put her ablest men in the most important 
places. It is one of the advantages of absolutism. 

With many of Mr. Ward’s and Cardinal Wiseman’s contentions as 
to the “ exclusive church ” and “ authority ” we must widely differ; but 
from the Roman Catholic point of view the history is broadly and ably 

treated - William Fairley. 

Waquoit, Mass. 
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Der Traditionsbegriff des Urchristenthums bis Tertullian. 

Von Dr. Martin Winkler. Miinchen : Verlag von Rudolph 
Abt, 1897. Pp. vii + 132. M. 1.80. 

This tract is intended to show that the Roman Catholic doctrine 
of the court of appeal, the final authority in religious teaching, was the 
doctrine of the post-apostolic church in its earliest period, and for this 
purpose the author summarizes the teaching of the Fathers down to Ter¬ 
tullian. This doctrine, as he states it, is : (1) the inclusion of both Scrip¬ 
ture and tradition as coequal grounds of this authority; (2) the inclusion 
of both our Lord and his apostles as coequal ultimate sources of this 
authoritative teaching; (3) the transmission of the truth taught by 
Christ and his apostles through the episcopate, whose authority is based, 
not on the individual gifts of its members, but on their official posi¬ 
tion, and is conferred by the gift of the Holy Spirit, this special 
charisma veritatis being always associated with the episcopate, and con¬ 
fined to it; (4) the supremacy in the Catholic Church of Rome, and 
in the episcopal succession of its bishop; (5) the inclusion of Scrip¬ 
ture in this group of authorities, only as it is interpreted by ecclesiastical 
authority, and not by private judgment. 

For this purpose he cites first the Didache , as presupposing a fixed 
and authoritative scheme of doctrine, morals, and worship, reaching 
back to the apostles, and transmitted by both Scripture and tradition. 
Clement of Rome he cites as follows: that apostolic teaching, both 
oral and written, is of the same authority as that of Christ himself; 
that this is transmitted through the bishops; and that charismatic 
teaching is subordinated to this authoritative teaching. The Epistle of 
Barnabas shows use of tradition, as well as Scripture. The organs of 
revelation are prophets, Christ, and apostles; and its recipient is the 
church. Ignatius is the champion of ecclesiastical unity in the interest 
of orthodoxy, and of the episcopate as the seat of an authority to which 
all must submit, and of Roman supremacy. The Roman church he 
entitles trpoKaOrffifvrj rrjs dydbn^, which Dr. Winkler makes to mean 
“mistress of the entire church, which is united by love.” The epistle to 
Diognetus is cited to the effect that the Logos, not men, is the channel 
of revelation, which is communicated by him to the apostles for the 
world; that there is this common apostolic tradition communicable to 
all, and secrets reserved for believers; and that the transmission of truth 
is guarded by the Holy Spirit, which is confined to the church. The 
Shepherd of Hermas speaks of new revelations made to him, independ¬ 
ent of Christ and the apostles, which sounds subjective. But the 
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revealer is the hierarchical church. He also asserts Roman primacy. 
However, he names teachers among the transmitters of revelation. 
Polycarp emphasizes tradition, makes bishops successors of the apostles, 
but without inspiration. Papias of Hierapolis preferred tradition to 
writing, and sought for reports at first or second hand of our Lord’s 
discourse. 

The apologists of the second century, including Justin, are passed 
over for the most part, because their subject did not call for the use of 
tradition. 

In the church writers, from Irenseus to Tertullian, it becomes 
necessary to defend Catholic tradition against the Gnostic assumption 
of a secret tradition of higher truth. Irenaeus opposes to this Gnostic 
heresy both Scripture and tradition, the one church, the apostolic suc¬ 
cession, the charisma veritatis , and, finally, the Roman primacy. 
Hippolytus finds seat of authority in tradition, in the church, and 
in the charismatic endowment of the bishop. But in one passage 
he declares Scripture alone to be the source of our knowledge of 
God, which Winkler plainly garbles. Clement of Alexandria main¬ 
tains the inviolability of tradition. But he distinguishes between 
m'crris and yvokris, and makes the qualification for the latter depend on 
gifts instead of official position. This also Winkler garbles. Origen 
also distinguishes between irtoris and yvu><ris, makes tradition the limit 
of speculation, bishops the channel of tradition, and the Roman bishop 
central. This, however, furnishes the foundation only, on which the 
complete system is to be built by human wisdom, which is not confined 
to the official class. Garbled again. Tertullian is narrowly objective, 
emphasizes the rcgula fidci , depreciates Scripture as divinely ordained 
to furnish materials to skepticism, requires of a true church to show the 
orderly succession of its bishops, and accordance with the original and 
mother church of Rome. 

Now, so far as this is intended to throw doubt on the assumed 
Protestant doctrine of an infallible Scripture as the Sole standard of 
faith, by showing that the church writers down to Tertullian did not 
hold it, it is quite convincing. But so far as it attempts to substitute 
the Roman doctrine of ecclesiastical and episcopal authority and an 
infallible pope, it is ludicrously inadequate. In fact, a careful examina¬ 
tion of the treatise and of the writings which it expounds in regard to 
the single matter of papal infallibility will furnish a good idea of the 
limits, the very contracted limits, within which its various conclusions 
can be verified. It is not one fixed doctrine of the foundations of 
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belief which is revealed by a study of men so diverse as Irenaeus, 
Papias, Origen, and Tertullian, but a varied opinion ranging from 
objective rigidity to subjective freedom. 


E. P. Gould. 


St. George’s Church, 
New York, N. Y. 


Calvins Pradestinationslehre. Ein Beitrag zur Wiirdigung 

der Eigenart seiner Theologie und Religiositat. Von Lie. 

Dr. Max Scheibe, Privatdozent an der Universitat Halle. 
Halle a. S.: Max Niemeyer, 1897. Pp* 127. M. 3. 

As a representative of the Reformed theology and as an excellent 
representative, also, of the spirit and breadth of view characteristic of 
the best modern theological culture, Scheibe brings to the study of 
Calvin an exceptional fitness. He comes not only with a special 
interest in his subject, but also with the capacity for a real apprecia¬ 
tion based upon criticism at once sympathetic and independent. The 
task to which he has addressed himself is not the superfluous work of 
exhibiting afresh what Calvin taught concerning predestination. On 
that point there is no controversy. The problem, as he conceives it, is 
to understand (1) the motives which led to Calvin’s utterances con¬ 
cerning predestination, and (2) the relation of this doctrine (a) to 
Calvin’s theological system and (£) to his religiosity in general. In 
the introduction he gives a brief summary of the noteworthy differ¬ 
ences of opinion among scholars touching these points. Three typ¬ 
ical views are specially noted. On the one hand, Schweizer held that 
the eternal decree was for Calvin the “ central dogma ” controlling the 
entire system. At the opposite extreme stood Ritschl, who contended 
that Calvin’s doctrine of predestination occupied only a very subordi¬ 
nate place in his system — that it was an “attachment to the doctrine 
of redemption,” introduced because of the authority of Scripture. 
The third typical view is that of Schneckenburger. He regarded the 
doctrine in question as essential, but not central, in Calvin’s system. 
Its motive was the necessity of establishing a ground for the personal 
certainty of salvation. In view of such differences, a fresh examina¬ 
tion of the problem was manifestly worth while. And Scheibe has 
done his work admirably. With abundant knowledge and fine critical 
skill he has traced the historical connections and development of the 
doctrine, and shown its relation, on the one band, to Calvin’s theolog¬ 
ical system — regarded both as a whole and in its several parts — and, 
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on the other hand, to his entire religious view and temper. The result 
of the investigation, into the details of which it is not possible here to 
enter, may be briefly stated as follows : The decisive motive with Calvin 
for his doctrine of predestination is to be found neither in the peculiar 
temperament of the man nor in the historical connections of his theo¬ 
logical development, neither in his attitude toward Scripture nor in 
his interest in determining the ground for personal assurance of salva¬ 
tion. The decisive motive — to which it is granted these other influ¬ 
ences may have been subsidiary — was an intense regard for the divine 
honor, a strong persuasion — religious rather than speculative in its 
nature—that the " sovereignty ” of God is duly recognized and hon¬ 
ored only when we acknowledge that all events are determined by his 
will and power. And all God’s works, however inscrutable to us, must 
be acknowledged to be absolutely righteous, since their end is the 
highest good, even his own glory. With rigorous consistency Calvin 
subordinates everything to the thought of the “ glory of God; ” and 
for him that thought is not, as it is for Luther, inseparable from the 
idea of the divine love. This view resembles that of Schweizer, 
except that, according to Scheibe, the specific doctrine of predestina¬ 
tion— the eternal decree of election and reprobation — does not, 
strictly speaking, perform the office of a “central dogma” in Calvin’s 
system. It is rather the practical application to a particular problem 
of the fundamental, all-embracing principle of divine sovereignty 
which equally rules every other part of the system. 

University of Denver. J* ^ AN P ELT - 


An Outline of Christian Theology. By William Newton 
Clarke, D.D. New York : Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1898. 
Pp. ix +488. £2.50, net . 

In many respects this is a noteworthy volume. It is readable from 
first to last. No man of average intelligence will fail to understand 
the language employed. The author has at his command a pure and 
forceful style, and by this alone a reader would be led from chapter to 
chapter with delight. We risk nothing when we rank this volume with 
Christian literature that will not be suffered to perish. 

The writer’s thought is as clear and vigorous as his style. It is 
never shallow or sluggish, but uniformly vital and moving. Dr. 
Clarke avoids scholastic terms and definitions; he makes little effort 
to prove what’he says, but presents a simple statement of his theology 
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in paragraphs that follow one another in a natural order, without 
apparent effort at condensation or expansion. 

The author seems to speak from the depths of his own conscious¬ 
ness, or as one who has absorbed and tested the principles which he 
asserts. Thought and language are obviously from the same mint. 
There are few citations of any kind from literature. Even the Scrip¬ 
tures are rarely quoted. The reader must decide for himself whether 
the doctrines proposed have their source in the Bible or in direct sug¬ 
gestions from God. The method of teaching is declarative for the 
most part, though sometimes merely suggestive. 

A delightful Christian spirit pervades the whole volume. It is a 
devotional book in its effect, if not in its aim. The sentiments which 
it expresses come through the head from the heart. There are pages 
in almost every great theology of which the same may be truly said, 
but we do not recollect any doctrinal treatise which is animated 
throughout by so high a degree of Christian feeling. 

Yet with these many and great excellencies Dr. Clarke’s volume 
does not satisfy in all respects our convictions of what an “outline of 
Christian theology” ought to be. It makes too little use of the Holy 
Scriptures, especially of the New Testament. An author who founds 
his teaching on the only documents of the Christian religion which 
make known to us the words and deeds of its Founder ought to give 
his readers, by quotation or reference, the parts of those documents on 
which he builds his doctrinal structure. In this way he ought to make 
it easy for his readers to compare his interpretation of the records with 
the exact language of the records themselves. 

But we discover another imperfection in this interesting and valu¬ 
able work, namely, a view of inspiration which tends to reduce in some 
degree the proper authority of Scripture. “ Inspiration,” we are told, 
“is exaltation, quickening of ability, stimulation of spiritual power; it 
is uplifting and enlargement of capacity for perception, comprehen¬ 
sion, and utterance; and all under the influence of a thought , a truth t 
or an ideal which has taken possession of the soul. When such influ¬ 
ence comes from God through the power of some truth of his imparted, 
a man should be larger, freer, richer-minded, with ability more pre¬ 
pared, and touched to diviner issues.” Observe the words that we 
have italicized. Do they not teach that inspiration is effected by the 
influence of truth on the soul ? One truth from God prepares the soul 
to welcome another truth. But so does one error prepare the soul to 
welcome another error. Is there not reason to believe that God not 
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only selects the truth to be revealed, but also prepares the soul of his 
servant to receive, comprehend, and utter that truth ? Nay, is there 
not ground for asserting that God in earlier times, as well as by the 
lips of Jesus Christ, occasionally imparted truth in verbal form to 
men ? Truth which they did not fully comprehend, but were never¬ 
theless enabled by the Holy Spirit to remember and repeat with 
tongue or pen ? Highly as we prize the words of Dr. Clarke on this 
subject, as on any other, we are constrained to believe that his treat¬ 
ment of inspiration needs revision, especially in the light of Paul's 
teaching as to a diversity of gifts, but the same Spirit, in the early 
church. 

Again, we do not find in this volume a satisfactory treatment of 
the righteousness of God in punishing sinners. The thought of retri¬ 
bution for sin is apparently rejected. God’s love and mercy are 
asserted with none too great earnestness and frequency, but the func¬ 
tion of pain and loss, as holy penalties for sin under His moral gov¬ 
ernment, is less thoroughly examined. Hence the discussion of the 
self-sacrifice of Christ appears to us unsatisfactory. The possibility 
of penal suffering for another is denied. But if we do not import into 
the endurance of penalty some degree of sinful feeling or volition, 
there is no ground for denying that a holy being may bear it in place 
of a sinner. For nothing but wrong-doing or approval of wrong¬ 
doing is impossible to a holy being. Indeed, for one to bear for 
another the just penalty of his sin, provided that other may thereby be 
saved from it and made a friend of God, is perhaps the highest con¬ 
ceivable function of love or good-will. 

Lastly, the view of things to come proposed in Dr. Clarke’s Out¬ 
line of Christian Theology seems to us more or less incompatible with 
a natural interpretation of the New Testament. Yet the language of 
Jesus Christ and of his apostles concerning the future influence of Chris¬ 
tianity in the world and concerning the state of men after death is 
confessedly figurative and hard to be understood. Great caution is 
therefore necessary in explaining that language and in formulating a 
sober statement of the events which it foreshadows. Dr. Clarke is 
disposed to believe that the present order of things will be continued 
indefinitely, that the death and the resurrection of the saints take 
place at the same time, and that the predictions of a general or public 
judgment mean no more than that the process of divine judgment is 
carried forward with every moral being through every hour of the 
present life — being completed, if ever, at death. We do not think 
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that this view is an altogether just representation of the biblical doc- 
trine ■ Ai.vah Hovey. 

The Newton Theological Institution, 

Newton Centre, Mass. 


Der Dienst des Christen in der alteren Dogmatik. Von 
A. Schlatter, Professor in Berlin. ( = Beitrage z ur Forde- 
rung christlicher Theologie, herausg. von A. Schlatter und 
H. Cremer, Vol. I, Heft i.) Gutersloh: C. Bertelsmann, 
1897. Pp. 81. M. 1.20. 

This is the first of a series of studies issued under the editorial 
supervision of Drs. Schlatter, recently of Berlin, and H. Cremer, of 
Greifswald. The design of the series is, according to the express 
declaration of the editors, the collection and publication of such scien¬ 
tific contributions to the literature of theology, whether in the dog¬ 
matic or historical line, as may be deemed unsuited for the book form, 
but yet of too much value to be consigned to a mere passing life in the 
periodicals of the day. The standpoint of the series is that of confes¬ 
sional Lutheranism. The productions to be taken into it are to be, not 
controversial arguments, but positive and constructive essays intended 
to establish faith in the divine origin of Christianity as a religion, and 
to preserve for the church its theology as a Christian system, so far as 
this has not been lost, or restore it to her, as far as it has been allowed 
to disappear. The first number of this series, by Dr. Schlatter, is a 
minute investigation into the conception of the Christian's service as a 
part of the elder Protestant theology. Dr. Schlatter finds that in many 
essential particulars this conception was passive and ineffective as com¬ 
pared with that of the evangelicalism of today. With reference to the 
evangelization of the heathen world, for instance, the favorite theory of 
the older theologians was that the gospel had already been preached 
to the heathen in the apostolic age, and having been rejected by them 
at that time there was nothing left but condemnation for the heathen 
world. Christians of succeeding ages were no longer bound to con¬ 
sider foreign mission work a part of the service they owe as Chris¬ 
tians. As to the delinquent and criminal masses at home, the elder 
theologians relegated them to the care of the state. Their view of the 
relations of church and state allowed them to devolve this responsibility 
on the secular power, thus relieving the Christian of another class of 
duties. In a similar strain the author points out the defectiveness of 
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the idea of Christian duty by bringing into view the essentially passive 
conception of the reformers as to the church, conversion, holiness, 
freedom of the will, inspiration, and, in fact, every other part of the 
human side of salvation. Accordingly his conclusion is that the more 
we study the conceptions of the Reformation period and those of the 
present age, the more fully shall we realize God’s grace leading us to a 
higher appreciation of his thoughts. The heritage of the Reforma¬ 
tion has not, indeed, been preserved intact, but much has been added to 
it of greater value than that which has been lost. And this has been 
due to the study of the Holy Scriptures. What is needed, therefore, is 
a renewed and deeper study of the Bible. To all of which we say, 

Amen. . „ „ 

A. C. Zenos. 

The McCormick Seminary, 

Chicago, Ill. 


Christ of History and of Experience, being the Kerf 
Lectures for 1897. By Rev. David W. Forrest, M.A., 
D.D., Wellington Church, Glasgow. Edinburgh : T. & T. 
Clark; New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1897. Pp. xx 
+479. $4.20. 

The Kerr Foundation, which was instituted by the United Presby¬ 
terian church in Scotland a decade ago, has already achieved an 
enviable reputation. Unlike so many special lectureships, it afforded 
occasion to the incumbents either to increase a name already won or 
to render noteworthy a name not previously familiar. Hitherto it has 
escaped the vice of some other foundations of a similar kind, which 
have been so used as to furnish little more than opportunities for 
eminent men to say over again what they had previously expressed 
less rhetorically and with greater scientific precision. Possibly this 
may be traced to the wise provision which insures the incoming occu¬ 
pant three years’ notice, and requires that the lectures shall be pub¬ 
lished within twelve months of their delivery. But, whatever the 
causes, no Scottish theological lectureship has up to this point been 
so uniformly successful in its results. Professor James Orr, of Edin¬ 
burgh, set a difficult example in his learned and timely book on The 
Christian View of God and the World. But Dr. James Kidd, of Glas¬ 
gow, the second incumbent, was equal to the demands of the situation 
and, in his Morality and Religion , produced the best work in English 
on the subject, thus doubling Mr. Forrest’s responsibility. The bril- 
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iiant Glasgow preacher has equaled his predecessors, and once more 
we have a remarkable book. This has been recognized on all hands, 
as is shown by the fact that we must now dismiss Mr. Forrest, and 
speak of Dr. Forrest, for the University of Glasgow has been quick to 
see when the doctorate in divinity ought to be bestowed. 

The main body of the book consists of nine lectures; an appendix 
of notes follows, extending to nearly one hundred pages, and contain¬ 
ing valuable elucidations of the text proper. The lectures divide 
themselves naturally into three parts, (i) Lectures I—III, treating 
the “Christ of History,” under the headings : “The Uniqueness of 
Christ’s Moral Self-Consciousness;” “Christ’s Self-Consciousness as 
Interpreted by His Claims; ” “ The Growth of Christ’s Self-Conscious¬ 
ness, and the Method of His Self-Manifestation;” “Jesus and the 
Twelve.” (2) Lecture IV, “The Transition from the Historical to the 
Spiritual Christ.” (3) Lectures V-IX, dealing with the “Christ of 
Experience,” under the titles : “ The Person of Christ and His Revela¬ 

tion of the Godhead;” “The Objective Element in the Redemptive 
Work of Christ; ” “ The New Life in Christ and the Conditions of its 
Realization;” “The Relation of the Spiritual to the Historical in 
Christian Faith;” “The Conditions of Final Judgment — Is Faith in 
Christ Necessarily Conscious ? ” On the whole, the first part strikes one 
as the most successful, in the sense that it presents a single unity, 
welded in all its details with wonderful skill and insight, and with 
impressive force begotten of homethrusting conviction. At the same 
time the later lectures contain portions which at least equal the earlier, 
even though the unifying genius does not display itself so conspicu¬ 
ously, perhaps because the same occasion does not offer. I would 
direct the earnest attention of all students to the discussion of the 
resurrection is Lecture IV; to the admirable handling of the kenotic 
theory in Lecture V; to the timely, brilliant, and good-tempered 
criticism of the neo-Hegelian argument in Lecture VIII, which is 
particularly noticeable as coming from a graduate of the leading neo- 
Hegelian university ; and to '.he acute, weighty, and highly original 
reply to the question, “Is Faith in Christ Necessarily Conscious ?” 
with which the text proper concludes. 

The book is one of which theologians ought to possess themselves, 
and its value to the working minister, in preparation for pulpit duty, 
is patent on the face of it Taking it for all in all, I should be inclined 
to stamp it as the most brilliant defense of the orthodox position put 
before the public in recent years. In these circumstances, it is plain 
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that many passages might be quoted, and that some objections might 
be taken to the numerous problems brought under review. But, as a 
brief notice cannot convey anything of the distinct flavor of Dr. 
Forrest’s writing, it may be more interesting and apposite to call 
attention to the changed theological atmosphere now prevalent in 
Scotland, of which the volume is a typical product and witness. 

The confessional views so characteristic of the period dominated by 
Candlish, Chalmers, Cunningham, Cairns, and their fellows have com¬ 
pletely disappeared- Dr. Forrest writes in the main as if such a body 
as the Westminster Assembly had never existed. At the same time he 
is orthodox. I am well aware that this puzzles Americans, who still 
suppose that Scotland remains the classic land of Presbyterianism of 
the true blue order. The fact is that the center of interest has shifted. 
While the traditional standards hold unaltered, men no longer discuss 
the doctrines involved after the style therein formulated. The return 
to Christ, and the determination to be restrained from him by no 
intermediaries, however reverend, provide Dr. Forrest with his motive 
force. Further, the general milieu is markedly social, ethical, and 
mastered by the immanent aspect of Deity, as contrasted with the 
individualism, doctrinalism, and dualism of the writers who were 
prominent in the fifties. In other words, oxthodox, and hyper-ortho¬ 
dox, in some ways, though he be, our author is modern. Hence the 
power, interest, and eloquence of his writing. He displays new and 
enlivening qualities without knowing it. For example, he is always 
concrete, never merely learned or pedantic; he is philosophically 
trained, knows at first hand what the destructive men have to say, sees 
their point of view, and disdains to reply by bare objurgation; he has 
plenty of humor, and fears no charges of irreverence for its free use; 
his psychological insight, especially in matters ethical, constantly wins 
upon the reader; and his moral swing enables him to realize the 
living import of the doctrines he discusses. In all these respects he 
stands sharply contrasted with the old protagonists of Scotch ortho¬ 
doxy. The truth is that he has entered upon an inheritance in which 
they had no share. The generation of Hegelian domination at the 
western university, though it seemed at first to make for rationalism, 
now exhibits its true influence. Dr. Forrest has ploughed with the 
neo-Hegelians; he has caught their historical secret; he has been 
inoculated with their overwhelming sense for Christianity, but he has 
not broken with the historical Christ. His peculiar merit is to have 
united what is best in the new spirit with what is most stable in the 
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old orthodoxy. Hence his book is not only remarkable in itself, as I 
have endeavored to indicate, but it is a type of the kind of religious 
thought for which Scotland now stands. Faith has taken to itself a 
fresh body of life. So long as she can rely on men of Dr. Forrest’s 
convictions, training, literary brilliance, and moral heroism, Scotland 
need have no fear that the apostolic succession of spirit, blood, and 
brain, so magnificently maintained since Knox, will be interrupted 

UnWOrthily ' R. M. Wenley. 

University of Michigan. 


SyMBOLIK ODER CONFESSIONELLE PrINCIPIENLEHRE. Von D. K. 
F. Nosgen, Professor in Rostock. Giitersloh: Druck und 
Verlag von C. Bertelsmann, 1897. Pp- xvi + 516. M. 8.50; 
bound, M. 9.50. 

This is a book based on extensive and generally accurate learning. 
It surveys the entire field of religious life and theological thought as 
expressed in creeds and confessions from a Lutheran point of view, 
and might, therefore, be compared to a geocentric conception of the 
universe. Like the historical work of Ed. Koellner, Symbolik alter 
christlichen Confessionen (1844), a comparison of the Roman with the 
Lutheran system ; or still more like the high-church Lutheran work of 
H. C. F. Guerike, Allgemeine christliche Symbolik , vom lutherisch - 
kirchlichen Standpunkte (3d ed., i860), the Symbolik of Nosgen pro¬ 
ceeds throughout from the point of view of the consensus of the 
confessions of the Lutheran branch of the church, and aims chiefly, 
neither at a vindication of the essential unity of all distinctively Chris¬ 
tian teaching, nor at the essential unity of all evangelical Protestant 
teaching, but at a representation of the differences between the great 
historical branches of Christianity. It is fashioned in a polemic rather 
than an irenic mold. The consensus of the Lutheran confessions 
becomes for the author the critical standard of judgment respecting 
the scriptural truth and practical worth of the doctrines of all other 
branches of the church. In this respect the Symbolik of Nosgen 
resembles the celebrated Roman Catholic work of G. A. Moehler, 
Symbolik oder Darstellung der dogmatischen Gegensatze der Katho liken 
u. Protestanten (1834), which is a defense of the doctrines of Roman¬ 
ism in opposition to the divergent teaching of Protestantism. Books 
of this class may be regarded as important contributions to doctrinal 
history, but they fail to give an inquiring mind a just insight into the 
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distinctively Christian unity underlying and animating doctrinal dif¬ 
ferences, and thus they foster sectarian instead of catholic tendencies. 

Nosgen discusses his general theme in three parts. The first deals 
with the doctrine concerning church symbols, and shows their nature, 
value, and necessity. Faith in Christ prompts to the confession of 
Christ (p. 33). This chapter is followed by a succinct account of the 
occasion, the origin, the formation, and the significance of the three 
great ecumenical creeds. From these the author passes to a general 
survey of the history and subject-matter of the Lutheran, the Reformed, 
the Roman Catholic, and the Greek Catholic symbols. The word 
“ Reformed ” is not used in contradistinction to Presbyterian, Method¬ 
ist, Episcopal, or Baptist, but is taken in the comprehensive sense of 
the sixteenth century, as denoting all non-Lutheran Protestant com¬ 
munions, except Socinians, Mennonites, Quakers, and the like. This 
general survey, like the entire work, stands squarely on the funda¬ 
mental mysteries of Christianity. The eye is not offended by any 
signs of skepticism regarding either the Christian facts themselves or 
the trustworthiness of the Christian records. Nor does intense Luther¬ 
anism here, as in the second part, influence the author in reviewing 
non-Lutheran confessions. 

The second part, beginning with the doctrine concerning Holy 
Scripture, proceeds to review in order all doctrines concerning God, 
man, the person of Christ, justification, and onward to the question 
concerning the last things; in every case opening the review with the 
symbols of the Lutheran church, and then, from the Lutheran point of 
view, discussing and judging the Reformed confessions, and the con¬ 
fessions of the Roman and Greek Catholic churches. Unquestioning 
confidence in the superiority of the Lutheran interpretation of the facts 
of Christianity betrays the author into the habit of depreciating the 
worth of all phases of difference as taught by other confessions, espe¬ 
cially by the confessions of the Reformed or non-Lutheran Protestant 
churches. Even when he concedes the agreement of the teaching of 
the Reformed with that of the Lutheran church, as concerning the sac¬ 
rifice of Christ (p. 215), justification by faith (p. 227), and the last 
things (p. 413), he nevertheless deduces from varying modes of expres¬ 
sion a more or less serious departure from genuine orthodoxy. In 
some instances Nosgen’s zeal for setting forth the superiority of 
Lutheran doctrine betrays him into a misstatement of fact. Speaking 
of the incarnation, he asserts that , the Reformed church views the two 
natures, not as concrete, deus et homo , but only as abstract: deitas ct 
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humanitas , that is, only as Proprietatenkomplexc ” (p. 206), quoting in 
evidence a passage from the Belgic Confession. But the Heidelberg 
Catechism, of which the author says that “ by Lutherans this confession 
has ever been held to be the most beautiful blossom of Reformed sym¬ 
bolism ” (p. 108), teaches that the Mediator is true man and true God, 
verus homo et verus deus (Q. 15); and the Westminster Confession 
asserts that He “is very God and very man, yet one Christ” (VIII, 2). 

The third part draws with clearness and force the broad line of dif¬ 
ference between all Christian creeds and confessions, collectively taken, 
distinguished by belief in Jesus Christ as Lord and Savior, and every 
non-Christian system of belief or speculation ; and may be pronounced 
the strongest and most healthy portion of the work. 

Apart from the one-sidedness, and the incapacity or unwillingness 
of the author to do full justice to the non-Lutheran Protestant confes¬ 
sions, Nosgen’s Symbolik is an excellent work of Christian scholarship, 
a meritorious contribution to this department of theological literature. 

Theological Seminary, Eml. V. Gerhart. 

Lancaster, Penn. 


Morale chr£tienne. Par Jules Bovon, docteur en theologie, 
professeur a la faculte de theologie de l’£glise evangelique 
libre du canton de Vaud. Lausanne : Georges Bridel & C' c , 
dditeurs; Paris: Fischbacher, 1897, 1898. 2 vols. Pp. 437, 
460. Fr. 16. 

This is the third and final part of an extensive “fetude sur l’CEuvre 
de la Redemption,” and has as an alternative and explanatory title the 
words, “ Les Consequences pratiques.’* References to the earlier vol¬ 
umes on the theology of the New Testament and Christian dogmatics 
abound; 1 and the three parts, taken together, form a coherent, pro¬ 
gressive, and imposing system. 

The subject-matter of the present volumes is disposed in three 
books, which discuss, respectively, the principle, the process, and the 
fruits of the Christian life. In the first of these the moral nature and 
estate of man without the law, under the law, and regenerate, is 
depicted, and the fundamental principle of the Christian life is 
unfolded, namely, an entering up of the soul into God by which it 
is vitalized and completed — such a losing of self as is its real finding. 

‘See the review of these volumes in the American Journal of Theology, 
Vol. I, pp. 1082-9. 
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The second book deals with the Christian duties and virtues, reversing 
the order of treatment followed by Rothe. Duties are classified as 
those of spirituality, of justice, of love, of piety; and virtues as those 
of faith, of love, of gratitude, and of hope. The third book describes 
the fruition of the Christian life in the family, the state, the church ; 
in science and in art. It will thus be seen—what is implied in the 
alternative title — that it is the practice of Christian living, the char¬ 
acter and conduct of the Christian man, rather than ethical theory, 
with which the author occupies himself. “ Christ, the man-God, giving 
himself up for us, this is the substance of the Christian gospel; Christ, 
the man-God, living in us, this is the substance of Christian ethics, the 
fecund principle of the believer’s life” (Vol. I, p. 33). 

The student of philosophical or “scientific” ethics will doubtless 
regard the work as a fresh demonstration of the inherent weakness and 
confusion of what is called “ Christian ethics,” always being deflected 
from the great questions or led to treat them in an evasive and left- 
handed manner by dogmatic prepossessions, exegetical interest, pious 
sentiment, and the homiletic habit. For the discussion of such prob¬ 
lems as the nature of personality, of the sutnmum donum , of virtue, 
and the origin, grounds, and validity of moral obligation, no good 
thing can come out of Nazareth. Here, the philosophers will say, is a 
sample sentence (Vol. I,p. 318): “Christ is my law: such is the resumi 
of my duties, the sole obligation of the new covenant;” but this use 
of the words, law, duty, obligation, is utterly confusing; the “ lan¬ 
guage of Canaan” is not current in the realm of science. And this 
impatient judgment of the philosopher will not be without some 
reason as concerns both this treatise and most others in the same 
field. But a different estimate is likely to be given by those who view 
the work from the standpoint of Christian experience, biblical study, 
and practical life. They will be impressed, we think, with the devout¬ 
ness and fervor of its spirit, the general soundness and the breadth of 
its theology, the thoroughness and freedom in biblical research which 
it evinces, the candor and sympathy and good sense with which in gen¬ 
eral it treats the so-called “secular life,” and, above all, its display of 
the immense and unique contribution of the Sacred Scriptures to the 
solution of the moral and social problems of mankind. It has not f 
indeed, the suggestiveness of Schleiermacher’s work, the speculative 
subtlety and great grasp of Rothe’s, the statesmanlike strength of 
Martensen's and Dorner’s; but its exegetical learning is superior to 
any of these, and its discussions and literary references are in all fields 
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brought down to date. The author’s mind is in a high degree both 
alert and hospitable. One could wish that he might have caught from 
Janet the secret of condensation and brilliancy of phrase. Here and 
there, too, matters are introduced which are only remotely ethical; 
thus the chapter on prayer, while excellent in its way, chiefly discusses 
petition and its answer. But this aspect of prayer belongs, we should 
say, in the first place, to the field of biblical theology, and, secondly, 
to that of dogmatics; under the head of ethics we ought to inquire, 
first as to its obligation, and then as to its influence on character 
and conduct. But to these matters — and what can be more impor¬ 
tant ? — Bovon pays scant attention. Perhaps, also, there i6 some lack 
of maturity and firmness of view respecting the state, the nature of 
law, the function of penalty, socialism, and the ethical import of pri¬ 
vate property. Herbert Spencer is called an avowed materialist, and, 
by implication, a positivist, whereas, in any precise definition of these 
terms, he is neither. Henry George is called “ the apostle of Ameri¬ 
can socialism,” but a socialist he assuredly was not. In general, how¬ 
ever, as concerns this class of themes, the author shows a discrimination 
and a sobriety of judgment which are to be commended, especially to 
our perfervid writers on “ Christian sociology.” It is the great spirit 
and the fine and sane individualism of Alexandre Vinet — to whose 
memory the work is inscribed — which reappear in its pages. 

William Fremont Blackman. 

Yale University. 


Sursum Corda. A Book of Praise. E. H. Johnson, Editor; 
E. E. Ayres, Assistant Editor. Philadelphia: American 
Baptist Publication Society; New York: Ward & Drum¬ 
mond, 1898. Pp. viii + 654. $1. 

This admirable hymn- and tune-book appeals at once to the lover 
of the best in music and words. It is prepared for the same class of 
users as In Excelsis , The Plymouth Hymnal , and the new edition of the 
(Episcopal) Church Hymnal. Granting to each of these books its own 
excellence, the very differences in their make-up reveal the definite 
aim of the editors of Sursum Corda. In size, weight, and general 
appearance there is little to choose between them, except that the 
Church Hymnal has smaller pages and is thicker. The sources of both 
the hymns and the tunes are substantially the same for all the books. 
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The difference between the books is largely in amount of material and 
use of space, as may be seen from the following tables: 



Sursum Corda 

In ExceUis 

Church Hymnal 

Plymouth 

Hymnal 

Hymns. 

856 

86l 

685 

638 

Chant selections. 

35 

18 

16 

27 

Doxologies. 

15 

38 

Total. 

891 

894 

739 

665 

Tunes . 

992 

871 

818 

527 

Chants. 

68 

52 

154 

31 

Duplicates. 

353 

221 

244 

165 

Total. 

MI3 

II44 

1216 

723 

Pages of music. 

624 

727 

832 

502 

Pages of index, etc. 

38 

38 

48 

150 

Psalter. 




30 

Total. 

662 

765 

880 

682 


Thus the Sursum Corda, with the smallest number of pages, has 
much the largest amount of music and almost the maximum of selec¬ 
tions. It is high praise for the editors that this has been accomplished 
almost solely by skill in the arrangement of the pages, with no sacrifice 
in size and distinctness of the notes. To crowd page after page in 
fact, while avoiding the appearance of doing so, means good book¬ 
making. The main object of this crowding, however, is not mere 
increase in number of tunes, but to contrive a large choice of music 
for each hymn. Two tunes to a hymn is the common arrangement, 
while not infrequently there are three, e. g., one of the standard new 
settings, some entirely fresh composition, and the good old tune 
familiar to the last generation. Occasionally even four distinct pieces 
of music are printed with a single hymn. One is much impressed in 
looking through the book by the care taken to preserve familiar music 
which is good. A glance at the index of composers shows that the 
earlier American writers who have influenced our taste in church music 
receive generous appreciation, both in the compact, critical estimate 
therein added to their names, and in the abundant use made of their 
tunes. The catholic spirit of the book is shown noticeably also in the 
fact that scarcely a famous composer of any nationality fails to be rep¬ 
resented in Sursum Corda by more tunes than in any of the other 
books mentioned. 
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It may seem ungenerous to point out faults in a book of such rare 
excellences. But from the musician’s point of view it is a pity that most 
writers of tunes flounder in their notation of chromatic chords , and 
editors appear to be either shaky themselves or too kindly disposed 
toward the composer to adopt a uniformly correct notation. One may 
condone archaisms like the famous use of a signature of two flats for 
the key of c minor by Bach, but the modern poets of tone should 
be compelled to spell their music correctly. Thus in the first two 
tunes to Hymn 814 the composers chose to make use of the same chro¬ 
matic chord on the word “and.” One spelled it wrongly, the other 
(Tours) rightly. We might easily forgive the editors for correct¬ 
ing many an error of the same sort, even when committed by a Carl 
Maria von Weber or a Beethoven, in the interest of uniform accuracy. 

One is likewise occasionally offended by the mutilation of some 
fine music in process of adapting it to a hymn. Thus the lovely “Child 
Jesus” of Gade is dished up as Denmark with a commonplace exten¬ 
sion of the final cadence which fairly hurts one who is familiar with the 
tender grace of the original close. If editors can take such liberties 
in the adapting of music to words, how would it do for them to try 
the reverse sometimes? Thus a little refitting would make “Jesus, 
Lover of My Soul” go to “Portuguese Hymn” after this fashion : 

O Jesus, Thou lover of my needy soul, 

O let me, O let me to Thy bosom fly. 

While yet the nearer waters wildly roll, 

And while the raging tempest, 

And while the raging tempest, 

And while the raging tempest still is high. Etc. 

Unquestionably after a time a new association is established for 
such remodeled music, so that we can both accept and love it. The 
same thing would be true of the mutilated poem. And yet one is fain 
to think that a keen sense of fitness would refuse to profit by such 
defacement of either words or music. 

The above strictures are meant in the nature of a sigh that a book 
so unusually good should contain some of the old errors, and prove 
anew that perfection cannot be found in this world of “many men of 
many minds.” 

The book is well indexed and has a valuable collection of chants. 
Any congregation that adopts it will find it more and more satisfactory 
as its treasures are made familiar through use. 

Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
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Evangelische Mission !M Nyassa-Lande. Von Julius Richter 
Zwcite vermchrtc Auflage. Berlin: Buchhandlung der Ber¬ 
liner Evangelischen Missionsgesellschaft, 1898. P p 22 r 
M. 3. - 1 ' 

The first edition of Pastor Richter's book, as we are informed in 
the preface, was published in 1892, and has met with such a rapid sale 
that a second edition has become necessary. This second edition has 
important additions: the later political history of the English and 
German possessions in central Africa, the later history of the Scotch 
and English missions in the Nyassa country, and the beginnings of the 
German missions in the Konde country at the north end of lake 
Nyassa. The book is, by reason of its subject-matter, a fascinating 
one, and is made much more so by the instructive manner in which it 
is written. We have, first of all, a description of the country and its 
inhabitants, based on Johnston’s British Central Africa and Merensky’s 
Deutsche Arbeit am Nyassa. Then follows a short history of Dr. Liv¬ 
ingstone’s discoveries and of his subsequent endeavors to have the 
Christian people of England and Scotland plant missions in central 
Africa. A description of the first unsuccessful attempt of the Uni¬ 
versities’ mission to plant stations in the territory south of lake Nyassa, 
a short history of the Livingstone, the Blantyre, and the later Universi¬ 
ties’ missions follow in this order. The last part of the book is devoted 
to the new missions of the Berlin missionary society and of the Mora¬ 
vians in the German possessions. The book is a real contribution to 
missionary literature. The author discusses with good judgment the 
problems that confront these missions in central Africa. He knows, 
too, how to draw valuable conclusions from statistics; e. g., that in the 
oldest of these central African missions but 13 per cent, of the 
missionaries have stayed longer than five years, and that 29 per 
cent, of the missionaries have died on the field, showing with what 
sacrifices these new missions are being planted in the heart of Africa. 
On the slave trade the book has much to say that is interesting. 

Rochester Theological Seminary. J* Ramaker. 


Twenty-Six Years of Missionary Work in China. By Mrs. 
Grace Stott, of the China Inland Mission. New York and 
Chicago: American Tract Society, 1897. Pp- 366. £1.75. 

This volume is a plain, unvarnished tale, true to the missionary’s 
environment. The profound piety of Mr. and Mrs. Stott is patent. 
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The portrayal of incidents, familiar to the missionary, novel to the 
general reader, is extremely lifelike. The Chinaman, converted and 
unconverted, is faithfully depicted. The genuineness of the conversions 
from all ranks in life is reassuring. The growth of adherents, within 
twenty-five years, from zero to one thousand is inspiring. The con¬ 
summation in a jubilee, in which even the heathen join, is thrilling. 
This sentence fairly represents the author’s conclusion regarding her 
work in China: “The dark places of the earth are still full of the 
habitations of cruelty, and yet the missionary’s life is one of surpassing 
joy. It is true that the Chinese as a race are dirty, treacherous, and, 
in many instances, cruel; but I can bear testimony to a warmth of 
earnestness, to fidelity, and patient devotion among the converts, not 
exceeded by the Christians of any country.” 

Louis Agassiz Gould. 

Shelbyville, Ind. 


Sin and Its Conquerors. By Very Rev. Dean Farrar. (Chicago 
and New York: Fleming H. Revell Co., 1897; pp. 147; $0.50.) 
These five sermons exhibit that wide acquaintance with literature, 
that felicity of style, and that knowledge of his age, which always win 
for Dean Farrar interested and thoughtful attention. The theme 
and the treatment accorded it make it a welcome addition to the 
series of “Little Books for Life’s Guidance .”—Four Essays. By 
Rev. George Henslow, M.A., F.L.S., F.G.S., etc. (London : George 
Stoneman, 1897; 3s.) Two of these four essays deal with themes cen¬ 
tral in theology. The former of these, “Christ Not Evolved,” is a 
suggestive and, in the main, a logical argument for the reality of the 
incarnation. The latter, “The At-one-ment, Not Atonement,” seems 
to base its argument that the reconciliation effected by Christ has rela¬ 
tion to man only, and not to God, upon the etymological signification 
of the English word “at-one-ment.” The position of the essay may 
be tenable, but it is not to be defended in this way. Throughout the 
essays the author appears to be better versed in the modern theories 
of evolutionary science than in the scientific study of the New Testa¬ 
ment.— Henry Todd DeWolfe. 

Lao-Tze's Tao-Te-King: Chinese-English, with Introduction, 
Transliteration, and Notes. By Dr. Paul Carus. (Chicago: The 
Open Court Publishing Co., 1898; pp. 345 ; $3.) This work is divided 
into six parts, the first of which is forty-seven pages of introduction, 
discussing the facts in the life of Lao-Tze and the scope and meaning 
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of his philosophy. Then follows the text in Chinese characters, occu¬ 
pying about forty pages, clearly and accurately printed, arranged in 
perpendicular columns, but reading from left to right, as in English. 
After this comes the translation into English, occupying about the 
same space. An effort is made to imitate the terse and rugged style 
of the original, even to adopting metrical renderings wherever they 
occur in the classic. By far the most important section of the work is 
the 138 pages following, which consist of a transliteration of the text, 
character by character, with an appended translation opposite the char¬ 
acters, so that the most careless reader is never in the least doubt how 
the author arrived at his interpretation. About forty-seven pages of 
notes and comments are succeeded by a careful index, intended to be 
also a sort of concordance to the text itself, the key-words being in 
English, but the passages where the corresponding Chinese words 
occur are noted. 

The author has availed himself of previous translations, but his 
own is quite independent of them, and in many cases an obvious 
improvement. His linguistic and philosophical knowledge is wide 
and thorough, and he shows a skill in explaining the almost incom¬ 
prehensible enigmas of the classic of reason and virtue which is most 
surprising. Whether he is right in his opinion that this fragment of 
antiquity “is an indispensable book, and no one who is interested in 
religion can afford to leave it unread/’ is to us doubtful, but not to 
Dr. Carus, who is certain that “ there is need of a popular edition that 
will help the English-reading public to appreciate the philosophical 
genius and the profound religious spirit of one of the greatest men 
that ever trod the earth.” The translator finds abundant parallels 
between Lao-Tze and the Hebrew writers, and at every step illustrates 
his theses with lucid candor. It did not lie within his plan to consider 
the fact that practically the Tao-Te-King is in China an almost 
unknown book. It is significant that of the five editions consulted in 
the preparation of this translation four are published in Japan and one 
in Paris, not one of them within the limits of the Chinese empire. The 
classic has no “clear exposition of the duties of men in their marital, 
parental, and fraternal relations;” no “instruction upon their obliga¬ 
tions and rights as members of the family, the village, and the state;” 
and is “ silent upon the voice of conscience and the effects of sin upon 
the soul of man.” As Dr. Williams justly remarks, this shows Lao- 
Tze to have been more of an ascetic than a philanthropist, more of a 
metaphysician than a humanitarian. There are few or no misprints in 
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the Chinese characters, but several in English words. To all who are 
interested in the abstruse topics touched on by the venerable Chinese 
philosopher this latest rendering is to be commended as in every 
respect scholarly and in its way quite a model.— Arthur H. Smith. 

The Zend-Avesta, Translanted by James Darmesteter. “Sacred 
Books of the East,” American edition, Vol. Ill, containing: Parti, 
“The Vendidad,” and Part II, “The Sirozahs, Yasts, and Nyayis.” 
(New York: Christian Literature Co., now Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
1898; pp. 390 + 384; $3.) The admirable American edition of the 
“Sacred Books of the East” is continued by Professor Darmesteter’s 
classical translation of the Avesta. This edition has been able to 
take advantage of the work done by Professor Darmesteter before his 
death in preparing a second edition of the Vendidad and a new intro¬ 
duction to the Avesta literature as a whole. It is well known that the 
author completely changed his views on the age and growth of the 
Zoroastrian writings. These new ideas are presented in the introduc¬ 
tion. According to him now all this literature is late, and the Gathas, 
although still the oldest part of the Avesta, represent the latest growth 
of the Zoroastrian spirit. The Vendidad, though later in its composi¬ 
tion, is older in its material. One can easily understand how such a 
state of things may be possible, since ritual like that whose record is 
contained in the Vendidad preserves its form much longer than 
prophecy, to which the Gathas may be best compared. Nevertheless, 
many have not been convinced by Professor Darmesteter’s arguments, 
and the majority of scholars still maintains the antiquity of the Gathas, 
both in form and in content.— G. S. Goodspeed. 

A la suite desIsraelites du Sinaien Canaan, fitude biblique. Par Jules 
Gindraux. (Lausanne : Georges Bridel & C‘% 1897 ; pp. 225 ; fr. 2.50.) 
In a former volume the author treated the exodus ; in this he brings 
the narrative down to the entrance into Canaan. His aim is not to 
write a critical history of the period, but to point out, first, the bearing 
of the events of the wandering upon the religious development of 
the people; and, secondly, to suggest spiritual lessons for Christians 
of today. His point of view is that of a strongly evangelical and 
rather conservative observer of contemporary critical discussions. 
While he accepts certain principles of the literary analysis of the 
Hexateuch, the fact seems to have little influence on his interpretation 
of the history. In most cases no attempt to analyze the sources of a 
particular narrative is made. The most suggestive passage is in the 
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first chapter, where the author discusses the supernatural elements of 
the history in relation to the Hebrew conception of God and nature. 
His elaborate review of various theories as to the stories of Balaam’s 
ass and the “ standing still ” of the sun at Joshua’s command, con¬ 
cluded by the suggestion of a historic basis for each narrative, suf¬ 
ficiently indicates his confidence in the general historicity of the 
documents.— John R. Slater. 

St. Pauli Brief an die Rower, in Bibelstunden fur die Gemeinde 
ausgelegt. Von W. F. Besser. Dritte Auflage. (Halle a. S.: Richard 
Miihlmann’s Verlagshandlung, 1897 ; 2 vols.; pp. 781 and 630; M. 
10.) Besser’s expositions are a standard work in Germany. They 
comprise Matthew, Luke, John, Acts, Romans, Corinthians, Galatians, 
Ephesians, the story of the passion, and the story of the exaltation of 
our Lord. Some of the volumes have run to the seventh and eighth 
edition. They give a running exposition, in terse and vivid style, 
getting at the heart of the text, orthodox in doctrine, with real 
spiritual unction, often passing quite naturally into invocation and 
prayer. “ Bibelstunden ” are a kind of free devotional meetings that are 
very popular in Germany ; they are devoted to an expository study of 
the Bible. Besser’s books probably originated in such work, and are 
designed to assist in it, but they are good devotional reading. We 
heartily commend the book as a fine product of German piety.— 
Das menschlich Anziehende in der Erscheinung Jesu Christi. Von Dr. 
Gustav Zart. (Miinchen : Oskar Beck, 1898; pp. 95 ; M. 1.20.) A 
volume, slight in size, but rich in matter. It is an analysis of the 
attractiveness of the human personality of Jesus, done with really 
artistic delicacy of touch and rare exegetical insight. The reviewer 
did not merely dip into the book, but read it through. What more 
can one say ? The person of Jesus awakens fresh admiration and 
homage in the reading. Preachers will find rare homiletical matter in 
it.— Walter Rauschenbusch. 

Die paulinischen Vorstellungen von Auferstehung und Gerichtund Hire 
Beziehungzur judischen Apokalyptik. Von Ernst Teichmann. (Leipzig: 
J.C. B. Mohr, 1896 ; pp.vi+ 125 ; M. 2.50.) A prominent feature of this 
monograph is the relating of Paul’s doctrine to the later Jewish apoca¬ 
lyptic ideas — an important procedure, since the idea of a glorious 
coming of the Messiah in his kingdom did not originate with Paul, 
but was current among the Jews before his time. The early Christians 
changed the first and only coming of the Jewish apocalypse into a 
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second appearance in glory. Paul’s expectation that “ the day of the 
Lord” was at hand is apparent in Phil. 4 : 5 ; 1 Cor. 7:29; 1 Thess. 

4 : 15, etc. His conception of the advent has features of the Jewish 
apocalyptic which show its influence opon him, such as the idea of the 
preceding distress and the descent out of heaven. 

Teichmann does not And in Paul a doctrine of an intermediate 
state explicitly formulated, although it is implied in the resurrection. 
He concludes, on account of apvao-ov (Rom. 10 : 7), that the notion of 
an underworld was not foreign to Paul’s thought. The doctrine of 
the resurrection of the dead at the parousia our author finds in its 
“ simplicity and originality ” in 1 Thess. 4 : 13 ff. But his conclusion 
that to this originality belonged the idea that the dead would rise 
“ with their earthly bodies” is open to serious question. 1 Thess. 

5 : 23 does not support this interpretation, for “ body ” (o-w/Aa) does not 
mean “ the flesh ” (cropf), but the form of body, which may be either of 
flesh or “ spiritual ” (irvcvfAaTiKw). The fact that Paul does not mention 
in this epistle the distinction later made by him between trio pa and <rap( 
is not proof that he did not entertain it when he wrote the letter. He 
was concerned only with comforting the believers who had “sorrow” 
lest those who had died would not share in the bliss of the kingdom. 

The situation in Corinth was different, and to meet it Paul dis¬ 
cusses the nature of the resurrection-body. It will be “ spiritual,” and 
the believers who survive the parousia will be “ changed,” putting off 
“corruption ” and putting on “incorruption.” Teichmann finds simi¬ 
lar ideas in Baruch, Enoch, and Maccabees. Our author finds, how¬ 
ever, that the apostle’s perils led him to think that he would not 
survive the parousia and to the abandonment of the doctrine of the 
resurrection. This opinion is based upon 2 Cor. 4 : 16 — 5:10. Yet 
the distinct affirmations in the same epistle, and in the later one to the 
Philippians (2 Cor. 1 : 9; 4:14; Phil. 3 : n), are not accorded due 
consideration. Accordingly, in two epistles there stand side by side 
two opposite conceptions of the future life of believers — the interme¬ 
diate state and resurrection at the parousia, and immediate judgment 
and entrance upon the heavenly life at death. The judgment now by 
God and now by Christ is shown to have a parallel in the Jewish 
apocalypses. Those will be saved in the judgment who believe (Rom. 
10:9). The unbelievers are not eternally punished, but their fate is 
the same as that of the believers would have been if Christ had not 
been raised — they “perish” (1 Cor. 15: 18). Yet our author finds 
in Rom. 8 : 1 the abrogation of the judgment of believers. He finds, 
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too, the doctrine of universal salvation in the declaration that all will be 
made alive in Christ; since, if all are to be raised, all must have become 
possessed of the wvtvyua^i Cor. 15 : 22, 28 ; Rom. 11 : 32). “Paul raises 

himself above himself.His mind was great enough to include 

in itself the contradictory.’* Here is abundant material to choose fiom 
for those who will support their dogmatic theology on the authority of 
Paul ! — Orello Cone. 

Die Wahrheit des Christentums , ihr Gewicht und ihr Erweis. Von 
Dr. P. Bard. (Schwerin in M.: Fr. Bahn; pp. 32; M. 0.60.) The 
author shows in the first part of his pamphlet that pessimism is the 
only alternative for those who reject Christianity; in the second part 
he defends the genuineness and historicity of the apostolic literature 
upon which the great historical truths of Christianity are based.— 
Glaube und Wissenschaft. Von Dr. P. Bard. (Schwerin in M.: ibid., 
1898; pp. 20; M. 0.40.) Christian faith, which is not to be con¬ 
founded with a belief in the infallibility of the Christian Scriptures, has 
nothing to fear from modern science.— Papst oder Bibel? Von Dr. P. 
Bard. (Schwerin in M.: ibid., 1898; pp. 23; M. 0.50.) The Protes¬ 
tant position of the supreme authority of the Scriptures is vindicated 
as against the Vatican doctrine of papal infallibility.— Christus oder 
Buddha? Von Ernst Haack. (Schwerin in M.: ibid., 1898; pp. 24; 
M. 0.50.) The author gives a short sketch of the principal doctrines 
of Buddhism, and shows by contrast how much superior, ethically and 
philosophically, the doctrines of the Christian religion are. Modern 
Buddhism, as it is being taught in Germany, he says, is not religion at all, 
but a philosophical speculation.— Uber den fundametitalen Unterschied 
der Ritschlschen und der kirchlichen Theologie mit besonderer Berucksich - 
tigung der Ethik. Von Ernst Haack. (Schwerin in M.: ibid., 1897 ; 
pp. 56; M. 0.90.) Ritschl is characterized as a man of uncommon 
mental ability, having a strong will, but no emotion and no imagina¬ 
tion. The practical tendency of his system is to make Christianity a 
religion without a Christ, and an ethical system without the fact of sin. 
—Die Aufhebung des Magdeburger Domschatzes durch den Administrator 
Christian Wilhelm von Brandenburg im Jahre 1630. Von R. Heinrichs. 
(Cleve : Fr. Boss’Witwe, 1897; pp. 26; M. 0.75.) Some time ago 
the author found in a private library in Sangerhausen, in the province 
of Saxony, a manuscript containing a carefully prepared inventory of 
moneys and other valuable treasures belonging to the cathedral of 
Magdeburg, and still in its possession in 1630. It has all along been 
maintained that Tilly took away these treasures with him in 1631, but 
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from this inventory it clearly appears that, before Tilly could accom¬ 
plish this, William of Brandenburg took them, and, as it is supposed, 
used this money to pay his soldiers. — A. J. Ramaker. 

L'fcglise catholique et Us Protestants; par Georges Romain (Paris : 
Bloud & Barral, 1897; pp. 64; fr. 0.60), is a booklet of Roman 
Catholic controversy. As it forms one of a series called “ Science and 
Religion,” we were greatly disappointed to find in it that abuse of 
Protestantism which ought to belong to a past age. Never have we 
seen in a work of the kind more bad faith or greater ignorance. Were 
such books widely distributed in France, we might expect to find 
shortly, by the side of the anti-Semitic agitation, an anti-Protestant 
one.— One turns with a sense of relief and satisfaction to another 
booklet of the same series, Faut-il une religion ? par Abb£ Guyot 
(Paris: Bloud & Barral, 1897 ; pp. 64 ; fr. 0.60). This is the work of a 
candid mind. In a popular way he has studied the nature of religion, 
and its necessity for man, for society, for the state, and has shown the 
impossibility of the normal life of all without it. He goes even so far 
as to advocate a state religion. As this work is intended for popular 
apologetics, one does not feel inclined to raise the objections which 
would be imperative were it of a more pretentious character. It is a 
good sample of the more popular works produced by earnest contem¬ 
porary French Catholic clergymen.— L '£vangile et le temps present . Par 
Abb£ £lie Perrin. (Paris: Victor R£taux, 1898 ; pp. xii + 364 ; fr. 3.50.) 
This volume contains fifty-two addresses. Although they are furnished 
with texts, it is impossible to give them the name of sermons. They 
are intended by Abb6 Perrin to be models of Sunday pulpit ministra¬ 
tions, and they have for their title “The Gospel and the Present 
Times,” but they are practically religious talks touching upon all the 
questions which affect the Catholics of France. By the side of mysti¬ 
cal effusions there are discussions concerning schools, military service, 
workingmen, politics, and international difficulties. The greatest 
independence in the criticism of Roman Catholic practices is mani¬ 
fested, yet the pope is almost deified. From the beginning to the end 
one finds the glorification of the church, and the idealization of her 
life. Those who have read many of the later Roman Catholic sermons, 
poor colorless imitations of the sermons of the classic preachers, will 
not only feel refreshed in reading these interesting addresses, but will 
learn more of the spirit of the new French Catholicism than from any 
book known to us. If the word 44 gospel” is. read “Catholicism,” the 
character of the book will appear.— J. C. Bracq. 
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RELIGIONLESS MORALITY. 

By Ott o Pfleiderer, 

Berlin, Germany. 

The Society for Ethical Culture, which originated in America, 
has spread extensively in Europe during the past decade, and 
counts among its members many men and women, chiefly from 
the educated middle class, whose moral earnestness and whose 
zeal for the general welfare are beyond question, but who have 
become estranged from church life and are convinced that moral¬ 
ity should be severed from its past connection with religion, 
which has proved harmful rather than helpful, and should be 
put on its own feet. Opposed to them are the representatives 
of the churches, who assert that in the past history of mankind 
religion has ever been the basis of morality, and that therefore 
no other condition is possible in the future; unless the moral 
order of society is to collapse, it must rest on an absolute author¬ 
ity superior to all human desires and preferences; but such an 
authority can be found only in the law given by God, which is 
to be communicated through the church. Thus two diametri¬ 
cally opposed views concerning the very foundations of our entire 
private and public life confront each other today in open con¬ 
flict, and the question is forced upon us more and more per¬ 
emptorily : On which side is the truth ? Are the representatives 
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of the churches right, who insist on basing all morality on their 
positive and divinely revealed authority ? Or are the advocates 
of “ethical culture” right, who would have all morality eman¬ 
cipated from religion, put on its own feet, and based on human 
nature alone ? Or—as is the case with all great questions that 
stir an entire age — are truth and error distributed on both sides, 
so that neither party is wholly right and neither wholly wrong ? 
In that case it would be the task of sober scientific research to 
sift out truth from error on both sides and to seek the reconcilia¬ 
tion of the apparently insuperable antagonism in a higher unity. 
We shall be disposed in favor of the latter answer, if we consider 
that a movement like that of the Society for Ethical Culture, 
which has secured the support of so many and so respectable 
names among our contemporaries, cannot be wholly causeless, 
but must have in it some truth, some justification ; and that, on 
the other hand, the representatives of religious morality cannot 
be wholly in error, when they conclude, from the past historical 
connection between religion and morality, that there must be 
some inherent and permanent necessity for this relation. Our 
task will be, therefore, to show, first , where the relative truth 
and justification lies for the effort to emancipate morality from 
religious authority; next , in what the weakness and error of this 
tendency consists; finally , how the just demands of morality and 
religion can be reconciled and brought into peaceful concord 
and harmonious interaction. 


I. 

At the end of the last century Kant called his age the age 
of enlightenment, in the sense that men then began to pass from 
their self-imposed tutelage and resolved to use their own reason : 
“Sapere aude / Dare to use your own mind!” This “motto of 
the age of enlightenment ” has come to be the program for all 
the movements of our century in science, morality, law, and poli¬ 
tics. Humanity, at least in western civilization, has come of 
age and refuses to walk any longer in the leading-strings of 
extraneous authority. It refuses to accept anything as true 
simply because ancient tradition teaches that it is true. It insists 
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on looking at the world with its own eyes, on investigating and 
proving everything for itself, and on accepting only what can be 
clearly and obviously recognized as true in accordance with its 
own laws of thought. The scientific knowledge of the world 
owes its tremendous progress during this century to this prin¬ 
ciple of autonomous thinking, and the results achieved furnish 
such evident and tangible proof of the correctness of the methods 
of investigation by which they are obtained that in this domain 
dissent hardly dares any longer to raise its voice openly. But 
if reason can autonomously perceive the truth as to what is, why 
not equally the truth as to what ought to be ? If the right to 
independent thought and investigation is once granted to theo¬ 
retical reason in matters of science, the same right will have to 
be conceded to practical reason in matters of will and action; for 
it is the same reason in both cases, and it has the same world 
before it: in the one case as the object of knowledge, in the 
other as the object of action. When man has come to the estate 
of manhood, he does not care to accept the ethically true or 
good on mere external authority, but he accepts as good only 
what is irresistibly commended to him as something that ought 
to be, by that inward sense which we are accustomed to call 
“ conscience.” Blind obedience to extraneous law does not 
approve itself to us as really moral. Man acts morally only 
when he does what is good because he is himself convinced that 
it is good ; how he arrived at this conviction is a matter of 
indifference, if only he is clearly conscious of the obligating 
demand and yields his inward assent to it. This autonomy of 
man’s moral nature has become a common possession of the 
civilized world since Kant, though its roots strike farther back, 
as far as the Reformation. When Luther appealed to his con¬ 
science against the authority of the church, and set the personal 
certitude of faith over against tradition as a higher court of 
appeal, he asserted the principle of the ethical autonomy of the 
individual, though his subjection to the letter of the Scriptures 
hampered him in carrying out the principle consistently. To 
that extent the modern effort to secure an autonomous morality 
may be called the direct outcome of Protestantism, and no good 
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Protestant has a right simply to condemn it and to attempt to 
bring humanity again under the authority of the church. 

When the representatives of this authority assert that the 
moral law is derived from God, we believe that they are right in 
their assertion, provided the assertion is understood correctly 
(this will be discussed more fully later on); but in so far as this 
assertion usually implies a positive external revelation of divine 
commandments, the knowledge of which is transmitted to men 
by the tradition and interpretation of the church, it will have to 
be admitted that this view is open to the most serious objections. 
If the knowledge of what is ethically good were transmitted to 
us only by this external channel, we could never attain to real 
certainty as to what is good and in accordance with the will of 
God. For who will guarantee that the men who are supposed 
to have received a revelation of the divine will in every case 
understood and communicated that will correctly ; that they 
did not confound their own opinions with divine revelation, or at 
least so mingle the two that their message cannot be regarded 
as a pure expression of the divine will ? This uncertainty becomes 
the more distressing when we remember that all the various 
religions equally claim a divine revelation as the source of 
their codes — the Brahmins for the laws of Manu, the Persians for 
the laws of Zoroaster, the Mohammedans for the Koran, exactly 
as the Jews for the laws of Moses. But there is a wide diver¬ 
gence among these codes, so that they cannot possibly have 
been all and equally revealed by God. How, then, are we to 
know which really was revealed by God ? We are helpless in the 
face of this question, unless we have an inward ethical criterion 
and ean test the alleged authorities of the historical religions by 
that norm. But even if we consent to confine ourselves to the 
Bible as the only record of a true revelation, we are still in the 
same plight. For here, too, we are met by very diverse laws 
and ethical ideals which it is not easy to harmonize. Are we to 
assume that the ritual precepts of the Mosaic law were revela¬ 
tions of the divine will in the same sense as the moral laws of 
the decalogue ? That the sacrifice of Isaac, the spoiling of the 
Egyptians, the extermination of the Canaanites with their women 
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and children, were really commanded by God ? That the impre¬ 
catory psalms of the Old Testament and the woes against Rome 
in the apocalypse of John are an ethical standard in the same 
sense as the Sermon on the Mount or Paul’s injunction to be in 
subjection to the powers that be ? All these and similar points 
give no offense to a historical treatment of the Bible, which 
takes account of the gradual development of the religious and 
ethical consciousness in Israel; but for the orthodox view of the 
Bible as a homogeneous and infallible canon of all religious and 
moral truth they are exceedingly embarrassing. 

And while the Bible contains many things that we cannot 
acknowledge as an ethical norm, it also fails to contain any 
instructions on many departments of ethics which are of real 
importance to us. That is a matter of course about Old Testa¬ 
ment legislation, which was intended for the primitive civiliza¬ 
tion of the small Israelite nation. That deficiency caused the 
Jewish scribes to supplement the Jewish legislation by their pre¬ 
cepts, for which they claimed divine authority equal to that of 
the written law. Thus the entire public and private life of the 
Jews was imprisoned in a network of observances, which con¬ 
verted religion into the most external performance of ritual 
works and stifled the ethical life by an unnatural constraint. 
Although Christianity broke these bonds and gave play to the 
freedom of the spirit, yet the same process which had taken 
place in Judaism was repeated in the church: ecclesiastical pre¬ 
cepts and ordinances were elevated to the dignity of a “new 
law,” which was supposed to have had its source in apostolic 
tradition, or in the continuous revelation of the divine Spirit, 
and which took equal rank with the canon of the Scriptures as 
its authoritative interpretation and complement. The priest¬ 
hood, organized as a hierarchy and early centralized in the Roman 
bishop, claimed to be in a sense the permanent oracle of the 
divine will, and sought to control the entire life of western 
Christendom in conformity with ecclesiastical points of view 
and in the interests of ecclesiastical ends. As dogma controlled 
the intellectual life and suppressed free inquiry, so the church 
by its ethics, its penitential discipline, and canonical law ruled 
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the entire secular life—the family, industry and commerce, 
finance, the relation of the social classes, and the politics of 
the princes. Secular government was to be but the obedient 
tool of the spiritual powers, as subordinate to them as the moon 
is to the sun. This system of ecclesiastical world-rule reached 
its most consistent development in Jesuitism. Jesuit morality 
recognizes nothing as good in itself; whatever the church com¬ 
mands is good, and it is good because the church, the bearer of 
all divine authority, commands it. But the church commands 
what appears advantageous to it and augments its powers, its 
wealth, its rule in the world. 

It is manifest that by this system of ecclesiastical morality 
the moral personality is stripped of all chance of determining 
its own ends; when the confessor speaks, conscience must be 
mute; his oracular dictum supplants individual ethical judg¬ 
ments and feelings ; the development of personal conviction and 
independent character, which alone constitutes the moral worth 
of man after he has outgrown childhood, cannot and must not 
be allowed; every awakening of personal judgment at variance 
with ecclesiastical precept, every striving for a characteristic 
expression and exercise of a man's individuality, is regarded as 
revolt against the sacred authority of the church, and therefore 
against God himself; it is held to be a mortal sin, threatened 
with temporal and eternal punishment. Society, too, is not per¬ 
mitted to order its life and activities according to its natural 
needs; it is not permitted to shake off institutions which have 
been hallowed by the church and are useful to it, though they 
are antiquated and have become injurious to the common weal, 
nor to organize its life more adequately in new forms and exer¬ 
cise its forces with greater freedom; every effort for progress 
and for the reform of intolerable conditions is met by the resist¬ 
ance of the church, which places existing conditions, however 
corrupt and corrupting they may be, under the aegis of its 
immutable authority. Thus the moral life, which can thrive and 
attain to healthy development only in the atmosphere of liberty, 
is gagged and stifled under the terrible ban of the organized 
religion of the church; the masses stagnate in ignorance and 
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superstition, in indolence, poverty, and misery; the upper classes 
seek to maintain their rights by allying themselves to the priest¬ 
hood, but forget their duties to the commonwealth, and decline 
to a life of pleasure and levity, under whose pestilential breath 
ail ideal efforts sicken; art and science and social life degener¬ 
ate to mere show and form, and politics become the arena of 
conscienceless intriguers. That has ever been the fate of a 
society whose moral life was enchained by ecclesiasticism. The 
most striking example in our own day has been the Spanish 
nation, in which the saying has once again come true : “The years 
of history are the day of doom.” 

The Protestant nations have been saved from these evil 
effects of a rigid ecclesiasticism by the fact that they have 
admitted the principle of moral autonomy into their religion, at 
least up to a certain point. It is true, they, too, subject their 
faith to the positive revelation contained in the Bible; but as 
the Bible fortunately contains no definite precepts for the con¬ 
crete moral conditions of present-day society, Protestants have 
no decisive authority on ethical questions in the letter of the 
Bible, but only in its spirit; but to comprehend the spirit of the 
Bible, and to apply it to the ethical life according to their best 
knowledge and judgment, is their recognized right, and is even 
laid upon them as their duty. Thus the Protestant churches, in 
spite of holding to the authority of the Scriptures, after all 
refer their members for guidance to their own convictions, to the 
judgment of their individual consciences, trained by the spirit 
of the Bible. To that extent they stand on the basis of modern 
ethical autonomy, at least in practical life; and, indeed, the 
Reformation itself won its most direct and potent successes in 
the same direction, by liberating the family, society, and the 
state from the yoke of the Roman church. For this reason the 
conflict between religion and ethics can never culminate in as 
sharp an antagonism of principles in Protestant nations as it 
usually does in Catholic nations. In fact, in the sphere of 
ethical practice that antagonism is hardly ever seriously felt by 
Protestants. On the other hand, in the sphere of scientific 
knowledge, the fact that they hold to the traditional doctrines of 
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the Bible and the church is a stone of stumbling which leads to 
endless collisions between faith and knowledge. But since the 
schools, which are the nurseries of knowledge, are institutions of 
civil society, a clash between ecclesiastical and civil interests is 
possible at that point, even in Protestant countries, and may lead 
to the formation of parties and to party conflicts similar to those 
occurring in Catholic surroundings. However, though Protes¬ 
tant church authorities and clerical parties may occasionally 
cherish the lust of clerical rule over society and education, this 
desire never carries so serious a menace, because in the Protes¬ 
tant world there are no powerful organs to secure the satisfaction 
of the desire. No one can be persecuted in a Protestant state 
because his convictions differ from the doctrines of the church. 
Consequently conflicts between faith and knowledge are generally 
confined to the inner life of individuals; every man is allowed 
to solve them if he likes and as he likes. Yet, for the individual 
sore inward struggles and scruples of conscience, which are not 
without danger in the formation of his moral character, may 
take their rise at this point. If we bear in mind that the scien¬ 
tific comprehension of the world is one aspect of the moral 
activity of the mind and follows its own inner laws, and that 
the striving for truth and the communication of truth to others 
are a moral duty, we cannot deny that the subjection of the 
mind to the dogmatic authority of the Bible and the church acts 
as a check injurious to the intellectual morality of modern men. 
When we observe the desperate attempts made nowadays by 
theologians and laymen to harmonize the results of modern 
natural and historical science with supposed infallible Scriptures, 
we can hardly avoid the impression that violence is done here to 
sound sense, that the simple love of truth is darkened, and that 
honesty suffers damage. But that always to some extent inflicts 
a moral damage on character. Any man who, for the sake of 
any religious authority, closes his eyes to the facts, covers over 
manifest contradictions by sophistical arguments, and persuades 
himself that he thinks what is unthinkable, certainly is wanting 
in that inward sincerity, ingenuousness, and truthfulness which 
are essential to a pure and sterling character. This explains the 
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not infrequent experience that men whose conscientiousness is 
without blemish in general secular life feel no scruples about 
using even dishonest weapons to injure their opponents in ecclesi¬ 
astical controversies. The wicked old saying ,“H(Bretico fides 
non est habenda” is still too often found valid in modern churches. 
And all this is the very natural consequence of the fact that the 
principle of heteronomy, of the subjection of the mind to a 
positive, immutable authority, which is retained even by Protes¬ 
tants, at least in the domain of theory, stands in irreconcilable 
antagonism to the autonomy of the thinking and acting mind, 
which modern men with entire justice esteem the principle of 
a true ethical culture. This heteronomy prevails in varying 
degrees in the various churches; in the Catholic church it 
embraces the entire life, social and individual, practical and 
intellectual; in the Protestant churches it is almost entirely 
restricted to the individual and intellectual life; but in some 
measure it is ever present in every organized religion, and 
everywhere works more or less serious damage to ethical 
culture. 

It is apparent from the above in what point we shall have to 
recognize the relative justification of a non-religious morality ; it 
is the energetic but one-sided reaction of the autonomous moral 
spirit against the heteronomy of church religion. The more closely 
religion is linked to church authority, and the more completely 
spiritual piety and churchly devoutness are identified in the 
common mind, the more inevitably will religion itself be included 
in the protest against that form of religion which is embodied in 
church authority. Because practically religion and ecclesiasti- 
cism are always found united, the distinction between the two is 
overlooked, and religion is combated in championing morality, 
while really it is only the heteronomy intrenched in the churches 
which ought to be combated. To combat the latter is the right 
and the historical mission of the Society for Ethical Culture; its 
mistake is that it regards religion itself, as well as the heteronomy 
of the churches, as an enemy of morality, and thus deprives the 
latter of its most potent ally. 
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II. 

Two questions are of fundamental importance for morality : 
(i) For what reason should we act morally ? What is the 
ground of our obligation? and (2) For what end should we act 
morally ? Have we any well-founded hope that it will result in 
anything of value ? Wherever these two questions are left with¬ 
out a satisfactory answer, the content of the single moral demands 
may be ever so # excellent, yet the whole edifice is, after all, sus¬ 
pended in the air, and lacks that sustaining foundation which 
only a comprehensive philosophy of life can furnish. I find a 
remarkable proof for‘this in the book on Ethical Religion by W. 
M. Salter, the founder of the Society for Ethical Culture at Chi¬ 
cago. It contains much in its details that is excellent and wins 
our cordial assent, and yet the total impression is unsatisfactory 
because these cardinal questions receive only vague, ambiguous, 
and contradictory answers. To the question concerning the source 
of the moral law he replies in one place that it is posited in and 
with the nature of things; again, that it is reason giving expres¬ 
sion to itself; then again, combining the two, that moral obli¬ 
gation rests in reason and the nature of things ; but finally we are 
also told that reason in us is only the faculty which recognizes 
the moral law and not itself the source of the law, because the 
moral law really has no source, but is a final, uncreated, immutable 
law, the primitive rock on which the moral universe rests ; that 
no one can state a ground for this highest law, and that no seri¬ 
ous man inquires for it. It is plain that these are very diverse 
answers, the meaning of which is by no means perfectly clear, 
and the consistent agreement of which is not at all self-evident. 
Every student of the history of ethics knows what different 
results are obtained in the construction of the system, according 
as the nature of things or reason is made the principle; the 
former leads to the empiric (eudemonist, utilitarian) ethics, 
the latter to the idealistic ethics, which has found its classical 
exponent in Kant. It is, of course, not our task now to discuss 
these different ethical systems; we merely raise the question: 
Can a satisfactory solution of the cardinal questions stated above 
be reached by the one way or the other ? 
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If by “the nature of things’* we are to understand nature 
outside of man, we do not see how such a thing as a moral law 
can be posited in that at all. It is true we speak of “laws” of 
nature, which we abstract from the observation of natural phe¬ 
nomena by the process of induction. But these 11 laws 99 are some¬ 
thing totally different from the moral law ; they are not demands 
addressed to a will which can obey or disobey them; they are 
only a name for the regularity and necessity of the interaction 
of cause and effect; they are a description, a Statement of what 
actually is and takes place, and not an expression of something 
that ought to be, but to which reality may, and often actually 
does, fail to correspond. And if we observe what actually takes 
place in the sphere of nature which is closest to us, in the animal 
world, we find there anything rather than moral laws or exem¬ 
plars. On the contrary, we have learned from Darwin that the 
all-controlling law in the world of nature is the struggle for exist¬ 
ence, the competitive effort of all living beings for self-preserva¬ 
tion, and in that pitiless struggle no other right avails aught 
save the right of superior force or cunning. Of anything moral 
there is here no trace, therefore this “nature of things” cannot 
be the source of a moral law. If we pass on to the nature of man, 
which Salter probably intended to include in that conception, 
experience at first sight finds here a spectacle precisely similar 
to that of the animal world, namely, the heedless sway and exer¬ 
cise of selfish passions. Salter concedes this, for he repeatedly 
says that ethical ideals are not to be drawn from the experience 
of the actual life and doings of average humanity, because the 
practice of most men confirms the “ law of individual self-interest,” 
rather than the moral law. But if the moral is neither to be 
drawn from nature below man, nor from human nature, as expe¬ 
rience shows it to be, then the assertion that the moral law is 
given “in and with the nature of things” appears obscure and 
enigmatic, to say the least. 

This is the more the case when we find in addition that Salter 
rejects the only way which can possibly lead from a naturalistic 
starting-point to any ethical system — the way of utilitarian 
morality, because a prudential morality, constructed on the basis 
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of wisely interpreted self-interest, lags too far behind his moral 
ideals. He may be quite correct in that, but from his premises 
his idealism seems inconsistent. But before we follow him 
farther in his course of thought we must stop a moment to 
examine utilitarian morality, because it is the system supported 
by most of the adherents of non-religious morality. It seeks to 
derive moral precepts from the natural desire of men for indi¬ 
vidual happiness or well-being, by proving to their reason that 
the lasting happiness of the individual is so intimately connected 
with that of the rest that every man will best care for his own 
welfare by striving at the same time for the welfare of others, 
and of the largest possible number of others. But in this rea¬ 
soning the evident fact is overlooked that the welfare of one 
man is by no means always identical with the welfare of the rest, 
but often runs counter to it; that the welfare of society demands 
of its members many sacrifices of personal happiness, the renun¬ 
ciation of personal profit, and under certain circumstances even 
the surrender of life. Now, what motive is there, from a utili¬ 
tarian point of view, to impel a man to such sacrifices, to such 
renunciation of his own desire for happiness ? The demand to 
deny egoism for the sake of the happiness of others can never 
be deduced from the principle of egoism; all the motives that 
are deduced from that principle only suffice to modify the exer¬ 
cise of egoism by wise caution and by yielding to circumstances ; 
they will not avail to overcome egoism inwardly. This method 
will only furnish us prudential maxims for outward action ; it 
will not supply us with moral laws of absolute authority, nor with 
ideals for the moral character. Salter concedes this, for he says 
that the sense of obligating authority is the accompaniment only 
of such moral ideas as bear on goodness, and not of such as bear 
on happiness. 

Does this law, then, which in the face of all natural impulses 
and desires asserts itself as an absolute M ought,” have its source 
in our reason, as Kant taught ? That this answer, too, is insuffi¬ 
cient was felt by Salter, for he says in one place that human 
reason is only the faculty in us which recognizes the moral law, 
but is not itself the final source of the law, because the moral 
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law was not made by us, but is independent of our will and our 
ideas, bearing its authority in itself: “ The earth and the stars do 
not create the law of gravitation which they obey; no more 
does man or the united hosts of rational beings in all the uni¬ 
verse create the law of duty.” That is certainly true. The very 
consciousness that there is a binding law to which we owe obedi¬ 
ence implies that we are not the authors of that law, for we can¬ 
not be both sovereigns and subjects. A law which is obligatory 
and binding for all men cannot have been made by men, either 
collectively or singly, as little as the law of gravitation, which is 
common to all bodies, was made by those bodies. But what 
then ? Are we to stop short with Salter and rest in the assertion 
that the moral law has no origin at all, but is something ulti¬ 
mate, for the ground of which no serious mind inquires ? But a 
law is not an entity, but an idea, a demand made on volitient 
spirits. How, then, can it be conceived as something ultimate 
and primary, as if it hung suspended above all reality in the void 
of space ? That seems to me an impossible conception, which 
only proves the perplexity in which Salter is placed; for while 
he is determined in advance to do without the idea of God, his 
ethical idealism evidently points him to that idea as the only 
solution of the enigma. 

We find in ourselves, as the fundamental moral fact, the con¬ 
sciousness of duty, the “I ought” — absolute, independent of 
all our personal desires, and totally distinct from any extraneous 
compulsion. That is the one constant element in all the move¬ 
ments of our conscience. The form of our consciousness of 
duty remains ever the same, however diverse and variable the 
content and scope of duty may be. It is a demand which is 
addressed to our will, and which makes itself felt as the expres¬ 
sion of another and commanding will. But as soon as we 
feel this demand of duty, we realize also a constraint, which we 
cannot escape, to acknowledge the rightfulness of the demand. 
It is this inward constraint to acknowledge the rightfulness of 
the moral demand which we call “ the sense of moral obliga¬ 
tion.” Precisely that constitutes the distinctive character of 
the consciousness of duty as distinguished from mere prudential 
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maxims on the one hand, which carry no absolute imperative 
with them; and from external coercion on the other hand, which 
carries with it no inward acknowledgment of the rightfulness of 
the demand. Now, if in the moral imperative the demand of 
another will whose right to command we spontaneously acknowl¬ 
edge makes itself known, then that fact presupposes two others : 
first, that the will expressed in the moral imperative is superior to 
ours, for otherwise it could issue no commands to us; but, also, 
that it is not wholly alien from our will, but in some respects is 
one with it, for otherwise we could not feel inwardly bound by 
it; we could not acknowledge the rightfulness of the demand it 
makes on us. In other words, the moral law commands us to 
adopt ends for our volitions and actions which are absolutely 
superior to our personal desires, and which contain a universal 
good, valuable for its own sake. But if these higher and uni¬ 
versal ends were entirely foreign to our own will, we could never 
adopt them as the content of our own volition, nor acknowledge 
their right to be realized, because the will can acknowledge and 
adopt as its own only such ends as find a basis in its own nature, 
are germane to and consonant with its life-purpose. The ends 
marked out for us by the moral law may, therefore, be superior to 
our own personal ends, but they must include and not exclude 
them. Accordingly we shall have to recognize in the moral law 
the ends of a will which towers infinitely above ours, and which 
is yet as essentially one with ours as the life of an organism is 
one with the life of its several members. Now, this will, which 
is at once above us all and in us all, infinitely superior to our 
finite determinations, and yet so closely akin to us that we feel 
that we are spirit of his spirit — what is this will but God ? Only 
in him, in the holy will of the absolutely good, can the ultimate 
ground of all moral obligation be found. The autonomy of our 
moral and spiritual nature, so far from being incompatible with 
“theonomy,” rather finds therein its firmest stay and final founda¬ 
tion. The reason why Salter so stubbornly refuses to accept 
this conclusion, which he yet approximates so often himself, is 
the fear that the recognition of “theonomy” will destroy the 
moral autonomy of man. But that is only a prejudice growing 
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out of that same unspiritual and un-Christian conception of God 
as an alien and extraneous sovereign which he condemns so 
severely in religion. If he entertained a worthier conception of 
God, such as Christianity by its noblest teachers has incul¬ 
cated— the conception of God as the holy will of love, who is 
above us and in us, whose children we are, spirit of his spirit, 
and in whom we live and move and have our being—it would 
immediately become evident that the inward revelation of this 
holy spirit in our moral and religious consciousness does not 
destroy its autonomy, but establishes it. Theonomy is not 
identical with heteronomy; on the contrary, it is the surest 
guarantee, the strong fortress, of our personal freedom against 
all servitude of man. Even Seneca said : 44 Deo parere libertas 
est .” And the apostle Paul writes : “ We have not received the 
spirit of bondage unto fear, but we have received the spirit of 
adoption, whereby we cry: Abba, Father! ” 44 Where the spirit 

of the Lord is, there is liberty ” (Rom. 8:15; 2 Cor. 3: 18). 
And in John we read: 44 If, therefore, the Son shall make you 
free, ye shall be free indeed” (John 8:36). The entire New 
Testament, from the Sermon on the Mount to the second epistle 
of Peter, is full of this idea : that as children of God we are 
partakers of the divine nature, and that the surrender of our will 
to the divine will is not the entrance into bondage, but into true 
freedom. We hear the echo of the same glad tidings in all the 
writings of the reformers, who discovered in faith, that is, in the 
surrender of the heart to the holy love of God, 44 the freedom of 
a Christian man,” the power to overcome the world and to break 
all the fetters of bondage to man. In short, theonomy and 
autonomy are not incompatible; they are rather the two sides of 
the same truth. The same fact which is called autonomy when 
we contemplate its human and psychological phenomena is 
theonomy when viewed in its metaphysical ground. 

As the first cardinal question of ethics, the question concern¬ 
ing the ground of our moral obligation, finds an adequate solution 
only in God, so also the second cardinal question, the question 
for the guarantee of the attainableness of our moral ends in the 
world. If the moral law had its final source only in our human 
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reason, or in 11 the nature of things,” we should have no safe 
guarantee whatever that our moral ends can be realized in the 
world. What begins as a subjective thought of human reason 
may well end as a mere pious desire and beautiful dream, the 
realization of which would be hopelessly wrecked against the 
hard necessity of the actual world. 44 The nature of things,” as 
it presents itself to the sober view of the realist, is so far removed 
from our moral ideals, and so often opposes its hostile resistance 
to our moral aims, that the contemplation of it is calculated to 
paralyze our moral courage rather than strengthen it. Ethical 
idealists have always felt that, and even if they saw no such 
necessity to secure a higher ground for the moral obligation of 
man, they have at least felt compelled to 44 postulate ” a higher 
power, supplementing our own impotence in order to guarantee 
the attainment of our endeavor. We remember Kant’s postulate 
of a God to assure the highest good, or to harmonize the antag¬ 
onism, insuperable to us, between the world of sense and the 
moral world, between happiness and virtue; or Fichte’s postulate 
of a moral order of the universe, in which the victory of good is 
guaranteed. But we must not forget that such postulates rest 
on a weak foundation as long as the ground of morality is sought 
in men and not in God. For who gives us the right to demand 
that a higher power must put itself at the service of our purely 
human ends ? If there is such a higher power, we may presume 
that it will realize its own ends, and not lend itself as a servant 
to alien ends. Unless human ends coincide with its own, it will 
be as indifferent to them as the Epicurean gods. But in that 
case we have no right to expect any help from it, and hopelessly 
face a hostile world with our own impotence. If, on the other 
hand, we believe that our true moral ends are not of our own 
devising, but have been set for us by God; that they are his own 
eternal purposings, for which he seeks temporal realization in us 
and through us, then it is not a mere 44 postulate ” with us, but 
a self-evident certainty, that the God who worketh in us to will 
will also work in us to do and to accomplish ; that he has not only 
set us the task of laboring in his kingdom of goodness in the 
world, but that he lends us the power to accomplish that task, 
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and orders and guides the facts of life and the course of the 
world in such a way that all things must serve and promote the 
achievement of the supreme divine and human end, the coming 
of his kingdom. It will have to be conceded that this view of 
life and the world is coherent and clear, while the theory which 
has so generally prevailed since Kant, according to which religion 
is to be added to a merely autonomous (not also theonomous) 
morality as a 41 postulate ” to supplement and round it off, is a 
self-contradictory and untenable hybrid of belief and unbelief. 

All this applies especially to Salter’s book, to which refer¬ 
ence has been made. We note there a remarkable ambiguous¬ 
ness on this point. He says that the religious men of the future, 
who have abandoned belief in God, providence, and eternal life, 
and believe only in their duty, will none the less cherish their 
dreams of perfection without doubt or fear; they know that 
they are under a higher and stronger protection than any they 
could devise; that the holy powers which no one can name hold 
and encompass them ; that if there is in them aught of worth, it 
will survive, and so on. These words do indeed give expression 
to the same tendency which forms the content of the Christian 
belief in providence, and which finds its classical expression in 
the words of the apostle Paul: “We know that to them that 
love God all things work together for good” (Rom. 8:28). 
But is it a mark of progress in religious insight and clearness, 
when the religious men of the future, instead of sharing the 
apostle’s faith in the omnipotent sway of the God whom we love 
and by whom we believe we are loved, are to put their trust in 
“holy powers whom no one can name”? Or when, as Salter 
expresses it in the same connection, they bow, not before men 
and not before God, but before “something so mysterious and 
necessary that without it the stars would disappear from the 
heavens and human society would sink back into chaos” ? How 
are we to put our trust in powers so inscrutable and mysterious that 
no one can name them, of whom, therefore, we cannot know if they 
feel any concern for us and our human welfare and goodness, nay, 
whether they have any thoughts or purposes at all, or are merely 
the blind necessity of fate, the inflexible law of the unpurposing 
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mechanism of nature ? If this ethical religion of the future is to 
bow only before the mysterious 44 necessity,” without which the 
stars would disappear from the heavens, it really does not rise 
even above the heathen belief in fate, above which even Socrates 
and Plato had risen to the God of wisdom and beneficence. 
And how little of comfort and encouragement such a faith in 
the mysterious powers of necessity or fate contains Salter might 
learn from every tragedy of ^Eschylus and Sophocles, in which 
man, with his moral claims, is set face to face with the fearful 
powers of fate, and bows before them, indeed, but in despairing 
resignation and not in hopeful trust. And the same sad strain 
of the fearful law of necessity runs through all the wisdom of 
India, and, in fact, through that of all the decadent ancient world. 
Hence its pessimism, its weariness of the world, its yearning for 
salvation. But salvation came when, instead of the unknown 
God and the dark world-powers (Acts 17:23; Gal. 4: 8), the 
God of the gospel was proclaimed, who is spirit and light and 
love; whom we may call our Father, because we arc spirit of 
his spirit and ordained to be conformed to his image; whom we 
may love because we know we are loved by him ; whom we may 
trust because we have been called to share with him the work of 
salvation in redeeming the world and making it holy. If the 
ethical religion of the future expects to replace this evangelical 
faith in God by the faith in mysterious, unnamable powers of 
necessity, I can see no progress in that, either in theory or in 
practice, but on the contrary a relapse to the pre-Christian stage 
of the ancient philosophy of life. The same dualism of ethical 
ideals on the one side, and of a soulless and heartless naturalism 
and fatalism on the other, which then crushed the best minds 
and paralyzed their courage in life and their joy of work, would 
renew its baleful reign with that religion of the future. 

Salter and his friends charge the Christian faith in provi¬ 
dence with making men indolent, because they expect God to 
act for them, instead of acting for themselves. But this rests 
on a misconception of true religious faith, to which some who 
seek in religion an excuse for their moral indolence occasionally 
may give color. For true religiousness, however, faith in the 
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providential care of God has ever been, not a pillow of ease, but 
a motive and feeder for the most energetic moral exertion. For 
the religious man does not imagine that God realizes his ends 
by miraculous intervention direct from heaven. He knows that 
God's activity in the moral world is everywhere mediated by 
human organs. He knows, too, that he himself is called to the 
work in God’s service according to the kind and measure of the 
powers given him. The consciousness of being an ally and 
fellow-worker with God, the Lord of the universe, furnishes him 
with a buoyant energy of immense force, with a courage that 
tramples on impossibilities. And since he regards all his powers 
and means as gifts of God, meant to accomplish tasks of cor¬ 
responding magnitude in the service of the divine household, he 
feels responsible, as a steward of God, for the faithful use of the 
talents intrusted to him. Thus religious faith in providence 
does not issue in indolence, but in a quickened sense of respon¬ 
sibility and of obligation to exert all powers in faithful work. 
We may assert that nothing so deepens the seriousness of con¬ 
science as the religious contemplation of life, when its duties are 
accepted as tasks set by God; its blessings and joys as gifts of 
God; its evils and woes as provings by God ; and, on the other 
hand, every neglect of duty and every wrong done is felt as 
guilt against the Lord of the world, as disloyalty to the holy 
God and gracious Father. I do not believe that any morality 
divorced from religion, be it utilitarian or idealistic, can possibly 
have at its command ideas that would equal the immense motive 
energy of this religious view of the world and of life, to say 
nothing of excelling it. And not only motives, but sedatives; 
not only reasons impelling to action, but others nerving to 
endurance and silence; comfort and cure for the sick and suffer¬ 
ing soul of man, are offered by religion, in ways for which there 
is no substitute. When the noblest endeavors suffer shipwreck 
against the resistance of an apathetic world; when the most 
strenuous toil in the service of the good cause appears to be 
fruitless and is rewarded only with ingratitude; or when the 
willing worker finds his own powers failing and is forced to stand 
idle when he longs to work; how easily then does a man, if he 
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is centered in himself alone, grow faint of heart and embittered; 
he withdraws wearily from the stress of life and fortifies his 
dreary soul against the miseries of his fate with the defiant resig¬ 
nation of stoic apathy. The religious man knows even then 
that he is not forsaken. He seeks comfort with his God, wres¬ 
tles with him in prayer to gain new blessings and strength, 
and hears in the depth of his soul the comforting words: M My 
grace is sufficient for thee, for my power is perfected amid weak¬ 
ness ” (2 Cor. 12:9). And when man has weakly strayed from 
the straight path; when he is lost in the maze of selfishness and 
love of the world, and sinks prostrate under the weight of his 
own guilt, then morality surrenders him to the inexorable judg¬ 
ment of those fateful powers of whom the poet says: 

To earth, this weary earth, ye bring us, 

To guilt ye let us heedless go, 

Then leave repentance fierce to wring us: 

A moment’s guilt, an age of woe ! 

(Goethe’s Wilhelm Meister , Carlyle’s trans.) 

But the religion of redemption takes the lost one by the hand 
and leads him back to the house of his Father, and lets him 
find peace and new salvation at the heart of the everlasting love, 
which is able to overcome even sin and guilt, and to transform 
lost sinners into new men and children of God. 

III. 

Morality, then, cannot take the place of religion. If in 
frigid self-sufficiency it seeks to sever its pristine connection 
with religion, it robs itself of its own firm stay and the well- 
spring of its power. But neither can religion dispense with 
morality. It must let the current of its force pour out into 
active life, and in turn receive back a current of air and light, 
freedom and clearness; otherwise it will waste away and decay, 
and become a curse to men instead of a blessing. For the idea, 
so prevalent today, that men can choose whether they will have 
religion or not, is false. Religion has us and will not let us go. 
It is one of the essential elements of human life, which no power 
in the world can eradicate. Every attempt to ignore or to isolate 
this most potent of all the forces in the historical evolution of 
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our race; every attempt to exclude it from the interaction of all 
the forces of our intellectual and ethical life, could have only 
one final result: religion would fall a prey to the nether, sinister 
powers of human nature and would drag down all the other 
powers of the mind in its ruin. It is, therefore, in the interest 
of religion, as well as of morality and science and civilization 
in general, that the vital connection and interchange of influence 
between the two be maintained intact. 

Religion is the immediate consciousness that our life is bound 
to the higher power which governs both us and the world, and 
ordains and defines our relation to the world in which it has 
placed us. A consciousness that we are bound, I say; and I 
mean by that the dependence of our existence and welfare, as well 
as the duty to subject our volitions and actions to that sovereign 
power, which is realized as a volitient power by the very fact 
that it obligates our will. The bond which unites us to God in 
religion is deeper and stronger than any other, because it goes 
back to the ground of our existence, and every ethical relation, 
every social tie, among men has its transcendental root in this 
religious relation, in the common bond which unites all members 
to the divine power that encompasses their lives and correlates 
their aims. Thus religion from the outset has an ethical direction ; 
the feeling of reverence, duty, and trust, which unites men to 
their deity, is transferred to the social relations of children to 
their parents and ancestors, of citizens to their nation and sover¬ 
eign, and invests these relations with their moral sanction to bind 
the consciences of men. 

But because the consciousness of God contains the all-inclu¬ 
sive unity superior to self and to the world, therefore it is always 
affected and defined by the quality and content of the self- 
consciousness and world-consciousness. According as a man 
conceives of himself and the world, so will he conceive of his 
God too. It is natural, therefore, that in the stage of humanity’s 
childhood, and also in the childhood of individuals, when con¬ 
sciousness is limited by the world of sense, the consciousness 
of God and of his relation to us should usually be very low and 
sensually phantastic. Poetic imagination does not really create 
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the idea of God, for that is an a priori content of our reason, 
though, perhaps, but a vague intuition. But imagination does 
embody this unconscious idea in the concrete form of a vivid 
conception, so that it becomes a clearly defined object of religious 
knowledge and action. This conceptual image is taken by 
imagination from the accumulated store of experiences as it lies 
ready to hand in consciousness. Now, since man in the stage 
of childhood does not yet conceive of himself as spirit, but as a 
sensual being alike in kind to nature that surrounds him, he can¬ 
not at first conceive of the deity except as a sensual and natural 
being, which excels him and other creatures of which he has 
experience only by subtler senses, greater powers, and longer life, 
but otherwise shares his own natural needs, desires, and passions, 
and demands of its worshiper service and offerings correspond¬ 
ing to these needs. Religion was carried beyond this gross and 
primitive stage of naturalistic conceptions and ceremonies 
by the development of ethical self-consciousness and theoretical 
world-consciousness among the nations that entered on the career 
of civilization and culture. When by the common life of the 
tribe the first rudiments of a stable reign of law were evolved, 
and when a regular order came to be recognized in the external 
world, in the course of the stars and the recurrence of the seasons, 
the gods were held to be the founders and guardians of this two¬ 
fold order. But as custodians of the right they became the 
friends of the righteous and ensamples of all that was esteemed 
worthy and noble among men. This process of filling the con¬ 
ception of God with ethical contents was a gradual one and made 
headway only amid constant conflict with the naturalistic forms 
of conception, which held their ground tenaciously. Hardly 
anywhere in the pre-Christian history of religion was the latter 
element completely extruded and the ethical ideal wrought out 
purely. An undefined blending of the naturalistic and ethical 
elements everywhere prevailed in religious conceptions and 
ceremonies. Even the religion of Israel, in spite of the lofty 
ideals of the prophets, retained a considerable remnant of heathen¬ 
ism in the cult of its temple and its sacrifices. Christianity was 
the first to commit itself to thoroughgoing work in this matter 
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of formulating a purely ethical conception of God and ejecting 
all naturalistic elements, by teaching men to conceive God as the 
perfectly good Spirit or as holy love. Here too, as everywhere 
in the pre-Christian history of religion, progress in the knowl¬ 
edge of God was linked to progress in ethical self-consciousness, 
to a profounder realization and valuation of personal ethical 
qualities. 1 

But while it is certain that Christianity as a principle rose to 
a purely ethical idea of God and to a corresponding worship of 
God “in spirit and in truth,” we must not overlook the fact that 
by the very constitution of human nature it was impossible that 
all Christians individually should attain to this level and that all 
generations should maintain it equally. The naturalistic form of 
thought is too deeply rooted in our nature to be overcome at one 
stroke and finally. Every generation had to face it as the enemy 
that had to be fought incessantly and ever anew. Moreover, 
its power was so immensely augmented by the mass of pagan 
customs that poured into the church at the conversion of heathen 
nations that we can easily understand how the gold of Christian 
truth came to be alloyed with much of baser metal in the develop¬ 
ment of ecclesiastical doctrine and practice. Heathen philosophy 
forced its way into the doctrine of God (trinity) ; the expiatory 
system and magical rites of the pagan mysteries forced their way 
into the worship of the church (sacraments); and when sacrifice 
and magic returned, the priesthood with its monopoly of grace 
returned too. And all this led to that distortion of religion in 
external ecclesiasticism, with its train of evil ethical consequences, 
which we discussed above. The tendency to sensualize the 
spiritual and to naturalize the ethical is but too deeply seated in 
human nature, and at the bottom it is this which ever clings to 
religion like a weight of lead, clogs its ascent to the ideal, and 
from heights once attained drags it down again and again to 
lower levels. 

How can this hereditary evil, this vitium originate of our race, 
which has wrought such an infinitude of harm, be cured ? By 

‘For a fuller exposition of this process of development in the history of religion I 
refer to my Religtonspkilosopkie , 3. Auflage, 1896. 
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ignoring religion, and fancying in self-sufficient pride of culture 
that there is nothing to be gained and nothing to be feared from 
religion? This opinion is very prevalent nowadays, but it is 
none the less a short-sighted and pernicious error. If religion 
is discarded by the cultured classes and left to be the toy of the 
masses, it will inevitably run wild and be lowered and coarsened. 
The spiritual content of its symbolisms will be covered and hid¬ 
den by their sensual forms. These forms themselves will 
become grosser, more ponderous, calculated only for the sensual 
effect on the masses. The ethical ideals will be supplanted by 
the selfish and sensual desires that seek satisfaction in the 
ceremonial of worship. The fear felt by the natural man in the 
face of the beyond, the invisible, the unknown, will be unchecked 
and ungoverned by any ethical and rational culture, and will 
become the lever by which priestcraft will sway and fanaticize 
the masses. Thus religion degenerates into superstition, and 
the demoralizing power of superstition threatens destruction to 
every civilization, whether the destruction come slowly by wast¬ 
ing disease, or suddenly by revolutionary explosions. Therefore 
it is my conviction that those who desire the sound and steady 
development of the culture of modern society can make no 
greater mistake than to dissolve its connection with religion, and 
thus at the same time to condemn religion to congeal into super¬ 
stition, and to rob morality of the most efficient and indispen¬ 
sable source of its power. The very opposite, the most intimate 
connection, the most vigorous interchange of influences between 
religion and ethics, is demanded in the interest of both sides, 
and is, in fact, nothing less than the fundamental condition of 
the future progress of our race. 

Religion must ever anew measure its inherited ideas and cus¬ 
toms against the standard of the ethical ideal, and in so far as 
they do not harmonize with that, it must strive after their purifi¬ 
cation and progressive development. That is not to say that 
strict scientific exactness can ever be demanded of its forms of 
teaching—that is impossible, because the transcendental relations 
of religion can never be expressed save by symbols, that is, by 
forms only approximating to the facts expressed—but only that it 
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may justly be demanded that its teachings shall not conflict with 
what has been established as theoretical or practical truth, and 
especially that it shall not lag behind our ethical ideals. As to 
how much of the received ecclesiastical dogma, and especially of 
the popular faith of the church, would demand correction in accord¬ 
ance with this canon—to investigate that would far exceed our 
present limits. But as to the method of this critical process I 
beg permission to add a remark. We must not imagine that 
such an improvement of existing forms of belief or worship can 
be secured suddenly, say by the majority vote of a synod, or by 
act of government. Every attempt of that kind would work 
more harm than good, for it would either awaken the resistance 
of the masses, which might easily flare up into fanaticism; or it 
would root up the wheat with the tares; it would convulse and 
imperil faith along with superstition, for both are closely inter¬ 
twined in the heart of the people, and in outward form they are 
often much alike. Commands and edicts within the church are just 
as undesirable as rupture with it or attack upon it from without. 
There is only one method that attains its ends: to remain within 
the church and to utilize its existing forms, but to labor without 
ceasing to make the ethical element supreme in faith and wor¬ 
ship, and all the rest but a serviceable means to that end ; to 
interpret and apply the forms of doctrine and the ceremonial of 
worship in such a way that the ideal motives, which in fact 
underlie them, are clearly and consciously understood and made 
operative upon the hearts of men, while anything which clings 
to them and is susceptible of misunderstanding is either silently 
set aside or corrected by sober discussion. It is true, this is not 
an easy task. It requires more patience, more humility, more 
self-denying love, and more pedagogic wisdom than is dreamed 
of by those who naively imagine that they can overthrow the 
walls of Zion by the trumpet-blast of their anti-religious polemics! 

The more religion is thus steadily purified, spiritualized, and 
deepened in its ethical aspects, the more certainly will it exert 
the most salutary influence on the ethical life and culture of 
individuals and nations. It makes conscience keener and more 
insistent by presenting moral duties as divinely given tasks, and 
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the violation of duty as guilt against God. In general it fur¬ 
nishes us with the highest standard for our critical judgment of 
ourselves by placing before us as a norm the perfect will of the 
holy and all-knowing One. It spurs on to moral activity by the 
consciousness that we are responsible stewards of God’s gifts 
and workers in God’s kingdom. It invigorates our courage in 
the battle with the adversities of life by the certainty that all the 
universe cannot harm one who is an ally of the lord of the uni¬ 
verse. It saves us from arrogance in prosperity and from dis¬ 
couragement in misfortune, by accepting both as sent by God to 
serve for our self-discipline, for the purification and strengthen¬ 
ing of our character. Futhermore, religion, by binding all men 
to God, is the strongest bond of all social relations; the duties 
of family life and of citizenship in community, state, and per¬ 
sonal calling receive from religion their sanction, the significance 
and importance which lay them with obligatory force upon the 
conscience. It does not, like the ecclesiastical hierarchy, desire 
to rule the life of the world by external force, and to keep the 
family and the state, art and science, under its tutelage; the 
ethical spirit justly reacts against such an attempt; but it does 
desire to render to society the most valuable service by over¬ 
coming selfishness and implanting in the hearts of men love, the 
unselfish devotion to the common weal, the self-sacrificing enthu¬ 
siasm for noble aims, the faithful endurance in doing and suffer¬ 
ing for the cause of goodness. The more this spirit prevails in 
a nation and inspires the actions of individuals in the various 
callings of life, the firmer will be the foundation of culture and 
prosperity, and the easier will it be to overcome the dangers 
with which society is threatened by the errant spirits from the 
deep that demand a false, because godless, autonomy, a license 
undisciplined by law and order. There is only one salvation from 
this false liberty: the true liberty, which is bound in God; the 
autonomy which is also theonomy; in short, a morality which is 
allied to religion and founded on religion. 



THE IMPORT OF THE CHRONICLES AS A PIECE OF 
RELIGIO-HISTORICAL LITERATURE. 

By Theodore G. Soares, 

Rockford, Ill. 

In the religio-historical literature of the Hebrews the book 
of Chronicles has a place of more interest and importance than 
has often been assigned to it, and one which any student either 
of the pre-exilic or post-exilic history of Israel must take into 
account. A discussion of the import of this writing may con¬ 
sider : I, the place of the Chronicles in Hebrew historiography, 
i. e the place of this book in relation to the other historical 
books ; II, the historicity of the Chronicles, discussing its abso¬ 
lute worth as a historical source ; III, the truth in the idealizations 
of the chronicler, considering the basis for his representations; 
IV, the Chronicles as an outgrowth of its times, discussing the 
political and religious forces that shaped its composition; V, the 
chronicler as the Levitical prophet, considering the contribution 
of the work to the advancement of Hebrew thought . 1 

I. THE PLACE OF THE CHRONICLES IN HEBREW HISTORIOGRAPHY. 

Following the almost unanimous opinion of modern scholars, 
it may be accepted that Chronicles, Ezra, and Nehemiah form a 
single work from the hand of a single writer or editor. On this 
theory the place of the Chronicles in Hebrew historiography 
becomes clear. The prophetic histories of Judges, Samuel, and 
Kings (from the point of view of their historical purpose, which 
must never be overlooked, however great be the importance 
assigned to their religious purpose) had carried forward the theo¬ 
cratic history from the death of Joshua to the destruction of the 

1 The compass of this article has made it necessary to state positively very much 
that might reasonably be regarded as needing careful discussion. Merely results and 
conclusions have been given. The writer expects to publish at some future time 
materials which he has collected and prepared to supply the basis and justification of 
this paper and a full discussion of the problems of the Chronicles. 
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temple and the captivity of Judah. We cannot tell what con¬ 
nection the writers of these books had with one another. But 
it remains clear that each has linked his work to that which 
went before, so that a complete history, in general outline, is 
presented. And this is the more significant when it is noted 
that the book of Judges is itself a natural continuation of JE. 

The work of the next canonical historian would naturally 
commence with the return of the people from captivity. Ezra 
and Nehemiah present the most natural continuation of the 
theocratic history. And, from the point of view of the chroni¬ 
cler’s historical purpose, I am of the opinion that Ezra and 
Nehemiah represent his proper contribution to the historiogra¬ 
phy of his people. In common with the historians who preceded 
him, he takes up the thread of the history where they had let it 
fall, and continues it until he has presented a picture of the 
rebuilt temple, the reorganized Levitical service, and the reestab¬ 
lished government under the firm rule of Nehemiah. Consider¬ 
ing the work still from the point of view of the historical purpose 
of the writer, the book of Chronicles is an introduction to Ezra 
and Nehemiah. The previous historiography of the Hebrews 
had been continuous, because it had proceeded on the same 
general lines, and had been produced in the same spirit. It was 
all prophetic. The work of each writer naturally followed upon 
that of his predecessor. But the books of Ezra and Nehemiah 
could not as well rest on the book of Kings. The whole mean¬ 
ing of the restored legal constitution depended upon a proper 
picture of the original constitution. So the chronicler goes 
back. He pursues the thread of the history in a way that shall 
naturally connect itself with that which is his own proper con¬ 
tribution to the historiography of the Hebrews. 

That the place of the Chronicles is properly as an introduc¬ 
tion to the further parts that were connected with it is borne out 
by the fact of its position in the Hebrew canon. Ewald has 
suggested* that the division of the large work was made in the 
middle of the decree of Cyrus, in order to admit only that part 
which was an actual contribution to the theocratic history. But 

•History of Israel, Vol. I, p. 196. 
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much more likely the division was made at that point because 
the chronicler had himself made such a division. 

I do not, of course, mean that the Chronicles was an after¬ 
thought or was of secondary consideration in the mind of our 
writer. Indeed, from the importance of tracing the religious 
institutions back into the past, the pre-exilic portion of the great 
work was probably the more important. But it became so 
because the continuation of the theocratic history demanded it. 
It became the more important because it was necessary to have 
such a pre-exilic history before the post-exilic history could 
properly be written. 

In considering the place of the Chronicles in Hebrew his¬ 
toriography, the method of introduction is worthy of notice. It 
is possible that the first chapter beginning with Adam is already 
the beginning of the custom which later became universal among 
the Arabs. 3 But it is, perhaps, more probable that this simply 
grows out of the conception that the Israel of the post-exile is the 
representative of the entire Israel, and that this in its turn is the 
representative of all humanity. Keil 4 is, perhaps, correct in the 
suggestion that the later usage of the Arabs is itself borrowed 
from the Chronicles. 

But the most important historiographical characteristic of 
the Chronicles is the change which it manifests from compila¬ 
tion to authorship. The narratives peculiar to the chronicler— 
and they constitute a large part of the book — are written by 
himself and bear the stamp of his own personality. A critical 
analysis of the narratives is impossible. There is unity in style, 
phraseology, and conception. The sources of these narratives 
cannot be determined. Whatever those sources may have been, 
the chronicler made the information his own. He presented it, 
not as detached fragments, but as a narrative. And it is not 
difficult to discover why he has combined the compilatory 
method with that of the author. Partly, of course, he is under 
the influence of the prevailing historiographical methods. He 

3 So Driver, Introduction to the Literature of the Old Testament ,p. 485; Ewald, 
History of Israel, Vol. 1 , p. 173. 

4 Chronicles , Ezra and Esther , p. 21. 
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can only change those methods in so far as he is compelled by 
the purpose of his writing. The following principles of the 
chronicler's historiography may be deduced from a study of his 
work: 

1. Wherever he was acting simply as a historian, and giving 
narratives simply for the facts contained in them, and to secure 
historical continuity to his work, he compiled. The material 
which he used was quite satisfactory to him in the form in which 
it existed. 

2. When he would narrate an event for the purpose of con¬ 
veying the same moral and religious teaching which had already 
been conveyed by the same narrative in the earlier prophetic his¬ 
tories, he naturally compiled from the earlier histories, for the 
narrative was already in the literary and prophetic form in which 
he needed it. 

3. When a narrative appeared in the earlier histories in a 
form to convey much of the religious teaching which the chron¬ 
icler would desire to enforce, and yet did not exactly suit his pur¬ 
pose, because of its lack of emphasis upon the ceremonial law, 
he partly compiled and partly rewrote. 

4. When historical events were only referred to in a brief 
historical manner in the earlier works, which events the chron¬ 
icler thought should be written in a form to convey religious truth, 
he generally discarded the compilatory method and rewrote the 
history. 

5. In the great periods of the history and for the critical 
events the chronicler discarded the method of compilation alto¬ 
gether. It would only have trammeled him as he sought, in his 
own style and with his own phraseology, to present a picture of 
the past that should come with a forceful message to the Israel 
of his day. 

The first two principles explain why so large a part of the 
books of Ezra and Nehemiah are compilation. The sources of 
the writer were nearer to his own time and his own spirit. As 
the prophetic compilers incorporated prophetic narratives in their 
works, this disciple of Ezra and Nehemiah naturally incorporated 
their memoirs with little change. Narratives peculiar to the 
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chronicler are, of course, found in this latter part of his work, but 
it is in the former part that they are found more largely, because 
his sources for the pre-exilic history were not as generally satis¬ 
factory for his purpose. It may be worth while to run through 
the narratives of Chronicles, and to note how the principles 
above cited explain the various methods of composition that are 
employed. 

In the first nine chapters the chronicler compiles, because he 
is simply concerned to record the facts of the genealogies and 
registers. The narrative of the death of Saul (chap, io) is com¬ 
piled from Samuel, the chronicler simply adding his estimate of 
the character of Saul and the reason for his rejection. David’s 
coronation and the names of his mighty men (chap, n) are also 
taken from Samuel, for the fact is the important thing. Chap. 
12 the chronicler writes himself. He presents the picture of the 
spontaneous passing of the people from Saul to David, and then 
of the whole nation unitedly and magnificently assembling at 
Hebron to make David king. Wellhausen sneeringly remarks 
that the mighty men “talk in a highly spiritual language” (vs. 
18). Of course they do. The picture is ideal. The chronicler 
is representing ih his own way the providential guidance by 
which David was brought to the throne of Israel. Doubtless 
his sources did not so express it, and so he rejects the compila- 
tory method. The account of the first bringing of the ark 
(chap. 13) is taken from Samuel. It is simply a historical 
preparation for the second and greater attempt. The events of 
chap. 14 are mere history. But the bringing of the ark to 
Jerusalem (chaps. 15 and 16) is more important. Nine verses 
—just the skeleton of the history — are taken from Samuel. 
The psalm is adapted from several already in the Psalter. But 
the picture belongs to the chronicler. His is the description of 
the priests and Levites, the singers and the porters, upon the 
great occasion which to him was the reestablishment of the 
splendor of the Mosaic ceremonial. Compilation would have 
been impossible. The account of David’s intention to build the 
temple (chap. 17) has deep religious lessons, but they are 
already brought out in the prophetic history, and a compilation 
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suits all the purpose of the chronicler. The wars of chaps. 
18-20 are but connecting history. The census (chap. 21) needs 
only to be adapted from Samuel, for there its prophetic teaching 
is made clear. The chronicler ends the account with the the- 
ophany, which forms a natural transition to the preparations of 
David for the great work that occupies the central position in 
the history. Chaps. 22-29 could not be compiled. 5 Whatever 
may have been the sources from which the facts were drawn, 
they must have been in a very different form from that in which 
they appear in the present narrative. The chronicler could be 
satisfied with no patchwork picture of the arrangements of the 
great king for the building of the temple of Jehovah. He must 
paint it with the beauty of detail and with the warmth of color 
that his own vivid imagination had conceived. 

The account of the reign of Solomon (2 Chron., chaps. 1-9) 
is wholly based on Kings. Only occasionally are there diver¬ 
gences. And the reason is clear. The earlier writer had already 
dwelt upon the magnificence of the monarch, the splendor of his 
reign, the wisdom of his rule, and particularly upon his devotion 
to Jehovah and upon the richness and beauty of his temple. The 
chronicler needs only to adapt the narrative to the different con¬ 
ditions of the post-exile. The history of the disruption (chap. 
10) may be compiled, for its lessons are suggested in the book 
of Kings. The expedition of Shishak (chap. 11) must be 
rewritten, for the moral of the event and the intervention of the 
prophet are not referred to in the early history. The chroni¬ 
cler’s purpose in the reigns of Abijah and Asa (chaps. 13-16) 
demands almost an entire rewriting. Only the skeleton is taken 
from the book of Kings. The same is true of the reign of 
Jehoshaphat (chaps. 17, 19, and 20), with the exception that the 
account of the alliance with Ah°.b (chap. 18), so prophetically nar¬ 
rated in the older history, may well be copied as it stands. Jeho- 
ram’s wickedness (chap. 21) may be compiled from Kings, but 
the punishment and the interference of Elijah must be told in 
the chronicler’s own language. The religious and prophetic 

5 That is to say, in general. There are probably some old lists, etc., that are 
inserted. 
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teaching of the reigns of Ahaziah and Athaliah (chap. 22) is 
narrated to the taste of the chronicler in Kings. So, also, is most 
of the reign of Joash (chaps. 23, 24), 6 only that his defection 
and punishment must not be omitted. The reigns of Amaziah 
and Uzziah are largely rewritten by the chronicler because of 
the religious and theocratic lessons which he desires to draw 
from them. Jotham’s reign (chap. 27) is simply historical, and 
the compilatory method may well be used. Ahaz* wickedness 
and punishment call for a narrative from the chronicler's own 
standpoint, and hence he uses very little of the earlier material. 
Hezekiah's reformation and Passover (chaps. 29-31) mark one 
of the great epochs in the history to which the chronicler 
desires particularly to call attention. Here again it can only 
be said that, whatever may have been his sources, they could not 
have presented the information in the form in which he desired 
to present it. So the chronicler enters can amore into the task of 
picturing the utter removal of the heathen worship, the purifying 
of the city and the temple, the reconsecration of the priests and 
Levites, and the Passover, celebrated with all the prescriptions 
of the ancient law. Compilation would have been impossible. 

The chronicler does not care to give the details of the Sen¬ 
nacherib campaign and of Hezekiah’s later years (chap. 32). 
He therefore briefly abstracts from Kings. He does, however, 
add, in his own style, an account of the preparations of Heze- 
kiah to meet the siege. The outline of Manasseh’s reign (chap. 
33) is taken from Kings, and the account of his wickedness, 
which is given there in such detail. The punishment and repent¬ 
ance of Manasseh the chronicler writes in his own style, prob¬ 
ably because his source of information was very indefinite, and 
he wished to make the presentation very strong. Compilation 
naturally serves for Amon’s reign. The treatment of Josiah 
(chap. 34) in the older history cannot be improved. The 
chronicler presents it in abbreviated form. He wishes, however, 
to describe with fulness the Passover that is referred to so briefly 

6 There are minor differences, the special reasons for which might easily be 
pointed out. But, of course, this whole argument takes into account only the general 
structure of the book. There are many slight divergences from the earlier works, even 
in the compilation. 
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in the book of Kings, and compilation naturally fails him at this 
point. The history of the later kings can be given in briefer 
form than in the older narrative. The prophetic teaching is on 
the surface. The chronicler need only add his significant sum¬ 
mary (2 Chron. 36:21) and give the reason for the seventy years' 
captivity. 

I have run through the book of Chronicles thus in detail 
because, if the view be correct that the chronicler represents a 
change in the methods of Hebrew historiography, that fact is of 
peculiar interest to the historical student. 7 Compilation is the 
rudest method of history-writing. It fails to present the history 
of the past as a continuity, because it fails to observe the prin¬ 
ciples that were determining the history. The method of the 
chronicler is an advance upon that of compilation, because it 
seeks to catch the spirit of the past (albeit the success may not 
be great), to view the events of the past as dependent one upon 
the other, and to present those events in their relation to one 
another. From the point of view of historical accuracy the 
method of the chronicler is doubtless a step backward. He has 
seen an evolution in the history of the past, but the evolution is 
determined by his own point of view. It is ideal and not real. 
The chronicler has introduced a change in the method of Hebrew 
historiography which, in hands less skilful and less trustworthy, 
can only work sad havoc in historical composition. But it is the 
recoil in order to advance. It is a necessary step in the passage 
from the rude methods of compilation to the scientific methods 
of critical historiography. 

II. THE HISTORICITY OF THE CHRONICLES. 

The historicity of a narrative will depend upon (1) the writer’s 
acquaintance with the facts ; (2) his willingness to present the 
facts as they are; (3) his ability to interpret the facts correctly. 

’ I have assumed, simply for the convenience of the discussion, that the chronicler 
used Samuel and Kings as his main sources. If he used a later redaction of the 
kingly histories, the argument is not seriously affected. Driver, to be sure, considers 
that the stylistic unity of the portions of the book that are peculiar to the chronicler 
simply indicates a compilation from a writer shortly preceding. I think this is only 
an evasion of the real issue by positing a chronicler before the chronicler. 
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We may consider these points with reference to* the chron¬ 
icler. 

1. In the books of Samuel and Kings the chronicler 
undoubtedly possessed the nearest approach to the exact facts 
of the pre-exilic times. He had other sources of information. 
Presumably his chief source, 41 the book of the chronicles of the 
kings of Israel and Judah,” contained very much that was not 
in the earlier prophetic books. The chronicler could not be 
expected to discriminate very carefully between the compara¬ 
tive values of these two sources of information. If, as seems 
very probable, the latter source had included very much of later 
tradition, we can only expect that this would make itself appar¬ 
ent in the chronicler’s writing. As regards his acquaintance 
with the facts, then, it can only be said that in very many cases 
he probably had reliable information from sources reaching back 
to an early time, while, on the other hand, in not a few instances 
he may have been misled by a somewhat faulty tradition. 

2. The modern critical spirit was, of course, absolutely 
unknown to ancient writers. It was particularly foreign to the 
biblical writers, with whom the mere narration of historical fact 
was always very subordinate. They were not always desirous of 
telling everything of the facts, unless it suited the main ends of 
their work. The chronicler in particular was guided by certain 
very definite purposes in the selection and presentation of his 
material. It was no part of his purpose to show the dark sides 
of the reigns of David and Solomon, and he therefore omitted 
what was derogatory to these monarchs. How far he may have 
carried this purpose through his history we can only judge as we 
compare it with the earlier parallel accounts. It is at least evi¬ 
dent that his whole idea is to present only one phase of the life 
of pre-exilic Israel. 

3. The ability of our historiographer to interpret the facts 
must be considered in the light of his manifest prejudgment of 
the earlier history. He invariably interprets from the Levitical 
point of view. He interprets without any idea of historical 
development or perspective. Hence his history must always be 
accepted with this reserve. His interpretation of the history 
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naturally modifies his presentation. A careful consideration of 
his purpose is necessary to any clear judgment of the real basis 
of fact in his narratives. 

It would not, therefore, be expected that the Chronicles 
would present a narrative of fact, full, faithful, and unbiased. 

The chronicler had not access to all the facts, it was not his pur¬ 
pose to present all the facts , and he was not in a position to 
understand all the facts. 

So much a priori . The study of the book itself must reveal 
the extent to which the author was influenced by the conditions 
under which he worked. An examination of the Chronicles 
from various points of view seems to yield the following prin¬ 
ciples regarding the historicity of the accounts: 

a) Dominated by the notion of the complete observance of the full 
Mosaic ritual from the earliest times , the chronicler has presented an 
ideal , rather than a real picture of the ecclesiastical arrangements of the 
first temple .—Waiving the question of the date of origin of the 
Levitical ritual, it would seem to be clear that the full observ¬ 
ance of that ritual belongs to the second and not to the first 
temple. Never in the pre-exilic history was the full pomp and 
ceremonial of Judaism in operation at Jerusalem. Magnificent 
as was the temple of Solomon, it was never the building of sur¬ 
passing grandeur that the chronicler has pictured. Important 
as was probably the position of the priesthood under the Judaean 
kings, they never, before the exile, held the commanding posi¬ 
tion to which the chronicler assigns them. It is altogether 
likely that the prophetic author of the book of Kings had little 
interest in priestly ceremonial, and has furnished a more meager 
account of it than the history warranted. Undoubtedly there 
was a gradually developing sacerdotalism from the time of 
David, and the temple records and traditions may well have 
furnished the chronicler with the basis for his ecclesiastical 
narratives. He has elaborated upon this basis. Because the 
modern student cannot separate between the basis and the elabo¬ 
ration, this material is not of high historical value. But it does 
not follow that the ecclesiastical narratives are misrepresenta¬ 
tions, inventions, or imaginations. The narratives represent the 
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idea of the chronicler of what the ecclesiastical arrangements of 
the first temple must have been if the law were in fullest opera¬ 
tion. When we have determined how far the law was in opera¬ 
tion at a given time, we can decide how far this ideal of the 
chronicler corresponds with historical fact. 

b) Under the influence of the splendor of the Persian empire , the 
chronicler has often presented an exaggerated picture of the condition 
of the Hebrew monarchy. —The chronicler dwells with much elabo¬ 
ration on the wealth, the military force, the magnificence of 
David, Solomon, Jehoshaphat, Hezekiah, and others of the 
Judaean kings. The comparative insignificance of the Hebrew 
kingdom was naturally not understood by him or his contempo¬ 
raries. Already the books of Samuel and Kings had presented 
a splendid picture of the reigns of David and Solomon, and tra¬ 
dition had not failed to heighten its coloring. Similar to the 
Levitical material in the Chronicles, this is simply an idealiza¬ 
tion. It is a picture making real to the unhistorical imagination 
a past historical fact. Superficially it detracts from the histor¬ 
ical character of the work. But really it detracts very little. 
On careful examination the nature and reason of any exaggera¬ 
tion are easily discovered. Allowance is easily made for it; and 
the true picture of the history is not difficult to obtain. That 
Solomon made silver and gold to be as stones in Jerusalem is 
only the hyperbole of the oriental. The significance of the 
expression is easily apparent to the western mind. 

c) Living in different circumstances , and far removed from the 
events which he narrates , the chronicler occasionally , like other biblical 
historians , falls into error , or fails properly to interpret the history .— 
After the allowances for idealization demanded by the two pre¬ 
ceding principles have been made, the chronicler does not pre¬ 
sent more of error, inaccuracy, or misinterpretation than is to 
be found in any of the other writings of the Old Testament. 
The nature and purpose of the historiography, the character of 
historical sources, and the standard of historical accuracy must 
always be taken into account. A careful examination of the 
Chronicles reveals that it does not demand a larger application 
of these corrective principles than other portions of Hebrew 
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canonical literature. If the chronicler applies the principles of 
the Levitical code as a test of the religious zeal of the Hebrew 
monarchs f the compiler of the book of Kings has equally unhis- 
torically applied the standards of the deuteronomic code. If 
the chronicler represents Josiah as punished for his disregard of 
God’s warning through Pharaoh-Necho, the earlier writer repre¬ 
sents the son of the prophet as devoured by a lion for his 
refusal to smite his brother. If the chronicler records the 
descent of the heavenly fire upon the altar of the temple, the 
prophetic historian has recorded the similar miracle in the pres¬ 
ence of the priests of Baal at Mount Carmel. All these events 
may be historical. At least in each case the narrative in 
Chronicles stands upon the same plane as the narrative in Kings. 

The chronicler is peculiarly liable to detection in any error 
into which he may fall, for we have his sources always as a 
standard. If the sources of Judges, Samuel, and Kings could 
be obtained, the criticism of these writings might be as severe 
as the criticism of the Chronicles. 

d) After all allowance has been made , the chronicler's contribu¬ 
tions to the history of Judah are essentially accurate a?id reasonably 
complete. — Later and calmer criticism has overthrown the violent 
attacks of De Wette and Gramberg. Graf himself admitted 
that he had gone too far in his impeachment of the Chronicles. 
There is a practical consensus of opinion among the more care¬ 
ful critics of today that the narratives of the Chronicles are very 
largely reliable. As they are separately examined, it will, I 
think, be found that, in almost every case, they yield a reason¬ 
able and helpful contribution to the history. There are errors in 
the Chronicles, there are misconceptions of the earlier history, 
there are representations which are anachronistic, there are 
sometimes homiletical reflections which do not grow out of the 
historical narrative. But it is probable that, in the main, the 
chronicler has obtained his material from reliable sources. He 
has presented it with reasonable fulness and fairness. And thus 
he has rescued from the Hebrew literature that is now lost some 
very important and very interesting items of historical informa¬ 
tion. 
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III. THE TRUTH OF THE IDEALIZATION IN THE CHRONICLES. 

The ideal always governed the highest thought in Israel. 
The prophets, representing at once the intellectual and spiritual 
forces of the nation, were always idealists. All the best con¬ 
ceptions of the Hebrews were conceived in the ideal form. The 
creation, the beginning of the nation, the promulgation of the 
law, the establishment of the monarchy, were ideally represented. 
And for the future they were looking for an ideal land, an ideal 
condition of prosperity and peace, and an ideal Messianic king. 
The Messianic ideal was not an isolated concept; it was the 
florescence of the idealization of the Hebrew mind. 

It is aside from our purpose to discuss the source of this 
ideal. Some scholars have succeeded in accounting for it to 
their own satisfaction. But when it is noted that these early 
ideals of the Hebrew people dominate the best Christian thought 
of today; when it is noted that the ideal pictures of the proph¬ 
ets, apparently so extravagant, are progressively realizing them¬ 
selves in Jesus Christ; and when it is noted that our own Christian 
optimism still seeks to clothe its spiritual aspirations in the poetic 
language of the Hebrew seers — then the seeker after truth may 
well pause to inquire whether there be not a continuity in Hebrew 
arrd Christian thought, which can only be accounted for by what 
the Christian church has denominated the divifie inspiration. 

It is necessary to come into sympathy with the idealism of 
the Hebrews in order to understand the import of the Chroni¬ 
cles. It is not an easy task for the occidental mind. We 
understand it to be poetic hyperbole, when a great preacher, 
picturing in prophetic vision the peaceful future, sees the lion 
eating straw like the ox, and the wolf and the kid lying down 
together. But we do not so easily understand a magnificent, 
though unhistorical, picture of the past as the same poetic 
hyperbole. Yet so it is. The prophet’s vision of the splendor 
of the Messianic reign, that shall come from the righteousness 
of the people, and the chronicler’s vision of the splendor of the 
Davidic and Solomonic reign, which did come from the right¬ 
eousness of the people, are precisely similar. Idealization of 
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the future or of the past carries with it the same prophetic 
truth, and supplies the same motive to action. 

But manifestly there is no abiding force in a deception. 
Only as the ideal can actualize itself in the real can it have 
power. What, then, was the truth in this ideal of the chronicler 
that could make it of any moral or religious force ? We may 
consider separately the different phases of the ideal. 

I. The splendor of the Davidic kings .—The chronicler represents 
the first kings of Israel as ruling a most magnificent empire. 
Their riches excite the wonder of the neighboring kings, and 
their power reduces all enemies to submission. Hundreds of 
thousands of warriors form their standing armies. Universal 
peace and prosperity reward their piety. 

The purpose of the chronicler is manifestly to show that 
through the grace of God, and because of the righteousness of 
the rulers and of the people, Israel was the foremost nation of 
the time, and enjoyed a very golden age. And who shall say 
he was wrong ? Doubtless Israel was the foremost nation of 
the East under these early kings. To be sure, Assyria and 
Egypt were out of account, and her supremacy was only mani¬ 
fested over Syrians and Moabites, Ammonites and Philistines. 
But doubtless it was in the providence of Jehovah that the 
monarchy was formed when there were no serious rivals to pre¬ 
vent. The chronicler's idealization is true to the fact of the 
history: he cannot be expected to observe due relative histor¬ 
ical proportions. If Israel stood above the nations, it meant to 
the chronicler and to the men of his time that she stood higher 
than the Persian empire, with which they were familiar. No 
matter where the chronicler obtained his numbers and his esti¬ 
mates, he was obliged to get them somewhere, or his narrative 
would convey no meaning. Could he paint the magnificence of 
the faithful kings, chosen by Jehovah, if he stated their body¬ 
guard as six hundred mercenaries — less than the soldiery of 
the petty pashas of the Persian provinces ? Naturally the state 
of the Hebrew monarchy was compared, not with that of the 
Syrian governor, but with that of the Great King himself. 
Fundamentally the chronicler’s representation is correct. 
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The impression it produced was justified. What more can be 
demanded ? 

What can be said of David and Solomon is true in a lesser 
degree of Jehoshaphat and Uzziah and Hezekiah. They were 
great kings. Their power, as compared with the neighboring 
monarchs, was very great. And no doubt Jehovah had blessed 
them for their faithfulness. All this the chronicler portrays; 
and his language is suited to his readers. 

2. The emphasis upon the goodness of the pious kings. — Part of 
the idealization of the chronicler arises from this emphasis upon 
the virtue of the faithful kings, and his omission of their unright¬ 
eous acts. Historically, of course, David’s reign is not prop¬ 
erly represented without an account of his sin and of the 
troubles that followed it. Solomon’s declension and political 
difficulties are likewise of particular historical significance. The 
chronicler mentions none of these. Hezekiah’s faithlessness, 
his alliance with Egypt, and his submission to Assyria are 
passed over by the chronicler. What is the truth in the ideal¬ 
ization ? Partly, perhaps, it must be considered that the patriot 
of the post-exile, when the monarchy that was the pride of Israel 
had departed, preferred to draw a veil over the darker portions 
of its history. But principally the idealization has a truth, in 
that it indicates the causal connection between the righteousness 
of the kings and the prosperity of their reigns. The chronicler’s 
philosophy of the history was correct. Spite of his sin, David 
was the man after God’s own heart. Before he was led astray, 
doubtless Solomon was a God-fearing ruler. And if there be 
any truth in the doctrine of the providential tutelage of Israel, 
certainly Sennacherib was overthrown because Hezekiah cast 
himself upon Jehovah. It was entirely aside from the chroni¬ 
cler’s purpose to discuss the sins of these monarchs. It would 
have weakened the force of his presentation. In the elabora¬ 
tion of the thesis the antithesis must, of necessity, be somewhat 
neglected. Writings designed to fire the imagination and move 
the heart seldom contain deprecatory parentheses and historical 
footnotes. 

3. David's relation to the Levitical ritual. — It is in this that 
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the idealization of the chronicler particularly manifests itself. 
He represents the Mosaic law as in full operation in the times 
before the monarchy, and as reinstituted and reorganized by 
David. The priests and the Levites, the singers and the porters, 
in large numbers, and with approved genealogies, are divided 
into their courses and assigned to their duties, and the arrange¬ 
ment remains permanent through the succeeding centuries. In 
the face of the almost certain fact that the pomp and ceremonial 
of the Levitical law never had any objective existence, and 
probably no existence at all, in the reign of David, what can 
be said of the truth of this idealization ? Much can be said. 
Let the most radical position regarding the Levitical system be 
maintained. Let it be granted that the Levites had no connec¬ 
tion with the temple before the exile; that the singers and 
porters were a class of servants after the return; and that the 
twenty-four courses of the priests were not thought of till the time 
of Jeshua. It would still remain true that David was the organ¬ 
izer of the temple ritual and the temple song. It was he who 
first realized the magnificent conception of a central and national 
worship for the scattered tribes of Israel, which he had cemented 
into a single people. It was his statesman-like foresight that 
selected Jerusalem, not only as the national, but also as the 
ecclesiastical capital of the people of Jehovah. It was his piety 
and sagacity that brought back to Israel the neglected ark, and 
conceived the magnificent temple that should enshrine it. It 
was his enlightened wisdom that collected the scattered priests 
of the ancient worship, and made them the firm adherents of his 
dynasty, and the faithful servants of his God. It was, indeed, 
his prophetic spirit that established, and guided, and legalized 
that pure and spiritual monotheism which gave all its meaning 
to the temple and all its sanction to the law. And radical criti¬ 
cism can scarcely overthrow the tradition, so well authenticated, 
that it was David, “the sweet singer of Israel,” who gave the first 
impulse to the temple song. Of course, succeeding ages ideal¬ 
ized him as the second founder of the Jehovah-worship. The 
most natural result would be that the chronicler should transfer 
from his own time all the institutions of Judaism in a body back 
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to the man from whom they sprang, and back to those begin 
nings in which potentially they were contained. 

There is a large and sufficient truth in the idealization, though 
David inaugurated only in the simplest way this national wor¬ 
ship. But it is very questionable whether scholarship will not 
find it necessary to concede more and more the claim of the 
Davidic age to very many of the institutions now generally 
considered to be of later growth. 

As this idealization of David must be understood, so must 
that of Hezekiah. The great fundamental truth was that 
Hezekiah purged the service of Jehovah from the abominations 
of Ahaz. He followed the law of God as he knew it. He 
brought the people back to a right worship and to a right rela¬ 
tion to Jehovah. And undoubtedly he was blessed and pros¬ 
pered for his pious deeds. That the chronicler has represented 
Hezekiah’s acts under the forms of his own thinking is not sur¬ 
prising. To have done otherwise would have been impossible 
for himself, and meaningless for his contemporaries. The 
impression that was conveyed and the truth that was taught 
were absolutely correct. If this demands idealization, who 
shall contend for realism in didactic composition ? 

Certainly as the event realized, or shall yet realize, the inner 
meaning of the prophetic idealization of the future, so certainly 
did the past of Israel warrant its presentation in the ideal form, 
which should embody and set forth its moral, and religious, and 
theocratic lessons. There is no invention, there is no exaggera¬ 
tion, there is no misrepresentation in the Chronicles. It is only 
such a picture of the Hebrew monarchy as would satisfy and 
stimulate the little nation, struggling beneath the oppression of 
her Persian masters. 

IV. THE CHRONICLES AS AN OUTGROWTH OF THE TIMES. 

The conditions under which the Chronicles was written were 
wholly different from those of the earlier times. The national 
existence and independence of Israel were no longer burning 
questions. The rule of the Persian had been accepted. The 
manner in which piety and submission to Jehovah should be 
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manifested was no longer matter for dispute. The law was estab¬ 
lished. The history of the past that would address itself to the 
present must take into account these new conditions, and, indeed, 
must of necessity be formed by them. 

The environment of the chronicler, as it shaped his com¬ 
position, may be considered under its various aspects. 

I. Israel's relation to the outer world .— Israel was no longer the 
free monarchy, well defending itself against the neighboring 
states. She was no longer the coveted ally of contending 
empires. She was not even the important tributary kingdom of 
a foreign suzerain. She had become a petty province in one of 
the many satrapies of the Persian dominion. Politically she was 
a nonentity. Yet though her place in the imperial system was 
insignificant, she felt all the burdens of the system continually 
present. There was practically no provincial autonomy under 
the Persian rule. Oppression and injustice were constantly 
manifested, and taxation became increasingly burdensome. But 
more galling even than the foreign rule was the constant irrita¬ 
tion of the Samaritans. Aliens in race, apostates in religion, 
rivals alike for the favor of Persia and the countenance of Jehovah, 
the Samaritans, inhabiting the old seats of Israel, were most 
objectionable neighbors of the Jews. 

Naturally the subject people looked back to the time of their 
freedom as to the golden age of Hebrew history. They loved 
to think of their own monarchs ruling from the Euphrates to the 
river of Egypt. The wretched present led them to idealize the 
past. The oppression from without made them remember the 
days when they had ruled the outside nations. The Syrians had 
been their subjects. The Arabians and Idumaeans and the neigh¬ 
boring peoples had paid tribute. And the fear of their kings 
had been “upon ail the earth/’ The interference of the Samar¬ 
itans called to remembrance the times when the north had 
acknowledged the sovereignty of David and Solomon, and when 
the righteous remnant, after the captivity of the ten tribes, had 
flocked to Jerusalem in recognition that from Zion should go 
forth the law. 

In the light of these feelings of the people, the Chronicles is 
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easily understood. The idealized past is the expression of what 
they feel particularly wanting in their present. 

And, further, the past is pictured under the forms of the pres¬ 
ent. The Persian empire becomes the model of the Hebrew 
empire. Solomon’s splendor can be no less than that of the 
Great King. The old Hebrew armies cannot have been much 
smaller than the Persian armies. The subjection of the kingdoms 
about Israel must have been as complete as that of the provinces 
of the Persian empire. 

In this twofold aspect the political situation of the times of 
the chronicler influenced his composition. On the one hand, he 
idealized the past as a reaction from the present; on the other 
hand, he idealized the past under the influence of the present. 

2. The nations conception of itself —The hopeless dependency of 
Israel was almost sufficient in itself to crush the national aims of 
the people. But a more potent force in this direction was the 
introduction and acceptance of the law. To be a people “ holy 
unto Jehovah,” in the strictest sense demanded by the Levitical 
ceremonial, was to be separate from the nations round about. It 
was, of necessity, to cease to be a nation and to become a church. 
This end the Israel of the post-exile deliberately chose. For a 
short time after the return there was a longing for a national 
life under a Davidic king. But with the retirement of Zerubbabel 
this hope began to languish, and with the firm establishment of 
the law it died away. A new prospect and a new mission 
seemed to open before the chosen people. Their ancient desire 
to rule the nations and to make Jerusalem the political capital 
of the world gave place to the ambition to be the holy separate 
people, satisfied if they could preserve the cleanness of the Holy 
Land. 

But side by side with the renunciation of national aims there 
was a corresponding emphasis upon the national integrity. The 
Levitical law based itself upon the Israel of the twelve tribes. 
The jewels of the high priest, the loaves of shewbread, and the 
representative character of the Levitical order derived their 
meaning from the original number of the tribes. And all the 
promises were to the twelve sons of Israel. Hence the little 
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company of post-exilic Jews that returned to Palestine were most 
solicitous to preserve the conception that they were therepresenta- 
tives of the ancient Israel, and heirs to the promises of the 
fathers. At the Feast of Dedication (Ezra 6: 17) twelve he- 
goats are offered, “according to the number of the tribes of 
Israel.” The prophet of the captivity gives the boundaries of 
all the tribes in his vision of the reapportioned land (Ezek., 
chap. 48). And the attitude of the Jews toward the Samaritans 
indicates their feeling that they alone were the representatives 
of the ancient people. 

From this twofold conception of themselves, which possessed 
the nation, the Chronicles took form. The very renunciation of 
national aims made them proudly remember their former national 
greatness. At the same time, it deprived them of a reasonable 
standard of comparison, and gave rise to a wholly extravagant 
and erroneous conception of the importance of pre-exilic Israel. 
The book of Chronicles was naturally influenced by this environ¬ 
ment. The army of David serving in courses like the priests, 
12,000 per month, is a conception of a nation which has become 
a church. The error of the Tarshish ships (2 Chron. 20: 36) is 
that of a people which has ceased to be commercial. And the 
greatness and magnificence of the political movements that are 
described are as a reaction from the political insignificance of the 
post-exilic people. 

And the desire of the new religious community to represent 
itself as the true Israel explains very much of the material in 
the Chronicles. The registers in the opening chapters of all the 
tribes are manifestly given to connect the post-exilic fragments 
of the nation with the earlier complete Israel. The frequent 
reference to representatives of Simeon, Ephraim, Manasseh, and 
the other tribes coming to Jerusalem to participate in the reli¬ 
gious observances grows out of the feeling that Zion was the reli¬ 
gious center for all the tribes. And there is no doubt in this a 
reference to the apostate Samaritans with their temple at Gerizim, 
a repetition of the schismatic worship of Jeroboam. 

It is not, of course, to the purpose whether the chronicler 
had authority for his references to Simeon and Reuben and the 
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other tribes, or not. The purpose of his insertion of these notices 
can only connect itself with the desire of his contemporaries to 
view themselves as the continuation of the old Davidic kingdom, 
and to view that kingdom as always representative of the true 
Israel. 

3. The dontifiance of the law .— The chronicler, living at least 
a century after Ezra, was under the full influence of the legal 
system which had come to dominate the political, religious, and 
social life of the Jews. The law related itself to everything. It 
touched every man in his daily life. It supplied the principles 
and standards of his most ordinary acts. The Jews .of that day 
must, of necessity, think in terms of the law. 

The government of Judaea, so far as there was any local 
government, had by this time passed entirely into the hands of 
the high priest. The judiciary was the Aaronic priesthood. 
The teachers were the scribes. And this law, which had become 
of such paramount importance for the post-exilic Israel, was con¬ 
ceived as having existed, with all its forces and all its sanctions, 
since the days of Moses. David’s relation to the law could have 
been, therefore, in no wise less vital than Nehemiah’s. And thus 
the pre-exiiic history was re-read in the light of the Levitical 
system. The statement that Solomon sacrificed three times a 
year on the altar of burnt offering could only be a brief state¬ 
ment of the fact that the three great feasts were observed with 
proper solemnity. The notice of Josiah’s Passover could only 
be a reference to the full ceremonial observance of that institu¬ 
tion. 

This dominant influence of the law has naturally determined 
the form of much of the narrative of the chronicler. The pic¬ 
ture of the bringing up of the ark, and of the establishment of a 
regular Jehovah-service, essentially historical no doubt, is yet 
thrown into the ideal form in which alone the chronicler and 
his contemporaries could think of it. The speech of Abijah is 
quite impossible in the mouth of the son of Rehoboam, who 
“walked in all the sins of his father, which he had done before 
him” (1 Kings 15:3). But, with the freedom with which 
speeches were put into the mouths of historical personages, it 
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serves admirably to express the chronicler’s conception of 
Jeroboam’s schism, and the post-exilian view of the alien worship 
of Mount Gerizim. The statement is undoubtedly correct that 
Hezekiah purified the temple and restored the worship of Jehovah 
according to its ancient form. But the chronicler has naturally 
presented the fact ideally—as it would have been in the fourth 
century, not as it was in the eighth. 

Further, there can be little doubt that in his description of 
the judicial arrangements of the pre-exilic times the chronicler 
has expressed himself in the language of his own day. To be 
sure, it is not at all unlikely that David established a judicial 
system under the religious teachers of the kingdom, and that 
Jehoshaphat elaborated the system, and provided, perhaps, a 
primitive appellate court. But manifestly the chronicler has 
transferred the arrangements and organization of the provincial 
and national synedria to the earlier period, and has represented 
the scribal teaching to have been in full operation before the 
deuteronomic law. 

We have already discussed the truth of these idealizations. 
Essentially they are true. But naturally the chronicler, living 
and thinking and writing under the influence of the dominating 
law, can only express himself and can only make himself intel¬ 
ligible to his contemporaries in the terms and under the forms 
of that law. 

V. THE CHRONICLER AS THE LEVITICAL PROPHET. 

Every great work is at once a product of its times and a 
message to its times. It expresses itself in the forms of think¬ 
ing that prevail; it embodies the dominant ideas; and also it 
supplies a stimulus to the best thought of the age. Such a work 
is the Chronicles. We have noted how it is an outgrowth of 
its time and a product of its environment. It remains to con¬ 
sider its contribution to the current thought. 

The Chronicles appeared after the departure of Hebrew 
prophecy. In the dependency of Judaea, and under the all-pervad¬ 
ing law, the free spirit of prophecy had ceased. The chronicler in 
no small degree took the place of the prophet. Prophecy always 
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connects itself with crises in the national history. And it is by 
no means improbable that the Chronicles, sounding the note of 
the time and bringing back the lessons of the past, connects 
itself with that great crisis in the history of the people when the 
hated yoke of Persia was exchanged for the more kindly rule of 
Greece. Full of hope and full of danger as was the new condi¬ 
tion, the Levitical prophet might well bring his word of warning, 
of courage, and of hope. 

The chronicler was the Levitical prophet, as Ezekiel was the 
priest prophet. In the beginning days of the more developed 
law, Ezekiel encouraged the people by a picture of the ideal 
future under the beneficent dominion of the law—the prince 
leading the people in righteousness, the priests teaching “ the 
difference between the holy and profane,” and the complete 
Israel holy to Jehovah. In the days of the full sway of the 
Levitical law the chronicler encouraged the people by a picture 
of the ideal past under the same kindly dominance of the law, 
when the princes were prospered as they kept its precepts, and 
the land was in peace as the priests and Levites kept their 
courses, and the smoke of the morning and evening sacrifice 
ascended from Mount Zion. The burden of Ezekiel and of the 
chronicler is the same, and the prophetic spirit breathes through 
all the legislative details. 

The chronicler is a prophet, for he belongs to that best age 
of Judaism when the moral and spiritual elements of the law 
were still paramount, and before its ritual had degenerated into 
cold pharisaical formalism. The prayers and speeches he puts 
into the mouth of David breathe the spirit of genuine piety and 
humility before God. The punishment and repentance of 
Manasseh are told as Isaiah or Jeremiah would have told them. 
Even the detailed narratives of the festivals of Hezekiah and 
Josiah exhibit the people rejoicing and thanking Jehovah, and 
gladly offering of their means for his sacrifice. 

The prophetic character of the Chronicles becomes clear as 
it is compared with the book of Kings, The teaching of the 
latter is manifestly that God punishes sin and rewards righteous¬ 
ness, and the standard which underlies the book is manifestly 
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the moral and ceremonial deuteronomic law. The chronicler’s 
teaching is the same, but the moral and ceremonial precepts of 
the Levitical law are the standard. The people are shown the 
blessings that came to the early kings as they kept themselves 
pure unto Jehovah, as they provided for his sanctuary, as they 
abstained from heathen connections, and as they cultivated a 
spirit of piety and faith. These were the lessons that the Judaism 
of the end of the fourth century needed earnestly to take to 
heart. 

Had the prophetic teaching of the chronicler made a deeper 
impression upon the nation, the priesthood would have learned 
lessons of piety, and honesty, and judicial fairness that would 
have made the later Sadducean worldliness impossible; the 
religious classes would have maintained a simple faith, a volun¬ 
tary zeal of worship, and a strict observance of the law without 
formality, that would have made the later Pharisaism an impos¬ 
sibility; and the common people (yiKrTD?) would have con¬ 
tinued the joyful servants of Jehovah, instead of becoming that 
outer class that was gradually lost to the better influences of the 
law. 

It is a mistake to look upon the Chronicles as a historical 
romance, growing out of national prejudice and priestly prag¬ 
matism. It comes from a people glorying in its past, faithful 
in its present, and anxious for its future. And it brings to 
them a message that points the moral of the past, supplies motive 
for the present, and gives a ground of promise for the future. 



RELATIVE AUTHORITY OF THE GOSPELS. 


By Eml. V. Gerhart, 

Lancaster, Pa. 

The question respecting the authority of the gospels in com 
parison with the other books of the New Testament I propose 
to discuss exclusively under the guidance of the facts recorded, 
especially in the gospels and the Acts of the Apostles. 

‘‘Back to Christ’* expresses the keynote of a sentiment that 
is becoming widely current in America and in Great Britain—a 
sentiment suggested by the assumption that the words spoken 
by Jesus when upon earth, as represented by the gospels, have 
more significance and greater authority than the teaching con¬ 
cerning Christ and his kingdom as given in the epistles. Rela¬ 
tively to his person this sentiment assumes that what he taught 
while in his state of humiliation has higher claims upon the 
confidence of the church, and stronger regulative force for Chris¬ 
tian conduct, than what in his state of glorification he is teaching 
by his Holy Spirit through the agency of apostles. 

In the interest of Christian truth and sound christological 
thought such an assumption may be justly challenged. 

I. 

The four gospels reflect, each from its own point of view, the 
progress of the personal history of Jesus on earth. But it is 
deserving of special consideration that no gospel, nor the four 
gospels in their connection, give us a complete history. Each 
portrays a progressive development of his life and ministry, but 
each stops short of the complement which fulfils and reveals the 
teleology of this development. 

The retirement of thirty years looks forward to his baptism 
and the functions of his public ministry—a period in which, as 
we are taught by Luke, Jesus advanced in wisdom and stature 
and in favor with God and men. 1 His baptism is preparatory to 

1 Luke 2 :52. 

27s 
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his fasting and temptation in the wilderness. When in solitary 
cummunion with the Father he has achieved the victory, he goes 
forth from his seclusion; he enters the cities and villages of 
Galilee, proclaiming the kingdom of heaven to be at hand; and 
he continues to go about throughout Galilee and Judea from 
year to year, until he is betrayed, condemned, and crucified. 

A thoughtful review of the gospels makes the impression 
that Jesus during his ministry is only to a degree satisfied with 
the status of his life. He looks upon the miraculous works he is 
performing as but a partial manifestation of the intent of his 
mission. To the seventy that returned rejoicing “that the devils 
are subject to us in thy name*’ he said : “In this rejoice not that 
the spirits are subject unto you; but rejoice that your names are 
written in heaven.” 2 Time and again he speaks of his “ hour” or 
his “ time ” which has not yet come. 3 He speaks of an impending 
baptism with which he is to be baptized, and “ how am I straitened 
until it be accomplished;”* which, as Bengel expresses it, 
“implies the will struggling through obstacles.” To his dis¬ 
ciples he announces that the priests and elders will kill him, but 
on the third day he will rise again. On the mount of transfigura¬ 
tion Moses and Elijah, who appeared in glory, spake of the 
departure of Jesus which he was aboyt to accomplish at Jeru¬ 
salem. 5 

To heal the sick, to cleanse the leper, raise the dead, and give 
sight to the blind — this is a part of his mission, but this is not 
his whole work. The final goal of his teaching was not the truth 
which he taught in the period of his humiliation, nor was the 
goal of his working those deeds of mercy which he was daily 
performing. Though he spake as man had never spoken, yet he 
was not content with the truth he was teaching; for what he 
taught was not the whole truth. He had yet many things to 
say to his disciples, “but ye cannot bear them now.” 6 Though 

*Luke 10: 20; cf. 1 Cor. 12 :31. 

3 John 7: 6, 8, 30 ; 8:20. 

4 Luke 12 :50 ; cf Heb, 5 :7. 

5 Mark 9:31, 32. 

6 John 16:12, 13; cf. John 14:26. 
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he did what man had never done, yet he was not content with 
the works he was doing, for these works were not the full 
realization of the purpose of his mission : he was ever looking for¬ 
ward to a mightier work which he had to accomplish, and to a 
far more glorious manifestation of the Father’s love which he had 
come into the world to reveal. The evidence lies before us. 

Each gospel has its own method and its own peculiar aim, 
yet these various biographies are in entire accord in this, that 
they set forth a history of Jesus which is progressive, yet incom¬ 
plete—a history that anticipates future momentous events of 
his mission — events which, on the one hand, will consummate his 
mediatorship, and, on the other, will impart final virtue to his 
words and deeds. 

In reflecting the development of his mission the gospels 
imply and teach the progress of Jesus in the formation of spir¬ 
itual character. The temptation in the wilderness was a test of 
moral strength and of fidelity to his mediatorship. The test was 
a severe trial, and it became needful for angels to minister unto 
him. 7 Then, “in the power of the Spirit” who had led him into 
the wilderness, Jesus returned into Galilee. 8 He returned pos¬ 
sessing a spiritual “ power ” to teach and to work miracles 
greater than he had before. 

Though he could meet his enemies with the bold challenge, 
“Which of you convinceth me of sin?” yet his sinlessness was 
not itself the ultimate perfection of spiritual character. Evi¬ 
dence comes to view under different aspects. An instance we 
have in the solemn experiences of his agony in Gethsemane. 
Thrice in profoundest anguish of soul he prays : “ Father, if thou 
be willing, remove this cup from me. Nevertheless not my will, 
but thine, be done.” 9 The law of his mediatorship in process of 
fulfilment on earth, and the law of personal qualification for the 
perfection of his mediatorship in heaven, required that he drink 
this cup of suffering. The indescribable agony of the garden 
fitted him for the patience, meekness, and unwavering fidelity 

i Matt. 4:11; Mark 1:13. 

8 Luke 4 :14. 

9 Luke 22 : 42. 
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displayed during his trial, and for that unique majesty with which 
he bore the passion of the cross. 

On these mysterious scenes of Gethsemane light is shed by 
the epistle to the Hebrews. We are taught that 44 it became 
Him, for whom are all things, in bringingmany sons unto glory, 
to make the author of their salvation perfect through sufferings. 1 ’ 10 
His sufferings were a part of the discipline for the development 
of his ideal character. As by the fasting and temptation in the 
wilderness he advanced in wisdom and in favor with God, so by 
the agony and the prayers of Gethsemane he advanced to a stage 
of spiritual perfection which transcended the sinless life he had 
lived during his public ministry. 

This truth is supported by the words of Jesus spoken, on the 
day of his resurrection, to the two disciples to whom he drew 
near when they were going to a village named Emmaus. They 
were depressed because their hope that Jesus, whom the rulers 
had crucified, was he which should redeem Israel had been 
turned into despair. To them he said: 44 Behooved it not the 
Christ to suffer these things and to enter into his glory ?”” His 
condemnation by the rulers and his execution were in the wis¬ 
dom of God a necessity. Behooved it not the Christ to suffer 
these things ? According to all the prophecies, “beginning from 
Moses,” which he had interpreted to them, the Messiah must 
suffer on behalf of his people. And these things it behooved 
the Christ to suffer that he might “enter into his glory.” Other¬ 
wise than through suffering he would not be the mediator, nor 
would he be qualified to transcend the limitations of this world. 
Otherwise than by triumphing over death he would not acquire 
the spiritual fitness for enthronement at the right hand of God. 

Sinless he was in boyhood and youth, morally perfect in 
every transaction of his history; yet this history requires us to 
recognize a succession of stages in the formation of his charac¬ 
ter. By the interview in vision with Moses and Elijah and the 
attestation of the Father at his transfiguration, and by the mys¬ 
terious experiences of the cross, he attained and realized an 
order of divine-human righteousness which transcended the 

10 Heb. 2 :10. " Luke 24 :26. 
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righteousness both of his private life and his public ministry* 
For the development of this final order of perfection his bap¬ 
tism, his temptation, his observance of Jewish festivals, especially 
his sufferings, were the necessary discipline. So long as this 
order of spiritual elevation had not been attained, his power to 
influence the world was limited. He teaches: “And I, if I be 
lifted up out of the earth, will draw all men unto myself/’ The 
death “ he should die,” to be followed by his glorification, was 
the condition on which depended the power to draw to himself 
all classes of men. 

The final object on which the eye of Jesus during the earthly 
period of his life is steadily fixed is the “glory of the Father.” 
That glory is his glory. To enter into the glory which the Son 
of Man 12 had with the Father before the world was is the end 
at which he is aiming by his humiliation, by all his teachings, 
ministries, and sufferings. To his disciples he says: “ I came 
out from the Father, and am come into the world ; again, I leave 
the world and go unto the Father. ” To go unto the Father, to 
be glorified with the glory of the Father, is the consummation of 
himself and of his mediatorship. In his great sacerdotal prayer, 
“lifting up his eyes to heaven, he said, Father, the hour is come; 
glorify thy son, that the son may glorify thee.” This fact that 
he is looking forward to his entrance into the glory of the Father 
as the consummation of his mission implies that his antecedent 
mediatorship on earth was wanting in completeness, that what he 
had been or what he then was did not fulfil the purpose of his 
mission. The life he was then living was not realizing its type 
under its final form, nor did the miracles which he was perform¬ 
ing express the depth and entire compass of his authority. The 
life he lived moved on a lower plane than his intrinsic dignity 
anticipated and demanded; it was by itself of less moral value 
for man and less honorable for God than the completed work 
which he was sent to perform. The work he had come to do for 
the world he was doing, but doing only in part. It was not yet 
fully accomplished; and the whole work could not be accom¬ 
plished while he was living in the natural body. The moral 
18 John 17:5; 3:13; 5 : 2 7 ; Matt. 25:31. 
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and spiritual glory of his person was attainable on the plane of 
spirit, transcending all earthly conditions. Hence his profound 
desire to ascend from earth to heaven: “ Oh, Father, glorify 

thou me with thine own self with the glory which I had with thee 
before the world was.” 

His glorification was the condition of his mediatorship in its 
final character, the condition also of its final virtue. So long as 
he was not enthroned, the Holy Spirit, the Spirit of Promise, 
would not come, could not come. “ If I go not away, the Com¬ 
forter will not come unto you. But if I go, I will send him unto 
you.” And so long as the Spirit had not come, the proclamation 
of life and salvation in his name was by his command suspended. 
41 Behold, I send forth the promise of my Father upon you, but 
tarry ye in the city, until ye be clothed with power from on 
high.” 13 Suspended the proclamation was because until the 
Spirit from Christ glorified had come the proclamation would be 
fruitless. 

The change realized in the personal life of Jesus by his trans¬ 
lation into the glory of the Father constitutes the ultimate 
epoch on which both the rich blessing of the new creation of 
which Jesus was the principle 14 and the efficiency of his redemp¬ 
tion for the salvation of the world depend. His glorification 
through the presence and agency of the Spirit conditions the 
authority and validity of the ministry, the spiritual import of the 
sacraments, the wisdom of preaching, the possibility of gospels 
and epistles, and the spiritual understanding of the books of the 
Old Testament. 

The pentecostai gift, the consequence of the translation of 
Jesus, is the epoch in which, on the one hand, the entire antece¬ 
dent history of Messianic revelation reaches its relative conclu¬ 
sion ; on the other, the epoch in which the church, the apostolate 
proper, and the movement of Christian history on the higher 
plane of spiritual life begin. 

From this point of view, as set forth by the synoptists and by 
the apostle John, we have to study the reciprocal connection and 
the relative authority of the gospels and epistles. 

*3 Luke 24:49. 44 Col. I : 18. 
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II. 

Though Jesus himself did not write a book nor a letter, 
though he did not command his disciples after his departure to 
record either his words or his deeds, yet the Christ enthroned 
in heaven is, by his presence through the Spirit in the church, 
indirectly, but in theprofoundest sense, the author of all the canon¬ 
ical books of the New Testament, of the epistles no less than of 
the gospels, of the one class as really as of the other. 

The advent of the Spirit sent by the enthroned Christ wrought 
a radical change in the disciples, a change so great that, unless 
we carefully study the difference in the attitude of these chosen 
men before and after this epoch, we shall fail to appreciate its 
extraordinary significance. The change involves both their 
character and their Christian knowledge. 

Prior to the crucifixion and during the trial before the San¬ 
hedrim and before Pilate the disciples were unsteady and fearful, 
even cowardly. The prophecy of Jesus was fulfilled: “All ye 
shall be offended in me this night.” 15 Only one apostle had the 
courage “of the mother of Jesus, and his mother’s sister, Mary 
the wife of Clopas, and Mary Magdalene,” to follow Jesus to the 
cross. But on the day of Pentecost these very same men who 
less than two months before had by his betrayal and arrest 
been scattered hither and thither like timid sheep confessed and 
proclaimed the crucified Nazarene to be the Christ, and main¬ 
tained their confession before the multitude and before the 
rulers, deterred by no authority, no imprisonment, no form of 
death. Fear was supplanted by confidence, disappointment and 
despair by assurance, sorrow by an ecstasy of joy. 

So great a contrast in the conduct of the disciples before the 
resurrection with their conduct on the day when “they were all 
filled with the Holy Spirit,” a contrast subsequently heightened 
by their unwavering persistence in the faith of Jesus as the 
promised Messiah, is the expression of a contrast equally great 
in their knowledge before his resurrection with their knowledge 
of him and his kingdom after the advent of the Spirit. This 
Zech. 13:7; Matt. 26 : 31. 
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revolution of Messianic judgment is demonstrated by a compa 
son of the lucid, profound, and comprehensive spiritual knowl¬ 
edge of the disciples, as embodied in the Acts and the epistles, 
with the superficiality and narrow-mindedness of the Twelve 
evinced for a period of three years under the tuition of Jesus. 

Under his tuition the Twelve prove themselves to be very 
slow learners. Neither his parables, nor his miracles, nor his 
private instructions broke the spell of their false Jewish concep¬ 
tion respecting a magnificent temporal kingdom. When he 
taught them some of the distinguishing mysteries of his mission, 
“they understood not the saying, and were afraid to ask him.” 16 
Instead, “there arose a reasoning among them, 17 which of them 
should be greatest,” still assuming that the Messianic kingdom 
would be an earthly empire of Solomonic grandeur. Even after 
the resurrection onward to the day of the ascension the same 
misapprehension continues, as we learn from the fact that when 
they were come together on Mount Olivet they asked him: 
“Lord, dost thou at this time restore the kingdom of Israel?” 18 

But several days later, what a quickening of their capacity of 
insight into Messianic truth confronts us ! 

After they had with one accord continued in prayer for ten 
days in “the upper chamber, the promise of the Father” was 
fulfilled; they were “baptized with the Holy Spirit.” Then 
there is a new birth of Christian knowledge as extraordinary as 
the revolution wrought in their character. 

To illustrate this contrast it will suffice to look at the con¬ 
duct of Peter when Jesus went forth with his disciples into the 
villages of Caesarea Philippi. 19 He proceeds to teach them that 
the Son of Man must suffer many things, and be killed, and after 
three days rise again. Then the very apostle who has the dis¬ 
tinction of being the first person to confess Jesus to be the 
Christ begins to rebuke him. Evidently the violent death of 
Jesus, to be followed by his resurrection, had no place whatever 
in the conception of Peter respecting the mission of the Messiah. 
In Peter’s judgment Jesus had the requisite power to foil all the 

,6 Mark 9 :31, 32. 17 Luke 9 : 45, 46. *• Acts 1:6. 

19 Marl^ 8 : 29-33; 9 : 3 L 32 ; *0 • 33 ; Matt. 16 : 13-23. 
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machinations of his enemies, but according to his prophetic 
utterances it was not his intention effectually to put forth his 
power. This passive attitude would be a wrong done to the 
oppressed nation. 

But what is the conception of this rebuking apostle con¬ 
cerning the mission of the Messiah after the disciples have 
received the baptism of the Holy Ghost ? Standing up with 
the eleven he is the first apostle to preach the glad tidings, not 
of the advent of a Solomonic empire, but of a spiritual king¬ 
dom founded by the crucifixion and resurrection of Jesus. Now 
he sees in the offering on the cross “the determinate counsel and 
foreknowledge of God; ” and in the resurrection he sees the 
“man approved of God by mighty works, whom God raised up, 
having loosed the pangs of death.” Quoting the prophet Joel 
2 : 28-32, he declared the wonderful phenomena of Pentecost to 
be the fulfilment of the ancient prophecies. And quoting 
Ps. 16:8-11, he teaches that the Psalmist did not refer to him¬ 
self alone, but being a prophet he spake of the resurrection of 
the Christ. 20 The death which Peter had condemned as unworthy 
of the Messiah he now vindicates as a necessary part of his 
Messiahship. The resurrection which to him was utterly unintel¬ 
ligible he now sees to be a fundamental truth, and he inter¬ 
prets it in the light of prophecy. 

The great change wrought within the brief space of several 
weeks in the knowledge of Peter respecting the mission of the 
Messiah is on any purely natural principle unaccountable. And 
the experience of Peter may justly be taken as representative of 
the experiences of all the disciples. We can account for so great 
a change only on the ground of a twofold miracle : the con¬ 
summation of Christ by glorification in his enthronement, and 
the quickening of the life of Christ in the hearts of his dis¬ 
ciples by the gift of his Spirit. Raised from a lower to a higher 
plane of religious life, they begin to live in Christ glorified, and 
Christ glorified begins to live in them. 21 The contrast between 
the Son of Man in his state of humiliation with the Son of 
Man in his state of glorification is repeated in the contrast of 

10 Acts 2:31, 32. « John 17 : 22, 23. 
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the religious character of the disciples before and after Pentecost. 
By as much as the enthronement of Jesus transcends his earthly 
history, by so much do the spiritual character and spiritual 
intelligence of the chosen disciples through the advent of the 
Spirit exceed their previous insight into the nature and purpose 
of the Messiahship. 


III. 

The status of Jesus Christ conditions the spiritual status of 
the disciples. His character conditions their character, his 
knowledge their knowledge. So long as Jesus was with the dis¬ 
ciples, they could neither appreciate the true purpose and com¬ 
pass of his mission, nor appreciate the intent of their calling. 
Hence in different forms he endeavored to teach them the bless¬ 
ing that would ensue from his departure. 14 It is expedient for 
you that I go away.” His departure would be a gain as regards 
their spiritual life, their moral character, their insight into his 
mission and into the meaning of the Jewish Scriptures. So long 
as he was not glorified, they could not share the full blessing of 
his Messiahship ; and they could not for the reason that the 
perfection of his Messiahship, prior to his resurrection and 
ascension, was prospective only, not consummated. While pro¬ 
spective, his glorification had force proleptically as the principle 
of his history, but as final reality its force was in abeyance. 
The spiritual progress of the Messiah conditions the spiritual 
progress of the disciples. 

The import of this reciprocal connection justifies Christian 
reason in formulating several pertinent propositions, which I 
pass on to state and develop. 

I. The teaching of the gospels, it has been assumed, moves 
on a plane higher and more authoritative than that of the epistles, 
because they give us, in part at least, the words spoken by our 
Lord. Is this assumption valid when studied in the light of 
his glorification ? 

Silently accepting an affirmative answer to this question, 
critical inquiry has in our age been diverging in two directions. 
Some critics feel justified in detracting from the worth of the 
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Acts and the epistles, on the ground that they contain no spoken 
words of our Lord. Others, influenced by the same general 
view, fee! justified in detracting from the worth of the gospels, 
on the ground of a doubt whether we have the very words of 
Jesus—whether, after all, we have not the words of the writers 
only. The critical questioning of both classes of scholars 
proceeds on the silent assumption that, if we were certain that we 
have the very words of our Lord, we should then possess the most 
authoritative teaching respecting Jesus Christ and his religion. 

A thoughtful study of the personal history of Christ from 
the viewpoint of the whole New Testament will show that both 
of these tendencies of criticism have no trustworthy foundation. 
The authority of the gospels is not derived from Jesus of Naza¬ 
reth. Were we certain that we have the words, and all the 
words, spoken by him, and had we no more than these words, 
we should not have authoritative Christian teaching comparable 
with what we have, as the canonical books now stand. 

Jesus, as he was when living among men on earth, did not 
claim either to possess the highest order of authority or to exer¬ 
cise power, either divine or human, in its final form. To him 
that dignity was a future exaltation. It was after his resurrec¬ 
tion and just before his ascension that he said: “All authority 
hath been given unto me in heaven and on earth.” Though his 
life in all its relations was the unique ideal of manhood, though 
his teaching concerning God and man transcends the teaching 
of all other founders of a religion, yet while in the natural 
body he was in the state of humiliation, limited to a degree 
by an environment of moral evil. While increasing in wisdom, 22 
advancing in the process of spiritual development, he neverthe¬ 
less was looking toward a goal of moral maturity. That goal 
appealed to him, not from any advanced stage of his Messianic 
vocation in his earthly history, but from the transcendent state 
of exaltation. 

Not from Jesus of Nazareth, but from this same Jesus, the 
Christ of God, risen, ascended, glorified, the authority of the four 
gospels is derived. 

“ Luke 2 : 52. 
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This final authority touches his disciples through the advent 
of his Holy Spirit, the continuous bond of fellowship between 
Christ in heaven and chosen men on earth. By the Spirit he 
speaks to apostles and evangelists, and speaks in them, impart¬ 
ing new life and new light, agreeably to his great promise: 
The Spirit of truth “shall take of mine, and shall declare it unto 
you. All things whatsoever the Father hath are mine; there¬ 
fore, said I, that he taketh of mine, and shall declare it unto 
you.” 93 

In virtue of this revelation made through the Spirit, each 
writer, agreeably to his intellectual capacity and the degree of 
his appropriation of spiritual truth, became qualified, the one in 
a higher, the other in a lower, degree of completeness, to preach 
and write respecting the doctrine of Jesus and the events of his 
history. The ordinary conditions of memory and reflection and 
speech are not superseded. But the qualification by which the 
remembrance of the miracles and parables, of the conflicts, the 
crucifixion and resurrection of Jesus, as also the resources of 
tradition, become available as material for the gospels, is the 
extraordinary endowment of Pentecost. Agreeably to the word 
of the Master, chosen men were lifted up into a new spiritual 
atmosphere akin to the glorified realm of the ascended Christ. 
A fellowship of life with him was quickened, other than that 
which obtained before the crucifixion; and, as a consequence, 
their moral character and their Messianic conceptions underwent 
a transformation corresponding to their new personality. From 
this supernatural source and under these new spiritual conditions 
come the four inimitable books. 

Under no other conditions could such books have been writ¬ 
ten, or even conceived. Had chosen men not by the Spirit 
become members of Christ glorified, we should not have either 
the synoptists or the gospel by John. No one would have had 
the requisite spiritual character and insight. Neither a faithful 
memory, nor traditions however closely in accord with historical 
facts, nor a high order of human genius, accounts for their unique 
character. Nay, more; for the sake of argument assume that 

*3 John 16:14,15. 
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Jesus had not risen and ascended, then Jesus himself during his 
natural life could not have written our gospels. 

Such a proposition does not betray a lack of reverence. It 
is a just inference from his own teaching. In view of his pro¬ 
spective glorification and the advent of the Spirit, he announces 
in his final discourses that his disciples will do greater works than 
he had done : “ Verily, verily I say unto you, he that-believeth 
on me, the works that I do shall he do also; and greater than 
these shall he do, because I go unto the Father.” 24 Not only 
will the disciples do the works which he had done, but greater 
works than he had done will they do; and the reason for this 
difference is that he will go to the Father. From the throne 
they will be empowered by himself to perform deeds in the 
service of the kingdom greater than his own. 

As regards the teaching of Jesus, it follows that the chief 
thing is not somehow to get the very words spoken by him 
when he was living among the Jews in Palestine, but to have a 
representation of the Son of Man, of his person, his teaching, 
and his mediatorship on earth and in heaven, as given by himself 
from the throne by his Holy Spirit active in the hearts of chosen 
men. 

2. The authority of the gospels is not to be discounted on the 
assumption that it is uncertain whether they contain the very 
words spoken by our Lord. 

Were we certain that the gospels record the very words of 
Jesus as they fell from his lips on all occasions, what should we 
have ? If we accept our gospels as they stand; if we believe in 
Jesus of Nazareth as these gospels, the Acts, and epistles repre¬ 
sent his personal history, then we can estimate the relative worth 
of his “very words.” We shall have to maintain that, had we 
his “very words,” and no more, we should have the teaching, 
not of the perfected Son of Man, but of Jesus in process of per¬ 
fection ; not of the glorified, but of the unglorified, Christ. And 
the unglorified Christ, sinless and holy as is his character, mighty 
as are his deeds, profound, spiritual, and unique as is his teach¬ 
ing, is, after all, only the Christ on the earthly plane of deep 
•♦John 14:12. 
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humiliation; oppressed by an environment of moral and phys¬ 
ical evil; confronted by the kingdom of darkness overcome in 
principle, but in fact as yet not overcome. Of the higher Christ, 
triumphant over sin and death, we should have no words; no 
light from the Sun of righteousness standing in the zenith of his 
glory. His 44 very words ” would be weaker and less inspiring 
than our gospels by as much as his state of humiliation and 44 suf¬ 
fering in the flesh ” was lower than his state of exaltation and 
perfection. 

Mind and thought answer to the genius and status of the 
man. The genius and environment of Shakespeare account for 
the high order of his tragedies; and the superiority of his later 
over his earlier productions we account for by recognizing the 
growth and maturity of his powers. The wide difference 
between the wisdom and strength of a man at maturity and the 
same man in early manhood is universally conceded. This 
principle of judgment is applicable to our Lord. 

For Jesus was really human; possessing the essential quali¬ 
ties of a man, developing conformably to all the laws of human 
nature, put to the test and tried in all points like as we are, 
yet without sin. But his entire earthly life was only the begin¬ 
ning of his history. Sublime though it be, it was the lower, 
immature, and preliminary part of his extraordinary mission, 
which, had it been the whole, might have assigned him a niche 
among the great men of the world, like Moses and Socrates, but 
would not have constituted him the Man for all men, nor 
invested him with “authority to execute judgment because he 
is the Son of Man.” 

As with other great men, so with Jesus: his mind was 
responsive to the status of his personality. In the nature of the 
case, neither his words nor his works on earth could be equal to 
the wisdom and authority with which he, the King of Life, is 
clothed in his state of final perfection. 

For the divine worth of our gospels, accordingly, we do not 
account chiefly on the assumption that they record Christian 
truth in the exact words spoken by our Lord. That we have 
his teaching largely in his own words I do not dispute; nor do 
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I undervalue the spiritual worth and power of his words. This 
fact, however, does not account for the authority of our gospels. 
Tfyeir unique genius is due indeed in one respect to his words 
spoken and his deeds enacted on earth, but due mainly to the 
fact that the mature Son of Man in the state of divine exalta¬ 
tion, triumphant over all limitation, realizing the final ideal of 
manhood, is through the presence of his Spirit speaking in the 
words of the evangelists, speaking in his own words, with an 
unction and incisive force which his words did not have when 
they fell from his lips. 

His ministry of three years won for him less than a thousand 
faithful followers ; but the sermon of Peter, under the inspiration 
of the higher Christ, issued on the day of Pentecost in the con¬ 
version of three thousand Jews. Peter did greater works than 
Jesus had done, because Jesus himself was greater. 

If some critics are correct in asserting that the discourses of 
our Lord as contained in the fourth gospel are not literally the 
discourses as pronounced by him, but a reproduction or an inter¬ 
pretation of his teaching by John, what follows ? That the 
fourth gospel is unworthy of confidence ? or that it is not 
deserving the high honor which the church has accorded to 
it ? So some scholars have inferred who fail to recognize the 
cardinal significance in the Christian economy of our Lord's 
glorification. But if, as a comprehensive exegesis requires, we 
emphasize the glorification as the consummation of his personal 
dignity and mediatorship, then legitimate reasoning from the 
hypothesis will have to draw directly the opposite inference. 
If the discourses be largely a reproduction of Jesus' teaching by 
John, the church has lost nothing, but may have gained much. 
Instead of being less worthy, the fourth gospel is more worthy, 
of our confidence. On that hypothesis we have in this gospel, not 
the teaching only of Jesus in his low estate, straitened until 
his baptism “ be accomplished," but we have the teaching of 
the Son of Man, who, having a name that is above every name, 
is head over all things unto the church. Is it unscriptural, is 
it unpsychological, to hold that his teaching from the throne by 
the Spirit through the medium of John is so far more potent 
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than his words spoken on earth as his enthronement in the 
glory of the Father is more exalted than his humiliation 41 in the 
likeness of sinful flesh ” ? 

3. This principle of judgment respecting the gospels is 
applicable to all other books of the New Testament. The 
authority of Acts and the epistles is not to be discounted on the 
ground that these books contain, not the words of Jesus Christ, 
but the teaching of chosen men. 

The argument does not hinge on a theory of inspiration. 
That Jesus was raised from the dead; that he was exalted to the 
right hand of God, and given a name that is above every name; 
that his exaltation conditioned the advent of the Spirit—these 
are facts apart from any theory of inspiration, facts prophetically 
announced by the gospels, and by the other books presupposed 
and recorded as parts of Christian history. The great, contrast 
between the authority and power of Jesus exalted and Jesus 
during the period of humiliation; the great contrast between 
the moral strength and spiritual knowledge of the chosen 
disciples after and before Pentecost — these also are facts that 
the records place before our mental perception, however we may 
account for them. 

On every stage of this inquiry we have to bear in mind that 
in the history of Jesus Christ the dominant epoch is his glorifi¬ 
cation, a mystery to which Jesus, as set forth by the gospels, is 
ever looking forward as the goal of his life, to which the authors 
of ail the other books are ever looking back as the fountain-head 
of their authority and mission. 

And the dominant epoch in the history of Jesus becomes 
the dominant epoch in the history of his chosen disciples. As 
the glorification conditions the ultimate authority of Jesus, so 
the advent of his Spirit conditions and introduces the new 
character, the new knowledge, the new resources of the 
disciples. 

However we may interpret the action of the Spirit on the 
disciples, there is no room to question the fact that the advent 
of the Spirit is the decisive and controlling epoch of their min¬ 
istry. By a dynamic transition they are lifted up to a new, a 
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unique plane of spiritual life. Responsive on this new plane, 
they attain to a fellowship with the enthroned Christ such as 
when he was suffering in the flesh they had not and could not 
have ; they enter into living sympathy with the order of truth 
which Jesus became by his transition. Thus empowered in their 
new fellowship by the authority and enlightened by the light of 
Jesus on the throne, they do not record the parables spoken and 
the miracles performed by him during his history on earth, but, 
presupposing his history and his works, especially his passion, 
death, and resurrection, as essential parts of his mediatorship, 
they emphasize his ascension and session at the right hand of 
the Father, his universal headship, and his abiding presence 
by the Holy Spirit in the world. They emphasize “the greater 
works” he is doing by christianizing the nations, by advancing 
and perfecting the community of believers. That the Son of 
Man glorified is the “head of the body, the church;” that by 
his word and Spirit he is regenerating and sanctifying all classes 
of men; that through a succession of epochs he is steadily 
inspiring the conflict of righteousness with unrighteousness, and 
achieving the victories of the kingdom of light over the kingdom 
of darkness; that, swaying the scepter of dominion in heaven 
and on earth, he is active in the world and upon the world, 
shaping and controlling all physical conditions and all moral 
forces with reference to the consummation of history at his 
second coming—these are some of the facts which the Acts, 
the epistles, and the book of Revelation set forth, expound, and 
emphasize; facts which are the necessary complement of the 
gospel history; facts without which the events recorded by 
the gospels would lack regenerative and saving virtue, and the 
prophecies of the gospels would prove themselves to be prophe¬ 
cies only. 

The difference and contrast between the gospels and the 
other books of the New Testament are analogous to the com- 
plemental relation which the Christian economy bears to the 
pre-Christian economy. Progress is, in the first instance, not sub¬ 
jective and doctrinal, but objective and historical; not funda¬ 
mentally a progress of development of the Christian knowledge 
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of chosen men, but a development of the concrete order of 
divine-human life. As the old covenant passes from type to 
antitype in the personality of the Son of Man, so does the Son 
of Man himself pass from the temporal form to the eternal form 
of his mediatorship, and the mysteries of his kingdom enacted 
on earth are complemented by the transcendent mysteries 
enacted in heaven. Progress in the evolution of spiritual reali¬ 
ties conditions the progress of apostolic knowledge. 

Now, if we estimate the worth of the Acts and the epistles in 
the light of the objective process of Christian revelation, it will 
be seen that the absence of the words of Jesus spoken in his state 
of humiliation is an implicit testimony to the truth and authority 
of the Acts and the epistles. The absence of his “words” in 
these books has the force of evidence that it is not their office to 
look back and reproduce pre-resurrection events and teaching, but 
to declare the mysteries of the advanced stage of revelation. If, 
like the synoptists and John, they recorded the words and deeds 
of Jesus while “ suffering in the flesh,” they would be tauto¬ 
logical, and therefore of inferior value. The sublime comple¬ 
ment of the suffering Savior would be wanting; and of Him 
whom we now know to be the glorified Son of Man, ruling in 
heaven and on earth, we should have a one-sided conception 
which of necessity would be essentially defective. The fact that 
the Acts and the epistles represent his exaltation, the progress 
of his mediatorship in heaven, his teaching from the throne, his 
abiding presence, his regenerating and saving activity, by the 
Spirit among the nations from age to age—this fact gives them 
a unique position and a supreme value for which the gospels can¬ 
not be a substitute. 

4. The result of these studies justifies the proposition that all 
the canonical books of the New Testament address the faith of 
the church from the same plane of divine authority, the warrant 
for truth of no class being better or stronger than of another. 

Gospels and epistles are written by the same class of authors; 
not the same in intellectual ability, nor in learning; not the same 
in spiritual intuition and in uplifting conceptions of Christ and 
his kingdom. Each author stands in social and historical rela- 
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tions peculiar to himself, and has a distinctive aim. Though 
the first three gospels form a group, having special characteris¬ 
tics in common, yet each has distinguishing features. Neverthe¬ 
less it is a truth calling for emphasis that, however various, all 
the canonical books proceed from that class of men who move 
on the post-pentecostal plane of life and knowledge. Each 
writer is an elect man of the new-born community of the Spirit 
of the Son of Man glorified, the community of which, by his cre¬ 
ative work from the throne, he is the founder, in which he lives, 
in which after an original manner he speaks. 

The enthroned Christ by the Spirit immanent and active in 
chosen men, members of his mystical body, manifests the grace 
and might of his enthronement in the wonderful works which in 
his name they perform. He is manifesting the truth he was 
living in his humiliation and the truth he is living in his exalta¬ 
tion— manifesting this truth in the words which they speak and 
write in his name. 

To this unique class of chosen men, the exponents of a new 
spiritual creation, we are indebted for the gospels no less than 
for the epistles. What Paul says of himself is applicable to 
every writer. It was the good pleasure of God, who separated 
him, even from his mother’s womb, and called him through his 
grace, to reveal his Son in him that he might proclaim Him 
among Gentiles and Jews. 25 The revelation of the incarnate Son 
from the throne in the personality of the writer is the primordial 
qualification of Matthew, as of John, to commit to writing the 
deeds and words of Jesus of Nazareth. The personal intercourse 
with the persecuted Jesus, the hearing of his voice with their 
bodily ears, the witnessing of his miracles with their bodily eyes, 
external association with him in private and public, had, as the 
gospels testify, left them disqualified both as to faith and cour¬ 
age for their apostolic vocation. 

The gospels and the epistles stand or fall together, rise or 
sink together. If in order to exalt the historic Christ the 
authority of the epistles is depreciated, we by that act depreciate 
the authority of the gospels, both classes of books being vitalized 
1:15. 
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by the same breath and referable to the same conditions. 
Further, if the Jesus of the gospels is made the final criterion of 
judgment respecting Christian truth, and the Jesus of the Acts 
and the epistles is subordinated to this assumed criterion, we 
ignore the pivotal epoch of his mediatorship and subvert the 
objective order of revelation. Then exaltation and humiliation 
exchange places. The enthronement in the glory of the Father, 
the goal of his mediatorial work on earth, becomes a fact of less 
value for the New Testament authors, as to spiritual character 
and spiritual intelligence, than the power and teaching of Jesus 
limited by the state of humiliation. 



RECONSTRUCTION IN THEOLOGY. 

By Henry Churchill King, 

Oberlin, O. 

Reconstruction in any living thing is constant, but it may 
still have its marked stages. To affirm, therefore, that there is 
need of reconstruction in theology is not at all to overlook the 
fact that such reconstruction has been constantly going on, that 
there have been many formulations by individual men more or 
less satisfactory; but it is simply to say that there is much to 
indicate that we have reached a point where our great inherited 
historical statements are quite generally felt to be inadequate, 
and where conditions, long at work, are so culminating and com¬ 
bining as to give promise of a somewhat marked stage in the 
development of theology. 

Nor does the recognition of the need of reconstruction in 
Christian theology reflect a feeling of dissatisfaction with the 
Christian religion. On the contrary, the need of reconstruction 
is perhaps felt most strongly by those who have themselves 
gained a new sense of the absoluteness of the Christian religion, 
and call the old theological statements in question, because 
these statements make this absoluteness so little manifest. 
Obviously here the dissatisfaction is not with the Christian 
religion, but with our intellectual expression of its meaning. 
And it ought not to surprise or trouble us that this intellectual 
expression must change from time to time with other intellectual 
changes. 

There is abundant evidence that the need of reconstruction 
in theology is widely recognized, but a single judicious testimony 
must suffice. In his recent History of Christian Doctritie , speak¬ 
ing simply as a historian, Professor Fisher says: 1 “ It is plain 
to keen observers that, in the later days, both within and with¬ 
out what may be called the pale of Calvinism, there is a certain 
relaxing of confidence in the previously accepted solutions of 

*P. 5Si. 
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some of the gravest theological problems. This appears among 
many whose attachment to the core of the essential truths 
formulated in the past does not wane, whose substantial ortho- 
doxy, as well as piety, is not often, if it be at all, questioned, 
and who have no sympathy with agnosticism, in the technical 
sense of the word.” 

As is implied in this statement of Professor Fisher’s, the 
reasons for this feeling of need of reconstruction — to state it 
summarily—are neither a rationalistic spirit in the church, nor 
the reaction on the church of what is called the anti-religious or 
anti-Christian spirit of the age. It may be distinctly denied 
that that spirit is especially characteristic of this age. But the 
reasons are to be found in a deepening of the Christian spirit 
itself, and in the influence of the new intellectual , morale and spiritual 
world in which we live, and upon which this spirit has been work¬ 
ing. Just as the acceptance of the principle of the correlation 
of forces called for a rewriting of physics — a “new physics,” or 
the theory of evolution for the rewriting of biology—a “new 
biology,” so, in the same sense, the acceptance of certain great 
convictions of our own day calls for a rewriting of theology—a 
new theology. Not that in any of these cases the great under¬ 
lying facts have changed, but our conception of them and of 
their relations has changed. These dominating convictions of 
our age form a universal permeating atmosphere, which inevitably 
affects in some way all schools of theology. 

What makes this new atmosphere, this new world ? What 
are the convictions increasingly shared by all our generation, 
whose influence on theology is indubitable and inevitable? It 
may be worth while, at the risk of rehearsing some familiar 
facts, to get a clear view of precisely those convictions that 
make our modern life. 


I. THE NEW WORLD. 

Even a cursory glance discloses many phenomena fairly 
peculiar to our age, and we are coming to an increasing under¬ 
standing of the great undercurrents which produce these phe 
nomena. We belong to the modern period, to the nineteenth 
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century, and to the last quarter of the nineteenth century. We 
inherit all the influences and problems of the past. Historians 
in all fields recognize the modern period as throughout revolu¬ 
tionary, critical, protestant, but protestant for the sake of recon¬ 
struction. This distinguishing characteristic of the new age 
has been defined as “that enlightenment, destroying in order to 
reconstruct, which sought to break the dominion of all prejudice, 
and to undermine every ill-founded belief.” 2 

A. In Religion. —The protest began in religion, and was a 
protest, as Erdmann puts it, on the one hand, against everything 
in which the church had become secularized, paganized, Judaized ; 
on the other hand, a protest “against everything in which the 
church had opposed itself to the rational and justifiable interests 
of the world.” 3 Positively the protest meant, as the whole 
world knows, insistence, in the first place, upon justification by 
faith and the priesthood of all believers, and, in the second 
place, the recognition of the rights of property, marriage, and 
the state. The appeal made in support of these positions to 
Scripture and primitive Christianity against the authority of 
councils and ecclesiastical tradition could end logically only in 
a defense of entire freedom of conscience and freedom of investi¬ 
gation. This is the only consistent Protestant position. 

B. In the State. —Revolution in the state ends in the practi¬ 
cal universal recognition of both absolute natural right and his¬ 
toric legitimate right, as Lotze names them. In this recognition 
of the double duty of the state—on the one hand, the duty of 
keeping faith with the past, of preserving some living commu¬ 
nity with those gone, the conservative tendency, the recognition 
of historical right; on the other hand, the duty of fidelity to 
the interests of the present, of revolt against the “dead hand,” 
the radical tendency, the recognition of absolute natural right 
—in this double recognition lie inclosed all the modern problems 
of sociology and social evolution. 

C. Intellectual. —In the intellectual sphere the same revo¬ 
lutionary and protestant spirit is to be seen. 

■Lotze, Microcosmus % Vol. II, p. 286. 

* History of Philosophy , Vol. II, pp. 3, 4. 
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1. Modem philosophy in its rebound from scholastic dogma¬ 
tism begins with Descartes’s “ methodical doubt ” — the deliberate 
questioning of everything that could be questioned—and early 
made its chief investigations in the theory of knowledge, and 
throughout the period this question has been prominent, if not 
foremost. That its great subject is man—the whole man—and 
neither God nor the world, means that it finds its key only in 
itself, and not in any external source or authority. Our own 
century begins with the Critical Philosophy of Kant that was 
intended by its theory of knowledge to make philosophical dog¬ 
matism forever impossible. Kant’s problems were all problems 
of mediation and remain essentially the present problems of 
philosophy, though they are much differently conceived, since 
the great systems of Fichte, Schleiermacher, Schelling, and Hegel 
lie between us and Kant. These problems may all be summed 
up in the problem of bringing into unity the mechanical and 
ideal views of the world. The last few years have seen the 
remarkable growth of the newer psychology, the increasing 
influence of the idea of evolution and the accompanying histor¬ 
ical bent of philosophy, and the hardly yet understood complete 
collapse of materialism as a philosophical theory. The philo¬ 
sophical world is utterly different from that of the Reformation. 

2. In science .—To the modern period, too, practically belongs 
the very birth of natural science, in the sense of exact investi¬ 
gation with deliberate experiment and repeated testing. This 
development of modern science, it has been pointed out, has 
implied three things: an immensely increased respect for 
experience, emphasis on the universality of law, and a three¬ 
fold restriction on the part of science to experience, to a mathe¬ 
matical, not a speculative, development of its data, and to 
phenomena. That is, modern science distinctly disclaims to be 
either a priori , speculative, or ultimate. 

Modern science has besides greatly affected the thought and 
imagination of men in its immense extension of the world in 
space and the discernment of its laws through astronomy, and in 
a similar extension of the world in time and the discernment of 
its laws through both astronomy and geology. 
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To these influences science has added to the thought of the 
age a sense of the unity of the world which is fairly overpower¬ 
ing. Extensively, spectrum analysis has been made to testify 
to uniformity of materials; gravitation and magnetism to uni¬ 
formity of forces. Intensively, the principle of the conservation 
of energy is held to prove the unity of all forces, and the theory 
of evolution aims to include all phenomena under the unity of 
one method. Practically, scientific inventions have made our 
earth a unity, in a way not only to affect our imagination, but to 
change in a marked manner almost all the problems of our time. 
No man can conceive even superficially the changes involved in 
the rise of modern science and not feel how impossible it is for 
men of this generation to occupy precisely the point of view of 
not more than fifty years ago, even in their theological state¬ 
ments. 

3. In historical criticism .—In the field of historical criticism 
our characterization of the intellectual changes which have taken 
place must be confined to those which bear specially on our 
theme. “ Edwin Hatch/’ a recent reviewer says, “ rejoiced to 
hear ‘the solemn tramp of the science of history marching in our 
day almost for the first time into the domain of Christian the- 
ology/ ” The historical sense is itself almost a product of this 
century (for it practically begins with Herder), and it meant real 
and great changes, in the first place, in biblicalinterpretation; since 
interpretation now seeks to give full weight to the intellectual, 
moral, and religious atmosphere of the time. And to this con¬ 
viction the immense increase of the last fifty years in the litera¬ 
ture of the historical criticism of the Bible bears unmistakable 
witness. It was inevitable that the same historical spirit should 
recognize differences not only between Old Testament and New 
Testament times, but differences as well within these periods, 
and differences also in the point of view of different classes and 
individuals in the same period. This brought into being the 
whole new science of biblical theology , in which all rejoice, but 
which, in any strict construction of it, is less than fifty years 
old. 4 To the same historical movement, coupled with literary 

4 Cf Oehi.er, Theology of the Old Testament , pp. 32 ff. 
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analysis and carried into the individual books, belongs the 
so-called higher criticism of the Old Testament. In its recent 
really influential form it is scarcely more than thirty years old, 
since it virtually dates from Graf (1866). 5 But far the most 
important result of historical criticism for theology has been 
what Fairbairn calls “the recovery of the historical Christ.” It 
is the unique and greatest service of Principal Fairbairn’s epoch- 
making book on The Place of Christ in Modem Theology that it 
makes so clear the place that Christ occupies in the thought of 
our generation. “ Our day,” he says, “has also been marked by 
a return to the sources of a quite specific character — it has 
been more distinctly than any other a return to the historical 
Christ . . . . — to him as the person who created alike the 
evangelists and the apostles, by whom he is described and 
interpreted.” 6 

Let one bring together now, for a moment, in thought the 
intellectual changes in philosophy, in science, and in histor¬ 
ical criticism of the last seventy years, and he must agree with 
John Fiske that “in their mental habits, in their methods of 
inquiry, and in the data at their command, the men of the pres¬ 
ent day who have fully kept pace with the scientific movement 
are separated from the men whose education ended in 1830 by 
an immeasurably wider gulf than has ever before divided one 
progressive generation of men from their predecessors.” 7 If the 
man of today, therefore, is really alive to the movements of 
his own time, it is simply impossible that he should use most 
naturally and easily the language of the older generation in 
expressing his deepest convictions on any theme. 

D. Moral and Spiritual. — Side by side with the revolution 
in religion, in the state, anu in the intellectual sphere, and influ¬ 
enced by these, there have taken place in the modern period sim¬ 
ilar changes in the general moral and spiritual convictions. Is 
it possible to state with some clearness and precision, and yet 

s Cf Briggs, The Higher Criticism of the Hexateuch , pp. 90 ff. Sec also Pflei- 
derer, The Development of Theology , pp. 258 ff. 

• The Place of Christ in Modem Theology , p. 187. 

The Idea of God, p. 56. 
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with the utmost brevity and without argument, the greatest of 
these fundamental moral and spiritual convictions of our day ? 
—(1) From modern humanism, the special influence, most of all 
of Christianity, but also of political and social evolution, of 
philosophy, and the newer psychology, has come a greatly 
heightened sense of the value and sacred?iess of the individual per¬ 
son in his entirety. Sensitiveness as to the personal throughout 
is stronger, as it ought to be, than in any preceding period, and 
under it may be brought almost every other moral characteristic 
of our age.—(2) From the whole spirit of the modern period, 
but especially from Protestantism, and the influence of philoso¬ 
phy and of science, has come, we may hope, finally full recogni¬ 
tion of freedom of conscience and freedojn of investigation. These 
principles are distinctly moral, though applied in the intellectual 
sphere.— (3) The influence of natural science, moreover, has 
been effective in bringing into clear consciousness Christianity’s 
latent recognition of law , conditiom , and time in the moral and spir¬ 
itual life, as truly as in any other sphere.— (4) The idealistic 
trend in philosophy, so strongly asserted by Paulsen and evi¬ 
denced by the collapse of materialism, and the teleological view of 
evolution, added to the constant pressure of the Christian spirit, 
have made two closely connected convictions increasingly dom¬ 
inant : that, in the order of the universe, the mechanical is means 
only , and that the unity of the ethical life is found in love . Even 
where not distinctly affirmed, but perhaps even questioned, it is 
believed that these two convictions are really present as funda¬ 
mental assumptions in the reasoning of our time.— (5) Out of 
Protestantism in its original criticism of Catholicism, out of 
philosophy in its emphasis on man as both microcosmus and 
microtheos, and out of science with its implied trend toward the 
doctrine of divine immanence, has grown the denial of the separa¬ 
tion of the sacred and the secular. — (6) From the growing sense 
of the worth of personality, helped particularly by the immensely 
deepened knowledge of “the other half,” and the great influ¬ 
ence of the analogy of the organism in the history of thought, 
has developed the social conscience of our time—the definite 
avowal that we are all members one of another.—(7) The new 
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psychology, too, the latest conspicuous intellectual movement of 
our day, has not only confirmed the other tendencies already 
named, but has also added one distinctive contribution of rapidly 
growing influence —the central importance of action . Body and mind, 
we are made for action. Nor is this a rebound to a new extreme. 
The natural terminus of all experiences, bodily and mental, is 
action. For the very sake, therefore, of thought and feeling, one 
must act. The emphasis on action is, indeed, a protest against 
mere intellectualism or romanticism, but it is at the same time an 
insistence on the unity of man, and on the whole man.—(8) And 
historical criticism has not only strengthened the emphasis on 
the historical, the concrete, and personal, but has brought into 
the very foreground the greatest of all spiritual influences, the 
practical Lordship of Christ, “This is not,” it has been well said, 
“an individual or incidental thing, but represents the tide and 
passion of the time; is, as it were, the sum and essence of the 
living historical, philosophical, and religious spirit.” 8 

These, then, we may believe, if we have succeeded in cor¬ 
rectly discerning the trend of the modern age, are the funda¬ 
mental moral and spiritual convictions of our time: reverence 
for personality, freedom of conscience, and freedom of investiga¬ 
tion ; law in the spiritual world, yet the subordination of the 
mechanical, and the unity of the ethical life in love ; no separation 
of the sacred and secular; the social conscience, the central 
importance of action, the recognition of Christ as the supreme 
person. 

They are not wholly new—of course not, and they have not 
grown up in a night, as their sources plainly show; but their 
present emphasis is relatively new, and on the farther side of 
these convictions lies, not our world, but another. And an age 
in whose life and thought they are working like yeast simply 
cannot express itself adequately in the terms of statements made 
when these convictions were not so felt, and it would be no real 
service to the church if it could, for it belongs to the very nature 
of spiritual truth that each age must be its own interpreter in 
spiritual things. 

• Fairbairn, op . cit ., p. 188. 
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II. THE INEVITABLE INFLUENCE OF THIS NEW WORLD ON 
THEOLOGY. 

Now, it is this new world in which we think and live that is 
the one great source of our dissatisfaction with the older state¬ 
ments in theology. These ruling ideas of our time are constantly 
at work. We all accept them more or less fully in themselves, 
and they are certain to prevail increasingly, and their ultimate 
influence in theology is simply inevitable, and ought to be. 
What, now, do they mean for theology ? 

In attempting to indicate some of the ways in which it seems 
that the atmosphere of our time (so far as it is right) is certain 
to affect theological statements, one can only bear honest testi¬ 
mony as to the direction in which progress seems to lie for our 
own generation. In a time of transition like the present it is 
impossible for any man to speak with frankness and definiteness 
on theological themes and command the assent of all, or perhaps 
the full assent of any. But truth comes, not through the silence 
of all, but by each declaring honestly and earnestly his best. 
Honest, thoughtful testimony, charitably and reverently borne, 
is the greatest need of the immediate present, if we are ever to 
come to that better intellectual expression of Christianity for 
which all wait. 

A. Mainly Intellectual Influences. — 1. In the first 
place, the Protestant principle of freedom of investigation means 
the full recognition of the legitimacy, value, and authority of 
literary, historical, and scientific investigation in its own sphere 
— that of the tracing of causal connections. It means that 
theology refuses to settle a priori how God must have acted 
in any case in nature or in revelation, but turns over to humble, 
patient, scientific inquiry to determine how he did and does 
act. All questions, thus, of natural or mechanical process by 
which things came to be what they now are are unreservedly 
committed to scientific investigation. This means, e . g ., that all 
questions as to the conditions of the appearance of life, of man, 
of conscience, and all questions of the method of God’s histor¬ 
ical self-revelation, all questions of the authorship, age, and 
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unity of the Scriptures, are to be freely and fearlessly investi¬ 
gated in a strictly scientific way. Scientific investigation can 
only make more clear to us exactly how God did proceed. And 
this, if we are really in earnest in our desire to understand God, 
we ought to be glad to know. If tomorrow men were able to 
trace in the laboratory the precise steps by which the living 
arises from the non-living, or if in some historical seminar the 
exact source and composition of Isaiah could be demonstratively 
made out, no ideal or religious interest would be in any manner 
affected, except that we should simply understand a little more 
fully the method God took in a case in which the mode of his 
action is to us now quite obscure. Our only anxiety can be that 
the investigators be really competent, and particularly in the 
investigation of moral and religious problems competence 
requires personal experience in the sphere investigated. It is, 
therefore, the poorest possible policy for the church to warn off 
its own scholars from these investigations. Moreover, the only 
answer to erroneous criticism is better criticism, not the forbid¬ 
ding of criticism. And the latter, we may be sure, is no service 
to the church, by whomsoever advocated. As Julius Muller 
long ago said: “Wounds which have been inflicted on humanity 
by knowledge can be healed only by knowledge.” This is the 
one sure road to peace. Of these scientific investigations the¬ 
ology simply takes the results. It is itself strictly an interpre¬ 
tative science, and it reserves to itself the right to interpret the 
results of scientific inquiry. It leaves absolutely to science the 
tracing of the causal connections; it claims for itself the ideal 
interpretation. The process belongs to science, the meaning to 
theology. 

2 . Its relation to natural science .— Of the purely intellectual 
influences on theology in our day that of natural science is par¬ 
ticularly strong. We cannot, therefore, avoid, in the second 
place, the question of the relation of natural science to theology. 
What does the influence of natural science mean for theology ? 

It is well to notice at the very start that it is easy to over¬ 
estimate the importance of this relation and the extent of this 
influence; and both are often overestimated, I believe, today. 
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Professor James puts the matter in his usual vigorous fashion, 
when he says: “The aspiration to be scientific is such an idol of 
the tribe to the present generation, is so sucked in with his 
mother’s milk by every one of us, that we find it hard to con¬ 
ceive of a creature who should not feel it, and harder still to 
treat it freely as the altogether peculiar and one-sided subjec¬ 
tive interest which it is.” 9 Nevertheless, the immense progress 
and rightful influence of natural science in our own generation 
force upon theology (in its wider sense) the problem of the 
mediation of the mechanical and ideal views of the world. Of 
the ultimate solution of the problem Christian theology can 
have no doubt, for it is involved in the central faith in a God of 
love . And, meanwhile, it addresses itself without misgivings to 
the adjustment of its relation to natural science. 

(1) It accepts, in the first place, science's own restrictions of 
itself to experience, to the tracing of purely causal connections, 
and to phenomena. This restriction necessarily excludes all 
questions of ultimate origin and destiny. The scientific question 
is one of process merely. And, as no one thinks of seeing God 
at work like a man in the changes of nature, the process would 
seem the same to the observer, whether he thought it purely 
mechanical or wholly due to God. 

(2) Secondly, it accepts unreservedly science’s main conten¬ 
tion of the tiniversality of law , that mechanism is absolutely 
universal in extent, though it requires that the principle shall be 
exactly defined. It asks, i. e. } that it shall be noted that the 
principle is universality of law, not, as much talk would seem to 
imply, uniformity of law. There has been an amazing haziness 
concerning this simple point. The true scientific contention is, 
not that laws are always and everywhere the same, but that 
there is always law. With this guarding of the principle theol¬ 
ogy may well not only accept, but itself vigorously affirm on 
ideal grounds, the universality of law. Religion has as great an 
interest as science in asserting a sphere of law. For a sphere of 
law is necessary in order to any growth in knowledge through 
experience, since, if there were no law, nothing learned today 

9 Psychology, Vol. II, p. 640. 
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would be of any value tomorrow. Nor could there be any 
growth in power without law, for all our power of accomplish¬ 
ment depends wholly on knowledge of the laws of the forces 
with which we deal. Growth in character , moreover, is similarly 
conditioned. A sphere of law, therefore, is the only possible 
sphere for a progressive being, and it is precisely his progressive¬ 
ness— his capacity of indefinite growth—that mainly distin¬ 
guishes man intellectually from the lower animals; and with man 
all ideal interests come in. It is to be further noticed that a 
sphere of law is necessary to give any significance to freedom 
itself, the condition of character; for choices look to ends, and 
there can be no accomplishment of an end without law. For 
another reason, too, religion can brook no lawless world ; for to 
allow such a world would make God play fast and loose with his 
creatures. In order to faith in the fidelity and trustworthiness 
of God himself, therefore, there must be law. In its own distinct 
sphere of the moral and spiritual life, moreover, theology dis¬ 
tinctly welcomes the idea of law. Drummond, more than any 
other man, has brought this home to the religious consciousness 
of our generation, and it is his greatest contribution —not that 
there is the same law for the natural and spiritual world (as he 
at first affirmed), but that there is law; that there are definite 
conditions to be fulfilled for any spiritual attainment, that these 
conditions may be known, and that when fulfilled you may count 
on the results. Theology has much to gain in clearness and 
precision of statement, and in power of appeal, in development 
of this line of thought. 

The whole ideal contention and the interest of theology, 
therefore, is not at all against law, against mechanism; it must 
rather, with science, insist upon law; it is that mechanism is 
means only, and means must not be mistaken for ends nor domi¬ 
nate ends. Exactly here lies the religious interest in miracle . 
The insistence on miracle for the religious man means the insist¬ 
ence on a living God, and the insistence that, though mechanism 
is absolutely universal in extent, nevertheless, as Lotze says, “it 
is completely subordinate in significance.” We are not to make 
a god of mechanism, it declares, nor put mechanism above God. 
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The universality of law, therefore, is to theology only the per¬ 
fect consistency in the modes of activity of God in carrying out 
his immutable purpose of love. Hence, God will always act 
according to law — that is, in perfect consistency with his 
unchanging purpose of love ; but his action may not always be 
formulable under any of the laws of nature known to us. “ All's 
love, yet all's law.” 

(3) In the third place, in the relation of theology to natural 
science, theology accepts from natural science the theory of evo¬ 
lution as a general statement of the method of God’s working, 
and renews in consequence its own older emphasis upon the 
immanence of God. 

Here, too, it wishes only that there should be real precision 
of thought as to what the evolution theory is. It has a suspi¬ 
cion that, as in many another case, difficulty comes only because 
the principle is not carried completely through. The trouble in 
evolution is that we are only half evolutionists. Theology is 
interested only to insist that evolution means real evolution — a 
succession of stages with new phenomena and new laws (and 
this the law of cyclical movement itself asserts), and that it 
does not stop with the animal series , but includes the human stage. 
It insists, therefore, that evolution does not mean the putting of 
everything on a dead level, especially not a degrading of every¬ 
thing to the lowest level, but that when the new appears it is 
really new — it has not appeared before. It may be assumed, 
as in the development of the individual, that the process is 
ever so gradual, and that the power is there ready to appear 
when the conditions for its appearance are completed; but when 
the new power appears — life, self-consciousness, moral responsi¬ 
bility, or what not—it is really new. It had not appeared 
before. Courtney 10 maintained the whole ideal contention more 
fully, perhaps, than he knew, when he wrote fifteen years ago: 
“ I was an anthropoid ape once, a mollusc, an ascidian, a bit of 
protoplasm; but, whether by chance or providence, I am not 
now. When I was an ape, I thought as an ape, I acted as an 
ape, I lived as an ape; but when I became a man, I put away 

10 Studies in Philosophy , chap. vi. 
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apish things. Man’s moral nature is what it is, not what it 
was.” 

If, then, that conception of evolution is maintained which its 
own definition and laws require, theology finds no religious or 
ideal consideration that need hinder it in accepting the most 
absolute and radical form of the evolution theory without any 
thought of intervention at any point in the process. It feels no 
interest in insisting upon certain unbridged gaps in the series 
as essential at all to a religious view of the world. The most 
absolute evolution theory, so long as it is scientific at all, can be 
only a description of the process by which God has worked, of 
the method which he has employed. Theology is perfectly 
ready to accept the facts, whatever they may be. As it has been 
well said: “ Whichever way of creation God may have chosen, 
in none can the dependence of the universe on him become 
slacker, in none be drawn closer.” 11 

And more than this is true. Not only is the religious inter¬ 
est here not opposed to the scientific ; in one important particu¬ 
lar it is identical with it. For its own sake, theology can remain 
satisfied no longer with the old, inconsistent view of a virtual 
independence of the world in the larger part of it, and of direct 
dependence on God at certain points only, where we cannot yet 
trace the process of God’s working. It is quite unwilling to say 
God is only where we cannot understand him. It is quite unwill¬ 
ing to admit that increasing knowledge of God’s working is 
progressive elimination of God from the universe. It is quite 
unwilling to take its stand on gaps or base its arguments for God 
on ignorance. It believes in God —in a God upon whom the 
whole universe, in every least atom of it, and in every humblest 
spirit of it, is absolutely dependent. Of that dependence it is 
certain, and no study of the method of it can make it less certain. 

Theology rejoices, then, in the larger view evolution seems 
to give of the method, plan, and aim of God in the universe; in 
the great extension and strengthening of the design argument; 
in the harmony it brings into the divine methods, and in the 
enlarged conception of God in his immanence in the world. 


,x Lotze, op . «V., Vol. I, p. 374. 
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Outside of these general gains which the evolution theory 
seems to bring, and in which most would probably agree, exactly 
what does the detailed application of evolution to theological 
and ethical problems mean ? Is there not much confusion of 
thought here that seems often to end only in juggling with 
phrases, both on the side of the mechanical philosopher and on 
the side of the religious apologist ? 

If the entire evolution series, including man, with his moral 
and spiritual nature, is meant, then the later stages will be 
recognized, according to the law of cyclical movement, as higher, 
and as having their own peculiar phenomena and laws, and inter¬ 
preted accordingly, but with due regard to the lower stages. 

If the purely a?iimal organic evolution is meant, then the anal¬ 
ogy is taken wholly from the realm below man ; and, however 
suggestive, must obviously, on the principle of evolution itself, 
prove inadequate for an interpretation of the intellectual, moral, 
and spiritual life of man, and must finally break down, as it does 
even in the hands of so skilful and sympathetic an interpreter 
as Drummond. The analogy of organic evolution is only the 
farthest possible extension of the very fruitful analogy of the 
organism that has been so influential in the history of thought 
from Paul to Shaftesbury and Kant, and down to modern ethics 
and sociology. It is the most adequate analogy that nature fur¬ 
nishes us, and it is useful to apply it as fully as possible in order 
to discern the essential harmony of the laws in all the stages, 
and to see that the natural world is from the same hand as the 
moral ; but, after all is said, it is still only an analogy from 
nature, and quite inadequate to set forth all the life of the spirit 
in itself and its personal relations. We are spirits, not organ¬ 
isms, and society is a society of persons, not an organism. The 
theory of the evolution of the animal series, fully accepted, there¬ 
fore, in its most radical form, is still no universal solvent of 
ethical and theological questions where personal relations replace 
organic. It is a perversion of the evolution theory in its real 
entirety to attempt to bring all the higher stages under the laws 
of the lower. Yet this is what the application of evolution to 
theology and ethics seems to mean to many. The inadequacy 
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of the method is seen from the way in which many of the most 
serious difficulties have to be solved by bringing in considera¬ 
tions entirely apart from evolution. Although, therefore, the 
writer shares with the enthusiastic advocates of evolution in 
theology the freest acceptance of evolution in its fullest form, 
he does not have their confidence in its wonder-working power 
in theology. It is true that the attempt to state the entire 
ethical or sociological or theological problem in biological terms 
— in terms of life — of organic evolution, is very fascinating 
and sounds very scientific; but in truth its success is its failure, 
for it can succeed only by forgetting the essential nature of that 
with which it is dealing—spirit, not physical life. Guardedly 
used, the analogy is helpful, but adequate it never is. On the 
human stage of evolution we have reached persons and personal 
relations, and the laws are those of personal relations. God will 
deal with us on this stage in accordance with the principle of 
evolution, if he deals with us as persons and enters into personal 
relations with us. And this Christianity has always believed. 
The application of evolution here will simply mean, therefore, 
that in these personal relations with men God’s self-revelation at 
every stage will be adapted to men’s capacities to receive, and 
will progress as rapidly as possible; that the complete revelation 
in Christ comes as soon as there are men who can use it with 
value and preserve it for a progressive evaluation by those who 
follow. We have no call to show that in these personal rela¬ 
tions of men with men, or of God with men, all that occurs can 
be brought under the laws that hold on the lower stages. It is 
vain, therefore, to look for revolutionary results in the statement 
of individual theological doctrines from the theory of evolution 
in its narrower scope. Helpful analogies and suggestive points 
of view we shall have, but scarcely more. But the legitimate 
application of evolution in its entirety is a thing to be wel¬ 
comed, not feared. All God's ways are harmonious. 

3. As necessarily affected by historical criticism .—Of the 
mainly intellectual influences on theology, the most important 
must be that of historical criticism. Christianity is preeminently 
a historical religion, and such persistent and painstaking histor- 
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ical researches as those of the last sixty years must help us to 
more accurate and illuminating statements. Theology can be 
certain that the assured results of patient investigation (it is 
quite too early to dogmatize as to details in higher criticism, if 
we can ever do so), because they will show us more perfectly 
the method that God actually did take in his revelation of him-* 
self to men, will bring, not disaster, but great enrichment to 
theology. His ways are higher than our ways, and his thoughts 
than our thoughts. Some of the adjustments required will in 
the time of transition no doubt seem difficult and even threaten¬ 
ing ; but it is certain that, so far as we are able actually to find 
God's way — and this is the sole final result of historical criti¬ 
cism— it will be better than our way. And the time is not far 
distant, we may believe, when we shall enumerate the blessings 
of critical investigation, including the higher criticism. We 
shall rejoice in the better understanding of God involved in the 
more vivid setting forth of his persistent, patient, loving adapta¬ 
tion to men; we shall, indeed, have lost a uniform authoritative 
lawbook, but we shall have gained instead a living revelation of a 
living God in living men, rich and throbbing as life itself; we 
shall be grateful that the phenomena of the Bible disclosed by 
patient study compelled us to a restatement of the doctrine of 
inspiration that eliminated from it the mechanical, and brought 
it into full accord with the working of God in our own hearts as 
promised by Christ — never God alone, and never man alone, but 
always God and man, in a personal cooperation that means char¬ 
acter and love. We shall come to see with some surprise that 
a view of inspiration as really moral and spiritual, with its natural 
implications, has practically removed all our own difficulties con¬ 
cerning the Bible and disposed of the main attacks upon it, at 
the same time. 

Positively for theology these implications of the changed 
view of inspiration, which the results of historical criticism 
require, include, in the first place, a much fuller recognition of 
the principle of progress in revelation , that this involves inevi¬ 
tably the relative imperfection of the earlier stages and makes 
Christ the absolute standard in the Bible as well as out of it. 
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Theology never had any need to affirm any other principle than 
this, but it has certainly not yet fully adjusted itself to this fact. 

Further, this study of the Bible itself has brought out into 
striking light its one great purpose in absolute agreement with 
Paul’s own clear statement 12 — that it is neither science nor 
history, but solely and simply a record of the historical self¬ 
revelation of God to a single people and so to all men. This 
means that, even in books called historical, its writers are not 
interested in strict scientific history at all, any more than in some 
other books they are interested in pure natural science. Nature 
and history both concerned them only as revelations of God. A 
complete account of either lies quite outside their task. They 
select only those features that can be turned to religious account. 
They make no attempt to trace all the causal connections ; they 
do seek to show what both nature and, especially, history mean 
for religion—how God reveals himself in them. Because they 
concentrated themselves upon this one task, they are the world’s 
teachers in neither science, nor history, nor law, nor art, nor phi¬ 
losophy—but we all sit at their feet in religion. Even the histor¬ 
ical writers, especially in the Old Testament, are, therefore, prop¬ 
erly prophets, preaching from historical texts, and the Jews 
rightly called them so. 

In the third place, this more careful biblical study is making 
clear, what a really spiritual view of inspiration would lead us to 
expect, that, with all its wonderful unity of development, there 
is no mechanical unity in the Bible or even the New Testament, 
but that the different writers show individual reflections of a 
religious experience more or less common to them. In the New 
Testament this gives individual reflections of Christ. It is in this 
very way that we are able to approach any adequate conception 
of the real significance of Christ, and of that larger unity w r hich 
comes from him and not from the single expression of even his 
greatest disciple. No one view, no single expression, can suffice. 
The work of Christ is deeper and broader than any single state¬ 
ment of it, even in Scripture. The recognition of this fact has 
promise, not only of a reasonable freedom for theology, but of 

“2 Tim. 2:16-17. 
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large growth as well, and of a better appreciation of the rich¬ 
ness of the New Testament testimony itself. 

B. Moral and Spiritual Influences. —When we turn 
from the mainly intellectual influences on theology to those 
distinctly moral and spiritual, we may perhaps group them all 
under the two heads of the deepening sense of the value and 
sacredness of the person, and the growing recognition of Christ 
as the supreme person. 

i. The inevitable influence on theology of the sense of the value 
and sacredness of personality .—The greatest outcome of an advan¬ 
cing civilization is the deepening sense of the value of the indi¬ 
vidual person. This is the very flower and test of civilization. 
If it be true, as was said, that the sensitiveness as to the personal 
throughout is stronger in our age than in any preceding, this is 
certain in time to influence theology profoundly. It affects at 
once our view of inspiration and our whole doctrine of the spirit 
in its hidden working, and throws light on the providence of God, 
on the meaning of prayer, and on the obscurity of spiritual 
truth ; as well as affects the tone of the presentation of every 
doctrine. 

(i) Out of it grows at once the obligation of love, and of 
a love that not only includes all persons, but that is such a love 
as to include all virtues. It means, therefore, a true humanism, 
but no sentimentalism, for it looks only to the complete char¬ 
acter. This unity of the ethical life in love is the first clear step 
in an ultimate philosophy ; it is the most important inheritance 
left us by Edwards ; it is soundly biblical ; and it is constantly 
gainingground. But it is still fully recognized by few in theology. 
The old dualism of justice and love, or holiness and love, still 
works confusion in both ethics and theology. It is still too 
largely felt that there is division in God, that nature, law, and 
grace root in different purposes, instead of all working to the 
same end. Even those who have meant wholly to accept the all- 
embracing character of love have seldom carried it fearlessly 
out for God and for man at all times and in all conditions. But 
to carry entirely through this principle of the unity of the 
ethical life in love is the only logical consequence of the present 
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sense of the value of the person. “ Not that we love God, but 
that he loved us.” “ Every one that loveth is begotten of God 
and knoweth God.’* 

And it is the very sense of the sacredness and value of the 
person which has brought about the “reduction of the area of 
Calvinism*’ of which Fisher speaks. It is simply impossible to 
hold to arbitrary decrees in the old sense in the face of this 
conviction. The reaction, also, by elaborate argument and 
labored exegesis against the universal fatherhood of God, that 
all men as men are the children of God, is for a like reason 
simply hopeless. The conviction of the fatherhood of God has 
grown directly out of the representation of God by Christ, and 
its connection with the root cannot be severed by ever so elabo¬ 
rate an argument. 

(2) The deepening sense of the worth of the person means, 
in the second place, the recognition of the whole man. The whole 
man is expressed only in personal relations. Theology accepts 
heartily psychology’s new assertion of the unity of man, and 
seeks to take account of the entire spirit. It believes with 
modern philosophy that man is the key to all problems, but 
only the whole man. If I do not mistake the drift of modern 
thinking, it is in essential agreement with Lotze’s main contention, 
“that the nature of things does not consist in thoughts, and that 
thinking is not able to grasp it; yet perhaps the whole mind 
experiences in other forms of its action and passion the essential 
meaning of all being and action, thought subsequently serving 
it as an instrument, by which that which is thus experienced is 
brought into the connection which its nature requires, and is 
experienced in more intensity as the mind is master of this con¬ 
nection.” 13 This is no underrating of the intellectual, but an 
insistence that man is more than intellect, and, therefore, that an 
adequate philosophy, no less than an adequate theology, must 
take account of all the data—emotional and volitional as well 
as intellectual; aesthetic, ethical, and religious as well as mechan¬ 
ical. It is a revolt against a misnamed rationalism that knows 
only intellect, in favor of a genuine rationalism that knows the 

* s Op. cti. t Vol. II, pp. 359,360. 
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whole man. It believes, therefore, with Armstrong’s putting of 
Seth’s position, that “the language of morality or religion, the 
language which speaks of God in terms of our own highest expe¬ 
rience, is really truer than purely metaphysical language con¬ 
cerning God can be. 4 Religion and higher poetry .... carry 
us nearer to the meaning of the world than the formulae of an 
abstract metaphysics.’ ” 

(3) In the third place, this emphasis on the personal means 
for theology the exclusion of the mechanical (as contrasted with 
the spiritual) everywhere. It is noticeable that all agree essen¬ 
tially in this aim of excluding the mechanical, though they do 
not agree as to what is mechanical. It is this spirit that makes 
it so certain that the attempt to press the analogy of the lower 
evolution is wrong. It is this that leads strong conservatives 
like Frank, liberals like Pfleiderer, and Ritschlians like Herr¬ 
mann, all alike, to emphasize the importance of the inner 
spiritual evidence to Christianity. This movement logically 
requires of theology that it do not stop until it interpret all its 
strictly theological problems in terms of personal relation. The 
relations are nowhere more intensely personal. Theology will 
yet put more meaning than it ever has put into Christ’s declara¬ 
tion : 44 This is life eternal, that they should know thee the only 
true God, and him whom thou didst send, even Jesus Christ.” 
Deepening acquaintance with God is the one all-embracing 
problem of the Christian life; every step of it is a personal rela¬ 
tion ; and its laws are the laws of friendship. This steady and 
certain movement away from the mechanical to the personal is 
the inner ground of dissatisfaction with all natural, legal, and 
governmental analogies, applied, e. g ., to the doctrine of the 
atonement. The deep significance of Dr. Trumbull’s exhaustive 
survey in his remarkable books on The Blood Covenant and The 
Threshold Covenant is that he traces back so clearly analogies 
that have been otherwise interpreted to the closest personal 
relations. And yet the more or less mechanical analogies will 
pass away as only subordinately helpful, not because they are 
attacked from without, but because, in the deepening sense of 
the intensely personal nature of the relations involved, the basis 
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of their appeal will have broken down within. They will be set 
aside, not because they make too much of the work of Christ in 
his life or death, but because they make too little of it; because 
they leave our relation to him still too external and mechanical, 
and fail to bring it home to us as a moral reality. The more 
personal view believes that more truly and really than any other 
it can say: 41 He was wounded for our transgressions ; he was 
bruised for our iniquities; the chastisement of our peace was 
upon him; and with his stripes we are healed.” 

This interpretation of all strictly theological problems in 
terms of personal relations will bring great gain to theology in 
both simplicity and unity; it will make theology seem to many 
less scientific, because it will have dropped much technical lan¬ 
guage which has no longer any proper application; but it will 
have deepened in the same proportion the perception of the real 
spiritual problems, and will lean more on psychology and ethics, 
and less on metaphysics and jurisprudence. 

(4) The denial of the separation between sacred and secular 
things, which also grows out of the sense of the sacredness of 
personality, looks to the inevitable rejection of all sacramentalism 
as necessarily mechanical. It knows no sacred things, but 
only sacred persons. The sacredness of things and places and 
times is wholly borrowed from persons. And between things 
no line is to be drawn of sacred and secular. “All things are 
yours,” and all are means only, but all may be made means. 
There is to be war on the worldly spirit, but not on the world. 
We are to be in the world, though not of the world. It is 
by no means unimportant to a theology that intends to keep 
itself free from mere mechanism and superstition to see clearly 
two sides of the truth : that the most holy things are so only 
because they minister to the spirit of a living person, and that 
all things are to be so used as to give this ministration. If one 
chooses to say so, this is to make all things sacramental; but 
this is the death of the older sacramentalism which lives on the 
assertion of the sole virtue of certain things. Just now the doc¬ 
trine of the incarnation is being widely used to put new life into 
sacramentalism ; but it is only the sound of the word, not its true 
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meaning, which gives the view any support. The revelation of 
God in Christ is beyond all else personal, and only personal; it 
is no mere toying with the flesh of humanity. The church is no 
institution, but, as Fairbairn says, “the church is the people of 
God; wherever they are he is, and the church through him in 
them.” 14 

(5) The intense quickening of the social conscience , too, which also 
is born of the sense of the worth of the person, cannot help deep 
ening our insight into another side of biblical and Christian 
teaching. This is for theology simply the clear recognition o 
the large place given to the kingdom of God in the teaching of 
Christ. The astonishment is that, even apart from the explicit 
teaching as to the kingdom, with Christ’s statement of the great 
commandment before men, any other view could have been held. 
Flight from the world, and flight from human relations, were no 
legitimate growth from the spirit of Christ. In any case it 
would seem that we can never again forget that “we are mem¬ 
bers one of another.” And few principles have so many vital 
applications in theology. As certain as that the great com¬ 
mandment is love and that the great means to character is associ¬ 
ation, so certain is it that we are necessary one to another. As 
certain as that each has his own individual outlook on the divine, 
so certain is it that we need to share each other’s visions. The 
principle sheds its light on the problem of evil, and on the 
meaning of intercessory prayer, and on many another dark place 
in our thinking. Only through it is the full greatness of the 
human spirit seen, and the largeness of the life open to it, for it 
implies the divine friendship as well. All this is true, and much 
more. But we must not make here another false application of 
the analogy of the organism. To press, as many are now doing, 
the analogy of the organism is really to repudiate that out of 
which the whole development of the social conscience has come 
—the sense of the value of the individual person. 

(6) Every one of these considerations drawn from emphasis 
on the personal implies an increasing emphasis on the ethical that 
affects theology at every point. The very definition of religion 

14 Op . cif. t p. 530. 
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is changed. The separation of the ethical and religious is becom¬ 
ing impossible. The reality of the moral life of man seems to 
us now one of the main foundations of a religious view. And we 
can conceive no salvation that does not include character. We 
believe that the ethical is always involved in every genuine reli¬ 
gious experience. As Herrmann puts it: “Neither in what is 
opposed to duty, nor in what is indifferent to it, can we meet 
with God, or do we desire to do so.”* 5 We are compelled, there¬ 
fore, to a reinterpretation of the Reformation formula. We see 
with Paul in faith a real personal relation, but one that is the 
germ of real righteousness. To deny all worth to faith, any 
activity on the part of man, is simply to deny that that has taken 
place which it is the whole aim of redemption to bring about — 
the voluntary choosing to be a child of God, of like character 
with him. A thoroughly ethical conception of salvation affects 
theological statements in unlooked-for ways, and to an extent 
impossible even to indicate. It is no denial of a real forgiveness 
of sins, but it makes sin not less but more serious. On the other 
hand, it puts an absolute bar to the older Calvinism of salvation 
by divine decree, supposing that that made conceivable the idea 
of character at all. The atonement, too, can get its full meaning 
only as it is conceived as ethical throughout. 

(7) And if theology accepts the guidance, not only of ethics, 
but also of psychology, with what Paulsen calls its “voluntar¬ 
istic trend,” it must be practical. Certainly in religion—giving 
principles for life, a method of living—if anywhere, judgment 
by consequences ought to apply. Moreover, all doctrine is 
originally only the thought expression of experience or its sup¬ 
posed implications, and has, therefore, a solely practical source. 
And all doctrine must have meaning for life. It must be seen to 
bear on life; something must follow from it for attitude and 
conduct. This is the very ground of distinction between other 
truth and moral and spiritual truth. The latter is always an 
appeal to character. If it is not so, we may be very sure it is 
not correctly stated. The New England theologians, therefore, 
rightly sought a theology that could be preached . So far as 

15 Communion with God % p. 106. 
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theology is a science of practical religion, the test is genuine and 
needed, but it would cut severely much that goes under the 
name of theology. 

2. The influence on theology of the recognition of Christ as the 
supreme person .—All these deeper moral convictions of our time 
which we have been considering lead naturally to the recogni¬ 
tion of Christ as the supreme person, and therefore the supreme 
fact of history, and the supreme revelation of God, and this 
recognition in turn strengthens all the other convictions. This 
growing convergence of the thought of the world toward Christ 
is far the greatest fact of our time. At the end of every path 
there looms up before us this one great towering figure. The 
simple truth is that we stand face to face with the historical 
Christ, as it has been said, 44 in a sense and to a degree unknown 
to the church since the apostolic age.” It is a most significant 
fact that every single great life of Christ since the gospels is the 
product of but little more than the last sixty years. Every ray 
of light, historical, critical, philosophic, ethical, religious, has 
been concentrated upon him. No such study was ever given to 
any theme. It would be criminal thoughtlessness that could 
make that fact without effect in theology. Better to know Christ 
is certainly to be able to speak more adequately about him. And 
it would be our shame, not the glory of the Fathers, if in spite of 
the deepening knowledge of Christ, we were content to speak 
precisely as they spoke. We would much better try to speak as 
we believe they would speak now. The very movement itself 
makes it certain, however, that this is not to make Christ less, 
but more. 

(1) The recovery of the historical Christ, this growing recog¬ 
nition of his supremacy, means for theology, then, in the first place, 
that it accepts Christ in truth as the supreme revelation of God, 
its one great source of the knowledge of God’s character and 
purpose. With this fact it is in dead earnest. It does not deny 
that there are other sources, but it holds them to be distinctly 
subordinate. Christ and only Christ is adequate to give the Chris¬ 
tian conception of God. It welcomes gladly all other light, and 
it knows that the mind must do its best to bring into unity all 
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its possessions, but natural theology is for it supplementary 
rather than basic, subordinate to, not coordinate with, Christ. It 
seeks with all earnestness approximation to Christ's theology. 
It erects no altar to an unknown God; it takes refuge in neither 
scholasticism nor mysticism. It knows one God, the God 
revealed in Christ, and it accepts with confidence the affirma¬ 
tion of Christ: 44 He that hath seen me hath seen the Father; 
how sayest thou, show us the Father ? ” 

The cry 44 Back to Christ ” means for theology that Christ is 
really supreme, in the Bible and out of it. And it believes that 
any reaction against the cry so interpreted is doomed to failure. 
Theology must recognize the indispensable value of the apostolic 
testimony to Christ, but it must reserve the right (and it is vain 
to deny it) by legitimate historical criticism to appeal from the 
reflection of Christ to the Christ reflected. That Christ is Lord 
ought to be no divisive cry for any disciple of Christ. 

(2) And of the character of the God who reveals himself in 
Christ theology can have no doubt. It sees God in Christ; it 
knows and seeks no better name for him than Christ’s own con¬ 
stantly repeated name, Father. And when it seeks to interpret 
that name by Christ’s own spirit in life and death, it seems for 
the first time really to know what love and what sin are. God 
is no longer onlooker, nor even sovereign merely; but Father, 
holy and loving, who because he hates sin and knows its awful¬ 
ness, and yet loves with surpassing love his child, suffers in the 
sin of his child. It is no sentimentalism. The more the Father 
loves the child, the more he hates the sin of the child, and must 
use every means to put the sin away. On the other hand, the 
revelation of the Father alone brings his sin adequately to the 
man himself. It puts his sin »n the light of the suffering love of 
God, of what it costs the Father's heart, and brings home so the 
shame of it and the guilt of it as no punishment could possibly 
do. Christ’s conception of God as Father, as Fairbairn justly says, 
must be taken as the really ruling conception, determining all 
else in theology. 

(3) Historical criticism has brought us also into the very 
presence of the man Jesus, and has renewed for us, therefore, 
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the gospel's own emphasis on the humanity of Christ, almost 
forgotten by the church in spite of both gospels and creeds. 
But it is most significant that it is directly through this study 
of the humanity of Jesus that his lordship and divinity have 
become so plain. It is no Unitarian drift which the age has 
disclosed, and yet it accepts the emphasis on Christ's humanity. 
The religious need of the humanity of Christ is very great, 
for otherwise his whole life is unreal, and has no true relation 
to our life, and he could give to us no perfect revelation of 
the perfect filial relation to God. But more than this is true. 
It is supremely in the character of Christ that God stands fully 
revealed, and this character must be real — the real character 
of the man Jesus. His true humanity is, therefore, essential to 
the revelation of his divinity. The two stand in closest rela¬ 
tion. Not God and man, but God revealed because true man. 

(4) But there is one inference widely drawn from this newly 
awakened belief in the divinity of Christ, against which, it 
seems to the writer, earnest and honest protest should be 
made. The evangelical church knows well, with van Dyke, 16 
that “the unveiling of the Father in Christ was and continued 
to be, and still is, the palladium of Christianity;" and no age 
has had a more thorough and intelligent conviction of the 
lordship and divinity of Christ than ours. This conviction is 
the deepest and most inspiring influence in theology today; 
but this conviction is grounded on straightforward historical 
study of the character of Christ, not on metaphysical specula¬ 
tion. It can be no service to the church, it would seem, under 
this fresh and independent conviction to react toward a really 
metaphysical tritheism, affirming social relations and love within 
the Godhead, in the immanent trinity. The attempt has been 
widely approved, but I cannot doubt that, so far as it becomes 
a living faith, it means tritheism pure and simple, and will 
surely bring its own punishment. This, at least, is true: noth¬ 
ing calls for more absolute and complete personality than love 
and social relations. To affirm social relations, therefore, in 
the Godhead is to assert absolute tritheism. And no possible 

16 The Gospel for an Age of Doubts p. 110. 
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manipulation of the terms can avoid it. The analysis of self- 
consciousness, also, taken from Hegel — to put it flatly—helps 
not at all to a real trinity and proves nothing. It is far better 
that we should admit that vve simply do not understand the 
eternal trinity than that by explanations that do not explain we 
should be driven to ascribe three persons to God in the only sense 
in which we can understand person, and not be able to say that 
God is one person in any sense we can understand. This new 
tritheism seems to me far less defensible than even the oldest 
credal statements of the trinity, for those were at least scrupu¬ 
lously careful to insist that the distinctions in the Godhead were 
not personal, but that God was in truth one. We are likely to 
find the biblical doctrine of the trinity more satisfying both 
intellectually and religiously than any later abstractly wrought 
out statements. We believe in one God, our Father, concretely 
and supremely revealed and brought nigh with absolute and 
abiding assurance in Christ, and making himself known in the 
hearts of all who will receive him, in the most intimate, constant, 
and powerful, but not obtrusive, friendship possible to man, giv¬ 
ing thus the supreme conditions of both character and happiness. 

Moreover, the religious need of the strict unity of God is 
very great. I want to know that God himself, the infinite 
source of all, is my Father; that he, not some second being, 
loves me. And this is the very significance of Christ that God 
is in him, speaks and works through him. This seems to be 
Christ’s constant testimony, and the one view that includes both 
sides of John’s representation of him. It is the whole meaning 
of Christ that he reveals God himself, that we may see God’s 
love in his love. Less than this seems still to leave us far from 
the gospel, as Luther felt, and underestimates the significance 
of Christ. “ He that hath seen me hath seen the Father.” 
Unitarianism emphasizes the humanity of Christ to preserve the 
unity of God, the true view emphasizes the divinity of Christ to 
preserve the unity. 

(5) But it is the greatest glory of this new sense of the his¬ 
torical Christ that, whether we are able adequately or in agree¬ 
ment to phrase his relation to us or to God, the fact stands out 
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with increasing clearness for all men that simply coming into 
his presence we find the key to the meaning of life, we find 
ourselves, we find God. Not apologetically, therefore, not 
with misgiving, but in glad confidence, we own him Lord. In 
our intellectual formulations of his person we may not satisfy 
one another. But “no man can say Jesus is Lord, but in the 
Holy Spirit.” It is hardly possible to mistake, e. g ., the note of 
personal confession and joy in these words of Adolf Harnack: 
“When God and everything that is sacred threatens to dis¬ 
appear in darkness, or our doom is pronouhced; when the 
mighty forces of inexorable nature seem to overwhelm us, and 
the bounds of good and evil to dissolve; when, weak and weary, 
we despair of finding God at all in this dismal world — it is then 
that the personality of Christ may save us.” 17 

When theology tries now honestly to take account of these 
great convictions of our own age, it only attempts more 
adequately to conceive the great abiding truths of Christianity, 
and make them real to this generation. It seeks to be more 
Christian —closer to the very spirit and teaching of Christ, its 
supreme authority; more personal and reverent of personality — 
insisting on the whole man and the personal relations which are 
essential in every moral and spiritual problem ; more biblical — 
with unfaltering faith in the historical revelation of God, and 
owning the priceless value of the reflections of Christ in his own 
generation, it means to give a weight to biblical statements in 
theology that has not yet been given; more historical —for it 
wishes humbly to know the actual way that God has taken, not 
its own imaginings; more practical —for it looks only to life, the 
highest life; more ethical —for it knows that to be a child of 
God is to be of like character with God; more social — for it 
remembers the great commandment:—Christian, personal, 
biblical, historical, practical, ethical, social, and, once again and 
supremely, Christian. “ Other foundation can no man lay than 
that which is laid, which is Jesus Christ.” “ And this is life 
eternal that they should know thee, the only true God, and him 
whom thou didst send, even Jesus Christ.” 

17 Christianity and History , p. 47. 
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Four principal suggestions, indicated below by italics, are made in 
President Harper’s article, “ Shall the Theological Curriculum be Modi¬ 
fied, and How?” (the American Journal of Theology, Vol. Ill, 
pp. 45-66). The first two do not commend themselves to me ; with 
the last two I am in substantial agreement. 

1. The seminaries should make up certain deficiencies of college educa¬ 
tion , especially in science andpsychology . 

Because some students come from small denominational colleges 
which give no instruction in those branches, it does not follow that 
the seminaries should provide it. If the third-rate colleges do not fur¬ 
nish it, students should take a year or two in a good scientific school, 
or, if they are enrolled as members of a seminary which is a depart¬ 
ment of a university, they can learn more in the scientific courses of the 
university than in the seminary. Law schools do not teach political 
economy and history, nor medical schools chemistry, for those studies 
belong to the college. Some years ago many law and medical stu¬ 
dents, even at Harvard, were from small colleges, or had never seen a 
college, and elementary instruction was given. But, in the interest of 
those professions and of the community, the standard of admission was 
raised and the schools limited to strictly professional education. The 
real difficulty for the seminaries is precisely.opposite to lack of scien¬ 
tific knowledge. Many college students are taking the scientific rather 
than the classical course. Even at Dartmouth 49 per cent, are in the 
scientific department. In the universities a large majority do not 
elect Greek. Some of these men, late in their course, decide to 
become ministers, but, not having Greek, cannot enter the seminaries. 
Yet the education they have had is a good preparation for the minis¬ 
try, as President Harper rightly argues. The seminaries should receive 
them and give such instruction in Greek as is needed. This very 
change has been made at Andover the present year. As to English 
literature, that is now taught in the colleges, and in the seminary 
there should be, not elementary instruction, but clubs for the study of 
the poets (which Andover has), while practice in writing should be 
gained by preparing essays in the various departments. 
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2. The seminaries should prepare students for other kinds of Christian 
work besides preaching . 

With this suggestion I do not agree. The pastoral care always has 
been and always should be taught. Few churches have both a preacher 
and a pastor. Nine-tenths of the graduates will be clergymen in coun¬ 
try parishes, and each must be preacher and pastor — the best possible 
arrangement; for to preach well the minister must know his people. 
Even in city churches, as a rule, the work is not divided among two or 
more ministers. Those who are to do special work, as secretaries of 
Christian associations or of charitable organizations, may profitably 
spend a year in the seminary, taking courses in the Bible, theology, 
and social science, for which no change in the curriculum is needed; 
or, still better, may attend schools established for the training of 
Christian workers. In the churches the laity should do a good part 
of the work and not turn it over to paid officials. The main object 
of a seminary is, and should be, the training of preachers. It is 
preaching the churches want. The seminaries should not attempt, on 
the one hand, to exercise the functions of a college, nor, on the other 
hand, the preparation of all kinds of Christian workers, but should be 
devoted to the training of preachers and pastors. 

3. There should be a considerable proportioti of elective courses. 

To this I heartily assent. Certain studies, to be sure, are necessary 
to all preachers. Their profession is in itself an election of the Bible, 
theology, church history, and homiletics, just as the study of law and 
medicine is the pursuit of certain kinds of knowledge. But there 
should also be other courses made elective, and opportunity to specialize 
in one or another department. The chief additions are the history of 
religions and social ethics. After the first year the student should' be 
encouraged to specialize on biblical, theological, or historical lines. 
At Andover (of which I speak because I know it best) more than half 
of the courses offered are elective, and every student is required to 
choose one-third of his work from electives. President Harpers elec¬ 
tive dream is a very good description of the Andover that now is. It is 
the oldest seminary, not “of a century or more/ 1 but of ninety years ago; 
but it has departed widely from the original model, partly in subjects, 
and more in method, scope, and adaptation to the tastes of students. 

4. Hebrew and Greek should not be required of all students . 

Agreed, especially as to Hebrew. For many students the study of 

Hebrew is a sheer waste of time. Its requirement is a tradition from 
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the days when there were no commentaries, and when the doctrine of 
verbal inspiration called for microscopic exegesis of the text in the 
original. The historical and literary method of studying the Old 
Testament may be pursued intelligently without knowledge of Hebrew. 
Those who have acquired it can use a better class of commentaries than 
the books provided for Sunday-school teachers, but one can get on 
very well without it. In this seminary not one-fifth, but one-ninth, of 
the time, that is, one-third of the first year, is given to Hebrew, and it 
is not required afterward. Even so, in some cases it might well be 
remitted altogether. As to Greek, I take somewhat the same view, 
yet those who have studied that language in college may easily and 
profitably master New Testament Greek. In my judgment, German 
is of more value to theological students than either Hebrew or 
Greek. 

As to location, there are advantages in a university and in a city. 
But a country town near a city has also great advantages. Study is 
without distractions, the spiritual life is promoted without going into 
“retreats” for part of the time, and yet there is easy access to the 
city. 

I doubt the wisdom of sending students to spend a few weeks each 
year with pastors. The students come from active work in the churches 
and may teach in churches near the seminary. A better arrangement 
is that of becoming assistants, for a year or two after graduation, to 
pastors of large churches, an arrangement which is now adopted in sev¬ 
eral Congregational parishes, and is common among Episcopalians. 

George Harris. 

Andover Theological Seminary. 


President Harper’s position as head of a great new institution in 
a great new city gives him a peculiar advantage. He is unfettered by 
precedents, and he can test the schemes which he is so expert in fram¬ 
ing. But he has his disadvantages. He has never been a pastor, a 
preacher, or even a student of theology. Actual experience in these 
relations would, I think, have made him somewhat more slow in charg¬ 
ing to our theological seminaries, and especially to their defective 
method and organization, so large a share of the present shortcomings 
of the churches. The remedy which he suggests is a radical one: 
the seminaries should have a metropolitan and university location, and 
seminary training should be conducted by purely university methods. 
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Further experience will possibly convince him that this remedy is 
impracticable, inasmuch as it would involve the abolition in his own 
denomination of all seminaries but his own. 

John Foster once wrote an essay on Some Causes by which Evangelical 
Religion has been Rendered Unacceptable to Men of Cultivated Taste . 
I do not know that among these causes he mentioned theological 
seminaries. The fact that so large a proportion of the able preachers 
and pastors of our city churches have come from the country semina¬ 
ries should have led Dr. Harper to qualify his intimation that church 
abandonment and pastoral weakness are the product of these institu¬ 
tions. They are without doubt capable of improvement, but they have 
made the Christian ministry in America the most intelligent of the 
learned professions, and it is greatly to their credit that with means so 
insufficient they have done so much for public instruction. 

The chief mistake of the article before us, in my judgment, is that 
of its point of view. It is conceived from the point of view of the 
scholar and specialist, rather than from the point of view of the 
preacher and pastor. It does not take account of the real object of 
the theological seminary — that of fitting the average candidate for 
the ministry to do his work as preacher and pastor in the average 
church. Granting that a young man has had three years of academic 
and four years of college training, what theological studies should he 
ordinarily pursue to fit him for ordination and for success in his call¬ 
ing ? Dr. Harper would give him one hurried year of encyclopaedia, 
to show him what there is to be learned, and would then remit him to 
the pursuit of some specialty. His principal work must be done in 
some one of the six departments of Old Testament, New Testament, 
church history, systematic theology, sociology, or homiletics, while 
theme-writing, natural science, psychology, pedagogy, music, or medi¬ 
cine may be given the second place in his attention. I do not under¬ 
stand, however, that either Hebrew or Greek would be required in any 
portion of the course. 

The scheme seems to me exposed to both general and special 
objections. The general objection is that it fails to give to the average 
college graduate that all-round preparation for his work which the 
churches may reasonably require. One year does not suffice to give 
that thorough grounding in the Hebrew Bible, the Greek Testament, 
church history, systematic theology, homiletics, pastoral theology, and 
elocution which is indispensable to a well-equipped ministry. Three 
years are barely sufficient for this elementary work; and, until this 
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elementary work is finished, special studies have no proper place. In 
this respect the theological seminary should conform its policy to that 
of the best schools of other professions. In order to graduation, the 
school of law insists upon the candidate's attainment of a certain 
minimum of knowledge with regard to all the main branches of legal 
science, and much knowledge about contracts does not make up for 
the absence of knowledge about evidence. The school of medicine 
will not graduate a man who has never studied anatomy, even though 
he may be an expert in materia medica. The Military Academy at 
West Point and the Naval Academy at Annapolis provide a compre¬ 
hensive training in all the branches pertinent to their respective pro¬ 
fessions, and specialization is not encouraged until the student 
graduates and is assigned to some particular department of service. 
In a similar way the theological seminary should regard its office to 
be the furnishing of the most thorough elementary theological train¬ 
ing, leaving special studies to be pursued after the seminary course is 
finished. 

To allow college graduates to omit Hebrew and Greek from their 
theological studies insures, to my mind, a great decline in the learn¬ 
ing and influence of our coming ministry. I am one of those who 
believe that it is richly worth the while for the student to take Hebrew, 
even though he never uses it after his three-years’ course is over. 
There is an understanding of Hebraistic usage which can be gotten in 
no other way, and the oriental atmosphere and phraseology of the 
class-room tinge all his after-studies. No man, moreover, knows 
whether he has the capacity for Semitic studies until he has attacked 
them. Many good Hebrew scholars will be lost to the church when 
Hebrew is made purely elective. And the argument applies yet more 
forcibly to Greek. That men who have had a classical training in 
college should be permitted to drop their Greek on entering the 
seminary seems to me a policy most irrational and disastrous. 

On the other hand, the admission into the theological course of 
certain other studies which properly belong to the college unduly 
hampers the course, makes it less strictly theological, and takes time 
from the very work for which the traditional three years is already far 
too short. It is quite true that many a student needs training in Eng¬ 
lish. But it is quite beside the purpose of a theological seminary to 
teach him mere English. He should have learned this before he came 
to the seminary, nor can the seminary be expected to make up his 
deficiencies. Some seminary students, college graduates though they 
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are, cannot spell — shall the seminary teach spelling? And so with 
English grammar and natural science. Let the seminaries exert pres¬ 
sure upon the colleges, and the colleges in turn upon the academies; 
let the preliminary training be made more thorough; but do not let 
the time of theological instructors be frittered away in teaching what 
belongs to the lower stages of education. 

I am far from denying that the theological seminaries do now inci¬ 
dentally help men in all these respects to supply the defects of their 
early training. Much of science and of philosophy is taught, though 
not systematically and of set purpose, in connection with the depart¬ 
ment of systematic theology; and much of rhetoric and composition 
is taught, in connection with the department of homiletics. But to 
make these things main features of a theological course would be to 
defeat the purpose of that course, which can be successful only as it 
gives time predominantly to theology. Similarly I dissent from Dr. 
Harper’s plan of attending to the religious life of the seminary by 
providing monastic “ retreats,” in which religion can be specifically 
cultivated. Let the spirit of instructors be what it should be, and no 
such retreats will be needed. Daily prayer will obviate the necessity of 
special monthly or half-yearly periods of seclusion. 

The scheme unintentionally plays into the hands of those who regard 
the Scriptures as a somewhat antiquated source of doctrine, who doubt 
the possibility of deducing from them any consistent scheme of theology, 
and who esteem modern inspiration as better than that which is three 
thousand or more years old. It permits a man to enter the ministry 
without systematic instruction as to the harmony and unity of Christian 
truth, while at the same time it encourages a one-sided and fragmentary 
development that promises the exploitation of multitudinous eccen¬ 
tricities of belief in our churches. We could not, and would not, pre¬ 
vent individual interpretations of Scripture, but we would prepare the 
way for these by a thorough study of theology as a system. There is 
such a thing as the analogy of faith, and every preacher should know 
something of it. The churches demand rounded and well-equipped 
men in the ministry, and we should not give them mere specialists or 
pedagogues. They need men, indeed, who can think, and who know 
how to correlate what they learn in one department with what they 
learn in another. But thinking and correlating, to be of value, pre¬ 
suppose an acquaintance with elementary facts. This acquaintance 
with facts our seminaries seek to give. Dr. Harper’s plan, I fear, would 
lead to partial inductions and premature conclusions—a science free 
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from traditions, indeed, but a science that is falsely so called. The 
seminaries are not universities; they are professional schools. They 
were founded in order to make preachers, pastors, and missionaries, 
and not to make technical scholars and scientific specialists. With their 
present endowment and equipment they cannot do the work of the uni¬ 
versity ; nor, if they could, would it be well for them to attempt it. 

Tliere is one suggestion in Dr. Harper’s article which, in spite of 
these animadversions, I think of value. It is his suggestion that in 
all our seminaries a larger amount of time should be given to the study 
of the English Bible. But to do this requires, in the case of most of 
us, not only an additional professor and an increased endowment, but 
also the addition of another year to the course of study. At present 
we do what we can with the time at our disposal. We give the student 
a start in his Bible study, teach him a method of interpretation, and give 
him an example of thorough and minute investigation of single Scrip¬ 
ture books. A larger and broader treatment of Scripture is, indeed, 
desirable. We believe that our best students learn this for themselves. 
Since we have our option to teach small portions thoroughly or large 
portions superficially, we choose the former alternative, and we believe 
that every discerning pupil approves our choice. 

The fixed curriculum of our theological seminaries is not the same 
thing that it was fifty years ago. It has grown with the needs of the 
churches, and it expresses the wisdom of several generations. I have 
hope that larger means will in time enable us to lengthen our course 
and to do a better work. President Harper has done well in calling 
attention to one present need. But the need is not to be supplied by 
giving up our requirement of Hebrew and Greek. If these come to 
be neglected, study of the English Bible will be discounted with them. 
Let us do the one, and not leave the other undone. And, when our 
students have finished their systematic and elementary studies in the 
main branches of theology, we will gladly send some of the brightest 
and aptest of them, not to the Chicago Theological Seminary, nor to 
the Chicago Divinity School — tor we so far agree with Dr. Harper as 
to think that the name of that should be changed — but to the Uni¬ 
versity of Chicago, to prepare themselves, by post-graduate work, for 
professorships and for other special lines of service, for which, fortu¬ 
nately, the average preacher and pastor is not qualified, and to which 
he is not called. Augustus H. Strong. 

Rochester Theological Seminary, 

Rochester, N. V. 
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Dr. Harper’s article entitled, “ Shall the Theological Curriculum be 
Modified, and How?”, interests me very much; partly because I see 
that Dr. Harper has arrived, by independent observation and reflec¬ 
tion, at certain conclusions which I published in 1883 in the then* 
Princeton Review; but chiefly because he recommends even more radi¬ 
cal changes in the prevailing methods of theological education than 
those I suggested sixteen years ago. Dr. Harper recognizes the fact 
that election of studies in theological seminaries has become essential — 
a doctrine which I have preached for many years — and he also states 
very forcibly the imperative need of modifying the exaggerated benefi¬ 
ciary system which has so enfeebled the ministry. The uniformity of 
program becomes more and more harmful, because it is now con¬ 
trasted with the freedom of study obtaining in the graduate schools 
which have come into existence within the last twenty-five years; and 
the degrading effects of the indiscriminate beneficiary system are so 
manifest that no argument on that subject is any longer required. 

These are seminary evils, and may there be remedied; but, in my 
judgment, there is something deeper which keeps young men of prom¬ 
ise out of the ministry. Dr. Harper speaks as if it were the seminary 
which has become unattractive to the best young men. In my belief 
it is more the profession than the seminary which is unattractive. To 
many young men the ministry seems to be a profession which is not 
as untrammeled as the other learned professions, and which subjects a 
man, as he grows older and wiser, to grave temptation to insincerity. 
The youth going out of college, who has obtained some clear, though 
partial, view of various departments of knowledge, perceives in them all 
a steady expansion, or at least a continual change. He knows that 
many things habitually taught thirty years ago have proved to be 
untrue; or, at least, have been replaced by more comprehensive or 
more accurate doctrine. He observes in the other learned professions 
that men expect to change their minds as years go on, and do not 
hold at sixty just the same opinions which they held at thirty. He 
sees throughout society a general expectation of new light and new 
truth in every field of human knowledge. But, on the other hand, the 
minister seems to be expected to hold throughout life a fixed, unchang¬ 
ing body of opinions; and his livelihood, or at least his comfort in 
life, seems to depend on the unchangeableness of his convictions on 
subjects which relate to the highest interests of humanity. The young 
student of today looks with grave suspicion on this situation of the 
ministry; he can hardly conceive that fixity of opinion on the most 
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difficult subjects of human speculation can be consistent with candor 
or .with logical precision of thought. Now, candor and incisive clear¬ 
ness in reasoning are the intellectual qualities which the best young 
’men of today most respect and admire. They perceive plainly enough 
the immense ethical opportunity which the preacher enjoys; but they 
are afraid that this opportunity is purchased in many instances by the 
sacrifice of candor in public speech, and of the delights of a lifelong 
search for new truth, or can be used to the full only by one who lacks 
intellectual curiosity and the power of clear thinking. To remedy 
the main evils in the seminary will not suffice, therefore, to recruit the 
profession with the best young men. It will be further necessary to 
modify the adverse conditions under which the ministerial profession 
now labors. The community must come to believe that the ministry 
shares the modern scientific spirit, which implies curiosity, freedom, 
and an indefinite reach for truth-seeking. 

Dr. Harper dwells on the undemocratic quality of the theological 
curriculum. While I agree with him that the ordinary theological 
seminary is out of sympathy with democracy, I believe that it is not 
so much the seminary, or its curriculum, which is undemocratic, as it 
is the creeds or the rituals of the churches which the seminary fur¬ 
nishes with ministers. Are not the Evangelical creeds correctly 
described as exclusive ? Is not a modern Protestant church a highly 
exclusive organization ? Here again it seems to me that Dr. Harper 
does not go to the root of the matter, when he complains that the 
seminary is undemocratic. Primitive Christianity was democracy 
itself; but a modern Evangelical church is distinctly aristocratic for 
this world and the next. 

Dr. Harper insists that the seminary should not be a place 11 in 
which men are to learn certain views, or to receive and adopt certain 
opinions.” Nothing can be more timely and admirable than this doc¬ 
trine; but so long as ministers are educated in denominational semi¬ 
naries, expressly maintained to educate men for churches which hold 
certain stiff, unchanging creeds, how can the theological seminary be 
anything else than a place where young men are taught certain views 
which they are expected to hold for life? The denominational semi¬ 
nary is, in practice, a place where students adopt certain opinions and 
undertake to promulgate them. 

In some of his recommendations Dr. Harper is less specific than 
one could wish. Thus, what is that general and comprehensive knowl¬ 
edge of the Scriptures which, in his view, all should acquire ? Is it an 
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approximate and superficial knowledge, as against a precise and thor¬ 
ough knowledge ? It cannot be a knowledge of only parts of the 
Scriptures, for it would not then be comprehensive. Yet, if all theo¬ 
logical students are really to obtain a general and comprehensive 
knowledge of the Scriptures, what else will they have time for ? One 
is driven to suppose that Dr. Harper intends by this formidable phrase 
some outline or sketch of the Scriptures, else it certainly could not be 
required of all. In another connection Dr. Harper complains very 
properly that neither the college student nor the theological student 
of today knows his English Bible. 

Many of Dr. Harper’s recommendations in detail are admirable. 
He objects strenuously to the requirement of Hebrew within the semi¬ 
nary ; and it is greatly to be hoped that his objection will be taken to 
heart by the managers of all theological seminaries. The Divinity 
School of Harvard University ceased several years ago to require the 
study of the Hebrew language. The study of the Hebrew language in 
most theological seminaries has long been a farce; and Dr. Harper 
truly says that no greater farce can be found in any field of educational 
work. Nevertheless, as I pointed out in 1883, it remains very desir¬ 
able that every student of theology should have a fair knowledge of 
Latin, Greek, Hebrew, and German. An adequate knowledge of these 
languages should have been obtained in college by every student who 
was looking forward to the ministry; and all theological schools 
should require a college education of all candidates for admission. 

Dr. Harper recommends an increased attention to English litera¬ 
ture and to the English language. He says, indeed, that there should 
be a special chair of instruction in the English language in every well- 
organized seminary. The substance of this recommendation I heartily 
agree with; yet I cannot but think that the study of English literature, 
with practice in writing, and careful instruction in the elements of a 
good style, ought to form a part of the college education of candi¬ 
dates for the ministry. So, too, with regard to the knowledge of psy¬ 
chology, political economy, history, and science for which Dr. Harper 
pleads. The elements of these subjects are all prerequisites for theo¬ 
logical study, and should, therefore, be included in the college train¬ 
ing of candidates for the ministry. It is not to be expected that the 
seminary should provide for the elementary teaching of these subjects. 

But assuming that the candidate for admission to the theological 
seminary brings with him an adequate collegiate training, I entirely 
agree with Dr. Harper that the theological curriculum itself requires 
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grave changes. If free election of studies is allowed within the semi¬ 
nary, and courses are provided in sufficient variety to give the stu¬ 
dent a fair degree of choice, intelligent experimenting by both 
teachers and students will in a few years develop the most desirable 
and useful combinations of studies. The courses offered must, of 
course, include Old Testament and New Testament studies, ecclesias¬ 
tical history, comparative religion, the philosophy of religion, the his¬ 
tory of the Christian doctrines, and scientific methods of charity and 
reform. 

Finally, I value highly Dr. Harper’s recommendation of “clinical” 
instruction. He has in mind actual observation of the moral and 
social conditions in crowded districts — observation strictly analogous 
to that of the physician at the bedside or the geologist in the field. 
His recommendation of an apprenticeship for every young graduate in 
theology is also an interesting and useful one. An active pastor in a 
city church could nowadays make good use of such apprentices. This 
recommendation naturally accompanies another of Dr. Harper’s sug¬ 
gestions— namely, that the theological seminary distinctly undertake 
to produce for the service of the church, not only preachers, but teach¬ 
ers and administrative officers for its charitable and social work. The 
seminary’s requirements would, of course, be different for these dif¬ 
ferent groups; but a broad elective system in the seminary would 
lend itself to the best preparation of members of any one of the 
groups. 

Dr. Harper seems to contemplate some cooperation between theo¬ 
logical seminaries and medical schools for the production of practical 
workers in both fields. This project seems to me eminently unsafe. 
If the church is to employ medical officers, they should be men of 
medical training exclusively. The church should not become respon¬ 
sible for an inferior sort of medical officer. 

Every president of a university will, of course, agree with Dr. Har¬ 
per that the theological curriculum can best be carried on in connec¬ 
tion with a university, and preferably with an urban university. In no 
other way can the necessary broadening of theological education be so 
promptly and effectually brought about. 

Dr. Harper’s paper ought to be seriously considered by every 
board of trustees and every faculty of a theological school in the 
United States. Charles W. Eliot. 

Harvard University, 

Cambridge, Mass. 
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President Harper’s paper on the theological curriculum is full of 
valuable suggestions and sagacious criticisms. His mind is virile, 
eagerly observant, committed to progress, impatient of unreality. The 
helpfulness of such a mind, as a factor in educational evolution, is 
large. It challenges traditions, it disturbs quiescent routines, it 
invades the dusty security of obsolete methods. Its sturdy question¬ 
ing of things long taken for granted reminds one of Browning’s refer¬ 
ence to Luther in Paracelsus: 

His plain denial of established points 
Ages had sanctified and men supposed 
Could never be oppugned while earth was under 
And heaven above them. 

In no department of education should the frank questioning of 
methods be more welcome than in the divinity school. Ever present 
is the danger that a veil, curiously woven of natural and artificial ele¬ 
ments, shall be let down between the theological seminary and the 
world, separating the one from the other; and, from the point of view 
of the seminary, obstructing its sense of “the requirement of modern 
times.” To rend this veil in twain is, we assume, the motive of Presi¬ 
dent Harper. This, at all events, he does, and with a two-edged 
sword, which, while it cuts through much that ought to be shorn away 
from the theological curriculum, strikes at some things which, in our 
judgment, ought resolutely to be maintained. We cannot too earnestly 
express our concurrence with President Harper in his statement of the 
ends to be held in mind if the curriculum of the theological seminary is 
to be modified in accordance “with the assured results of modern psy¬ 
chology and pedagogy, as well as with the demands which have been 
made apparent by our common experience.” We believe that the 
work should be so adjusted as to render it attractive to the best men; 
that allowance should be made for the taste and capacity of the indi¬ 
vidual student; that seminary work should encourage lifelong habits 
of study which should grow stronger from year to year ; and that that 
training is demanded “ which, upon the whole, will best adapt the indi¬ 
vidual to his environment.” Among the many suggestions and criti¬ 
cisms contained in President Harper’s fertile paper we wish to select 
seven for special comment, as representing the sound wisdom and 
common sense of his main position. 

Against two traditional practices of seminary life — its monastic 
seclusion and its enfeebling benefaction — the president of the Univer- 
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sity of Chicago lifts up his voice in tones which should echo eastward 
and westward : 

1. Monastic seclusion is one of the most subtle perils of seminary 
life. From the animating and wholesome excitements of the university 
and the college men relapse into the restricted and hypercritical world 
of the seminary. If allowed to live apart from the world, as within a 
monastery, they run enormous risks. Petty jealousies tend to obliter¬ 
ate noble and sacred ambitions; scholasticism unrelieved by social 
service hardens into unspirituality; lack of contact with men of affairs 
begets strange and impossible standards of conduct. All this should 
be changed. If existing rural seminaries cannot be removed to towns, 
no new seminaries should be founded in country places. The student 
who is to give his life for men should live among men, and among 
those who are working for men. Along with his scholastic training 
should proceed his training in social and evangelistic efficiency through 
contact at short range with the great human facts of life. 

2. Enfeebling benefaction. — The noblest motives have animated the 
donors of scholarship funds to theological seminaries, but grave perils 
hover in the train of such gifts. A man’s comparative poverty ought 
not to constitute the primary ground of his eligibility to partake of 
scholarship funds. Many poor men seek to enter the ministry, but 
poverty is, in itself, no qualification for the ministry. Where such 
funds are administered as charitable gifts they tend to enfeeble the 
recipients. They differentiate the seminary unfavorably from other 
professional schools; they breed unmanly jealousies ; they imperii self- 
respect ; they tempt to untruth. They should be removed from the 
eleemosynary basis and be placed upon the competitive basis. Men 
should win them by merit, not plead for them in supplicatory letters. 
This system of enfeebling benefaction cannot too soon, nor too abso¬ 
lutely, be broken up. The ministry cannot hold its own beside other 
professions until the pauperizing of its students is brought to an end. 

In addition to his salutary protests against erroneous conditions 
still clinging to the seminary system, President Harper advocates cer¬ 
tain lines of progress: 

i. Larger provision for the training of teachers. — His observations 
upon this subject are most wise. Certain men have teaching gifts of 
which they may be unconscious until the strenuous theological disci¬ 
plines awaken those slumbering powers. For the development of such 
men provision must be made if the schools of theology are to equal in 
academic distinction the schools of medicine and of law. Special 
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opportunities should be presented to men of very high grades of intel¬ 
lectual power, whereby they may specialize long and under the most 
favorable conditions in their chosen departments. These opportunities 
should not be limited to residence in foreign universities. Provision 
should be made for very advanced specialization in this country, in the 
higher theological disciplines. 

2. The lengthening of the seminary course. — The traditional “ three 
years” should be augmented by larger and richer periods of time for 
those who will use them. The “fourth year” is essential; with a fifth, 
sixth, and seventh year made possible under an extensive scheme of 
graduate work leading to the degree of doctor in divinity. Graduate 
work should not be regarded chiefly as the opportunity for men in the 
pastorate to take a breathing spell from active toil, for the recruiting 
of their intellectual energies. Valuable as is such a function of the 
graduate curriculum, it is secondary to the major function of mature, 
comprehensive preparation for life work on the part of those who are 
to begin their ministry within the searching and exacting conditions of 
the twentieth century. The ministry in days to come is “not to be 
entered into unadvisedly or lightly.” 

3. The development of the seminar method. — The “assured results of 
modern psychology and pedagogy” contain no law more fundamental 
than the law of self-activity. From the kindergarten to the professional 
school that law is operative wherever scientific methods are recognized. 
The seminar is the highest academic illustration of self-activity. To 
deal effectively with modern problems of theology, of history, and of 
exegesis is impracticable without the seminar. 

4. University connection. — The enforced limitations of the theo¬ 
logical curriculum shut out the possibility of introducing science to 
the extent demanded by President Harper. But the need in this 
direction is met by university connection. Let a seminary enter into 
relations of comity with a university, let the use of the university privi¬ 
leges be restricted to men of comparatively high scholarship, let the 
university hold its theological guests strictly accountable for faithful 
work, and a vast step forward is taken in the unification of an academic 
system. 

5. Lay training. —Candidates for the ministry ought not to have a 
monopoly of the rich advantages collected in a modern seminary. 
University extension can be applied to the seminary as reasonably as 
to the university. Lay training is university extension applied to the 
seminary. One of the most urgent questions of the day relates to the 
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religious training of the young. The theory and practice of teaching 
in religious schools are far behind the theory and practice of teaching in 
secular schools. The seminary that is awake to modern requirements 
will accept as a part of its duty some system of extension lectures that 
shall provide for the systematic training of the laity as teachers in reli¬ 
gious schools. 

These are brief but appreciative comments on matters urged with 
singular clearness by President Harper. We could wish that his words 
might sink down into the hearts of all who have part in building the 
curricula of the many seminaries in this country. 

But we are compelled to record with equal earnestness our dissent 
from certain positions taken in this very able paper. 

i. We dissent from Dr. Harper’s contention that Hebrew should 
be made elective, and from his conclusion to that effect founded 
largely upon the neglect of Hebrew study by men in the active min¬ 
istry. That such neglect prevails throughout the ministry in this 
country is scarcely to be doubted. Hebrew is not the only branch of 
learning increasingly discarded by men toiling under mechanical sys¬ 
tems of church life that compel ministers too often to leave the Word 
of God and to serve tables. But even the voluntary neglect of the 
study of the Word of God in the original is not conclusive evidence of 
the inexpediency of requiring that study to be extensively undertaken 
in the seminary. Our contention is that the study of Hebrew is infi¬ 
nitely more than a linguistic exercise. It is the profound investigation 
of one part of the Sacred Scriptures, wherein divine truth is conveyed 
through the Hebraic medium. The truth cannot be fully known by 
him who is to teach it until his mind has viewed it through the original 
medium of revelation. In the day that Hebrew is made elective it will 
be rejected by four-fifths of the men that enter the seminary; and the 
rejection of the Semitic discipline means the arrest and the decline of 
Old Testament study. 

For a short period the church would not perceive the consequences 
issuing from the decline of Old Testament study. But the logic of 
time would reveal them. We are entering an age wherein materialism 
will contend with superficial spirituality for the control of the church. 
The saviors of the church will be those who are filled with the very 
life and essence of the Word of God, and who have entered through 
toil and pain and vigilance into its profoundest meanings. The doc¬ 
trine of expediency, which would relegate the severe study of any part 
of God’s Word to the realm of choice, making it to depend on the 
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personal inclinations of untrained youth, must, if it prevails, threaten 
the church with a deluge of utilitarianism which shall sweep out of 
sight, not sacred scholarship only, but the very landmarks of intelligent 
biblical knowledge. 

2. We must dissent also from President Harper’s doctrine of spe¬ 
cialization as applied to students of theology. We believe in special- 
ization as a condition of broad efficiency. We believe that seminaries 
were made for the world, not the world for seminaries, and that to 
train the ministry along traditional lines, unrelated to the imperative 
demands of modern life, is a crime against society and against the 
theological students who, thus trained, are flung out into their age 
crippled by professional malpractice. But specialization unlimited by 
antecedent obedience to prescribed routine is a questionable blessing. 
Its likeliest fruit is the one-sided life. And the ministry cannot be 
risked in the hands of one-sided men, whether they be specialists in 
administration or specialists in preaching (to employ President Har¬ 
per’s illustrations). Men may have special adaptations, and strong 
men do have special adaptations. Nevertheless, all who are to go 
forth as ambassadors of the one Lord Jesus Christ require to have in 
common a certain discipline in the rudiments of the Word of God, in 
the history of Christianity, in the substantial elements of belief, in the 
cardinal principles of the cure of souls. Specialization should be 
encouraged in the later year, or later years, of the course, but in the 
divinity school, as in the medical school, there is a certain amount of 
foundation work that all men must do in common. And the first year 
of the divinity school should make large requirements of the men who 
are undertaking the public ministry of Christ and the public preaching 
of the ancient and impregnable Word of God. 

3. We must also dissent from President Harper’s tendency (born 
of his noble earnestness) to overstate the backwardness of the mod¬ 
ern seminary to adjust itself to present-day conditions. If there 
is overstatement, it proceeds from motives that do honor to his can¬ 
dor and to his eagerness to promote the efficiency of the ministry. 
But we cannot agree with him when he says that, “while the envi¬ 
ronment of the seminary has utterly changed in this century, the semi¬ 
nary itself has practically remained at a standstill.” We think that 
there are seminaries moving rapidly toward readjustments in harmony 
with new requirements. There are seminaries in this country where 
monastic seclusion no longer exists, being supplanted by the active 
work of the students in the social problems of great cities; there are 
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seminaries where the enfeebling system of benefactions has been put 
away for a merit system of graded bursaries; there are seminaries that, 
by richly endowed fellowships and by the establishment of graduate 
courses, are making special provision for the training of teachers; there 
are seminaries that exalt seminar work, that maintain university con¬ 
nections, that are evolving plans for lay training. 

We are, perhaps, more hopeful than President Harper, more opti¬ 
mistic, for the theological curriculum as it already has come to be in 
some of the seminaries; but we rejoice that his awakening and educa¬ 
ting paper has been written, and we believe that the discussions sug¬ 
gested by it will give large impulse to a forward movement already 
begun. Charles Cuthbert Hall. 

Union Theological Seminary, 

New York. 


The theological seminary aims at science and at skill. What 
science ? Either a knowledge of all religions, or a knowledge of a 
particular religion. What skill ? The skill to apply the truths of this 
science to the problems of human life and society. It may aim to pro¬ 
duce both science and skill in the same pupil; or it may aim to pro¬ 
duce the science in some and the skill in others. 

A theological seminary might develop its curriculum from the 
point of view of comparative religion. There is a slight suggestion of 
this in President Harper’s propositions. Of course, to do this thor¬ 
oughly we should need to teach the Vedas and the other “sacred books 
of the East” in the original. The systematic theology arrived at would 
be a synthesis of the generic principles of all religions and the specific 
principles of the ultimate religion. This is very enticing, but has an 
infinite number of difficulties, of which I may name two : (i) The 
acquisition of such a theology would be possible to very few indeed, 
and to them only after long and painful study. (2) The workers in a 
church based upon such a theology would be slaves of routine. We 
should have the old separation again. Theology would be sundered 
from life, the thought of the church from the activities of its ministry, 
and the end would be the ruin of both. 

Take, then, a narrower basis for the curriculum, the Bible. Unfor¬ 
tunately Protestantism forsook its tnagna charta. It reverted generally 
to the system of Aquinas. Only instead of the summa of doctrine for 
the church universal we had summas for the churches particular. Let 
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us return to the tnagna charta of the reformers. Teach the Scriptures, 
whether in the original or not ; teach the Scriptures! Faraday under¬ 
stood Galvani very well, without learning Italian; intelligent men and 
women can learn the contents of the Bible without Hebrew and Greek. 
I agree with President Harper that to learn what the law and the 
prophets mean in wholesome English is far more important than a 
confused and a thoroughly inadequate knowledge of them in the ori¬ 
ginal. I agree, too, with his suggestion of a scientific training for 
theologians, if for no other reason than the inadequate training of our 
students in modern modes of reasoning. The old curriculum of the 
college aimed to afford both a logical and a linguistic training. It did 
not; and, therefore, perished. But the new curriculum is no better. 
No wonder that men flounder in the depths of higher criticism. Their 
logical training and their linguistic outfit are wholly inadequate for the 
problems that they confront. 

Two groups, however, seem to me sufficient: a group of students 
set apart for the severer task of investigation ; and a group of students 
in applied Christianity. I use this much-abused term in its proper 
sense: an application of the teachings of Jesus to the individual and 
the community. This involves, first of all, the acquisition of disciples, 
and, secondly, their perfection in the graces of the kingdom of Christ. 
It will require Christians to apply Christianity. And the seminary 
must train up ministers who can persuade men to become such. 

In rare cases the scholar and the practical worker may be combined. 
Men of the type of the late Dean Church are greatly needed in the 
modern church, uniting, as he did, the scholar, the thinker, the 
preacher, the pastor, and the administrator. And I dread the over¬ 
specialization that tends to destroy this type. Such men will naturally 
find their place among the investigators during their student days. 
Now, to these investigators—and I would admit none to their ranks 
who lack the endowments and the training for research — to these I 
would open the entire field of theological inquiry. But the practical 
workers should be instructed only in ascertained truth and in the 
views of noted and acknowledged teachers of the gospel. The theology 
of the Scriptures should be made the center of the cognate questions 
of philosophy and science; the anthropology of the Scriptures for cog¬ 
nate questions of psychology, ethics, and sociology; the historical 
development of Christianity, beginning with Judaism, the center of all 
cognate questions of history. Exegesis should support the three great 
departments of systematic, historical, and practical theology. And 
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these students of applied Christianity should be required to know 
every essential Scripture, /. c., every Scripture necessary to the under¬ 
standing of the biblical teachings about God and Christ, the church 
and the Spirit, man and society, the nation and the world. If this 
could be done in the original, all the better. But the Protestant prin¬ 
ciple requires that it should be done, and done thoroughly. 

There is, however, a yet narrower basis for a curriculum which I 
prefer—a New Testament basis. 1 would make the curriculum Christo- 
centric; subordinating the old to the new, other religions to the 
religion of Jesus, and bringing all the sciences into captivity to Jesus 
Christ and his kingdom. The present curriculum is based upon the 
theory of inspired verses, each having equal value with every other. It 
is not based upon the theory of inspired books of which Jesus Christ 
is the key. 

President Harper’s suggestions might—many of them at least 
— be adapted to this Christo-centric idea. Thus the general course 
might include New Testament history and theology; the theology and 
literature of the Old Testament in their relations to Jesus and his king¬ 
dom ; the history of Christ’s kingdom since its beginning at Jerusalem ; 
a study of Christ’s teachings in their relations to science, to philosophy, 
and to existing society. But all this should be in order to apply the 
science thus acquired to christianizing men and the world in which 
they live. Clinics, retreats, apprenticeship to active pastors ? By all 
means, every one of them! Encouragement of special aptitudes, 
musical, medical, scientific, by means of neighboring schools ? Cer¬ 
tainly. But I repeat, I would have two groups only, not four. I am 
willing to separate the investigator from the minister. But never the 
preacher from the pastor. The preacher’s persuasiveness and power 
(not his popularity) depend upon his acquaintance with actual life. 
We need, not men to gather crowds, but men that can gather Chris¬ 
tians. And the pastor requires for the work of these days an intelli¬ 
gence and a skill of simple speech that approach genius. As to 
electives, they might be permitted to these prospective ministers in the 
three great departments. New Testament study, though, should be 
continued throughout the course. But the topics selected should bear 
chiefly upon the urgent problems of our age. These prospective 
ministers should aim at science, only to increase their skill in dealing 
with men and communities. 

Psychology, science, literature, pedagogy should be studied some¬ 
where. If in the seminary, three years will not suffice. President 
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Harper’s plan involves, in its entirety, a revolution of the churches. 
Possibly the Christians of our large cities may be organized ultimately 
into great communities, demanding a varied supply of preachers, pastors, 
and musical and medical workers, all operating under a single chief. 
Just now, however, thg urgent cry is for ministers in the large sense of 
the term ; men who can gather and foster Christian communities; men 
who can persuade and direct the intelligent as well as the excitable; 
men who can perceive the necessities and the opportunities of their envi¬ 
ronment and of their age; men who can illuminate the perplexed, and 
minister to the diseased mind; men who add to their experience 
knowledge, and who go about doing good. These the seminaries 
might and should furnish. 

Charles J. Little. 

The Garrett Biblical Institute, 

Evanston, Ill. 
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Theories of the Will in the History of Philosophy. By 
Archibald Alexander. New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, 1898. Pp. viii + 353. $1.50. 

Few treatises on the will have dealt with the subject from a purely 
historical point of view. Jonathan Edwards knew but little of preced¬ 
ing discussions, and they had extremely small influence upon his think¬ 
ing. In his Freedom of the Will he makes almost no reference to them. 
Subsequent writers have very generally followed his example. Each 
new author has seemed determined to work out the problem for him¬ 
self without help from the past. The common histories of philosophy 
have given their chief attention to the intellectual part of man, and 
the will has been comparatively neglected. To learn what has 
been thought about the will one has been compelled to rummage 
through many a dusty tome and to disentangle the doctrine, even 
when he found it, from a portentous network of metaphysics and 
theology. 

Professor Alexander has rendered a valuable service to all investi¬ 
gators. His book is a sort of elementary Leitfaden through the earlier 
history of opinions respecting man’s voluntary nature. The author 
does not expound to us his own views, although his remarks on Kant 
permit us to guess them. The volume professes to be only preliminary, 
and prepares the way for another in which we shall be treated to his 
reasonings and conclusions. Although this method may be disap¬ 
pointing to some, it should be welcomed by all earnest students of 
philosophy. It is the German method: before attempting a theory of 
your own, learn all that has been written upon the subject since the 
foundation of the world. 

A work of no greater compass than this could not be expected to 
deal exhaustively with any single one of the great names of which it 
treats. The array, indeed, is somewhat appalling. It includes Plato 
and Aristotle, the Stoics and the Epicureans, St. Paul, the Greek and 
Latin Fathers, Augustine, Anselm, Thomas Aquinas, Calvin, Episcopius, 
Bacon, Hobbes, Locke, Berkeley, Hume, Reid, Descartes, Malebranche, 
Spinoza, Leibnitz, Kant, Fichte, Scheliing, Hegel, Schopenhauer, and 
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Lotze. The conceptions of will held by these writers are presented 
with varying degrees of fulness, and on the whole we cannot quarrel 
with the relative importance which Dr. Alexander has assigned to them 
respectively. In each case the treatment shows large reading, and the 
brief citations from the originals—which for the sake of the novice we 
could wish had been accompanied by English translations — are exceed¬ 
ingly judicious and suggestive. 

Unless this volume is to be followed by a second devoted to the 
history of the doctrine, we shall be compelled to criticise the point at 
which the author closes his account. It is difficult to understand why 
Jonathan Edwards should have been omitted from the chapter on 
“Theories of the Will in Christian Theology,” and why Lotze’s Medi- 
cinische Psychologic should be included, while such modern writers as 
Julius Muller and Ernest Naville on the continent, Spencer, Martineau, 
Solly, Sidgwick, and Green in England, and Hazard, Whedon, James, 
Ladd, and Bowne in America, should not be mentioned. The state¬ 
ment that the present essay is the first of a series, and the intimation 
that recent theories of the will have been greatly influenced by the 
evolutionary philosophy, lead us to hope that our author may be 
meditating a supplementary historical account of these more modern 
views. 

The importance of the subject is well indicated in the saying of 
Augustine, “We are nothing else than wills,” and to this conclusion 
our author himself seems to tend. It is interesting to learn that inde¬ 
terminism dates back to Epicurus, and that in his case materialism did 
not exclude a belief in freedom. Until recent times, indeed, it may be 
said that only the knights-errant in theology and philosophy, like 
Duns Scotus, Episcopius, and Berkeley, have been indeterminists. But 
the growing sense of personality which naturally results from the Chris¬ 
tian revelation has made not only tenable, but necessary, the mainte¬ 
nance of a doctrine of freedom against which our fathers would have 
fought as utterly inconsistent with the sovereignty of God. With 
Reid, Kant, and Lotze, we must modify our conceptions of causality 
so as to leave room for human self-determination, responsibility, and 
guilt; and our author says well that we must return to Kant, yet must 
at the same time do Kant’s work over again so as to reconcile reason 
and understanding. Kant certainly approaches the truth when he 
criticises the determinism of Leibnitz as conceding to man only the 
freedom of the turnspit, which directs its own movements when it is 
once wound up. 
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In our judgment the modern conception of nature as the present 
manifestation of an infinite mind and will furnishes the key to the 
problem of freedom. If nature itself is the expression of freedom, 
then nature cannot give evidence against freedom. Personality is itself 
freedom, and our freedom alone reveals to us our personality. So far 
Kant has testified to the truth. He has only obscured the truth when, 
in his third antinomy, he has set over against his thesis the antithesis: 
“There is no freedom, but everything in the world happens according 
to the laws of nature.” The laws of nature are only the regular work¬ 
ings of freedom. 

There is no conflict between the phenomenal and the noumenal, 
nor is freedom only noumenal. Will is the only cause, whether nou¬ 
menal or phenomenal, and in knowing the phenomenal we know the 
noumenal also. In the words of James Martineau: “The whole illu¬ 
sion of Necessity springs from the attempt to fling out, for contempla¬ 
tion in the field of Nature, the creative new beginnings centered in 
personal subjects that transcend it; ” or, as we should prefer to phrase 
it, the attempt to reduce the unique and initiatory acts of will to the 
category of regularity and order. 

The subject is important because of its relations both to science 
and to religion. Biedermann, the German theologian, has indicated 
the tendency of modern thought when he writes : “ Everything is mira¬ 
cle— therefore faith sees God everywhere; nothing is miracle — there¬ 
fore science sees God nowhere.” It is the same thing as to say that 
science and theology are but different aspects of the same series of 
events — the one looking upon the series from below, the other from 
above. The more we study nature, the more shall we discover will, 
and that, too, a will that is free. If Dr. Alexander will now give us a 
second volume in which are described Jonathan Edwards and the 
way in which his determinism has played into the hands of modern 
agnosticism and materialism, together with the rising tide of ethical 
thought which has made the view of Edwards no longer tenable, he 
can then with a good conscience proceed to state in a third volume 
his own philosophy of the will. Hie labor , hoc opus est . Yet so 
good a beginning as is the present volume would promise a good 
ending. 

Augustus H. Strong. 

Rochester Theological Seminary, 

Rochester, N. Y. 
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The First Philosophers of Greece. An Edition and Trans¬ 
lation of the Remaining Fragments of the Pre-Socratic 
Philosophers, together with a Translation of the more 
important accounts of their opinions contained in the early 
epitomes of their works. By Arthur Fairbanks. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1898. Pp. vii + 300. $ 2 . 

The rapid growth of interest in the problems of philosophy which 
has marked the last two decades of academic life in x\merica has 
naturally been attended by a quickened interest in the history of philo¬ 
sophic thought. In this movement Greek philosophy has received its 
full share of attention, and is now made the subject of courses of under¬ 
graduate study in nearly all colleges and universities. The reasons for 
this are not far to seek. Not only is a thorough knowledge of Greek 
philosophy absolutely essential to an understanding of the develop¬ 
ment of mediaeval and modern speculation, but Greek philosophy pos¬ 
sesses also a unique value as an introduction to the study of the subject. 
The types of philosophic thought, both ethical and metaphysical, are 
here exhibited with a simplicity and clearness nowhere equaled. The 
beginner can move in this field with comparative ease at a time when 
he would quite lose his way in the complex systems of modern thought. 
And it is not merely to the great period of Plato and Aristotle or to the 
post-Aristotelian schools that one turns for material of instruction. 
The pre-Socratic thinkers also are seen tc constitute an essential 
moment in the development of European speculation. They grappled 
with the real problems of philosophy, seeking, as they did, to penetrate 
beneath appearance to reality, and to view the world-order sub specie 
ceternitatis . 

Students of early Greek philosophy have been chiefly indebted to 
the Germans for those philologico-historical investigations on which 
alone can be based a valid interpretation. The monumental work of 
Zeller, the critical studies of Diels, as they appear in his Doxographi 
Greedy voluminous contributions by other writers who have devoted 
themselves to this period, as well as many articles in the Archiv fur 
Geschichte der Philosophic , constitute a rich mine of wealth from 
which the student may draw. In addition to these sources may be 
mentioned Tannery’s Science hellhie , published in 1887, and Burnet’s 
Early Greek Philosophy , which appeared in 1892, and which offers, 
together with an extended exposition, an English translation of the 
chief fragments. 

In the present volume Mr. Fairbanks has supplemented the last- 
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mentioned work in several important particulars. He presents to the 
reader (a) the Greek text of the fragments, accompanied by a transla¬ 
tion ; (b) the translation of the most important passages in Plato and 
Aristotle which relate to the pre-Socratics; and (c) translations from 
the epitomes of the doxographists. The student is thus offered in the 
body of the work the materials for a study at first hand of the develop¬ 
ment of the early Greek systems of philosophy. In an extended 
appendix an excellent account of the sources is given, with a critical 
estimate of their relative values. Finally, the volume is equipped with 
elaborate indices of sources, and of subjects both in Greek and English. 
No pains have been spared to make the book a convenient and service¬ 
able one. 

The philosophers treated are Thales, Anaximander, Anaximines, 
Heracleitus, Xenophanes, Parmenides, Zeno, Melissus, the Pytha¬ 
goreans, Empedocles, and Anaxagoras. It will be observed that no 
account whatever is taken of the atomists. The reasons for this omis¬ 
sion are doubtless our lack of knowledge concerning Leucippus, whose 
very existence has been doubted, and the fact that Democritus* birth, 
as Diels has shown, cannot be placed earlier than 460 B. C., while his 
theory of knowledge shows such clear traces of sophistic influence as 
to warrant one in excluding him from the earlier period. But it is 
practically certain that the atomic theory existed, in outline at least, 
before the time of Democritus. If Leucippus was not its author, some¬ 
one else was. In the absence of any other credible founder of the 
school, and in view of the statements of Aristotle and Theophrastus, 
both of whom regard him as the real originator of the system, one 
wishes that Mr. Fairbanks had included Leucippus in his treatment, 
and given us the interesting passages that relate to his speculations. 
This would have rounded out the treatment of the pre-sophistic period 
and completed the survey of the various attempts to mediate between 
the opposing systems of Parmenides and Heracleitus. 

In attempting an estimate of the author’s success one must recog¬ 
nize the nature of the task which he had set himself. This was mainly 
philological, and he has discharged it with painstaking scholarship. 
The result is a generally satisfactory text of the fragments and a quite 
literal translation. The chief defects are a certain lack of literary 
quality and a failure to give a spirited reproduction of the philosoph¬ 
ical content of some passages. In these respects he is often less happy 
than Mr. Burnet (not “Burnett,” as frequently appears in the text). 
As an illustration of the difference one may compare the translations 
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of Heracleitus, Frag. 4 : kolkoI fiaprvpes &vQpwrouri o<j>da\p.ol #ca l wra, 
fiapfZdpovs i/rup(as *x° VTWV - Mr. Fairbanks renders: “ Eyes and ears are 
bad witnesses for men, since their souls lack understanding 1 ’ (pp. 24, 
25). Mr. Burnet translates : “ Eyes and ears are bad witnesses to men, 
if they have souls that understand not their language.” This render¬ 
ing most happily reproduces the philosophical meaning, which is that 
for true knowledge one must appeal, not to the senses, but to reason, 
their judge and arbiter. The point of view of Frag. 13 — oow ot/rors 
Akotj p.dOrj(ns, ravra 7 rpoTip.eu) — appears to be similar. I think Mr. 
Fairbanks quite misses the mark in rendering, “What can be seen, 
heard, and learned, this I prize” (p. 27). As it stands, without the 
interrogative form which Schuster gives it, it maybe translated: “I 
prize these things above what can be seen, heard, and learned by 
report.” This not only gives irpoTip. ea> its proper force, but also yields 
a meaning in consonance with Heracleitus’ scorn for the kind of 
knowledge that depends upon sense-perception or traditional and 
popularly accepted views. Among infelicities in the English render¬ 
ing of other fragments of Heracleitus may be mentioned “bad art” for 
koucotcx^V (17, p. 20), “bending back” for ttoXlvt poirot (45, p. 37), 
“one which is divine” for evos tov OtCov (91, p. 47), “a wall” for 
tw'xcos (100, p. 47), and “to whomever they go mad and share the 
revel” for otcoi p.aCvovrai kclL \rjvai£ovori (127, p. 53). In the text of 
Xenophanes, Frag. 5, it seems difficult to justify the adopted reading 
ioBrjTa as preferable to a? crdrpnv. It is not an easy matter to translate 
Parmenides satisfactorily, but a stronger sense of the rights of the 
English reader to clear-cut and perspicuous sentences would have 
aided in the task. In Anaxagoras (6, p. 241) one reads : “ But noth¬ 
ing different is like anything else, but in whatever object there are the 
most, each single object is and was most distinctly these things.” This 
surely gives the impression of something either untranslated or utterly 
untranslatable. But not to multiply examples of what sometimes seems 
a slavish and indefensible literalism, the book is, in spite of all defects, 
a most important contribution to philosophical literature, and is not 
likely soon to be superseded. It will prove a boon to many teachers 
and students who, not content to take their interpretations of the early 
Greek philosophers at second hand, desire to construct them for them¬ 
selves out of the actually existing remains of the classical world. 

Walter G. Everett. 

Brown University, 

Providence, R. 1. 
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Spinoza in Deutschland. Gekronte Preisschrift. Von Dr. Max 

Grunwald. Berlin : Calvary & Co., 1897. Pp- iv+380. 
M. 7.20. 

This book certainly quickens the modern interest in statistics. It 
comprises in all three hundred eighty closely printed pages, of which 
eighteen are given to a preface and ninety-seven to notes, biblio¬ 
graphies, index, etc., and within these limits it treats individually, 
under separate headings, the Spinozism or anti-Spinozism of one 
hundred three persons and collectively the relations to Spinoza of 
more than a dozen groups or schools. To each separate heading 
an average of a little over two pages has been allowed, but such as 
Mosheim, Rappolt, Stolle, Brucke, Arnold, Jean Paul, Haeckel, and 
Geiger get only a few lines, some only three or four, while Leibnitz 
gets seven pages, Edelmann over twelve, Herder over six, Goethe 
nearly ten, Schiller six, Kant over five, Fichte six, Auerbach four, 
Schleiermacher six, Schelling over eighteen, Hegel nine, Herbart over 
two, Schopenhauer and von Hartmann about six each, and Nietzsche 
about three. And as to the number of references and quotations, 
suffice it to say that this is very large, and with all the other signs gives 
evidence of a prodigious amount of reading and research. 

Judged more internally — although statistics are not altogether 
superficial—Dr. Grunwald’s Preisschrift is an unusually successful bit 
of just such investigation as competition for a prize is likely to bring 
forth, having alike the merits and the defects of such a competition. 
Thus, it realizes the still vigorous, although, according to some, the 
now passing, ideal of thoroughly working a particular field hitherto 
untouched, or at least only very superficially gone over; and it is also 
an intelligent as well as a faithful research. Although at times, as 
might be expected under all the circumstances, Spinozism seems to 
have been confused with the mere mention of the philosopher’s name 
or use of his terms, in the main the understanding of the book is much 
deeper. Its historical sense is good ; its perspective is fairly true, as 
the figures above will show ; its appreciation of Spinoza himself is 
above any dependence on mere method and jargon, from which so 
many writers on Spinoza have not been able to free themselves; and, 
as still further evidence of its intelligence, it both seems and is timely, 
Spinoza’s monistic philosophy being in remarkable sympathy with 
some of the strongest tendencies of current thought. 

But that good historical sense and accurate perspective may be 
faults as well as virtues in a book is true in general, and is conspicu- 
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ously true of Dr. Grunwald’s investigation, which is, as implied 
already, too objective, or, let us say, too “scientific.” It is seriously 
lacking in spontaneity. To explore a new field, however accurately 
and completely, is not the end, although it may be the beginning or 
forerunner, of originality. Committees on prize essays, like committees 
examining for the doctor’s degree, are naturally, or necessarily, prone 
to confuse originality with accuracy of method and newness of material, 
but originality is always something more, and this something more is 
just what Dr. Grunwald has failed to realize. The very objectivity of 
his science has made it phenomenalistic. So, although faithful and 
“scientifically” successful, and also although wholly bound neither to 
the conventional understanding of Spinozism nor to the purely 
philosophical field of its influence, the research, Spinoza in Deutschland , 
is disappointing. At least it must disappoint any who really believe 
in Spinoza; not perhaps in the letter, but in the spirit, of that saying 
which Dr. Grunwald has quoted on his title-page: “Non dico me 
optimam invenisse philosophiam, sed veram me intelligere scio.” Well 
written and very much more readable than most books that have so 
many divisions and headings, it is still only a contribution to material 
science ; it is not a contribution, or at least not a direct contribution, to 
thought. 

In the preface we are told that the judges who “crowned” the 
research found in it “ eine vollstandige Geschichte des Spinozismus in 
Deutschland,” accomplished through the greatest industry and maturest 
judgment. Especially have they recognized and appreciated that the 
author has included in his work, not only the philosophers, but even 
the poets, “einen Grillparzer, Lenau u. s. w.” But this extension 
of the field, while it does imply some freedom from the letter of 
Spinozism, does not in itself save the book from the criticism here 
made upon it, and the judges themselves seem to have felt the diffi¬ 
culty that we feel, although they expressed themselves from a different 
standpoint. Thus they objected to the author treating Spinozism as a 
known quantity. “Als ein schwerwiegender Fehler .... muss es 
bezeichnet werden, dass die Lehre Spinozas als bekannt vorausgesetzt 
wird, so dass die Arbeit sofort in tnedias res geht.” At this time, when 
in so many ways there is a return to Spinoza, and with the return 
discovery and reinterpretation, to take him and his philosophy for 
granted, to give less than ten pages (pp. 4-13) in answer to the 
question, “ Wer war und was lehrte Spinoza ?” was, indeed, a serious 
mistake, putting the author’s critical discussions quite in the air and 
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greatly intensifying the phenomenalistic character of the work as a 
whole. Forsooth, is Spinozism so fixed a quantity that the study of 
its history in Germany is to have no enlightening effect upon it ? Are 
the German poets and philosophers not also interpreters ? Finally, 
then, although Dr. Grunwald has shown us so well that Spinoza 
has made a mark in Germany far more widely and deeply than even 
his most devoted friends have imagined, and although he has told us 
very fully who the men influenced were, he has not done a philoso¬ 
pher’s complete duty to Spinozism itself. Spinoza has made his mark, 
and the present day is peculiarly interested in Spinozism ; but seriously , 
who was Spinoza and what did he teach ? 

Alfred H. Lloyd. 

University of Michigan, 

Ann Arbor, Mich. 


Die Weltanschauung eines modernen Christen. Von C. A. 

Friedrich. Leipzig: Verlag von W. Friedrich, 1898. Pp. 

viii + 255. M. 4. 

The author holds that a “modern” Christian cannot adopt the 
view of the world which prevailed in the Middle Ages. He is obliged 
to transform it so that it may harmonize with the established results of 
recent investigations. The traditional views are received with skepti¬ 
cism by the thinker; hence they are subjected to severe tests in order 
to make them authenticate themselves. The author does not take up 
historical and biblical criticism, but confines his investigation to the 
demands made on Christian faith by natural science. “ I should 
regard myself fortunate if my book helped to reconcile modern thought 
and the old faith in an invisible world with which the visible is con¬ 
nected, from which it proceeds, and to which it returns. It is innate 
for man to believe that, although the earth is his mother, he yet has 
something in himself which emanated not from his mother, but from 
some other source, and that therefore this other source must exist.” 

Natural science strives to overcome the dualism which sees differ¬ 
ent essences in mind and matter. But the monism at which it aims 
cannot be satisfied with materialism. The hypothesis that matter is 
ultimate fails to explain the universe. Matter must be endowed with 
all the qualities which exist in mind in order to interepret man; but 
with this endowment it ceases to be what we call matter. The higher 
can proceed from the lower only if the lower contains the higher. 
The substance or force which explains the universe must contain 
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potentially all that appears in that universe during the process of evo¬ 
lution. 

Empirical investigation is not ultimate for the intellect. Science 
cannot but admit that certain forces are at work behind the phenomena 
witnessed, forces whose conditions of operation are in part known 
(natural laws), but whose essence is unknown. “ Behind what we see 
something exists which we do not see.” Unless this is so, whence the 
tendency of natural objects to develop? Rejecting, dualism, how 
are we to conceive the substance in which inheres the power to develop 
the universe ? He answers that we do not have the primitive sub¬ 
stance either in the body of man or in his spirit; that which is primi¬ 
tive consists of that which is identical in both, which they have in 
common. This he calls “life,” using life in the general sense which 
makes all that exists partake of it. All that is has life, but all objects 
do not have an equal share of life. 

This primitive substance, primitive power, primitive life, is God. 
He is personal. From him all life proceeds, to him all life returns. 
He posits other individualities and personalities, and gives them an 
existence in a measure independent of himself. Beings made in the 
likeness of God have the power of self-determination. It is thus evi¬ 
dent that, while all life comes from God, we have neither a pantheism 
like the system of Spinoza, nor the reign of absolute necessity, as in 
the case of materialism. 

It would require too much space to follow the author in the process 
of developing all being from the original Life. He everywhere accepts 
what science has demonstrated ; then he aims to show that there is 
still a place for God, for religious faith and aspiration, and for the 
hope of immortality. Man’s religious tendencies in all stages of culture 
must be accounted for no less than natural phenomena. The author’s 
presuppositions, of course, lie beyond the realm of demonstration; but 
so do those of materialists. Those of the author have the advantage 
of explaining the facts, which those of materialism do not. The 
volume is largely speculative, and from the nature of the case must be; 
but the conclusions and demands of science are everywhere considered. 

The volume closes with three chapters which are an appeal to make 
education subserve the highest interests of man. Science has too 
much ignored the nature and claims of humanity, and has promoted the 
anti-religious trend. The church, the author thinks, is too much 
involved in the beliefs of the Middle Ages to meet the intellectual 
demands of the times. Cannot the state give the enlightenment 
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needed, and uplift humanity to the attainment of its goal ? Unless 
the universities exalt man instead of promoting agnosticism and athe¬ 
ism, revolution seems unavoidable. “Reform or revolution*’ is the 
alternative. The reform must begin with the universities. The edu¬ 
cation and character of the “ upper classes ** must be better, and these 
classes must themselves become Christian, or the social problem will 
not be solved in a humane way. “Our universities do not train men 
who know what they ought to do and what they want. This is our 
curse. Hence the political and social distraction.” Education should 
aim to enable man to attain his destiny, which destiny is not in mate¬ 
rial things, but in God. “ Everywhere ferment. Everywhere evi¬ 
dences of the dawning of a new era. The old notions are fading away. 
Whoever loves his people and believes in the exalted destiny of 
humanity and of the human personality ought to do his part in sub¬ 
stituting for the vanishing beliefs new and abiding ones, permeated 
throughout with the truth.” 

The volume is to be commended particularly to those whose faith 
has been shaken by the materialistic trend in science. It does not 
give a new scientific basis for religious faith, but it gives convincing 
evidence that for man natural science is not ultimate, but a faith which 
springs from his nature and satisfies the demands of his intellect and 
his heart. 

J. H. W. Stuckenberg. 

Cambridge, Mass. 


Christianity and Anti-Christianity, in Their Final Conflict. 
By Samuel J. Andrews. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
1898. Pp. 356. $2. 

For over thirty years students of the New Testament have been 
using The Life of Our Lord upon Earth , by Samuel J. Andrews, and 
whatever comes from that writer’s nen deserves the candid attention of 
Christian scholars. His new book is ample in learning, and written in 
the calm, dispassionate style of one whose conclusions are fixed and 
irrevocable. Yet not since Nordau’s Degeneration was put into Eng¬ 
lish dress have American students been presented with so sweeping and 
relentless an indictment of the entire fabric of modern civilization. 
Here is pessimism, not as a mood, but as a settled principle, ground¬ 
ing itself in obscure passages of Scripture, frankly deploring all modern 
education, literature, science, and art, seeing the entire world on the 
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down grade, and having no hope save in the catastrophic ending of the 
world-order by the visible advent of our Lord. 

The great evil of our time, he declares, is the modern pantheistic 
philosophy. This philosophy has led inevitably to the doctrine of the 
divine immanence, which is a virtual denial of human sinfulness; it 
leads thus to the deification of humanity, and to the multitudinous 
errors of modern biblical criticism, modern science, and modern litera¬ 
ture. Of modern biblical study the writer says : “ It is a striking illus¬ 
tration of the separation between the Head and the church, that after 
eighteen centuries its scholars are going back to the records of his 
earthly life to find out who he was ! ” He declares Godet’s preliminary 
discussions in his commentary on John to be mischievous, for “ the 
natural effect is to awaken doubts in our minds.” “Almost any mod¬ 
ern commentary is an illustration of the critical spirit of the times, 
and of the perplexity which it brings to the common reader.” Mod¬ 
ern science, he affirms, is directly preparing the way for Anti-Christ. 
It exalts unchanging law, whereas “the only permanent law we know 
is that of change — a perpetual flux.” Modern literature is full of the 
dangerous spirit of democracy, “ which makes humanity the center of 
all thought.” It leads directly to Christian socialism, which aims at 
improving man’s condition on this earth. Carlyle, Tennyson, Brown¬ 
ing, as well as all the novelists of the century, exalt humanitarianism 
above Christianity, and the periodical press even “accepts the prin¬ 
ciple that whatever a man thinks he may express.” 

And this process will not be arrested by any human effort. “The 
supremacy of Satan, as the prince and god of this world, will continue 
to the end.” “Literature must take on itself more and more an anti- 
Christian character.” “The growth of democracy serves to prepare 
the way of the Anti-Christ.” “ We hear many voices crying out against 
the subjection of woman to man.” The Parliament of Religions, the 
polychrome Bible, the Salvation Army, and the civic church are omi¬ 
nous signs of the times. The vaunted “brotherhood of the nations” 
will probably have Anti-Christ as its head. 

The reader will find in this carefully written volume the extreme 
premillennarian view set forth with a wealth of quotation, and with that 
logical relentlessness which renders the theory impregnable to some 
minds, and incredible to others. Every chapter teems with citations, 
but scarcely a single author is mentioned save in condemnation, not 
one tendency in modern Christianity is approved, not one writer or 
worker of the nineteenth century is named as truly representing Chris- 
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tianity, and the entire horizon is shrouded in a horror of great darkness. 
The writer has done substantial service in showing the necessary 
sequences of a certain system of scriptural interpretation. 

W. H. P. Faunce. 

Greater New York, N. Y. 

Die fOnf Megilloth. Erklart von Karl Budde, Alfred Ber- 
tholet, G. Wildeboer. ( = “ Kurzer Hand-Commentar zum 
Alten Testament,” Lieferung 6.) Freiburg i. B., Leipzig 
und Tubingen: Verlag von J. C. B. Mohr (Paul Siebeck), 
1898. Pp. xxiv+202. Subscriptionspreis M. 2.70; 
Einzelpreis M. 4. 

The scope and purpose of this new commentary on the Old Testa¬ 
ment are set forth in the American Journal of Theology for 1898, 
pp. 658 ff., where the volume on Proverbs is reviewed. The present 
volume contains Canticles, by Budde ; Ruth, by Bertholet; Lamenta¬ 
tions, by Budde: Ecclesiastes and Esther, by Wildeboer. Each book 
is provided with a brief introduction and a compendious commentary. 

Canticles is treated by Budde along the lines indicated by his 
article in the New World , March, 1894. His view is that the book is 
a collection of wedding songs parallel to those still sung in Syria. 
This implies the rejection of all attempts at a dramatic understandings 
and naturally of all attempts at allegorical interpretation. The intro¬ 
duction here given, after discussing the place of the book in the canon, 
sets forth the author’s theory. Of an allegorical purpose on the part 
of the author he finds not the slightest trace, but he gives in outline 
the history of interpretation in this direction. So at greater length he 
recounts the dramatic hypotheses. His own view is not far from that 
of Herder and Reuss. The Solomonic authorship is given up. Lin¬ 
guistic indications point to a late date, probably the Greek period. 

The exposition seems to give all that is necessary to the under¬ 
standing of the text — so far as it can be understood. The author 
emends freely on conjecture, but apparently with judgment. 

In the introduction to Ruth, Bertholet discusses the age and pur¬ 
pose of the book. The former is found to be “ relatively late,” 
apparently post-exilic. The purpose is to defend the foreign mar¬ 
riages which were the subject of controversy in the time of Ezra and 
Nehemiah. The exposition gives the reviewer little to remark, except 
that it meets all reasonable expectations. 
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Budde, at the opening of the next part, discusses the form and con¬ 
tents of Lamentations, and proceeds to the tradition as to its author¬ 
ship. This tradition, in its earliest form (2 Chron. 35: 25), attributes 
only one kina to Jeremiah, the rest being assigned to the singers and 
songstresses (if the word be allowed). Internal evidence does not 
favor even so much authorship on the part of Jeremiah. The point of 
view is throughout quite different from his. Chaps. 2 and 4, however, 
were written by someone (apparently one of Zedekiah’s officers) who 
was eyewitness of the fall of Jerusalem. The other parts of the book 
are later. A separate introduction is provided for each chapter, point¬ 
ing out its characteristic marks. 

Professor Wildeboer is already favorably known by his works on 
Old Testament introduction, and by the commentary on Proverbs in 
this same series. The position he takes in regard to the book of 
Ecclesiastes is sufficiently known from these works. He here dates it 
about 200 B. C. In describing the book he declines to share Renan’s 
admiration on one hand, or to class it with the philosophy of Schopen¬ 
hauer on the other. “Not a harmonious whole, not a product of log¬ 
ical thinking, but the honest confession of an earnest man who doubts 
much that others unreflectingly believe, but who will not give up his 
childhood’s faith” — this is his description of the book. The current 
optimism which shows itself in the Proverbs is not shared by Koheleth. 
He is unaffected by the extravagant Messianic expectations which are 
reflected in the Jewish apocalypses. His reading of history taught him 
to look for nothing new under the sun. Yet he is not an atheist or a 
materialist. In his struggle with the problems of the universe he still 
holds that God is righteous, and that in due time he will act as judge. 

The same author gives us the exposition of Esther, which, he says, 
was written with the purpose of explaining the feast of Purim and of 
enforcing its observance. The feast itself was probably borrowed from 
the Babylonians (not the Persians, as heretofore supposed), and the 
legend which explains it is an old Babylonian myth converted to Hebra¬ 
ism. Esther is Ishtar, Mordecai is Marduk. Their enemy, Haman, 
reminds one of an Elamitic god, Humman, naturally the enemy of 
Marduk. The deposed Vashti also appears (or her name appears) in 
Elamitic mythology. The details may be read in our author’s intro¬ 
duction. They come primarily from Professor Jensen, who will proba¬ 
bly publish his theory in full before long. The outline already given 
makes us desire more. Henry Preserved Smith. 

Amherst College, 

Amherst, Mass. 
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Das Deuteronomium. Obersetzt und erklart von Lie. Dr. 
Carl Steuernagel, Privatdozent der Theologie in Halle a. 
S. Gbttingen : Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1898. Pp. xlii 
+ 130. M. 3.20. (=“ Handkommentar zum Alten Testa¬ 

ment,*’ herausgegeben von Dr. W. Nowack, ord. Prof. d. 
Theol. in Strassburg im Elsass. I. Abtheilung: Die histo- 
rischen Bucher , 3. Band, 1. Theil.) 

In writing this commentary on Deuteronomy, Dr. Steuernagel is 
upon familiar ground. His two treatises, Der Rahmeti dcs Deutcro- 
nomiumSy 1894, and Die Entstehung des deuteronomischen Gesetzes , 1896,* 
have introduced him to the world of scholars, and this new work will 
undoubtedly serve to enhance his reputation. The commentary 
proper is concise, and yet sufficiently full to explain most of the points 
upon which the ordinary student would need light. It is an occasion 
for thankfulness that the space at the disposal of the author did not 
permit him to introduce long-drawn-out etymological discussions, nor 
to seek to controvert the opinions of his predecessors. The monumental 
work of Dillmann will not be displaced by this new book, but there can 
be no doubt that, with its generally lucid style, its freedom from 
parentheses and references to the views of other authorities, and its 
moderate price withal, this commentary will win for itself a place in 
the field of Old Testament science. 

In the translation which accompanies the commentary the author 
has succeeded in turning the Hebrew into good idiomatic German. 
In his treatment of the text he adopts a large number of what seem to 
us uncalled-for emendations, on the authority chiefly of the Samaritan 
Pentateuch and of the Septuagint. For the difficult passage in 32 : 5, 
for which Driver could do no better than to follow Oettli and render, 
“ Corruptly has dealt toward him — not his sons are their blemish — a 
twisted and crooked generation,” our author reads with Samaritan and 
LXX, DTE "ZD, lb WTO, and then by cutting out fc<b, which is 
only a variant of ib, he secures the very satisfactory translation : 
“Gefrevelt haben gegen ihn die Schandlichen, etc.” The suggestion 
that in the obscure passage i8:8£ we should read b? TDb 

rvhfcn “ ausgenommen Gotzenpriester samt den Totenbeschworern,” 
is also ingenious and worthy of mention. 

Questions of geography, archaeology, and biblical theology receive 
but slight consideration. In this respect the book is much less valuable 

‘See American Journal of Theology, April, 1897, pp. 386-9. 
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than Driver’s commentary, and even with the limited space at his dis¬ 
posal our author might have made a more useful book if he had been 
willing to curtail his discussions of minute literary analysis and to 
devote more space to these important topics. 

But it is perhaps unfair to criticise the book at this point, for it is 
plain that both commentary and introduction have been written to set 
forth and defend the author’s views as to the origin and composition 
of the book of Deuteronomy, and its relation to the historical and 
religious development of the Jewish people. 

In the long introduction 2 the author gives a comprehensive state¬ 
ment of his views and of his reasons for them, and in the commentary 
itself applies his principles, and sets forth the results of his analysis, 
by the employment of no less than eight different kinds of type in the 
translation. His thesis is that the deuteronornic law-book upon which 
the reform of Josiah was based is not a unity, but that it is the result 
of a process of growth extending over more than half a century. The 
clue to the analysis of this deuteronornic law-book, 4 : 44—30 : 20, is fur¬ 
nished by the use, now of the second person singular, now of the second 
person plural, as forms of direct address, in the introductory chaps. 5-11. 
On the basis of this distinction these chapters may be divided into two 
parts, each of which furnishes an introduction to a distinct body of laws. 
In the introduction which uses the second singular (Sg.), Moses is rep¬ 
resented as prefacing his promulgation of the law by a hortatory address 
to the people when they were on the point of crossing the Jordan, urging 
them to continue faithful in their service of Jehovah. The same 
author also supplemented the law with an address in which blessings 
were promised for obedience and curses were threatened for disobedi¬ 
ence. The introduction in which the second person plural (PI.) is 
used represents Moses as telling the people how he came to be the 
recipient of the divine laws, and as warning them against idolatry. 
According to this author the address was delivered at Horeb shortly 
after the command to leave Horeb had been received. 

Each of these introductions has its own body of laws, but while 
those of Sg. are comparatively homogeneous and use throughout 
the second person singular, those of PI. use now the second person 
plural, now the second person singular, and sometimes have no 
formula of address. The nucleus of both of these collections is to be 
found in the law demanding the centralization of worship (chap. 12), 

■ xlii, not lxii, pages, as the transposition of x and 1 on the last page of the intro¬ 
duction makes it read. 
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which is probably a recapitulation of an edict of Hezekiah, whose 
recorded efforts to reform the cult (2 Kings 18:4) are regarded as 
historical; the law with regard to the treatment of an inciter to idola¬ 
try ; the law as to the court of last resort; and, finally, the law in regard 
to the cities of refuge. This primary collection which appears in 
the recensions of both Sg. and PI. is regarded as having been com¬ 
posed probably at the suggestion of Hezekiah. It was taken up 
and worked over and largely supplemented by Sg., a writer living 
about 690 B. C., or at any rate in the reign of Manasseh. At about 
the same time this collection was united with a distinct body of laws 
dealing with family relations into a collection called the laws of the 
“elders,” from the frequent mention of the city elders. These laws of 
the elders were taken up by PI., an author living about 670 B. C., 
and united with a number of other laws, among them being certain 
war laws, and “abomination” oracles. Still later, probably about 650 
B. C., these laws, with their introductions and conclusions, were united 
by a redactor of the reform party into one book. Owing to adverse 
circumstances it was not promulgated at the time, but was laid away in 
the temple and lost, to be discovered at a later date by Hilkiah and 
made the basis of the reforms of Josiah. 

After the reform of Josiah, but before the exile, this law-book (D 1 ) 
was provided with a historical narrative describing the last days and 
death of Moses (D 2 ). In the course of time it was united with the 
Hexateuch document known as JE, and still later, in the days after 
the exile, this consolidated document was united with P. During these 
years, and especially in consequence of the union with other documents, 
Deuteronomy was being gradually enlarged until it assumed the form 
in which we now have it. Apart from the Decalogue, two of the most 
important independent addresses are the Song and Blessing of Moses. 
The Song originated in the days of Deutero-Isaiah, but was provided 
with an introduction, 31:16-22, 24-30, and a conclusion, 32 : 44-47, 
after the close of the exile, and incorporated in the book of Deuteron¬ 
omy. The Blessing, 33 : 1-29, consists of an introduction, vss. 2-5, a 
conclusion, vss. 26-29, and the blessing proper, vss. 6-25. This bles¬ 
sing was written in the northern kingdom in the days of Jeroboam II. 
After the exile, however, vss. 2-5 and 26-29, which originally formed 
one psalm, were separated from each other and made to serve as intro¬ 
duction and conclusion respectively to the blessing. In this form it 
was inserted probably after the time of Rp. in the book of Deuteronomy. 

As a result of Steuernagel’s labors, we are led to the conclusion, 
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therefore, that the document D or D 1 is not essentially a unity, as has 
usually been supposed, but is rather a collection of the productions of a 
school of reformers. 

The relationship of the various documents is not considered at 
length in this book, as the introduction to the Hexateuch is to appear 
in connection with the commentary on Joshua. But the order of doc¬ 
uments which is fast becoming traditional, viz., JE, D, P, is assumed. 
Our author is of the opinion that the Decalogue did not form a part of 
the original deuteronomic law-book, but that it is a later composition 
which was afterward inserted in Deuteronomy and copied from Deu¬ 
teronomy in Exodus. He also holds that the “book of the Covenant,” 
as a literary document, was unknown to D\ and is inclined to believe 
that the resemblance between the laws of Sg. and the laws collected in 
Ex., chap. 34, is due to the fact that the authors of the two collections 
were familiar with the same customs. It cannot be determined whether 
Sg. used J or E or JE as the authority for his account of the wanderings, 
but it is insisted that both PI. and D 2 knew and used E and E alone. 

The concluding portion of the introduction is a valuable table of 
the vocabulary and peculiar idioms of the book of Deuteronomy. The 
author has made a list of no less than eighty-nine words which are used 
either alone or in connection with other words in certain set phrases. 
This table with its references is very full, and the attempt is made in it 
to classify the various usages of Sg., PL, D 2 , and R. Steuernagel asserts, 
it is true, that he regards the linguistic argument as of only secondary 
value, but there is no doubt that in more than one case this argument 
has been the determining one in his analysis. 

There is unquestionably a strong attraction about this theory which 
shows us the deuteronomic law growing up, as it were, under our very 
eyes, and if we had any external evidence that Sg. and PI. were actual 
men, or that these various collections grew up as the result of the for¬ 
mulation of royal edicts and prophetic and priestly discussions, it 
might be possible to believe that later additions which are left entirely 
unaccounted for to the amount of between 150 and 160 verses, or about 
one-sixth of the whole book, were made by many unknown and irre¬ 
sponsible copyists. But when we have only the finished work, we 
must confess that we are unequal to the strain which is put upon our 
imagination. Furthermore, the very difficulty of making the decision 
between Sg. and PL, and the not infrequent resort to the theory of 
interpolations to account for the presence particularly of PL in Sg. sec¬ 
tions, taken together with the fact that, with the exception of the law 
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with regard to the centralization of worship, nearly every law which is 
assigned to the PI. collection which has the formula of address at all 
has the address in the second person singular, do not increase our 
confidence in the correctness of the theory. The analysis of 17 18-13 
must suffice to illustrate the violent methods which must sometimes be 
employed. To PI. are assigned 8a , 9, with the exception of the refer¬ 
ence to the Levitical priests, 11 a B 6, 12, omitting the reference to the 
priests who stand before Jehovah ; to Sg. 8/>, 106. According to Sg. 
the court of last resort is the central sanctuary, according to PI. it is 
the judge, probably the judge Kar ’ tfoxyv, the king. As a result of the 
process of amalgamation and redactional glosses, two laws which seem 
to be mutually contradictory are united into one law, which is usually 
interpreted as presupposing “ a supreme tribunal composed partly of 
Levitical priests, partly of lay judges.’* 

But whatever may be thought of our author’s theory as to the origin 
of the book, we gladly acknowledge that he has made a valuable contri¬ 
bution to the subject, and hope that he and others who shall be stimu¬ 
lated by his example may lead us nearer to the solution of the problem. 

It only remains to add that the book is admirably printed, and, with 
the exception of a few slips in citations, and the dropping of the B 
before on p. 119, 1. 8 from the bottom, is unusually free from 

typographical errors. Walter R. Betteridge. 

Rochester Theological Seminary, 

Rochester, N. Y. 

Die SprOche. Uebersetzt und erklart von Lie. Dr. W. Franken- 
berg. Prediger und Hoheslied. Uebersetzt und erklart 
von Dr. Theol. C. Siegfried. Gottingen : Vandenhoeck & 
Ruprecht, 1898. Pp. iv+170 and iv-f-126. M.6. ( = “Hand- 
kommentar zum Alten Testament,’* herausgegeben von Dr. 
Theol. A. Nowack, ord. Prof, der Theol. in Strassburg im 
Elsass. II. Abtheilung: Die poetise hen Biicher, 3. Band, 1. 
und 2. Theil.) 

The “ Handkommentar ” of Nowack is already favorably known, and 
this volume seems to maintain the standard set by the earlier issues. 
Pastor Frankenberg we have not met before. The present work is a 
good testimonial to his capability, though his subject gives less room 
for originality than some other parts of the Old Testament. His intro¬ 
duction takes the position now generally accepted, namely: that the 
Wisdom literature belongs altogether in the post-exilic period. More 
particularly (and in this he can hardly count on unanimous support) 
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he says that the book of Proverbs in its finished form is not older than 
Sirach. Parts of the book, however, he is willing to date earlier. In 
questions of textual criticism the author of the commentary gives com¬ 
paratively little weight to the Greek translation. 

Professor Siegfried, well known to Old Testament students, is 
especially happy in his treatment of Ecclesiastes. As a connoisseur of 
post-biblical Hebrew he is able to give an instructive discussion of the 
grammatical phenomena of the book, which he, like all recent scholars, 
makes to be the latest Old Testament book in point of time. 

The commentary will attract most attention by its literary criticism. 
The contradictory declarations of Koheleth make it impossible (in 
Siegfried’s mind) to attribute it all to one author. The skeptic to 
whom we owe the body of the book is really a skeptic. “ He, a thinker 
of iron consistency, does not shrink from showing things in the cold 
clear light of reality in which he himself sees them.” His light (such 
as he had) came from Greek philosophy. But this light was rather 
darkness to some of his readers. These, therefore, became glossators 
of his work, endeavoring to correct or to counteract the avowals of his 
book by numerous insertions. Three of these glossators can be clearly 
distinguished, while various fragments may be assigned to a fourth — 
though possibly these may not all come from the same hand. The 
analysis is made clear to the eye by the different type in which the 
translation is printed. I must confess that the impression made upon 
myself is quite strong in favor of the analysis. 

In his treatment of the Song of Songs, Siegfried ranges himself on 
the side of Reuss and Budde. His full discussion of the dramatic 
theory results in its rejection in all its forms. The conclusion is that 
Canticles is a catena of Palestinian wedding songs. This is also the 
position of the other recent commentary, that of Budde in Marti’s series, 
which is noticed above, on p. 356. Henry Preserved Smith. 

Amherst College, 

Amherst, Mass. 

Souvenirs de Terre-Sainte. Par Lucien Gautier. Seconde 
Edition, avec 60 illustrations d’apr£s des photographies de 
M me Lucien Gautier. Lausanne: Georges Bridel & C ie , 
1898. Pp. 348. 

Two considerations, apart from the merits of the work itself, will 
help us to understand why a second edition of this book of travels in 
the Holy Land has been called for. They are the prevailingly Roman 
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Catholic stamp upon most of the French literature of this kind, and 
the relative meagerness of books in French upon this theme as com¬ 
pared with the number and variety to be found in English or German. 

M. Gautier’s Souvenirs will be attractive because of its fascinating 
style, and because he has gone over parts of the land not visited by 
the ordinary tourist. Notably is his description of the land of the 
Philistines full of freshness and charm. There is just that admixture of 
the personal element with discussions of biblical references and descrip¬ 
tions of scenery which keeps one reading on to the end. M. Gautier 
has not written without a knowledge himself of what students have 
done, but the whole is so presented as to give one a clear, vivid pic¬ 
ture of actual present conditions. In seeing them one is made at the 
same time to see their relation to the past. One chapter is thus devoted 
to Michmash and its gorge ; another to Carmel; another to the region 
west of the Jordan in northern Galilee; and still another to the 
Phoenician coast. Gautier purposely omits Jerusalem, since this has 
been so well described by one of his countrymen and pupils. We 
regret that he, too, has not, with others, given us a picture of the city. 
The whole is beautifully illustrated by sixty photographs, and is care¬ 
fully indexed. J. S. Riggs. 

Auburn Theological Seminary, 

Auburn, N. V. 


Einleitung in das Neue Testament. Von F. I. Trenkle. 

Freiburg i. B.: Herder’sche Verlagsbuchhandlung; St. 

Louis, Mo.: B. Herder, 1897. Pp- xi + 487. Bound, $2.70. 

The author of this book belongs to the Roman Catholic church. His 
work displays comprehensive learning and is written in a pleasant style ; 
but it does not conduce to a real knowledge of the scientific problems 
with which New Testament introduction has to deal, much less does it 
contribute in any degree to their solution. This is prevented by the 
author’s subjection to the traditions of his church. The information 
he gives in regard to the various views of recent criticism is mere 
embellishment, and leads to no real understanding of those views or 
their grounds; and the very superficial attempts at refuting them, so 
far as such attempts are made, would enable no one to overcome 
doubts raised by criticism. 

After a brief sketch of the history of the science of introduction, in 
which, as a matter of course, Catholic writers play the foremost part, 
little as they have really worked in this department, the author begins 
with the Pauline epistles. In treating of the second epistle to the 
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Thessalonians there is certainly something said as to doubts of its 
genuineness, but of the main difficulty, in connection with the apoca¬ 
lyptic ideas in chap. 2, we hear nothing. What is said concerning the 
false teachers who are combated in the epistle to the Galatians gives no 
hint of the real question which is discussed in that epistle. The 
important question as to the character of the parties in the church of 
Corinth is passed over with few words, and no real view whatever is 
presented of the sharp discussions which have been had in regard to 
the events intervening between the writing of the two epistles. It is 
extremely interesting to note the cautious way in which the author 
expresses himself in regard to the founding of the Roman church. Of 
course, he no longer dares to uphold its foundation by Peter, but only 
commends this as a “ tradition worthy of respect.” Unhappily science 
must ask, not if a tradition be worthy of respect, but if it be true. 
As to the epistle to the Hebrews, the author merely goes back to 
Origen’s view, that the thought is Paul’s and the expression that of a 
disciple and friend. That is certainly no “ tradition worthy of respect,” 
but only the great Alexandrian’s way of escaping a difficulty by recon¬ 
ciling his scientific insight with school tradition, and a very unhappy 
way, whereby an understanding of the grand epistle is only hindered. 

Very singularly the discussion of the Pauline epistles is immediately 
followed by that of the synoptic gospels, which are, of course, held to 
proceed directly from the hand of the authors to whom tradition ascribes 
them. To show this, even in regard to the gospel of Matthew, the 
author requires less than half a page. In regard to the so-called 
synoptical question the most familiarly known views are given, without 
our getting any kind of insight into their motives, no solution of the 
problem being attempted. The Acts of the apostles is next taken up, 
and little more than two pages suffice for discussing the subject of its 
sources ; then the Apocalypse, the fixing of whose date still remains an 
obscure question. As to the recently raised doubts concerning the 
unity of this book we get meager information, and no confutation of 
them is attempted. 

The gospel of John, of which even the narrative as to the woman 
taken in adultery is accepted as genuine, is pretty thoroughly treated 
so far as its relation to the synoptics is concerned, yet without furnish¬ 
ing anything important on the question of its genuineness. The 
section treating of the catholic epistles is of the feeblest quality. 
James is still identified with the apostle James, the son of Alphaeus; his 
epistle, written about 61 or 62 A. D., is possibly addressed to the 
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whole of Christendom; and it only brings into prominence one of the 
less generally regarded sides of the teaching of Paul, whose epistles 
James knows and uses. Only the Protestant doctrine of justification 
makes the question of the relation of the two apostles on this subject 
insoluble. Seven pages suffice for the establishment of the genuine¬ 
ness of the first epistle of Peter; the doubts in regard to the second 
epistle are mentioned on four pages, but nothing is contributed to 
invalidate them. 

In the second book we come to the history of the canon. But one 
can hardly speak of a history; for from the outset the author treats 
the New Testament as a collection of sacred writings, which were read 
in divine worship and stood alongside of the Old Testament Scriptures. 
What is further given as to the testimony of the Fathers, extending to 
a hundred pages, is perfectly superfluous and profitless learning. The 
section treating of the criticism of the canon by Protestant scholars 
is naturally meager. On the other hand, the second division of the 
second book, which treats of the text, is a,careful and sound piece of 
work. Wherever the author is engaged merely in compiling and 
expounding material acquired by learning, he exhibits both scholar¬ 
ship and literary ability ; but he is mistaken if he supposes that the 
study of Scripture is hereby furthered. What good purpose is served 
by a book of from four to five hundred pages, if the historical under¬ 
standing of the New Testament is not promoted by it in one single 
point ? Even the most convinced Roman Catholic, who agrees with 
the author in all his details, will tell him that his understanding of 
Scripture is not furthered by it; which, however, is of no moment, since 
his church furnishes that understanding with absolute certainty. What, 
then, does the author achieve with this so-called introduction ? From 
the Roman Catholic point of view it really answers no purpose. 

Bernhard Weiss. 

University of Berlin, 

Germany. 

Four Lectures on the Early History of the Gospels. 
Delivered at Milborne Port, Somerset, Advent, 1897. By 
Rev. ]. H. Wilkinson, M.A., Rector of Stock Gaylard, 
Dorset; sometime Lecturer at Queen’s College, Oxford. 
London: Macmillan & Co.; New York: The Macmillan 
Co., 1898. Pp. vii + 100. 3s., net. 

All students of the synoptic problem are familiar enough with the 
statement of Papias that “ Matthew composed an account of the sayings 
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of Christ in the Hebrew dialect.” In the four lectures before us 
Wilkinson proposes to go behind this statement and discover, if possible, 
what sort of a work Matthew’s “Logia” was. He uses principally for 
this purpose the researches of Harnack and Zahn, and gives us a study 
full of interest and notable for its ingenuity in putting together the 
evidence gained from extra-canonical gospels. We can do no more than 
indicate his conclusions and point out some which will certainly be 
questioned. And first his conclusion regarding the “Logia.” This 
was “ a naive, simple narrative thrown together in a curious unliterary 
way, and recounting, now in the person of one apostle and now in that 
of another, the history, and more particularly the inspired utterances — 
the ‘sayings’—of our Lord Jesus Christ” (p. 13). This conclusion is 
gained by identifying the “ Gospel of the Nazarenes ” with the “ Gospel 
according to the Hebrews ” and the latter again with the “ Gospel 
according to the Twelve,” and making “the Ebionite Gospel” in the 
main a translation of the Nazarene Gospel according to the Hebrews, 
with the help of a good translation of the Hebrew Logia, and of Mark’s 
original gospel. There are here almost as many difficulties as there 
are processes, for there is good reason for not identifying the Gospel 
according to the Hebrews with the Gospel according to the Twelve, and 
the statement that the Ebionite Gospel is a translation of the Nazarene 
Gospel is certainly questionable. Indeed, to treat the Ebionite Gospel 
and the Gospel according to the Hebrews as though they had equal 
claim to an antiquity indicated in the heading “TheGospels in Palestine 
before 100 A. D.” is misleading. Whatever may be the real age of the 
Gospel according to the Hebrews, the Ebionite Gospel is certainly later 
than 100 A. D. Dr. Salmon does not hesitate to call it a “third-cen¬ 
tury forgery.” If it cannot be identified with the “ Gospel according to 
the Twelve,” then, whatever the general likelihood of Wilkinson’s final 
supposition as to the character of the “Logia,” it cannot be established 
by this method. 

The “ memoirs of Peter” referred to by Justin Martyr are looked 
upon by our author as part of the Logia, and he thinks that the “ Gospel 
of Peter ” and the Didascalia may both have used this source. These 
are certainly interesting suggestions, but they need further examination. 
On p. 26 is given the genealogy of our four gospels and of the four 
chief uncanonical gospels. It puts the dates of our gospels as follows: 
John about 100 A. D., the others about 100-115 A. D. 

The second lecture considers the gospels in Egypt about 100-150 
A. D. It is only a short time since fragments of the Gospel of Peter 
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were discovered in Egypt, and we all remember what interest the dis¬ 
covery awakened. Wilkinson concludes that the author of the Gospel 
of Peter was a Gnostic Ebionite, and that the Gospel of Peter was prob¬ 
ably a shorter form of the Ebionite Gospel. This, of course, presup¬ 
poses the earlier date of the Ebionite Gospel. As showing how far it 
points back to “that part of the Logia in which Peter speaks,” it may 
be well to quote the words of another student of it, who says that “it 
reveals an acquaintance with all our four gospels apparently without 
any misgivings as to their equal authority.” 

Wilkinson’s study of the fragments of the Gospel according to the 
Egyptians leads him to think that its source was the gospel used in 2 
Clement; that this gospel was the Greek Logia; and that it was prior to the 
synoptic gospels. The Gospel according to the Egyptians, he thinks, 
may have been framed by Basilides, and it was perhaps otherwise 
known as the “ Paradoseis of Matthew.” There is no statement in all 
this which will not be questioned. 

The famous “Logia of Behnesa” discovered in 1897 he considers 
extracts from the Gospel according to the Egyptians. In that case 
they are closely related to the original Greek Logia of Matthew. 

Space is wanting to mark all the positions of this suggestive little 
book. We are shown the relation of the Greek Logia to the Church 
of Rome, both from the Muratonian canon and from Justin Martyr, 
and a careful review of what evidence can be gained from the Syrian 
church is also made. 

The whole is timely, helpful, and stimulating. Well does the 
author say that “without some external clue it would seem impossible 
to decide between the conflicting theories regarding the origin of the 
gospels which various writers, working only from internal evidence, 
have propounded.” Such a study of external evidence as Wilkinson 
has given us deserves the appreciation of all who know what patience 
and care its preparation requires. J. S. Riggs. 

Auburn Theological Seminar/, 

Auburn, N. Y. 


Der Prolog des vierten Evangeliums. Sein polemisch- 
apologetischer Zweck. Von W. Baldensperger, Profes¬ 
sor an der Universitat Giessen. Freiburg i. B., Leipzig 
und Tubingen : J. C. B. Mohr, 1898. Pp. vii + 171. M. 4.40. 

Professor Baldensperger opens with the confession that the 
“ sphinx at the entrance to the fourth gospel has not yet told all her 
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secrets to any inquirer/’ and offers a new solution of the riddle in the 
thesis that the fourth gospel marks the reaction of the church against 
the definite exaltation of John the Baptist to Messianic rank as the rival 
of Jesus (pp. 139 f.). In accordance with this thesis, the prologue is inter¬ 
preted as a polemic against the disciples of the Baptist, showing a steady 
crescendo in the argument from the ovSk tv o ycyovcv and ovk rjv to <££« of 
vss. 3 and 8 to the exclusive /xovoycv^s of vss. 14 and 18 (p. 57). In 
particular, vs. 8 gives the kernel of the argument, the negations of vss. 
3 and 8 being in the nature of warnings (pp. 6 ff.), and vss. 9 and io 
are intelligible only as the strongest possible contradictions of the 
erroneous conception suggested in 8a. The setting forth of the rela¬ 
tions of the Logos to the human world, from vs. 9 on, serves the pur¬ 
pose, not of adding precision to earlier statements about the Logos, 
but of correcting false conceptions of the disciples of John (p. 11). Vs. 
11 is interpreted of the Aoyos aaapKos, and vs. 13 is referred to the 
miraculous interposition of the Logos (= xvpios) in the birth of Isaac, 
Jacob, and, in general, of all the patriarchs who were born to fathers 
of advanced age (pp. 24 f.). The whole section (vss. 9-13) has appar- 
ently the purpose to lead readers to appreciate how great a sphere 
and how long an activity the Logos had before the appearance of John 
the Baptist (p. 30). Vs. 14 first introduces the incarnation, and because 
this seems to put the Logos and John on a level as men, the author 
hastens to assert that the earthly life of the Logos served only to show 
to men his heavenly glory (p. 14^), while the adjective fiovoycvys sets 
the incarnate one above all possible rivalry (pp. 31 ff.). The on irpwro? 
pov^jvot vs. 15 indicates some sharp contradiction of the Christian 
claim, which needed just this testimony from the Baptist himself (p. 43), 
and the t<xvtcs of vs. 16 includes the Baptist and his followers (pp. 
44 f.). Vs. 16 concludes from the Pleroma Christi the inferiority of 
John in the history of salvation (p. 47). Vs. 17 expands the thought of 
vs. 16, and the two halves are not antithetical, but supplementary, the 
Mosaic law being one grace proceeding from the pleroma of the Logos, 
while, since the fulness dwelt in Jesus Christ, grace and truth are said 
to have come through him completely (p. 52). The 6 wv cfe tov Kokirov 
tov irorpos (vs. 18) refers to prefixistence, and, in fact, the characteristic 
feature of the whole gospel is its celestializing and deifying of the per¬ 
son of Christ, thus elevating the Messianic conception beyond any 
possible rivalry. 

Passing from the prologue to the gospel, Baldensperger finds in the 
body of the book a systematic depotentiation of John’s baptism, and 
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a counter-emphasis on the blood of Christ as the means of life and 
cleansing. Thus the foot-washing of 13 :1-11, standing as it does at 
the opening of the story of the passion, is meant to indicate the wash¬ 
ing by the dying Christ, that is, in his shed blood (pp. 62 f.). Of 
course the Cana miracle is interpreted as the displacing of water bap¬ 
tism by the blood of Christ (pp. 61 ff.). John is always introduced 
simply as a witness to Jesus; hence the absence of the title 6 PaTrTiorrjs 
from the gospel. The denial of John’s identity with Elijah (1:21) 
seems to have been occasioned by a belief that he was the ancient 
prophet returned to earth from his heavenly abode. In fact, the whole 
argument of the gospel seems directed against opponents who accord 
Messianic honors to John the Baptist. 

This discussion has all the charm of great ingenuity, backed by 
wide learning ; its lack is the failure of any adequate evidence of the 
existence of so well-defined a Baptist party as this argument requires. 
The chief evidence for our author is this gospel; for those who find 
his thesis over-ingenious such evidence is inconclusive. Outside the 
gospel appeal is made, of course, to Acts, chaps. 18 and 19, where 
Baldensperger holds that the ra tt tpl rov 'Irjvov which engaged the elo¬ 
quence of Apollos (Acts 18 : 25) were the familiar features of the Mes¬ 
sianic hope, the name Jesus having been used by the author of the 
narrative interchangeably w'ith Messiah (pp. 94 f.). These disciples of 
John were probably the fruit of a mission of John’s followers which 
was prosecuted among the diaspora after the death of John. The 
conversion of such men as Apollos aroused the jealousy of the John 
party and precipitated the controversy of which our gospel is a 
result (p. 106). The issue was the discomfiture of the John party, and 
their gradual return to the synagogue or their disappearance in some 
of the minor sects of the second century (p. 108). Our author finds 
traces of them in the Baptists referred to by Justin Martyr, Trypho , 
chap, lxxx; and also in the Hemerobaptists of Hegesippus, the Apostolic 
Constitutions , Epiphanius, and the Talmud. Our author has certainly 
confirmed the opinion, quite generally held before, that the fourth 
gospel was directed in part against an over-exaltation of the Baptist; it 
is when he asks us to believe that these disciples of John were the chief 
object of the evangelist’s polemic, and, consequently, proceeds to 
predicate of them the characteristics of the Ebionites and other second- 
century sects, that we are compelled to hesitate and ask for fuller evi¬ 
dence. I still feel that the Logos doctrine is more easily understood 
in connection with the rest of the gospel as an introduction for Hel- 
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lenistic readers, notwithstanding Baldensperger’s strictures on Har- 
nack (p. 165), and that early tradition is correct in holding that the 
opposition which the evangelist met was mainly of the Gnostic specula¬ 
tive sort. 

Rush Rhees. 

The Newton Theological Institution, 

Newton Centre, Mass. 

Notes on St. Paul : Corinthians, Galatians, Romans. By 
Joseph Rickaby, S. J. London: Burns & Oates, Limited, 
1898. Pp. vii+455. ys. 6d. 

This book bears the Imprimatur of the cardinal archbishop of 
Westminster, and is interesting as an attempt to popularize St. Paul’s 
letters for Roman Catholic readers. It should prove a successful 
attempt, for its author brings to his task considerable learning and 
admirable power of clear and concise expression, and an open mind 
on all questions that have not been closed for him by authoritative 
declarations of the church. For some Protestant readers there will be 
surprise that so great freedom is tolerated, especially in the criticism 
of the text of the Vulgate. Galatians, chap. 2, in no wise compromises 
the supremacy of Peter, while the epistle to the Romans was written 
“ not for their need, but for their dignity, as one dedicates a book to a 
man of great name” (p. 291). The finality of ecclesiastical authority 
is supported by 2 Cor. 10:5 and Gal. 1:8. The “pledge of the 
Spirit,” in 2 Cor. 1 : 22, is interpreted of priestly orders. The sacrifice 
of the mass is found in 1 Cor. 10:17 and 11 : 25, in the last passage, 
in obedience to the declaration of the council of Trent. Some par¬ 
ticular interpretations call for remark. The author follows Chrysos¬ 
tom and Theodoret in finding in 1 Cor. 7:21 advice to slaves not to 
run away; the “angels” of 1 Cor. 11:10 are the “ministering 
angels” of Heb. 1:14; Romans is “really a glorification of the 
sacramental system, not of free grace away from sacraments” (p. 321); 
hence we are not surprised to find Rom. 3 : 26,“ him that hath faith in 
Jestis,” needs to be supplemented by Mark 16 : 16, “and is baptized.” 
Faith throughout is understood of assent to a creed (see the quotation 
from Aquinas, p. 251), and this leads inevitably to a misunderstanding 
of the Protestant doctrine of j ustification (p. 219). In like manner grace 
is always interpreted sacramentally, an interpretation which reaches its 
extreme in identifying the dyd mf of 1 Cor., chap. 13, with the dyam; 
rov $€ov of Rom. 5 :5, and explaining it of “ the theological virtue of 
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charity, which is either identical with, or inseparably attached to, the 
gift of sanctifying grace, by the possession of which we are said to be 
in a state of grace” (p. 98); hence the following comment on 1 Cor. 
13 : 4-7 : “A man may of course be in the state of grace and commit 
many venial sins of impatience, unkindness, selfishness, etc.,” the author 
appealing to Luke 13 16-9 to indicate the danger of failing long to 
bear “ the fruits of charity ” (p. 100). But it must not be understood 
that such violence of interpretation is characteristic; the general 
impression of the book is very favorable, and some difficult passages 
are handled with uncommon skill, notably 2 Cor. 5 : 16 ; Gal. 3 : 20, 
and the familiar antithesis of “ flesh and spirit” (p. 277). The author 
follows Lightfoot on the order of the epistles he treats, quotes several 
times from him, and once from Ellicott. Apparently his chief master 
has been Chrysostom. One feels the lack of adequate introductions to 
the several epistles. The book is excellently printed. Two type 
errors, however, have been noticed : P. 34, 1 . 2 from top, 2 Cor. v. 5 
should read 2 Cor. ii. 6 (?), and on p. 407 the heading should read 
ROMANS xi. 1, not ii. 1. The notes on 2 Cor. 12 : 2-4 and Gal. 1:17 
need to be brought into agreement concerning the time of Paul’s 
special revelation. There is a good index. 

Rush Rhees. 

The Newton Theological Institution. 

Newton Centre, Mass. 


Epistle to the Ephesians. A Practical Exposition. By C. 
Gore. London : Murray ; New York : Imported by Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1898. Pp. x + 278. $1.50. 

Canon Gore says in his preface that the “ ordinary Christian read¬ 
ing of the Bible is at a standstillacademic study of the New Testa¬ 
ment has made great headway, but popular appreciation and use of it 
has fallen badly off. It is, accordingly, his purpose to put the epistle 
to the Ephesians within easy 'each of the average modern reader. 
The exposition is practical and homiletic. And the line of practical 
exposition taken is largely “ social.” The epistle is treated as a body 
of ethics which deal with the individual only in so far as he is a mem¬ 
ber of an ideal ethical society, by Paul called the church. 

In pursuance of this end, the introduction, in a clear and pleasing 
way, describes the place of the epistle in its relation to Paul’s own 
mind and to the heathen society he confronted. The body of the 
book is an easy and flowing exposition. There are no technicalities of 
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exegesis. The paraphrases, in which the book abounds, are well done. 
It is plain that the book was preached before it was printed. And the 
interpretation has the merits of a happy homiletical commentary. The 
author only once forgets his purpose — in the notes. In the first place, 
notes to a purely homiletical commentary are nearly as little to be 
desired as notes to a good sermon. And, in the second place, these 
notes are very miscellaneous in their character and loose in their con¬ 
struction. 

A practical commentary is not to be judged by strict exegetical 
standards. Yet, after allowance has been made for the needs and 
methods of effective homiletical interpretation, the author cannot be 
pardoned for a certain slashing way he has. It is essential that the 
Bible should be made contemporary with modern readers. But it is 
equally essential that the modern reader should catch something of the 
spirit of modern methods. There is no excuse or forgiveness for inter¬ 
pretation that speaks thus: “ From time to time St. Paul actually calls 
Christ God, as in the epistle to the Romans (9 : 5), and probably in the 
epistle to Titus (2 : 13).” These are the only cases to be found, and 
both of them have a large amount of exegetical authority against the 
interpretation which Gore takes. But the author, with his “from time 
to time” and “as,” speaks as if Paul every now and then called Christ 
God. This is patristic exegesis, and not the only example the book 
affords. Henry S. Nash. 

Cambridge Divinity School, 

Cambridge, Mass. 


Johanneische Studien. Von Wilhelm A. Karl. I. Deri 
Johannesbrief, Freiburg i. B.: J. C. B. Mohr, 1898. Pp. vii 
+ 104, 8vo. M. 2.40. 

In form, this little work is a minute study of St. John’s first epistle. 
Eighty pages are devoted to an exposition, verse by verse; this is 
followed by sixteen pages containing an analysis and a translation, inter¬ 
spersed with explanatory words and phrases, making a very clear para¬ 
phrase of the epistle ; finally eight pages are devoted to a “ Systematic 
Abridgment of the Contents of the Epistle.” Although the study is 
thus minute and full, the writer disclaims the idea of presenting a 
complete commentary. “ My purpose is,” he says, “ in brief to give a 
modest proposal of an essentially new method of exposition of this 

hitherto truly obscure epistle.I know Very well that my own 

exegesis bears, in many points, only a hypothetical character. But 
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without hypotheses we shall gain nothing at all.” He finds as the 
underlying thought of the epistle that which, in an earlier work to 
which he regards this as supplemental, he has shown to be the central 
thought of St. Paul’s writings — the real indwelling of Christ in the 
Christian, producing ethical perfection and faith in the Messiah, as 
well as ecstatic manifestations, and assuring to the Christian eternal 
life. He holds that the date of this epistle (as well as of the fourth gos¬ 
pel) is not far from that of Paul’s principal epistles ; and, consequently, 
that the false teachers who “deny that Jesus is the Christ” are not 
Cerinthians of the close of the century, but unbelieving Jews who deny 
the Messiahship of Jesus. He finds throughout references to a pre¬ 
vious letter which had been misunderstood, not only in 2:13, 14, but 
also in 2:21, 26, and other places. The Jewish opponents are inspired 
by demons; but the Christians by the divine Spirit, with his host of 
spirits ( Geisterheer , 4:2). The Holy Spirit is distinct from Christ, and 
is the means through which Christ works, not indeed moral results, 
but “ecstatic” — visions, knowledge, faith, assurance. Yet the proof 
of the divine indwelling is brotherly love, which is the keeping of the 
commandments, or ethical righteousness. 

Pfarrer Karl’s exposition is thoroughly independent, and therefore, 
perhaps, necessarily off from the beaten track, and sometimes strained ; 
but it is honest, reverent, and suggestive. 

J. H. Barbour. 

Berkeley Divinity School, 

Middletown, Conn. 


Der Brief des Judas, exegetisch-praktisch behandelt. Von 
Dr. GeorgWandel. Leipzig: A. Deichert’sche Verlags- 
buchh. Nachf. (Georg B6hme), 1898. Pp. iv + 94. M. 1.40. 

After the larger efforts of Spitta and Ktihl, this brochure of Wan- 
del’s seems small in the amount of material contained and not very 
weighty in the scholarship displayed ; yet it shows an extensive 
acquaintance with the literature that has gathered around the epistle, 
and does not fail in evidence of a careful consideration of the critical 
and exegetical positions which this literature presents. The writer’s 
plan is to make more of the exegesis than of the criticism, and his 
purpose in the exegesis is to serve the practical theologian, as well as 
the scientific exegete—a somewhat difficult purpose with such an 
epistle as Jude’s, and one which, we are prepared to find, has not been 
very largely brought to realization. 
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. The critical position which is held in the book regarding the epistle 
is, briefly, as follows : The author is a younger brother of the James 
who wrote the epistle bearing his name, and, as this James is held to be 
the James who was head of the Jerusalem church, the Jude of our 
epistle is necessarily considered a brother of our Lord. The readers 
are identified with those of the elder brother's letter—the churches of 
the extended Syrian diaspora. They are here addressed after the 
death of James had left them without a pastoral head, and, as the epistle, 
in its recital of the historical examples of punishment inflicted upon 
the wicked, makes no mention of the fall of Jerusalem, they must have 
been addressed before this catastrophe took place. The epistle is con¬ 
sequently dated between 62 and 70 A. D. As to its relation to 2 Peter, 
the way is thus opened to holding it the prior writing, which the 
ungenuine Petrine letter has largely followed in its plan of composi¬ 
tion, and whose statements it has generously reproduced, showing us, 
indeed, how some of our epistle’s difficult passages were interpreted in 
that early time when 2 Peter is held to have been written. This prac¬ 
tically reverses the view of Spitta; though, to a certain extent, it may 
be said to agree with Kiihl’s. As to the interesting question of the 
epistle’s errorists, it is claimed that, however their teachings may have 
been, and doubtless were, based on theoretical principles, and had todo^ 
at some points, with doctrinal beliefs, they were, in their purpose and 
effect, characteristically practical, affecting life and character in a 
libertinistic way. They were not formulated into anything of an 
ordered system, otherwise our epistle would have shown more of a 
doctrinal polemic in opposition to them; at the same time, they were 
promulgated in the dogmatic spirit of a propaganda. They are con¬ 
sequently not to be identified with the later scholastic Gnosticism, but 
to be regarded rather as representing, like other errorists of the 
apostolic age, a stage merely preliminary to this final system. In 
fact, they cannot be identified with any known heresy or sect — not 
even with the Nicolaitans and Balaamites of the Apocalypse (2:6, 14L). 
In this respect the priority of Jude to 2 Peter is confirmed; since the 
latter epistle shows clearly a more developed form of error. This is 
again directly contrary to Spitta’s position and, while it agrees gen¬ 
erally with that of Kuhl, goes beyond this in the non-identifying of 
the Jude errorists even with those of the Apocalypse. This naturally 
wins for the epistle an early date, as von Soden’s and McGiffert’s 
ethical classification of the Colossian errorists does for that epistle : 
though it must remain a query whether, in view of certain significant 
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passages in the epistle, such an interpretation of the Colossian trouble 
is altogether justified. 

Wandel recognizes a dependence of the author upon extra-canonical 
sources for his illustrations, as well as upon the Old Testament itself. 
Such dependence, however, he believes, appears only in the reference 
to the apostate angels (vs. 6); to Michael’s contention with the devil 
concerning the body of Moses (vs. 9), and to the prophecy of Enoch 
(vss. 14 f.). The first and last of these illustrations, he holds, are taken 
from the book of Enoch, which he dates 130-100 B. C., and the other 
from the Ascensio Moysis. This is somewhat less of an extra-canonical 
relationship for our epistle than most critics maintain. 

In the detailed exgesis of our epistle, which occupies the major 
part of the book, there is shown a carefulness of judgment which is 
commendable. This is perhaps especially noticeable in the treatment 
of rrj aira£ irapaSoOeiorj rot? aytots ttiotci (vs. 3) ; ttjv rov Oeov rf/iuv \dpira 
ftcraTtdcvres cts atreX yciav koI rov povov Scott or 77 V #cat Kvpiov rjpwv *lr)(Tovv 
X/xcrrov dpvovptvoi (vs. 4) ; fivrjaOrjTt ra>v prjparwv rtov irpotipiqpivuiv in to ru>v 
&1TOOt6\(i>V TOV Kvplov fjp.U)V IrjVOV XptXTTOV (VS. I 7). 

The indications of a cultus claimed in vss. 20 f. are evidently correct. 

He follows the text of Tischendorf’s Ed. acad. XVIII\ which is con¬ 
formed to his Ed. crit. VIII. In consequence of this he reads (vs. 22) 
iXeyxtrt before Stcucpivopivovs (with A C*, various minuscules and ver¬ 
sions), instead of the Westcott and Hort, Weiss, Weizsacker, and 
Revisors’ reading cAcarc (with B (?). By this he loses, not only a 
more strongly attested reading, but one which furnishes a better and 
more fruitful exegetic thought. 

The book may scarcely be termed a contribution to the criticism 
and exegesis of the epistle. It is rather a study of such contributions 
as have been made, with, however, a wise judgment as to conclusions. 

M. W. Jacobus. 

Hartford Theological Seminary, 

Hartford, Conn. 


Die Lehre des Apostels Paulus. Von Professor VVilh. 
Schmidt. (=“Beitrage zur Forderung christlicher Theo¬ 
logies herausg. von A. Schlatter und H. Cremer, Vol. II, 
Heft 2.) Gutersloh : Druck und Verlag von C. Bertelsmann, 
1898. Pp. 125. M. 2. 

The teachings of Paul derived from a careful, sober exegesis of his 
own words have always a fresh interest. One might think that thus 
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derived they would always appear the same, but we have only to open 
the various books on biblical theology of our time to find that these 
do not all have the same results to offer, even when they are declared 
to have been reached by an earnest study of the apostle’s assertions. 
This makes part of the interest in each new setting forth of these inex¬ 
haustible teachings. Professor Schmidt puts before us his interpreta¬ 
tion in compact, concise form. It is well worthy of consideration, and 
sure, in more than one instance, to provoke discussion. The sources 
of the Pauline teaching are for him the speeches in the Acts, and nine 
of the epistles. He excludes the pastoral epistles as too doubtful, and 
Philemon as not offering material for his purpose. He begins his 
unfolding of the “Lehre” with the conception of the “righteousness 
of God,” which he interprets as “ the righteousness which God gives,” 
and which has always for its “Correlat” salvation. Salvation has a 
negative and positive side. The former is rescue from death which is 
separation from God, and the latter is fellowship with God in Christ. 
There is no such thing in Paul as “the righteousness of God ” without 
the accompanying reality of a salvation which is fellowship with him. 
This interpretation sets forth clearly a fundamental verity of Paul’s 
thought. When our author passes on to the relation of sin and death, 
he finds no warrant for an interpretation of “ death ” — the result of sin — 
which includes physical death. The term “death ” in Paul, when used 
to express the consequence of sin, is “spiritual death,” i. <r., separation 
from God. Nor will he allow that “death” in this latter sense has 
come upon all men because of Adam’s sin. “Geschahes aberdeshalb, 
weil sie alle gesiindigt hatten, so geschah es eben damit nicht durch 
Erbe, sondern durch eigene That” (p. 41). The whole force of the 
antithesis set forth by Paul between Adam and Christ is in the under¬ 
standing of purely spiritual issues in the case of each — spiritual death 
in connection with one, spiritual life in connection with the other. 
Schmidt finds no such teaching of the atonement in Paul as sanctions 
substitution. It is “the inexpressible love of Christ’’which wins men. 

There is not the slightest trace of Hellenism in the Pauline psychol¬ 
ogy. The crdp( is not in itself evil. There is no such doctrine of pre¬ 
destination in the eighth and ninth chapters of Romans as is commonly 
taught. His eschatology was brightened by the hope that as soon as 
death removed him he would enter into the full resurrection life. The 
parousia which might be in his day would bring the end and the reali¬ 
zation of all the greatest verities of the kingdom. All this, with an 
exalted Christology and a sturdy emphasis upon the actualities of grace, 
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such as adoption, increasing and unfailing sanctification, are among 
the notable features of Schmidt’s interpretation. Not a sentence is 
wasted, and all is imbued with a spirit of full, glad sympathy with him 
whom he seeks to interpret. In the best sense of the word the book 
is “ liberal.” It gives a reason for every statement and is free almost 
entirely from a polemical spirit. J. S. Riggs. 

Auburn Theological Seminary, 

Auburn, N. Y. 


Die Heiligkeit Jesu, als Beweis seiner Gottheit. Von Dr. 
Carl Hennemann. Wurzburg: Andreas Gobels Verlags- 
buchhandlung, 1898. Pp. vi + 152. M. 2. 

This is a well-arranged and clearly written argument for the ethical 
uniqueness of Jesus, traversing ground already made familiar by 
Ullmann and Bushnell, but needing to be traversed afresh in each 
decade of advancing Christianity. The author’s Roman Catholic 
standpoint appears in his conception of the Bible rather than in his 
defense of Jesus. After a preliminary discussion of the fundamental 
principles of ethics, he divides his work into three parts: first, specu¬ 
lative— a discussion of the holiness of God; secondly, historical — 
the actual sinlessness of Jesus; thirdly, polemical — a consideration of 
the various objections that men have made to the teaching or conduct 
of Jesus. Jesus, he says, is not simply the founder, but the center and 
essence, of Christianity; hence our religion vanishes if Jesus was not 
historically and absolutely “the holy one.” In his examination of the 
biblical records the writer follows faithfully the “proof-text” method, 
making no attempt to distinguish sources, but quoting all the books 
of the New Testament and some in the Old Testament as of equal 
authority. He then briefly shows that the sinless Jesus of Nazareth 
finds no analogue in either Buddha, Socrates, Marcus Aurelius, 
Mohammed, or Francis of Assisi. 

But the most difficult and interesting part of his argument is the 
“ polemical,” in which, with varying degrees of success, he attempts to 
meet especially the ethical objections to the character of Jesus which 
were urged by Albert Dulk (Der Irrgang des Lebens Jesu , Stuttgart, 
1884). With much thoroughness and considerable formality he names 
twenty-two different objections to the ethical perfection of Jesus, 
stating in each case first the “objection,” and then at once appending 
the “answer.” To the objection, e. g., that Jesus, being human and 
finite, must share the imperfection of finiteness, the answer is that 
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perfect virtue in humanity is not the absolute holiness of God, but is 
perfection in kind, incomplete but innocent. To the objection that 
“the idea” must realize itself, not in an individual, but in collective 
humanity, the answer is that the entire redeemed humanity constitutes 
the evolved mystical body of Christ. Then the writer proceeds to 
deal with a surprising list of specific accusations against the ethical 
attitude of Jesus, e. his rough speaking to his mother and his 
brethren, his demand that one should hate his own kindred, his severe 
treatment of the Pharisees, his intentional veiling of truth from the 
multitude, his demand for renunciation of property, his aversion to 
marriage and approval of self-mutilation, his non-resistance to (and 
therefore encouragement of) evil, his indulgence in threatening and 
revengeful language, his actually causing his own betrayal, his fear of 
pain and death, the “ planlessness ” of his career, etc. Indeed, it seems 
as if no reproach ever cast on Christ, in his own time or since, is here 
left unconsidered. The answers are sometimes ingenious, sometimes 
trite, sometimes unsatisfying. Probably the author has done the best 
that could be done in this line of argument. If “forewarned is fore¬ 
armed,” this book certainly arms the student at every point. But for 
most men the convincing argument will be found in setting forth the 
beauty and wonder of the sunlight, rather than in detailed answers to 
those who find spots on the sun. 

W. H. P. Faunce. 

Greater New York, N. Y. 


Aus Geschichte und Kunst des Christentums. Abhandlungen 
zur Belehrung fur gebildete Gemeindeglieder Von Dr. 
Adolf Hasenclever. Zweite (Schluss-) Reihe. Berlin: 
C. A. Schwetschke & Sohn, 1898. Pp. iv+194. M. 2. 

This book contains a series of five essays written in popular lan¬ 
guage. In the first essay the author tells the story of the literary 
assaults upon early Christianity, and gives copious extracts from the 
writings of the apologists and early Fathers. The second essay con¬ 
tains a short historical account of the doctrinal controversies of the first 
five centuries that led finally to the framing of the symbol of Chal* 
cedon. The author then discusses with much frankness and ability, 
but with decided leaning toward the Ritschlian school of theological 
thought, the relation of doctrine to the individual confession of the 
believer in Christ. In the third essay Dr. Hasenclever inveighs 
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severely against those Roman historians who, like Janssen, delight in 
maintaining that the Protestant Reformation sounded the death-knell of 
Christian art in Germany. He admits that many works of art were 
destroyed by over-zealous iconoclasts in some parts of Germany in the 
early part of the sixteenth century, and grants also that the new evan¬ 
gelical movement at that time was not over-friendly to works of plastic 
art; but he maintains that the evils of image-worship in the mediaeval 
church called forth this extreme position. In later centuries Protes¬ 
tantism has done its share toward the further development of the fine 
arts in all their departments. Indeed, by freeing the mind from the fet¬ 
ters of priestly domination, Protestantism has created an atmosphere 
in which art can attain its highest development. In the fourth essay 
the author shows how poorly adapted mediaeval church buildings were 
for the new services the Reformation made necessary, and how little 
by little the interior arrangements of the churches were totally changed. 
In the last essay of the collection some reasons are given for the 
decadence of the religious element in modern painting. The author 
believes that many of the most eminent painters of our time are 
inwardly estranged from religion, and that this fact constitutes one 
chief reason. Then, too, painting has been influenced, he says, by the 
new scientific thought of today, and painters have turned away from 
the historical and the ideal to the real, and have found fruitful fields 
in representing everyday life. Although the book is popular rather 
than technical, it is very suggestive and shows wide reading. 

A. J. Ramaker. 

Rochester Theological Seminary, 

Rochester, N. Y. 


The Key of Truth. A Manual of the Paulician Church of 
Armenia, the Armenian Text edited and transliterated with 
Illustrative Documents and Introduction. By Fred. C. 
Conybeare, M.A. Oxford: Clarendon Press; New York: 
H. Frowde, 1898. Pp. cxcvi + 201. 15s.; $4.50,^/. 

The appearance of this book is noteworthy in more than one 
respect. It is a valuable contribution to a much-neglected field. We 
regret to say that the value of the Armenian language and literature 
has not been appreciated by European scholars as it deserves. Once 
in a while a Lagarde or a Muller has done considerable work in this 
line, but the number of such has been lamentably small. The future, 
however, seems hopeful. Scholars likeGelzer, Vetter, and Hiibschmann 
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in Germany, Meillet and Carrierre in France, and Conybeare in Eng¬ 
land, have come forward, and their contributions have not been few 
nor unimportant. 

Mr. Conybeare’s articles in the American Journal of Theology 
and the American Journal of Philology , and his contribution on the 
Armenian version in the Hastings Dictionary of the Bible , had already 
convinced us of his fair knowledge of the Armenian language and 
literature, while this book proves him to be the leading Armenian 
scholar of Europe, outside of the native-born Armenian circles. 
Moreover, the book is significant in its numerous and somewhat start¬ 
ling conclusions. Whether one accepts them or not, they are worthy 
of the careful attention of every reader with a taste for the subject. 

During his visit to Armenia, in 1891, Mr. Conybeare had seen an 
Armenian MS. in the library of the Holy Synod at Edjmiatzin, and, 
finding it related to a subject in which he was interested, had asked 
the library authorities to favor him with a copy of it. He received the 
copy in 1893, an d the present volume is the editing of that MS., 
called The Key of Truth , with an English translation, preceded by an 
elaborate introduction. 

The MS., according to the colophone, bears the date 1782, but, 
both from the style and from the agreement of its contents with out¬ 
side literature, he assigns its origin to a date not later than 850 A. D. 

The Key of Truth contains the beliefs of the Paulician church, and 
they may be summarized as follows : 

Jesus, though Messiah, the eternal only-born Son, mediator of God 
and man, was yet not God ; he was a created man, a ktio>uz. He 
received the Holy Ghost in his thirtieth year on the occasion of his 
baptism. 

Only three sacraments are necessary to salvation, viz. : repentance, 
baptism, and the eucharist. Baptism must be preceded by repentance 
and faith; infant baptism is not valid. The Holy Ghost enters the 
catechumen immediately after baptism, which probably must not be 
administered before his thirtieth year. One unleavened loaf and 
wine are to be offered in the eucharistic sacrifice. The virgin Mary 
is not dwrapOtw;. Intercession of the saints, purgatory, images, pic¬ 
tures, crosses, sacrifices of animals, confession to priests, are strongly 
rejected. 

The canon includes the Old and New Testaments, except perhaps 
the Apocalypse. The Logos doctrine is rejected, though the fourth 
gospel is accepted. The “elect one” seems to be worshiped as Christ. 
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It is a pity that the document is not complete. During a heresy¬ 
hunting at the beginning of the century those who had the MS. in 
their possession tore out some of the leaves (about thirty-eight out of 
the ioo), and here and there erased one or more words out of their 
fear of the persecutors. Mr. Conybeare tries to fill up the gap 
from the reports of that inquisition which took place in 1837-45 in 
ArkhwSli. 

The first half of the book (pp. xvii-cxcvi) is devoted to a long dis¬ 
course, in which Mr. Conybeare arrives at the following conclusions: 

Paulicianism has its origin in the Adoptionist or Ebionite doctrine, 
which was the faith of Jewish Christians of the apostolic age. Its 
earliest monument is the Shepherd of Hermas, as the later monu¬ 
ment is The Key of Truth. Soon it spread through Asia Minor and 
Persia, embracing the entire range of the Taurus mountains. The 
first Syrian church was Adoptionist, and from it Armenia received 
the first tidings of Christianity, long before the preaching by Gregory 
the Illuminator. Gregory himself was an Adoptionist, and the first 
translation of the Scriptures from the Syriac was probably made by 
these pre-Gregorian Adoptionists. But in the fourth century a new 
movement began by Nerses and his students, and through their influence 
the Greek Christology was introduced with such success that by the end 
of the fifth century Adoptionism had retired to obscurity, only to be 
revived as a new force in the eighth century. 

Early in the fourth century the Adoptionists were known to the 
Greeks as “ Pauliani,” after the name of Paul of Samosata, but during 
the following centuries, through persecution, they were lost sight of by 
the Greek theologians, ^nd it was in the eighth and ninth centuries that 
“Grecized ” Armenians brought them afresh to the notice of the Greeks 
under the Armenian form “Paulicians,” which means “the followers 
of the wretched little Paul.” 

Of the Paulidan Armenians of Taurus about 200,000 were deported 
to Thrace and the Danube provinces in the eighth and tenth centuries, 
whence they found their way to various countries of Europe. The 
Bogomile church of the Balkan provinces, the mediaeval Cathars of 
Europe, and the Anabaptist and Unitarian movements of the age of 
the Reformation, owe their origin to these Armenian refugees. To 
quote Mr. Conybeare’s own words; “ It was the church of hardy moun¬ 
taineers, the rampart of Christianity and Roman civilization against 
the Arab and Tartar hordes. When reasons of state or bigotry failed 
to exterminate this primitive church among the ranges of the Taurus, 
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its members were deported by hundreds of thousands to Thrace. 
There they throve for centuries, and the spread of their tenets into 
Bohemia, Poland, Germany, Italy, France, and even into our own 
England, must have helped not a little to prepare the ground for the 
Puritan Reformation” (p. civ). Mr. Conybeare strongly repudiates 
the charge that they were Manicheans. 

Our space does not permit us to criticise these views in detail. Mr. 
Conybeare himself does not claim them to be conclusive, but “prob¬ 
able.” His conclusion that the Adoptionist or Ebionite doctrine was 
the earliest apostolic faith is an old assertion, and the attempts to 
prove the contrary have been too many. The arguments brought for¬ 
ward to prove that both the early Armenian church and the Cathars 
of Europe were Adoptionists are very meager and weak. Too much 
weight is imposed on some doubtful expressions, which can easily be 
interpreted otherwise. On the other hand, his attempt to fix the date 
of the document is very scholarly, and fairly conclusive. And although 
he magnifies too much the influence of Pauliciansin Europe, we would 
not hesitate to agree with him that they have had their share in shap¬ 
ing the destiny of the German Reformation, and we would therefore 
regard the Paulician church as the first Protestant church. 

The Armenian text covers the pages 1-65. The type is clear and 
fine. We could detect only two typographical errors : “ tzartzakoumn” 
(p. 4, I. 8) should be read hartzakoumn , and “ Vazoutz ” (p. 9, 1 . 26) as 
Fa/ou/z (after the transliteration of Mr. Conybeare). The translation, 
occupying pp. 71-124, is to be highly recommended, being painstaking 
and accurate, though we are afraid it is too idiomatic. 

The translation is followed by nine appendices (pp. 125-86), 
which are translations from old Armenian authors. These are fol¬ 
lowed by an excursus on the style of the Armenian text (pp. 187-90), 
which is a piece of profound scholarship. Mr. Conybeare, following 
the style of the ancient MS. copyist, adds a colophon to the end 
of the text in the Armenian language, giving his name, the date of the 
editing, translation, etc. It contains two cases of curious confusion 
in dentals. 

As to his method of transliteration of Armenian names, we are 
obliged to say we cannot approve of it. These names already in their 
simplest possible forms seem horrible to foreigners, while the translitera¬ 
tion of Mr. Conybeare makes them horrible both to foreign and native 
Armenian scholars. For example, Mkherttschian, Indshidshian, 
Tchrgan, etc. 
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Why the original text and the translation have not been given on 
alternate pages we cannot see. It would have been a great help to 
those who care to study the text. 

Another defect in the arrangement of the book is that the introduc¬ 
tion, which consists of 174 pages, is a continuous long discourse, with¬ 
out chapters or similar breaks, which it is a hard and tedious task to 
read through. 

On the whole, the book is one which certainly will be welcomed 
and valued by all who are interested in church literature, and Mr. 
Conybeare rightly deserves our hearty congratulations for his excellent 
work. 

Armenag Haigazian. 

Yale University, 

New Haven, Conn. 


Italy and the Italians. By George B. Taylor, D.D. Phila¬ 
delphia: American Baptist Publication Society, 1898. Pp. 
441. $1.50. 

The purpose of this volume is indicated by the author in his mod¬ 
est preface : “ It is not intended for persons well acquainted with Italy, 
her land, history, institutions, literature, and people. Leaving out 
these, there remains a large class, including many of the cultured and 
the traveled, to whom it may appeal.” 

It is also written with the hope that it may, at least indirectly, pro¬ 
mote the cause of Christian missions. The author is the superintend¬ 
ent of Baptist missions in Italy, and has lived in Rome almost a 
quarter of a century. He has had the opportunity of knowing much 
of the Italians in every section of Italy. 

The first fifty pages of the volume are devoted to the making of 
Italy. He has drawn his information from the best sources, such as 
the letters of Count Cavour, and the files of La Nuova Antologia. 

Chapter third discusses Italy’s dynasty, constitution, etc. Chapter 
fourth is devoted to contemporary history, from 1870 to 1898. 
Chapters fifth and sixth are largely descriptive of his own journeyings, 
which he calls “ A Run through Italy.” Then follow five chapters on : 
“Rome;” “Traits and Customs;” “The Home;” “The Army, 
Industries, the Lottery, Emigration; ” “ Language, Literature, Public 
Instruction.” The last hundred pages are devoted to the strength and 
weakness of Romanism and its relations to new Italy, and the evangel¬ 
ization of Italy. 
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The volume, as a whole, is one that will interest and instruct the 
general reader. To the one who contemplates visiting Italy for the 
first time it will prove of real value as a brief preparation for under¬ 
standing the historical setting of the Italians, who have been called “ the 
chosen and peculiar vessels of the prophecy of the Renaissance.” The 
book has an additional charm for one who has seen Italy and the Ital¬ 
ians, since it brings only the most pleasant reminiscences, while it has 
neither “ extenuated nor concealed aught necessary to a just estimate.” 

In his discussion of the many forces that have contributed to the 
evangelization of Italy, Dr. Taylor has been free from sectarian bias. 
Yet he does not seem as hopeful concerning the Free Italian Church, 
now called the Italian Evangelical Church, as we had hoped the facts 
in the case might warrant. 

The portion of the volume treating of the strength and weakness of 
Romanism and its relations to new Italy is timely and well worth the 
serious attention of Protestant Christians today. 

The volume contains about fifty illustrations, which add much to 
its attractiveness. 

J. W. Moncrief. 

The University of Chicago. 


Moritz von Sachsen. Von Erich Brandenburg. Erster Band: 
Bis zur Wittenberger Kapitulation (1547). Mit Titelbild. 
Leipzig: Druck und Verlag von B. G. Teubner, 1898. Pp. 
viii + 557. M. 12. 

No other character in German history has been the subject of so 
many conflicting conjectures as Maurice of Saxony. Two of these 
conjectures are especially prominent. To some writers he is an extreme 
Protestant, and aids the emperor in the Smalcald war, and turns against 
him afterward, because he believes that his course in both instances is 
required in order to defend the Lutheran religion. To others he is 
from boyhood a cool and calculating diplomatist, with no religious 
preferences, but with an overmastering determination to promote his 
own interests; and at twenty-five he is so skilful in political bar¬ 
gaining and deception that he outwits the shrewdest statesmen and 
makes them his tools. The author of this book begins it without 
announcing any theory. He aims to produce an inductive study of 
Maurice, and he derives his conclusions from a painstaking investiga¬ 
tion of all the accessible evidence. He weighs not only the published 
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materials, but also the official documents pertaining to the subject 
preserved in the archives at Dresden, Marburg, and Weimar. The 
larger part of these documents have never before been used. 

The result is a solution of the enigma presented by the career of 
Maurice which must be pronounced satisfactory on the whole. Maurice 
was indifferent to the religious controversy of his time, and, though a 
Lutheran, was not an admirer of Luther. He found himself in the 
Protestant ranks by the action of his parents, and ruling over a people 
ardently attached to the evangelical faith. Nor could he fail to per¬ 
ceive that his people had done well for themselves, temporally at least, 
by casting off the papal yoke. There were many such reasons which 
forbade him to change his church relations. Furthermore, as he was 
not interested in religious matters, so neither was he scrupulous in 
personal morality. Nor was he a patriot burning with zeal to set Ger¬ 
many forward on the path of virtue and prosperity. He was concerned 
chiefly about his own ambitions. 

But, on the other hand, he was no such miracle of successful dip¬ 
lomacy and greed as he has been portrayed. He was but twenty when 
he became duke of Saxony, and his policy frequently wavered. While 
he was a Lutheran, the majority of his counselors were Catholics, and 
he was influenced now by his own ecclesiastical position and now by 
theirs. It is true that he joined hands with the emperor in the Smal- 
cald war. It is true that the emperor gave him more than the Smal- 
cald League would give, and hence it has been inferred that he sold 
himself to the highest bidder, and aided the Catholic party in order to 
possess himself of the electoral dignity and to enlarge his territories 
at the cost of his cousin. 

It is chiefly at this point that the researches of Brandenburg bring 
us new light. Maurice had determined to remain neutral, notwith¬ 
standing the alluring promises of the emperor. But he learned that 
King Ferdinand was planning to overrun electoral Saxony, and to 
annex it to his own possessions, already dangerously large. Should 
this purpose be accomplished, Maurice would have on his borders a 
Catholic power so preponderant as to menace his territory, and, indeed, 
as to disturb the political balance of all Germany, but especially of 
the central and northern states. Before deciding on any course, he 
visited Bohemia, where the invading forces were being collected, that 
he might make himself certain of all the facts. He then determined 
to join the emperor and conquer electoral Saxony for himself in order 
to keep a far worse thing from being done. 
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The demonstration of this truth is the principal contribution made 
to our knowledge of Maurice by the author. But it is not the only 
one. From the beginning to the end of his work he produces an abun¬ 
dance of fresh material. Nothing escapes him, either of dry financial 
and political detail, or of stirring achievement on the field of battle, 
or of anecdote concerning private and domestic affairs. He causes 
not only Maurice, but the men and women about him, to live before 
us, and shows us the inner motives which inspired their actions. 

Should the author be as successful in the second volume, yet to 
appear, as he has been in the first, he will lay the student of the Refor¬ 
mation under very great obligations, and it will be impossible for any¬ 
one to write intelligently of the Smalcald war without referring to his 
work. 

Franklin Johnson. 

The University of Chicago. 


Les origines de la Compagnie de Jesus. Ignace et Lainez. Par 
H. MOller. Paris: Librairie Fischbacher, 1898. Pp. vi + 
329 - 

The Society of Jesus is 350 years old. Its original purpose was to 
oppose everything that was Protestant. It has exerted a powerful 
influence in church and in state. Its missionaries have gone to China, 
Japan, India, Paraguay, and Canada. Its enemies have been not only 
Protestants, but also popes and princes. By its very constitution it 
was calculated to stir up the most decided and bitter opposition. 
The historian of the Society of Jesus, therefore, finds himself much 
perplexed to get at the exact facts which alone can lead him to right 
conclusions. 

On the one side the society is composed exclusively of hypocrites 
and fanatics, capable of all crimes and deserving of all accusations. 
On the other side the Jesuits are, each and all, saints above eulogy 
and above panegyric. The probabilities are that the truth lies in 
neither of these extremes, but somewhere between them. It is the 
business of the historian to sift all the evidence, find the fragments of 
truth, and, so far as possible, combine them into a symmetrical whole. 

The author of this book fully appreciates the responsibility of his 
undertaking. He believes that he is peculiarly qualified because he is 
on neither side of the controversy; he studies simply to know the 
truth ; and he has no other interest than that which is yielded by the 
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debates themselves. Why should he not, therefore, prosecute the work 
“ with absolute impartiality, with entire sincerity ” ? 

But his diffculties become real the moment he begins his investiga¬ 
tion. There is an abundance of second-hand documents, but relative 
poverty of documents whose authenticity cannot be questioned. 

The book is divided into four chapters: “The Founder of the 
Society of Jesus;” “The Genesis of the Society of Jesus;” “The 
Foundation of the Society of Jesus ;” “ Lainez and Paul IV.” It ends 
with some documentary proofs. 

It will be seen that our author does not pretend to write a complete 
history of the society. His purpose is rather to elucidate a single 
problem which he has met in his historical researches. 

After this general description of the work we have barely space to 
mention a single point — the origin of the book of Spiritual Exercises . 

In the composition of this book, was Ignatius directly inspired by 
God, who alone was his master, or did he derive suggestions and 
instruction from purely human sources ? After a careful investigation 
the author reaches the conclusion that the Spiritual Exercises is not an 
inspired book, but that substantial assistance came from several human 
sources. Among these are to be mentioned: (i) The Spiritual Exer¬ 
cises of Garcia de Cisneros, which was printed in Castilian and Latin 
in 1500. Now, while a comparison of the Exercises of Ignatius with 
the Exercises of Cisneros shows striking differences, it shows resem¬ 
blances only less striking. For instance, Ignatius took from Cisneros 
the title of his book, its great outlines, and so on (p. 37). (2) The 

constitutions of the different Mussulman congregations. 

Here we find, not resemblances, but identities. Muller’s analysis is 
very searching, and apparently leaves no doubt as to Loyola’s great 
indebtedness to Islam. It is, of course, impossible here to give the 
reasoning, but the conclusions, and some of the identities, can be easily 
given. The most remarkable cases are given on p. 51 : (1) “In the 

form of government in the Society of Jesus, and in the nature of the 
obedience which it requires of its proficients.” (2) “In the method of 
initiation and of formation to which it subjects its disciples.” (3) “ In 
the different degrees which it establishes among the members, and in 
the occultism which it practices.” (4) “ In the end which it has in 
view, and in the confusion which it causes between the spiritual and 
the temporal order.” 

The Jesuits themselves say that these are the fundamental and 
essential points of the order. 
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This description gives a very imperfect idea of the book. To be 
fully appreciated it must be closely read. 

Probably it will satisfy neither of the extreme parties in the case, 
but, unless we are entirely mistaken, the historian will find it a book 
very much after his own heart. 

J. W. Moncrief. 

The University of Chicago. 


Studies in Scottish Ecclesiastical History in the Seven¬ 
teenth and Eighteenth Centuries. By M. G. J. Kinloch. 
London: Simpkin, Marshall, Hamilton, Kent & Co.; Edin¬ 
burgh : R. Grant & Son, 1898. Pp. xi + 347. 6s., net . 

The book begins with the accession of Charles I. in 1625, and 
ends with the unfurling of the banner of the pretender, James VIII. 
and III., in 1745. England and Scotland are so tied together in the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries that it is impossible to give an 
account of the latter without going with considerable detail into the 
history of the former. The story is told from the point of view of an 
intelligent and temperate Roman Catholic. He draws his material in 
part from sources with which Protestant writers have made us familiar, 
but chiefly from Catholic sources, which impart a freshness to the nar¬ 
rative which it could not otherwise possess. 

In a clear and pleasing style, but with a distinct Romanist bias, we 
are told of the attempt of Charles and Laud to force episcopacy upon 
Scotland, of the introduction of Laud’s liturgy into St. Giles in 1637, 
of the National Covenant and the Glasgow assembly in 1638, of 
the war on Scotland which grew into the civil war in England, of 
the Long Parliament, the Westminster assembly, and the union of 
Scotch Calvinists and English Puritans under the Solemn League and 
Covenant, and of the execution of Charles and Laud. The author 
seems hardly to know how to deal with Cromwell and the Common¬ 
wealth. He loses his vivacity and seems anxious to hurry over this 
part of his story. “ The records which describe that mournful period 
are the records of a national humiliation.” He entitles the chapter 
“The Humiliation of the Land.” He is hardly prepared to deny that 
Cromwell brought order out of chaos, but to his mind “ the lull in 
Scotland during the orderly sway of the Commonwealth was the lull 
of death.” When he reaches the Restoration he is once more in his 
element. In a graphic way he tells of the horrible struggle between 
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Charles II. and the Covenanters — “ a record of hangings, torturings, 
mutilations, transportations, and general strife” — of the accession of 
James VII. and II., and the troubles he brought to Scotland, of the 
coming of William in 1688, of the revolution settlement in 1689, and 
of the union of the parliaments under Queen Anne. 

The author is at his best when he is describing the intolerant and 
vindictive temper of the Protestant factions fighting for the mastery 
on Scottish soil, and the barbarities which characterized Episcopalians 
and Presbyterians alike. It is not needful, and he seems to have no 
disposition, to exaggerate or falsify the facts. Grant the facts, and the 
interest of the Protestant reader lies in seeing how a Romanist will 
tell them. 

Mere curiosity passes on to instruction when the author turns from 
warring Protestants to the church of which he himself is a member. 
Of course, all his sympathies are with “ the children of the holy see.’ 1 
Throughout, the “vicissitudes and sufferings of the Catholic remnant” 
are talked about as though the spotless “spouse of Christ” was the 
innocent victim of unprovoked Protestant hate. Of the horrible 
immoralities which precipitated the Scotch Reformation he seems 
wholly ignorant. English Episcopalians and Scotch Presbyterians 
simply “ united in vilifying and torturing the bride of the Lamb.” 
The church “ which alone has the gospel and the promises ” was over¬ 
whelmed by the Scotch “sons of havoc.” He finds relief in turning 
from the bitterness, intolerance, and uncharitableness which animated 
the Prostestants, from the “ battlefield, the strife of tongues, the 
scaffold, the torture-chamber ” in which Anglicans and Presbyterians 
had been the diabolical and frenzied actors, to a description of the 
“ royal bride,” the “ King’s daughter,” in her tribulations, as “ she lay 
crushed under penal legislation and punished for sins she had never 
committed.” In the midst of it all “ Rome continued ever mindful of 
her afflicted northern child.” Hardships unspeakable were endured by 
her Jesuit and other missionaries who, in disguise, labored to reconcile 
to the mother church the deluded Scotch Protestants. This detailed 
information drawn from Catholic sources concerning the systematic 
and persistent attempts of the papacy to retrieve its disasters and to win 
back its alienated subjects is the most original, instructive, and valu¬ 
able part of Mr. Kinloch’s book. 

Eri B. Hulbert. 

The University of Chicago. 
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De danske Baptisters Historie. Af Pastor Soren Hansen 
og Pastor Peter Olsen. Kobenhavn: Baptisternes For- 
lagsekspedition, 1898. Pp. 199. Kr. 1.75. 

This history of the Danish Baptists is given in four divisions : (1) 
“The Time of Persecution, 1839-1849;” (2) “The Time of Exten¬ 
sion, 1850-1864;” (3) “The Time of Organization, 1865-1883;” 
(4) “The Modern Time, 1884-.” Rev. Julius Kobner, a Dane 
who had lived many years in Germany, was the pioneer. In 1838 
he found in Copenhagen a company of believers who had embraced 
Baptist doctrines. They were entirely ignorant of other people 
entertaining the same views. Having returned to Hamburg, Kobner 
wrote a pamphlet entitled The Mode of Baptism and Its Subjects . 
This was lithographed and circulated in Denmark. The result was 
that the believing company in Copenhagen wrote to Hamburg, 
asking that provision be made for their baptism. In October, 1839, 
Kobner and Oncken, the Baptist apostle of Germany, went to Copen¬ 
hagen and baptized eleven believers, and secretly organized the 
first Baptist church in Denmark. The matter soon became public, 
and the newspapers and rabble ridiculed and persecuted the church. 
A month after its organization the members were cited to appear 
in court. The decision was that the organization was illegal. 
The members were not permitted to hold meetings nor partake 
of the communion together, and it was ordered that their chil¬ 
dren should be baptized and confirmed according to the Lutheran 
creed. Severe penalties were threatened if they disobeyed. Notwith¬ 
standing these enactments, the church grew, and in 1840 twenty-four 
members were added. Outside Copenhagen several small churches 
were also organized. The authorities undertook to crush the move¬ 
ment by casting the pastor into prison. One after another the leading 
brethren were likewise imprisoned. The members were steadfast, 
however, and their numbers increased. An urgent appeal having been 
made by Oncken to the English and American Baptists, they separately 
sent deputations to the Danish government in behalf of their perse¬ 
cuted brethren. Lord Palmerston pleaded their cause in an official 
document sent directly to the Danish government. Drs. Hackett and 
Conant, representatives of the American Baptists, arrived in Denmark 
in 1842. The brethren were released from prison, but their properties 
had been sold to pay fines. Outside of Copenhagen the churches also 
suffered great persecution. To administer baptism brought to the 
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offender imprisonment and ruinous fines. The Lutheran priests were 
the leaders in this persecution. In 1849 the new constitution guaran¬ 
teed religious liberty. The Danish Baptists came out of the conflict 
with six churches and 400 members. 

In the second period, 1850-64, new churches were organized and 
1,200 converts were baptized. 

In the third period, 1865-83, more than 700 Danish Baptists 
migrated to America. In this way the mother church lost many of 
her younger and more energetic members. It was also a hindrance to 
the cause in Denmark that many of the pastors were obliged to earn 
their bread by manual labor. They were deficient in theological prepa¬ 
ration. It became evident that the need of an educated Baptist 
ministry was urgent. 

In the fourth period, 1884-96, this need began to be met. A turn 
for the better came in 1884, with the meeting of the Baptist conference 
in Copenhagen. Professor Jensen, of Morgan Park, Ill., was present. 
Through his influence it was arranged that candidates for the ministry 
should be sent to America to study at Morgan Park, in the Danish- 
Norwegian department of the Baptist Union Theological Seminary. 
Here the younger men were trained for their work, and returned to the 
mission full of enthusiasm. In 1887 the American Baptist Missionary 
Union undertook the support of the work in Denmark. Through the 
assistance of the Missionary Union and the Theological Union the 
progress has been of the most gratifying character. 

Danish Baptists both in Denmark and America will read this 
history of struggle and triumph with the liveliest interest. 

H. Gundersen. 

The University of Chicago. 

A History of the Baptists in the Middle States. By 
Henry C. Vedder. Philadelphia: American Baptist Pub¬ 
lication Society, 1898. Pp. 355. $1.25. 

The “ Baptist History Series ” is to be completed in five volumes. 
It is designed to “ form a complete history of the denomination down 
to the time of publication.” The volumes on The Baptists in New 
England and The Baptists in the Western States East of the Mississippi 
have already appeared. 

Dr. Vedder has drawn his material from the original sources. In 
this he had no option, since there are no second-hand authorities 
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which are of any special value. Out of “ many thousand volumes and 
piles of documents, to say nothing of manuscripts and pamphlets 
amounting to many more thousands,” the author has sifted and 
combined the materials of this orderly, perspicuous, aud valuable 
treatise. 

The opening chapters deal with the early days in New York, New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania, and Delaware. They exhibit the denomination 
in its formative processes. In the “ Growth of Organization ” we see 
the local churches combining in associations, state conventions, foreign 
and domestic missionary bodies, and in educational, publication, Sun¬ 
day-school, and young people’s societies. In this way the denomina¬ 
tion is unified and solidified, and in every way augmented in strength. 
Powerful revivalists inaugurate an evangelistic era, resulting in a great 
increase in numbers and in renewed activity in missions. 

The body is distracted and weakened by grave controversies. 
Alexander Campbell leads a movement which divides churches and 
associations, and which results in the founding of a sect closely akin 
to the Baptists in nearly all points of fundamental import. The mur¬ 
der of Morgan starts a crusade against free masonry, in which hosts 
of Baptists join, and over which the denomination itself breaks into 
ugly factions. Miller announces the immediate coming of Christ, and 
multitudes of Baptists are caught in this Millerite craze. They con¬ 
tend likewise over such petty matters as the use of hymn-books and 
such supreme matters as the Arminian theology. They get into a war 
with the American Bible Society over a Bengali version of the Scrip¬ 
tures, and then into a war among themselves over an English transla¬ 
tion. It is a conflict not without its good results, for it anticipates and 
prepares the way for the Revised Version, which is rapidly taking the 
place of our King James Bible. 

Though in the early times there were many Baptists who were hos¬ 
tile to an educated ministry, this opposition was borne down, and the 
denomination entered heartily into the founding of schools of higher 
learning — Columbian, Hamilton, Rochester, Bucknell, Crozer, Vassar, 
and numerous academies. 

In treating of these and kindred subjects, the author has gone into 
details, and has given to the public an interesting, trustworthy, and 
instructive treatise. 

Eri B. Hulbert. 

The University of Chicago. 
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Life and Letters of Benjamin Jowett, M.A., Master of Balliol 
College, Oxford. By Evelyn Abbott, M.A., LL.D., and 
Lewis Campbell, M.A., LL.D. London and New York : 
E. P. Dutton & Co. Two vols. Pp. xii + 446 and viii+ 
499* tS. 

The first of these volumes, covering the period before Jowett became 
master of Balliol, from 1817 to 1870, was prepared by Professor Camp¬ 
bell; the second describes the later life, from 1870 to 1893, and was 
written by Dr. Abbott. 

From a somewhat unsatisfactory chapter of twenty-eight pages, 
devoted to an account of Jowett’s ancestry for two hundred years, we 
learn that his father, though a worthy and an honorable man, was so 
unsuccessful in business, first as a furrier, then as a printer, and was so 
unfortunate in practical affairs, that he accumulated scarcely any prop¬ 
erty, and for many years after the father’s death Jowett assumed the 
support of his mother and sister. Until middle life this necessitated 
severe economy and self-sacrifice, and doubtless determined his celibate 
life. 

From the age of twelve to nineteen Jowett was a pupil at St. Paul’s 
School, and from nineteen to twenty-three a scholar at Balliol. He 
always regarded his election to the scholarship at Balliol as “the happi¬ 
est event of his life.” While yet an undergraduate, to his great credit 
and delight, he was chosen a fellow of Balliol, where he remained as a 
teacher, tutor, professor of Greek, master of the college, and vice-chan¬ 
cellor of the University of Oxford until his death, October 1, 1893. 
He took deacon’s orders in 1842. He early became an intimate friend 
of Stanley, with whom he traveled and corresponded until Stanley's 
death. He became Stanley’s natural successor as the leader of those 
known as broad or liberal churchmen. 

In 1854 Jowett was defeated for the mastership of Balliol by a nar¬ 
row margin of votes, and Robert Scott, the Greek lexicographer, was 
elected. This defeat was a bitter disappointment, only partially relieved 
by election to the Greek professorship the following year, after it had 
been declined by Liddell. Scott’s name was also considered for this 
professorship, for which he had manifest qualifications; but it was 
deemed best not to appoint the head of a house. Thus, though Jowett’s 
mastership of Balliol was postponed sixteen years, until Scott was 
made dean of Rochester in 1870, Oxford secured Jowett as professor 
of Greek, and the English-speaking world obtained a worthy translator 
of Plato. For many years the Greek professorship was unendowed, 
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yet Jowett preferred it to any other “ except one of theology.” It was 
most fortunate for himself and the world that he was chosen professor 
of Greek and not of theology; for it is certain that, with Pusey as 
Regius professor of Hebrew and Wilberforce bishop of Oxford, Jowett’s 
life would have been one of incessant contention had he been professor 
of theology, and he professed the greatest abhorrence for prolonged 
controversy. 

Jowett’s long life was given primarily to the instruction of young 
men, but his work was by no means confined to formal teaching. His 
contributions to university reform and to the advancement of all educa¬ 
tional interests were especially valuable because of his exceptional 
experience and his close friendship with such remarkable men as 
Stanley, Sir Robert Lowe, Tennyson, Browning, Matthew Arnold, T. 
H. Green, and Professors Seller and Campbell. Concerning the higher 
education of women he held a middle course. He believed that few 
women should be subjected to the full courses of severe disciplinary 
studies which furnish suitable preparation for the exactions of profes¬ 
sional life. He was jealous for the retention of the “ accomplishments,” 
such as music, drawing, and a generous familiarity with literature. But 
he was not blindly or unreasonably conservative; he gladly recognized 
the enlarged opportunities and the increased educational advantages 
of women. 

In early life Jowett illustrated the most independent and uncon¬ 
ventional treatment of theological subjects. His Theological Essays , 
written in connection with his commentary on the Pauline epistles, 
were published and for nearly half a century have been circulated by 
the American Unitarian Association. In 1861 he contributed the 
essay on “The Interpretation of Scripture,” the fruit of long reflection, 
to the famous volume of Essays and Reviews. In later life his views 
of inspiration, of miracles, and of the atonement became even more 
radical; and his idealization of the person of Christ, the uncertainty 
of his teaching concerning the immortality of man and the personality 
of God, and his intimation that “changes in religion” and the “new 
Christianity” may issue in the abolition of historic doctrine, and the 
adoption of “a doctrine common to Plato and the gospel,” gave such 
offense that some earnest churchmen did not hesitate to characterize 
his teaching as anti-Christian, and even pagan or infidel. By others 
of broad-church sympathies he has been regarded as the precursor of 
an intellectual movement among disciples now living, who, when 
the present urgent conflict between evangelicalism and ritualism is past, 
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are expected to advocate intellectual freedom concerning disputed 
questions of theology, the closest relation between religious and secular 
life, and the largest liberty of teaching in the schools and in the Church 
of England. 

Whatever may be the justice of these opposite claims, it is certain 
that, notwithstanding Jowett formally deprecated in the strongest terms 
slavery to any philosophical system, even refused to be accounted an 
unconditional disciple of Plato, and severely criticised Comte, whose 
writings he carefully studied, he was greatly influenced, either con¬ 
sciously or unconsciously, by both Plato and Comte. In his deliver¬ 
ances upon theological subjects he reveals a curious blending of ideal¬ 
ism and positivism. Even his admiring editors characterize an 
unpublished essay on the person of Christ, written about 1850, as “an 
extremely subtle, but hardly a satisfactory piece of work. . . .” “ Tradi¬ 

tional orthodoxy is sublimated and held in solution by an application 
of Hegelian method.” (Vol. I, p. 137.) 

Jowett’s literary magnum opus was his translation of the works of 
Plato. This is not a literal translation ; possibly not the most perfect 
in respect to niceties of technical scholarship ; but it is the translation 
of ancient works, which represent the high-water mark of pre-Christian 
thought, into pure, delightful English which will serve generations of 
appreciative students, all of whom will owe to the master of Balliol a 
debt which they can never repay. The long and faithful service 
bestowed upon three editions of this great work insures the translator a 
deserved eminence among the great men of English letters. Fortu¬ 
nately we are not called on to declare whether the adapted encomium 
of Socrates by Plato, with which the biographers close their work, be 
just or extravagant: “Such was the end, Echecrates, of our friend; 
concerning whom I may truly say that of ail the men of his time whom 
I have known he was the wisest and justest and best.” 

Benjamin O. True. 

Rochester Theological Seminary. 

Charles Porterfield Krauth, D.D., LL.D. By Adolph 
Spaeth, D.D., LL.D. In two volumes. Vol. 1 ,1823-1859. 
New York; Charles Scribner’s Sons; formerly, The Chris¬ 
tian Literature Co., 1898. Pp. xiv + 425. $ 2 . 

A skilful hand, moved by a loving heart and directed by an 
appreciative judgment, draws in this volume a lifelike portrait of a 
noble man who, for thirty years or more, was aiming to perform the 
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function of a peacemaker amid the conflicting elements of the Lutheran 
church of America, but gradually became the able and central repre¬ 
sentative of her most conservative tendencies in belief and doctrine. 

The son of Rev. Dr. Charles Philip Krauth, who for sixteen years 
(1834-50) was the president of Pennsylvania College, Gettysburg, Pa., 
and from 1850 to 1867 (the year of his death) professor in the Lutheran 
Theological Seminary located in the same place, Charles Porterfield 
Krauth received his classical and theological education in these institu¬ 
tions. The principal molding influence of his college course is to be 
ascribed to the spirit of his father, of his seminary course to the 
theology of Rev. Samuel S. Schmucker, D.D., who was the exponent 
of thought and sentiment diverging from the Reformation symbols. 
Completing his studies in his nineteenth year, Dr. C. Porterfield 
Krauth entered the ministry (1841) at a time when a moderate rational¬ 
ism, inherited from Germany, was waning, and a radical reaction 
toward the system of “new measures,” so-called, had set in, and had 
become dominant over a large part of the territory, east and west, 
occupied by the Lutheran and (German) Reformed churches. 

While the leading facts in the external history of Dr. Krauth are 
not overlooked, it is especially his spiritual and theological develop¬ 
ment that Dr. Spaeth represents. We see the religious life of the son 
as a preacher and a theologian growing in sympathy with the general 
character and sound judgment of the father. The material is com¬ 
prehensive, derived from all the original sources; it being the author’s 
aim, as he says in the preface, “to make his memoir as nearly an auto¬ 
biography as possible.” His success is admirable. With unflagging 
interest the reader is led onward from one stage to another of the 
religious history of Lutheranism. Three aspects of this religious his¬ 
tory come definitely to view: the wisdom, theological views, and 
admonitions of the father, Dr. C. Philip Krauth; the life, labors, 
studies, and spiritual growth of the son, Dr. C. Porterfield Krauth ; 
and the ferment of antagonizing forces, the intellectual conflicts, and 
the slow but steady progress of conservative ideas throughout the 
whole Lutheran church. 

In 1841, the first year of his son’s ministry, the father writes: 
“ Make a primary study—the Bible. Your plan of reading the Hebrew 
in connection with the Septuagint and the Vulgate is a good one. By 
all means aim to be familiar with the Scriptures in the original” (p. 51). 
Later: “ I would lay myself out in the study of the Scriptures, not 

to depend much on commentaries, but to read the original with good 
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lexicons. I may say that I have thrown practical commentaries out of 
my library” (p. 58). Still later: “I insist upon it, your great busi¬ 
ness now is, not to read a great deal, but to study the Bible, as I have 
again and again instructed you ” (p. 90). These wise counsels were 
observed. In 1844 the son writes: “I have devoted myself almost 
exclusively for some time past to the direct study of the Holy Scrip¬ 
tures” (p. 95). At another time he says: “I think that I could with 
pleasure make a thorough and critical knowledge of the Hebrew one 
of the great pursuits of my life.” Of Dr. Krauth’s biblical studies 
Dr. Spaeth says : “The thorough and continued exegetical study of 
the Holy Scriptures in the original languages, which formed the solid 
foundation for his whole theological position, led him to the christo- 
logical question. The ‘Person of Christ* was the first subject of a 
purely dogmatical character on which he published an article in the 
Mercersburg Review , May, 1849” (p* x 57 )- 

The important question at issue during this period between differ¬ 
ent branches of the Lutheran church was the doctrine of Luther on 
the Lord’s Supper. Largely under the influence of Professor S. S. 
Schmucker, many ministers were inclined to the doctrine of Calvin, 
some even to the position of Zwingli. Professor C. Philip Krauth 
was disposed to maintain an intermediate attitude. In 1845 he w f rites 
to his son : “The presence of Christ in the ordinance I have regarded 

as a spiritual presence, and no other.In common with many 

others I have considered the Lutheran view as so closely related to the 
Roman Catholic as perhaps not to give it a proper hearing” (p. 108). 
But in 1862 his status is more definite. He says: “I have three 
times defined my position, and at each time offended both extremes. 
Some call me a rigid symbolist, others an extreme new-ineasure man. 
I am neither. If I say so again, I draw down upon me the extremists 
of both sides. I acknowledge no standard of Lutheranism but the 
Augsburg Confession’* (p. 19). His son was by nature more disposed 
to a favorable view of all Lutheran symbols; but revering as he did 
the scholarship and theological judgment of his father, he studied 
under his father’s restraining influence, especially during the first five 
or ten years of his ministry. 

But, brought into contact with the superficiality and excesses of 
“revival meetings” (pp. 64, 67), devoting himself to the study of the 
symbols of Lutheranism and to the works of prominent Lutheran 
theologians of the sixteenth century, he steadily cultivated a more 
intelligent and a more favorable conceptioa of the original Lutheran 
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doctrine of the Lord’s Supper. Yet as late as 1895, the year with 
which Dr. Spaeth’s first volume closes, we find Dr. C. Porterfield 
Krauth consecrated to an effort, by voice and pen, to effect a concilia¬ 
tion of opposing tendencies of belief and thought within the “ Gen¬ 
eral Synod.” To many a break seemed to be inevitable; but Dr. 
Krauth, as it appears, was then not yet prepared to become the open 
leader of a division; though, consciously or not, his studies and his 
teaching were a moral force shaping events toward that issue. His 
conciliatory labors, however, were not entirely satisfactory to his own 
mind, as we may infer from a criticism passed upon himself in 1864, 
when he characterizes them as immature, “well meant, but full of 
inconsistencies brought about by the struggle between the influences of 
education and the incoming, but yet imperfectly developed, power of 
a truly consistent Lutheranism” (p. 380). 

The work of Dr. Spaeth is a truly valuable contribution to the his¬ 
tory of the Lutheran church during the fifth, sixth, and seventh decades 
of our century. 

Eml. V. Gerhart. 

Theological Seminary of the Reformed Church, 

Lancaster, Pa. 


Das Verhaltnis der Romischen Kirche zu den Kleinasiati- 
schenvordem Nicaenischen Konzil. Antrittsvorlesung von 
Mag. theol. A. Berendts, etatsmassiger Dozent an der Uni- 
versitat in Dorpat. (=“ Studien zur Geschichte der Theologie 
und Kirche,” herausg. von N. Bonwetsch und R. Seeberg, 
Band I, Heft 3.) Leipzig: A. Deichert’sche Verlagsbuch- 
handlung Nachf. (Georg Bohme), 1898. Pp. 26. M. 0.60. 

In this modest but painstaking study Berendts has made a real 
contribution to the understanding of a problem which hitherto has 
been much neglected, or, at any rate, inadequately treated. It is, of 
course, only natural that evangelical theology, in its zeal to under¬ 
stand the two epochs of church history which are of decisive signifi¬ 
cance for the Protestant church — the period of the Reformation and 
the age of primitive Christianity — and to trace Romish errors back 
to their sources, should well-nigh have forgotten that the strife which 
issued in Protestantism “ is not the only one that has disrupted 
Christendom.” But even the two churches directly concerned in the 
first great disruption have labored especially to describe the actual 
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breach and to fix the immediate responsibility for it, while the deeper 
and remoter causes they have very generally neglected. Of course, 
recent Protestant church historians, in so far as they have seriously 
taken up the problem, have done much better than that. It is no 
longer attempted to explain the later relations without understanding the 
earlier. But even so good an authority as Kattenbusch has traced the 
oppositions between Roman and eastern churchdom with adequate 
thoroughness only as far back as to the Nicene council. Berendts 
would see the same thorough examination applied to the ante-Nicene 
period and extended backward even into apostolic times. And this 
brief study is on the whole a very successful attempt in that field. 
There is evidence of a careful examination of such historical sources 
as we possess and of a talent for sound criticism. Berendts makes it 
very clear that the divergence between the eastern and the western eccle¬ 
siastical principles and spirit began at a very early period and grew to 
considerable proportions before the Nicene council. All this, without 
doubt, had been in a general way already accepted. The merit of 
Berendts is that he has set the problem in a clearer light and by judi¬ 
cious criticism and combination made some real advance toward its 
solution. 

J. R. Van Pelt. 

University of Denver. 

Die Gotteslehre des Hugo von St. Victor, nebst einer ein- 
leitenden Untersuchung iiber Hugos Leben und seine her- 
vorragendsten Werke. Von Dr. Jakob Kilgenstein, Priester 
der Diocese Wurzburg. Wurzburg: Andreas Gobel’s Ver- 
lagsbuchhandlung, 1898. Pp. xii + 229. M. 2.50. 

There seem to have been two lines of consideration which led the 
authorities of the university of Wurzburg to offer a prize in 1895 for 
the best essay on Hugo of St. Victor’s doctrine of God. The first of 
these was the intrinsic interest of the subject itself from the point of 
view of history. The school of St. Victor has been variously esti¬ 
mated. In general, however, its mediating standpoint has left it open 
to criticism on both sides. The sympathizers of the mystic tendency 
have objected to the modicum of dialectic used by its representatives; 
whereas those who are inclined to lay stress on the use of purely 
rationalistic methods have taken offense at the mysticism of the Victo- 
rine theologians. It has been next to impossible to do full justice to 
the school. And although the school, as a whole, has been made the 
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subject of several extended investigations, as appears upon an exam¬ 
ination of Kilgenstein’s bibliographical list, yet the system of Hugo 
himself had never been treated of in a monograph before the offer of 
the prize that elicited the present essay. But Hugo’s theology is of 
interest also because of its influence on the subsequent development of 
thought. Thomas Aquinas recognized and honored Hugo as his 
teacher. The whole course of scholastic thinking is, in fact, more or 
less tinged with the color infused into it by this leader. Kilgenstein 
fully recognizes this double importance of his subject. He begins his 
study with a careful and thorough investigation of the biographical 
and literary facts regarding Hugo’s life and works, which must serve 
as a necessary foundation for an essay on his theology. In the second 
part of the essay he considers the views of Hugo on the knowableness 
of God and the methods of reaching a knowledge of him. In the 
third he examines his subject’s arguments for the existence of God. 
In the next he expounds Hugo’s doctrine of the being and attributes 
of God. From this topic he proceeds to the exposition of the doctrine 
of the Trinity, and in the last he indicates Hugo’s thought regarding 
God’s relation to the world as Creator, Preserver, and End, under the 
general head of the character of God’s work. 

The investigation is carried throughout with great care and fair¬ 
ness. The author succeeds in vindicating Hugo as a sound thinker 
and relieving him from the distrust created by the charge of a too con¬ 
fused mysticism. The weak point of the essay is to be found in the 
failure of the essayist properly to connect Hugo with his antecedents. 
He is made to appear on the scene like Elijah the Tishbite in the bib¬ 
lical narrative, without any preparation or announcement. We can 
trace his influence on others; but of the forces that contributed to the 
formation of his own views we are told absolutely nothing. But such 
study fails to give the fullest and best-balanced idea of its subject. 

A. C. Zenos. 

The McCormick Seminary, 

Chicago, Ill. 


The Ritschlian Theology and the Evangelical Faith. By 
James Orr, M.A., D.D., Professor of Church History in the 
United Presbyterian College, Edinburgh. New York: 
Thomas Whittaker, 1897. Pp. xii + 271. $0.75. 

This book is written in a clear and pure style, as is everything 
that comes from the author’s pen. It is the most comprehensive 
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treatment of the movement in English. He considers in order the 
rise and influence of the Ritschlian theology, the Ritschlian theory of 
knowledge, of religion, of revelation, and of Holy Scripture. Then he 
descends to particulars and presents the special doctrines as set forth 
by this school. In the closing chapters he traces the later developments 
of the Ritschlian theology, and seeks to show that it is inadmissible 
as a substitute for the older evangelical faith. In the execution of his 
task Professor Orr shows familiarity with the entire Ritschlian litera¬ 
ture—and it was a happy thought of his to give in an appendix a 
selection of the principal books of and on the Ritschlian theology. 
This book aims to be — so the author himself says — “as objective a 
presentation of the Ritschlian theology as is possible to one who, while 
conscious of having benefited by its teaching, does not share the stand¬ 
point of the school.” By way of comparison, it may be said that, 
while no less subjective than Ecke’s Thcologische Schule Ritschls , Orr is 
not so appreciative and mediating; and that, while more objective than 
Pfleiderer’s Die RitschTsche Thcologie, he is not so caustic and dam¬ 
natory. Orr’s is an iron hand in a velvet glove. The outcome of his 
discussion amounts to Pfleiderer’s assertion that “what in Ritschlian- 
ism is true is not new, and what is new is not true.” But the con¬ 
tribution this school has made to historico-critical work, its unsurpassed 
effort to restore the historical Jesus Christ and the kingdom of God 
which he founded to a central and sovereign place in Christian doctrine, 
its emphasis upon revelation rather than speculation as the source and 
norm of theological propositions — all this and more besides should 
prompt to a more generous treatment of the Ritschlian movement than 
Professor Orr has been willing to accord it. 

George B. Foster. 

The University of Chicago. 


The Spiritual Principle of the Atonement, as a Satisfaction 
Made to God for the Sins of the World : Being the Twenty- 
seventh Femley Lecture , delivered in Leeds, July, 1897. By 
John Scott Lidgett, M.A., Warden of the Bermondsey 
Settlement. Second edition. London: Charles H. Kelly, 
1898. Pp. xxiii + 498. 5s. 

The author undertakes an exhaustive discussion of the atonement, 
so far as its constitutive principle is concerned. After tracing the 
death of Jesus to its historical causes, he exegetically unfolds the bib- 
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lical teaching on the atonement, treating the matter intelligently and 
with good judgment. He then presents, reviews, and criticises the 
principal theories that have been framed, candidly exhibiting the 
strong points of each, and showing where he considers each defective. 
This work is done in the best possible spirit. Then, in a chapter enti¬ 
tled “The Satisfaction of God,” he presents his own account of the 
matter. By way of completing his own statement, he discusses the 
ethical perfection of our Lord, the relationship of our Lord to the 
human race, and the relation of our Lord’s divinity to the efficacy of 
the atonement; and he concludes with chapters on the principle of the 
atonement in relation to the spiritual life of individuals, and the prin¬ 
ciple of the atonement and social progress. An appendix contains a 
sketch of the history of the doctrine of the atonement, and a note on 
the idea, not favored by the author, that the atonement is incompre¬ 
hensible. 

Finding in the Scriptures the doctrine of an objective offering to 
God by way of satisfaction for human sins, the author judges this offer¬ 
ing to consist, not in sufferings endured, but in the spirit in which the 
atoner performed hjs work, especially in the endurance of sufferings 
that were more or less distinctly penal. The principle of the 
atonement is spiritual. The relation of God to men within which 
the entire transaction moves is that of fatherhood, and the satisfac¬ 
tion that God must needs receive was the satisfaction of the demands 
of fatherhood in view of sin. The supreme requirement was obedi¬ 
ence, rendered in the filial spirit, for this fulfils the duty and destiny 
of man. Christ, being the eternal Son in the Godhead, is the original 
and natural head of humanity, and is therefore competent to perform 
a representative act in its behalf. In the incarnate life he lived per¬ 
fectly as a son, and it was for his filial loyalty to God that he was put 
to death. His death was the culmination of his obedience, and was 
endured in unswerving fidelity as son to God. His entire career, 
indeed, was one of ethical perfection, the spirit in which he died crown¬ 
ing the whole. Death is penal, as being the witness and the earnest 
of wrath and punishment upon sin. The perfect endurance of this in 
the filial spirit completed the satisfaction of the Father. The satisfac¬ 
tion applied to the entire race of which Christ was the head and repre¬ 
sentative; but it becomes effective for an individual when he accepts 
it as expressive of the spirit that he adopts as his own — in other words, 
when a sinful man enters in fellowship with Christ into the filial spirit 
and life. Thus the spiritual principle of the atonement is filial obedi- 
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ence, rendered by Christ in the name of humanity, and rendered in 
consequence by humanity in fellowship with Christ. 

The book abounds in fresh and vital thought, which rings with the 
tone of reality. The acceptance of fatherhood as the relation within 
which the work of Christ is included, and in the light of which it must 
be explained, is a genuine contribution to the doctrine, and the dis¬ 
cussion of the point is admirable. The same may be said of the rec¬ 
ognition of the value of Christ’s work apart from any expiatory effect. 
The book contains a multitude of valuable suggestions in the general 
field of theology. But that fine tone of reality which sounds through¬ 
out the book is least ringing and impressive at the very center. The 
endeavor to interpret the satisfaction of God is in some parts labored 
and unsuccessful. There is too much construction, and too little 
naturalness. The main trouble is with the penal element. This the 
author admits, but handles feebly. He does not succeed in making 
plain what he means by the penal element in the death of Christ. He 
contends that death itself is penal, but there is an air of constraint 
about the contention, and the definitions here are loose and uncom¬ 
pelling. Just here he has entered a region where he has to construct 
his doctrine, instead of perceiving it. The perception of spiritual 
reality is the strong point of the book, but here the vision fails. The 
fact is that the author’s scheme of thought really contains no place for 
the penal element, and his doctrine would be stronger if this were 
eliminated. 

It cannot be said that Mr. Lidgett has set the doctrine of the atone¬ 
ment in full light, but for this no one who has wrought upon the sub¬ 
ject will reproach him. Nevertheless, he has done the doctrine a noble 
service. He has discussed it and its history with calmness and candor, 
without the slightest controversial bitterness. He has set it free from 
a multitude of crudities, and placed it in the atmosphere of high spir¬ 
itual thought, where alone it should be considered. He has brought 
to his work a worthy conception of the great spiritual realities with 
which it is concerned, and he has bent with the deepest reverence over 
the mysteries which “angels desire to look into.” His best service 
consists in his exhibition of the work of Christ in its vital relation to 
the other great realities of the spiritual world. If, as he claims, that 
work is vitally related to the fatherhood of God, a multitude of possi¬ 
bilities of misconception is cut off, and a rich and satisfactory spiritual 
doctrine must yet be developed. 

The book has an analytical table of contents, but it has no index, 
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and its usefulness is thus greatly diminished. A table of contents will 
not take the place of an index, any more than an index will take the 
place of a table of contents. 

William N. Clarke. 

Colgate University, 

Hamilton, N. Y. 


Die christliche Lehre von den Eigenschaften Gottes. Von 
H. Cremer. (=“ Beitrage zur Forderung christlicher The- 
ologie,” herausgegeben von A. Schlatter und H. Cremer, 
Vol. I, Heft 4.) Giitersloh : C. Bertelsmann, 1897. Pp- 
in. M. 1.60. 

It is an open secret, according to Dr. Cremer, that the topic of the 
divine attributes has never been treated in a satisfactory manner. 
Investigations on this subject have hitherto been carried on exclusively 
by the a priori method. Nowhere in the realm of systematic theology 
have the traditions of scholasticism yielded less than here. The result 
is that Christian theology has not secured through its doctrine of the 
divine attributes a firm basis for a clear doctrine of the incarnation. 
On the contrary, the difficulties of this doctrine have been sorely aggra¬ 
vated by the prevalent treatment of the divine attributes. So much so, 
indeed, that some, like Thomasius, have been compelled to assume that 
the second person of the Trinity renounced certain divine attributes 
in assuming humanity, while others, like Ritschl, have had to abandon 
the essential deity of the Christ altogether. What is needed is the 
application of the inductive method to the study of the subject. By 
the use of the Areopagite’s triple way ( via negaEonis , emintntice et cau - 
salitatis) no solid results can be gained, not simply because, as Kahnis 
says, thereby one can reach the most divergent and contradictory con¬ 
clusions, but also because through speculation no real knowledge of 
God can be attained. God can be known only through the observed 
facts of his relations to men and the world. And these are given in 
revelation. They are given as acts in behalf of men or toward men 
in a process of redemption. Thus Cremer falls back on the biblical 
foundation almost altogether. And though he does not take his 
stand exactly on biblical theology or adopt its method altogether, he 
approaches its standpoint very closely. The conclusions he reaches 
in this way are necessarily preliminary and tentative. They may be 
summed up briefly as follows : The central element in the Christian 
idea of God is love. The special aspects of this idea may be studied 
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as given in revelation, and as deducible from the concept of God in 
the light of revelation. Upon the basis of this twofold study he groups 
the attributes of God. In the first group he puts holiness, justice, and 
wisdom; in the second, omnipotence, omnipresence, omniscience, and 
eternity or immutability. The essay closes with a section on the unity 
of the divine attributes or the glory of God. A. C. Zenos. 

The McCormick Theological Seminary, 

Chicago, Ill. 


The Church of Christ. By the late Rev. E. A. Litton, M.A., 
late Rector of Naunton, Gloucestershire; sometime Fellow 
of Oriel College, Oxford ; Bampton Lecturer for 1856 ; Exam¬ 
ining Chaplain to the late Bishop of Durham, 1856-70. 
With an Introduction by Rev. F. J. Chavasse, M.A., Prin¬ 
cipal of Wycliffe Hall, Oxford. London : James Nisbet & 
Co., Limited. 1898. Pp. xvi-f-327. 5s. 

This is a revised, but essentially unmodified, edition of Mr. Litton’s 
work on the church first published in 1851. Originally it was meant 
to be a contribution to the discussion of the subject occasioned by the 
Tractarian movement. The tendency of that movement was away from 
the ideas of the Reformation, and Mr. Litton appeared as the defender 
and expounder of those ideas. He was throughout his whole life a 
prominent leader of the so-called low-church, or evangelical, party in 
the Church of England ; and the steady loss of ground by this party 
during the last half century does not seem to have affected his attitude 
in the least. At the end of his life he found little, if anything, to alter 
in the treatise he had put before the public half a century earlier. He 
starts with the fundamental idea that for the Church of England, as 
for all Protestant churches, the Bible is the sole and absolute rule of 
faith. The common objection to this position, made so much of in 
our own day, to the effect that the church had no Bible in the apostolic 
age, that the Bible came historically after the church and was authen¬ 
ticated by the church, he does not ignore. On the contrary, he sees its 
full force, but he sees also that it is only a formal objection. The 
function of a rule of faith is the conveyance of the divine authority to 
men. The Bible as a rule of faith existed in the mind of Christ and 
the apostles and prophets long before its appearance as a written work 
or collection of written works. Accordingly it precedes and conditions 
the organization of the church. Mr. Litton shows by this primary 
contention that he has grasped the meaning of the controversy between 
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evangelicalism.and ritualism in the Church of England. It is at this 
fundamental point that his high-church opponents will enter their 
demurrer. If it is true, as they contend, that the Bible is for some 
reason or other either insufficient or obscure, and it is necessary to 
resort to the early Fathers to clear or supplement it, Mr. Litton’s sub¬ 
sequent utterances lose their force. But if he has established his posi¬ 
tion as against the position of the Roman Catholic church or of those 
who hold to the via media , his reasoning from this point on is con¬ 
clusive. For this reasoning consists in a simple exposition of the 
facts of the New Testament, as far as they bear on the matter of the 
organization and government of the church. Some little light has 
been thrown, of course, on this subject by the investigations of Har- 
nack and Hatch, which Mr. Litton has failed to appreciate, or, at any 
rate, to use; but in the discussion between the high- and low-church 
parties this additional knowledge favors rather the low-church view 
than its opposite. From the discussion of the New Testament facts 
Mr. Litton passes on to the historical unfolding of the subject, show¬ 
ing how from primitive presbyterianism the church passed into epis¬ 
copacy, following the same law which governs the development of all 
institutions. With the synagogue as its basis the church, on the one 
hand, appropriated to itself what was well known and put it to a new 
use, and, on the other, it devised new regulations as need required. 
When its outward unity was lost, the church still remained spiritually 
one. It is one today in spite of the many names and contending claims 
of denominations. As an evangelical Mr. Litton recognizes the validity 
of the claims of all Christian bodies that are actuated by a living 
union with the Head of the invisible church and extends the right 
hand of fellowship to them. The only difficulty we find with this theory 
is that the inner and spiritual unity which it postulates in the body of 
Christ is not an effective unity. It evidently does not lead the parts to 
recognize their organic relations to one another and to enter into fellow¬ 
ship with one another. If it were of such a nature as to do this, it would 
inevitably lead to outward unity also. If Mr. Litton is right, then 
efforts toward bringing about the reunion of Christendom are super¬ 
fluous. They would, indeed, be superfluous if such an inner sense of 
fraternity existed among Christian bodies of different names as would 
lead them to recognize each other as the members of the body of 
Christ. But who will assert that such a unity does exist ? 

A. C. Zenos. 

The McCormick Theological Seminary, 

Chicago, Ill. 
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Essai sur l’obligation morale. Par Georges Fulliquet, 
docteur &s sciences, licencie en theologie. Paris: Anci- 
enne Librairie German Baillidre et C ie ; Felix Alcan, 6di- 
teur, 1898, Pp. vii + 454. Fr. 7.50. 

This essay in the Bibliotheque de philosophic comtcmporainc is char¬ 
acterized by a clear, pure style, a natural order of development, com¬ 
prehensiveness of view, freshness and independence of thought, and a 
reverent regard for the theistic basis of morals. It is a valuable con¬ 
tribution to ethical science. 

By a psychological study the author firsts develops and supports 
his own theory. He follows this with a critical study, in which are 
stated and tested ethical principles antagonistic to his doctrine. He 
closes his discussion with a rapid but searching historical review of seven 
eminent theorists—Kant, Schopenhauer, Renouvier, Herbert Spen¬ 
cer, S£cretan, Fouill£e, and Guyau. The reader is thus in the shortest 
time enabled to see with the author’s eyes and to have in mind the 
test by which all moral systems and principles not in harmony with his 
own are judged and condemned. 

Fulliquet credits to M. Malan that which specifically and essentially 
distinguishes his theory, but claims that he has more adequately 
expounded and defended the theory than Malan himself. Its charac¬ 
teristic doctrine has respect to the determining source of obligation. 
We are taught that our obligation, and in consequence our obligatory 
acts and courses of action, are determined as categorical requirement 
by nothing directly known to us, whether within or without ourselves, 
whether in finite or in infinite being, whether in motives or in motors. 
We do, indeed, indirectly ascertain the determining source through a 
study of the facts of obligation as directly known in consciousness. 
From these facts we infer the otherwise unknown source. The knowl¬ 
edge of obligation, whether in the general or as specific requirement, 
never does and never can arise from a knowledge of its determining 
ground, but always, instead, the reverse holds — the knowledge of the 
ground arises from the knowledge of the fact. 

What, now, is that, known indirectly but not directly, which imposes 
upon us the supreme or moral law of our conduct ? We have self-con¬ 
sciousness. This consciousness is immediate knowledge. In the self 
as thus known is a free power— the power of self-determination. This 
self-determination is in a measure independent of action. But with 
this independence, this self-determination, goes the conscious fact of 
obligation. This obligation presupposes the independence of power and 
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leaves it intact, but is itself an imperative, binding man to one and 
only one act, or line of action, which nevertheless it is in his power to 
realize or refuse to realize. Thus obligation, or that from which it 
springs, is not a motive or motor. It does not determine the realiza¬ 
tion of the act, but only that the man himself, in his freedom, ought 
to determine and effect its realization. Thus every form of determin¬ 
ism, open or disguised, is excluded as fatal to obligation and true 
morality. 

Again, the fact of obligation, consciously known, is found, when 
carefully studied, to have the two significant characteristics of abso¬ 
luteness and sanctity or holiness, while the study of the conduct in 
which obligation is realized shows that it always causes a supreme satis¬ 
faction comparable to no other, and hence that such conduct in itself 
and its results is man’s summu?n bonunt , is “ the good.” Now, we safely 
argue from the nature of an effect to the nature of its cause. In this 
case such argument justifies the conclusion that the determining source 
or ground of our obligation is the divine, or, we may say, the divine 
nature. Absoluteness and holiness are distinguishing characteristics of 
that being, and are thus immediately inferred from the same charac¬ 
teristics in obligation, while the union of supreme happiness with 
moral obedience shows also supreme goodness in the source of obliga¬ 
tion. 

Yet, again, the further study of the conscious fact of obligation 
shows that obligation is to nothing outside of man and foreign to him, 
but to that which is within him and is constitutive of him. . But hav¬ 
ing already found that all obligation comes to us from the divine 
nature and holds us therefore to the divine nature, we safely infer that 
the divine is an element of our own being or self, and the most essen¬ 
tial fundamental element, because it is regulative of all else. Behold, 
then, the result! The total self-constituting man is dual, is in fact two 
selves. The one is self-conscious, self-determining, measurably inde¬ 
pendent, yet in this freedom and independence is subject to a supreme 
law from without itself. The other self is unconscious, sovereign, 
divine, necessarily imposing upon the "self-conscious self the impera¬ 
tive of action. 

From lack of space no further statement of this extremely interest¬ 
ing discussion can be given, a discussion always felicitous and in its 
concise criticism of other theories and theorists luminous and search¬ 
ing. The author nowhere betrays the slightest suspicion that his own 
theory is defective in either its substance or its exposition. This happy 
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assurance is enviable. But how can some of us fail to ask whether man 
is such a duality ? Whether it is not the whole man rather than an 
inferior fraction of man that is at once the self which is conscious of the 
self and of which the self is conscious, that at once knows and obeys 
the moral law ? Whether the divine nature, strictly considered, is not 
the nature of a divine being, and that divine being one and one only, 
rightly called God and worshiped as God, other than man, yet within 
man ? Whether it is not characteristic of the divine in its real exist¬ 
ence to be self-conscious and to act in obedience to the moral law 
which has its seat and home within him ? Whether the good, as real¬ 
ized in obedience to obligation, has no natural good as its rational pre¬ 
supposition, which through obedience becomes the moral good and can 
be known by an adequate intelligence as determining obligation ? 
Reason can never consent to the empty formalism of the Kantian eth¬ 
ics to which Fulliquet gives his unqualified assent. There must be a 
possible science of conduct which will make known that natural good 
which, because it istwhat it is, carries to the moral agent the obligation 
to adopt it as an end of action and by adoption transforms it into 
moral good, the true summum bonum. God’s nature has definite, 
rational contents and requires contents in all rational agents in com¬ 
plete conformity with itself. Fulliquet’s fundamental doctrine is unsat¬ 
isfactory. Geo. D. B. Pepper. 

Colby University, 

Waterville, Me. 


The Christian Pastor and the Working Church. By Wash¬ 
ington Gladden, D.D., LL.D. New York: Charles Scrib¬ 
ner’s Sons, 1898. “The International Theological Library.” 
Pp. xiv 4- 485. $2.50, net. 

It is a fundamental defect of American and English works on 
practical theology that they lack in comprehensiveness and thorough¬ 
ness of treatment. They are fragmentary in their character. They 
discuss but relatively few of the topics that belong to church and pas¬ 
toral life. Each writer selects such phases of the broad subject as he 
may regard of most practical importance and discusses them in a 
somewhat isolated and unmethodical manner. This is in line with 
the practical character of English and American theological thought, 
and particularly of church and pastoral life, and while some may 
regard it as a defect, others doubtless would regard it as a merit. 
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There are many most excellent works of this eclectic character, of 
which the volume before us is one of the best. In the aggregate they 
pretty thoroughly cover the field of practical theology, and on the 
whole serve their practical and helpful purpose. But it is to be 
regretted that there is no work written in the English language, so far 
as the writer knows, that undertakes to cover the whole field, and that 
grapples with the subject in a comprehensive and scientific manner. 
In this respect other branches of theology, and particularly dogmatics, 
are far in advance of this. It is the habit of American writers, espe¬ 
cially, to detach homiletics from its relation to other departments of 
the theological discipline to which it belongs. It is set over against 
pastoral theology, rather than included in it. The preacher is thereby 
practically differentiated from the pastor. Preaching is thus treated 
as if it belonged to an independent department, or were only a branch 
of general rhetoric and oratory. Thus the teaching function of the 
church is measurably lost sight of, and preaching is treated character¬ 
istically as the rhetorical function of a minister, whose representative 
position as teacher and advocate for the church in the discharge of its 
own responsible task of presenting Christianity to the world is largely 
ignored or obscured, or at least not accentuated. The scope of pas¬ 
toral functions is limited, dealing largely with the pastoral care of 
individuals or classes, and a few other and sometimes subordinate func¬ 
tions, and thus the pastor fails of full recognition as a preacher, and 
preaching of full recognition as a church and pastoral function. More¬ 
over, pastoral theology is separated from practical theology and treated 
as if it were an independent department. The consequence is that 
the problems of practical theology are not discussed with adequate ful¬ 
ness and in proper relation to each other. The choice of topics for 
discussion often seems a matter purely of individual caprice, or prefer¬ 
ence, or supposed practical utility, rather than of sound theoretic judg¬ 
ment. No two works on pastoral theology indicate any harmony of 
view as to what may properly be included within its scope, as to what, 
properly defined, pastoral theology is, or as to how it differs from prac¬ 
tical theology. Discussions waver between the church point of view 
and the pastoral point of view, and there is no well-defined line of 
demarcation between them, and full justice is done to neither point of 
view. Confessedly, in this country it is difficult to discuss the prob¬ 
lems of practical theology from any other than the pastoral point of 
view, for the reason that the free-church system prevails, the autonomy 
of the individual church and the freedom of the ministry are strongly 
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emphasized, and much depends on individual pastoral initiative and 
leadership. It is true that in some of our churches or denominations 
many ecclesiastical and pastoral questions are settled for the local 
church and its pastor. In churches of a centralized ecclesiastical polity, 
questions of government, discipline, many questions of practical 
administration, questions of worship and of preaching upon the basis 
of the Christian year are settled for the local church, and the results 
are ready at hand for the pastor. He has no initiative here and no 
responsibility, save as leader along lines already marked out for him. 
It is natural that in such churches, and especially in the Roman Cath¬ 
olic church, practical theology should take the form of pastoral theol¬ 
ogy, and that pastoral or priestly problems should be relatively few. 
But in our independent churches all questions relating to the ordering 
of church life, that is, all questions of practical theology, with whatever 
incidental helps from representative bodies, which are only advisory, 
are strictly local church questions, and ultimately most of these 
questions are practically in the hands of the pastor as the leader of the 
church. In our independent church systems the local community has 
the initiative in all questions of its own organization, being guided by 
no external legislation and by no formal rules, but simply by the fun¬ 
damental principles of church polity. It has the initiative in all ques¬ 
tions of government, discipline, and administration, being neither 
dependent upon nor helped by any prescribed laws or rules, save such 
as it may freely adopt for itself. Each church chooses its own forms of 
worship. Each church is responsible for the proclamation of the gos¬ 
pel in the community where it is placed, and for the administration of 
its benevolences. All these questions are therefore preeminently local 
church questions. In considering them we cannot lose the church 
point of view, nor ignore the responsibility of the whole brotherhood 
of the church. But at the same time, these local churches are depend¬ 
ent upon their pastors for the realization of their church functions. 
Each pastor, therefore, has leadership in all lines of church activity. 
And for this reason, among others, doubtless, most of our American 
works on practical theology are in fact only works on pastoral the¬ 
ology. For the most part they take the pastoral point of view. Some, 
indeed, lay stress upon the responsibility of the church. But the point 
of view is the pastorate, not the church. Now, it would seem to be a 
practicable thing, as it is, indeed, a desirable thing, to discuss church 
problems from the church point of view, and, at the same time, in such 
way as to include pastoral responsibility in the leadership of the church. 
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This would properly accentuate the responsibility of the church as the 
body that represents Christ and his work, and at the same time it 
would look at the ordering of church life and the realizing of its duties 
as a responsible body as accomplished under the leadership of the pas¬ 
torate. Such a work should be much more systematic and complete 
than any work that may properly be called pastoral theology. 

The work before us is in its general character like other American 
works on pastoral theology. It differs, indeed, from many in the fact 
that it is more modern, and that it brings under discussion more fully 
than many the important questions that are confronting the churches 
and their pastors in our day. But its point of view is in the main 
similar to that of other works that undertake to discuss pastoral prob¬ 
lems. The author selects for discussion such subjects as seem to him 
most important for the help of pastors, and, somewhat arbitrarily seem¬ 
ingly, he omits subjects that might well come into the field of discus¬ 
sion, and which would appear if he wrote from the church point of 
view. It is true that he lays much stress upon the responsibilities of 
the church as the community into whose hands has been placed the 
deposit of truth and life, and which is the appointed agent in bringing 
to completion the kingdom of God. The demand for church activity is 
abundantly recognized. “ The theme of our investigation is the work¬ 
ing church,” he says (p. 4). Some of the topics are, indeed, church topics. 
Still, on the whole, the pastoral point of view prevails, and most of 
the topics relate to the duties of the pastor. This may not be, indeed, 
a matter of reproach. It simply indicates that the pastoral and practical 
interest predominates in the mind of the writer, and that he wishes to 
be helpful to pastors in the doing of their practical work. It may be 
negative criticism to say that he does not undertake a larger, more com¬ 
prehensive, and more scientific work. And yet his work suffers from the 
defect of its method. It lacks in scientific quality and scope. It does 
not sufficiently grapple with what is fundamental. Too much is taken 
for granted. Too many topics are arbitrarily excluded. Topics are 
not carefully related to each other and to what lies back of them, are 
not properly grouped, and do not appear in a well-ordered scheme. 
What belongs to the church as an organized body, and what to the 
individual Christian, or to the church official, is sometimes appar¬ 
ently lost sight of. In a word, the practical dominates the theoretic 
aspects of church and pastoral life. 

And yet it must be said that the work is well adapted to the 
realization of its manifest design, and it is highly to be recommended 
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for its practical helpfulness. As above suggested, subjects of modern 
interest and importance are selected for discussion. The significance of 
the church as well as of the pastorate is emphasized. Much stress is 
laid upon the work of religious education in the parish. No one can 
fail to receive the impression that Christian pedagogy is one of the 
most important subjects with which the modern church and pastorate 
can concern themselves. Woman’s work is judiciously discussed. The 
institutional church is made attractive, and its importance is made 
apparent. Parish evangelization is not forgotten, and the principle of 
church fellowship is duly urged. It is not apparent that the author 
regards it as supremely important that the pastor should be a 
theologian, but neither does he advocate the substitution for theol¬ 
ogy of economics or sociology, or even Christian ethics. It is 
the work of a wise pastor, whose observation has been wide, whose 
experience is varied, whose judgment is sound, whose sympathies are 
distinctly Christian and in the best sense evangelical, whose spirit is 
catholic, whose instincts are strongly ethical, whose interests are 
modern, and whose standard for the Christian ministry is high; and 
it is the more weighty that it is the product of one whose success 
in the ministry has been notable. The style in which the book is 
written — if sometimes a little careless, sometimes over-colloquial and 
defective in elegance and purity — is nevertheless plain, idiomatic 
English, direct, and notably simple and unpretentious. It will prove 
to be a practically helpful book to all pastors. 

Lewis O. Brastow. 

Yale University, 

New Haven, Conn. 


Sermons to Young Men. A New and Enlarged Edition of 
Straight Sermons . By Henry van Dyke, D.D. New York : 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1898. Pp. xiii + 253. $1.25. 

The volume designated Straight Sermons: To Young Men and 
Other Human Beings was published in 1893. Since, however, this 
title hardly suggested the contents of the volume and was liable to be 
misunderstood, in this new and enlarged edition it has given place to 
another which is more fitting. 

These discourses were first prepared for a congregation in which 
there were many young men, and were subsequently delivered “in 
college chapels at Harvard, Yale, Princeton-, and elsewhere.” The 
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author studiously avoids the phraseology of theological treatises, and 
uses the plain, popular language of the people. The style as a whole 
is clear. The truth of the gospel is presented in a fresh, attractive 
form. The living, present, personal Christ is the keynote of the entire 
book. 

But, while these discourses as a whole merit high commendation, 
in some respects they seem to us to be defective. A part of them, not 
all, are essays rather than sermons. They lack that direct address 
which should characterize genuine pulpit utterance. 

Moreover, there is at times a lack of progress. On a thought 
already sufficiently clear the author stops to pile up a mass of statement, 
and this is sometimes continued until the point under discussion seems 
to be quite hid under the rhetorical luxuriance. This, perhaps, might 
be tolerated in the essay, but it is a manifest incumbrance in the ser¬ 
mon. 

The author at times also lacks thoroughness of analysis. For exam¬ 
ple, in his discourse on “ Abraham’s Adventure,” having discussed the 
broadest meaning of faith’s adventure and what the adventure of faith 
involves, he last of all lays down the proposition that “ faith is an 
adventure.” Logic would require the proof of the last proposition 
before the discussion of its broadest meaning and what it involves. 
But it probably cannot be proved. Adventure has in it the two ele¬ 
ments of uncertainty and hazard ; while the innermost kernel of faith 
is certitude, and in it there is no hazard in the sense of liability to 
failure. So that the proposition “faith is an adventure” is really self¬ 
contradictory. Strictly speaking, Abraham was no adventurer. 

While the author’s interpretation of Scripture is usually both just 
and suggestive, in his discourse on Solomon he goes quite beyond the 
historical record in his disparagement of Bathsheba, in order that he 
may find in her a hereditary basis for the fleshly follies of her son. 
But why not, in part at least, find that basis in David ? Guided simply 
by the historical statements of the Bible, he was the greater sinner of 
the two, and in his great penitential psalm he bewails his inbred cor¬ 
ruption and bitterly repents of his “blood-guiltiness.” 

There are in this book some ambitious sentences, which are always 
a reproach to good preaching. Our author also says, “the mellow 
apples ripen and fall.” But a mellow apple is already ripe. He speaks 
of a “tumultuating heart;” but we are grateful that that adjective is 
now obsolete and a barbarism. On p. 167 a passage from Mark 2:5, 6 
is attributed to 2 Chron. 1:10. 
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But, while these discourses cannot be classed with truly great ser¬ 
mons, they are fresh in thought and reflect the most advanced and best 
religious thinking of the day. 

Galusha Anderson. 

The University of Chicago. 


The American Mission in Egypt: 1854 to 1896. By Rev. 
Andrew Watson, D.D. Pittsburgh, Pa.: United Presby¬ 
terian Board of Publication, 1898. Pp. 479. $2.50. 

In view of the international questions among the nations of Europe 
centering in the land of Egypt, and the recent movements of the 
English and Egyptian soldiers under General Kitchener in the country 
of the upper Nile, any book well conceived and well written about 
Egypt would command attention these days. Dr. Watson’s book is not 
only well conceived and well written, but it deals with a subject which 
must attract the attention of all lovers of the world’s progress. Egypt 
is the gateway to the whole of the great Nile valley. Her civilization 
must of necessity affect that of much of the territory of central Africa. 
What is her state of preparation for this work ? A study of this book 
gives its readers a fairly clear conception of the situation, though it 
was not written from this point of view. 

The author was particularly well fitted for writing this history of 
the American mission in Egypt by his long connection with it. The 
United Presbyterian Church of North America began mission work in 
the land of the Pharaohs in 1854. Dr. Watson became identified with 
the mission in 1861, by appointment of the home church, only seven 
years after its inception. During all these thirty-seven years he has 
been an efficient worker in the field, laboring in Cairo, Alexandria, 
Monsourah, Asyut, and other prominent centers. He has been a pro¬ 
fessor in the college training school at Asyut, and in the theological 
seminary at Cairo. He knows every foot of the field. Then, too, the 
author has the true instincts ot a historian. His large use of the early 
records of the mission, and of the records of previous missionary 
attempts, makes one feel that he is in possession of the final word on 
the subject. 

The book is admirably illustrated with over a half hundred full- 
page half-tone pictures. There is a good table of contents and an 
index. The book is well gotten up — good paper, good type, and 
well bound. 
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In chap. 1 the author gives a brief sketch of the Christian 
church in Egypt from the apostolic age down to modern times—the 
planting of the church, the conquest of the country by the Muham- 
medans, and the subsequent oppressions and persecutions. In chap. 
2 he gives a brief but clear account of the earlier efforts of the mod¬ 
ern church to lead Egypt into the light: that by the Moravians, 
1750 to 1800; that by the Church Missionary Society of England, 1819 
to 1840; and other desultory efforts. Chap. 3 gives a review of 
the history of the Egyptian government, especial attention being 
bestowed on the rule of the house of Muhammad Adi, 1801 down to 
the present. There is also a fairly good description of the Muham- 
medan and Coptic churches, the two principal faiths of the country. 
The importance of this section is very great, as one must know some¬ 
thing of these faiths, and the lives of the people holding them, before 
he can appreciate the magnitude of the work undertaken by the Amer¬ 
ican mission. There are some noble features about the Muhammedan 
faith, and it has done much for its adherents along certain lines, 
but its lack of power to save the individual, and to regulate and purify 
society, is strikingly shown in this volume. Under the oppressions of 
the land the Coptic church, with its membership of 250,000, has lost 
all spirit, and religion has degenerated into mere form, and a follow¬ 
ing after superstition. The morals of the Coptic church are even below 
those of the Muhammedans. While a few converts have been made 
from the Muslims, the great body of the membership of the American 
mission has been taken from the Coptic church. This chapter fur¬ 
nishes us with the background for the study of the work of the Ameri¬ 
can mission, giving the environment in which it found itself in 
beginning its work. The early success is accounted for, in part at 
least, by the fact that, in the very year the mission was established, 
Said Pasha, the most liberal, tolerant, and broad-minded governor Egypt 
has ever had, began his rule. Though a Muhammedan, he showed 
his tolerance by donating to the American mission in 1861 a fine 
building site in Cairo. This favorable environment did much for the 
cause in its early history; while its absence accounts in part for the 
failure of all previous missionary effort in Egypt. The author inter¬ 
prets this as the providence of God, calling the United Presbyterian 
Church to evangelize the land of the Pharaohs. For while the mis¬ 
sionaries and the native converts later suffered persecution, it was a 
great thing for the mission that it got a firm footing under such favor¬ 
able conditions. 
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The great body of the book is taken up with a somewhat detailed 
account of the planting of the mission, and its history from 1854 to 
1896. One sees the work growing from Cairo to Alexandria, to Mon- 
sourah, to Asyut, to Luxor, until the whole of the Nile valley to the first 
cataract—a distance of about one thousand miles — is occupied. It 
is a fascinating history. There are a number of sections that read like 
a novel, *. g ., the case of Fam Staphanos, and the marriage of the 
young Christian girl Bamba to the Maharajah Dhulup Singh, the 
Indian royal prince so well known in England. The reader gets a 
clear idea of mission work, the difficulties encountered, the self-denials 
of the missionaries and the converts, the methods of work, the greatness 
of faith required to go forward in the face of tremendous and seemingly 
insurmountable opposition, and the power of the truth to conquer the 
hearts of men. I know of no book whose reading will give so clear a 
view of the real problems and the workings of missions. Egypt being 
but a strip of land along the Nile, one can follow the conquest of this 
land for Christ, never getting lost in his bearings and geography. 

In the closing chapters the author takes up for special discussion 
education, workers under presbytery, the book department, etc. This 
part of the work will be found most instructive. It is gratifying to see 
the importance which the mission has attached to educational work. 
There are 168 schools, with 11,000 pupils in them. There are (1) out 
station schools, (2) mission schools, (3) boarding schools, (4) a train¬ 
ing college, and (5) a theological seminary. The mission is training 
up teachers and preachers. 

This book may well be read as a study in the organization of mis¬ 
sion work. Perhaps nowhere is work so thoroughly and wisely organ¬ 
ized as in Egypt. The early missionaries seem to have been guided 
to a wise distribution of responsibility between missionaries and native 
workers. The missionary association, composed of all the missiona¬ 
ries, lay and clerical, has charge of all moneys coming to the mission as 
such, the book work, etc., while the presbytery, composed of all ordained 
ministers and one elder from each organized congregation, has charge 
of all ecclesiastical matters, such as the admission of students of theol¬ 
ogy, their licensure and ordination, the organization of churches, the 
appointment of native religious workers, and the use of money col¬ 
lected in the native churches. Since the native ministers and dele¬ 
gated elders have, for years, outnumbered the ordained foreign mis¬ 
sionaries, the responsibility for the regular working of the native church 
rests largely on the natives themselves. No congregation is organized 
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until the people are willing to pledge themselves to raise at least half 
the pastor's salary. Under these conditions twenty-six congregations 
are in existence, and several of these are entirely self-supporting. 
Thus is the native church being prepared for self-support, and later 
for a part in the evangelization of the Soudan. 

D. A. McClenahan. 

The Allegheny Theological Seminary, 

Allegheny, Pa. 


The Social Mind and Education. By George Edgar Vin¬ 
cent, Assistant Professor of Sociology in the University of 
Chicago. New York: The Macmillan Co., 1897. Pp. ix + 
III. $1.25. 

The well-informed man, the highly intelligent man, the fully edu¬ 
cated man, will know what fields of knowledge have been explored — 
the results, substantially, of investigation in these fields — how these 
results are synthesized, integrated, unified, into a system which is the 
content of the social self-consciousness — a part of, or the whole of, a 
science of society, a philosophy which is the true scientia scientiarum . 
To give the student this content of the social mind, and to enable 
him, in some degree, to enlarge and perfect it, to see the place in it of 
the results of future investigation, to see the gaps and how to fill them, 
must be the aim in a fully adequate scheme of education. The prac¬ 
tical problem is to arrange a curriculum of studies that will secure this 
end as fully as possible. Professor Vincent proposes a “tentative 
curriculum,” which will, for the present, exhibit somewhat fully the 
content of the social mind, and serve as a basis of future develop¬ 
ment— a scheme or framework into which the results that change and 
enlarge the content of the social mind may be wrought without making 
it necessary to take the whole thing down and build it over again for 
every advance in knowledge made in any of the several fields. 

In order to show the importance of—not to say necessity for—such 
a curriculum, and to explain and justify it, the author has written sev¬ 
eral chapters defining the social mind and discussing its development, 
supporting the proposition that social philosophy is the true scientia 
scientiarum , pointing out the analogy and tracing the parallel between 
the development of social and of individual thought, showing that 
social self-consciousness is a matter of—is realized in — education, and 
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presenting the principle of, the reason for, and the leading schemes of 
an integration of studies. 

The book shows wide reading and clear and deep thinking. The 
pains taken with the subject, and the mastery of it, are shown not only 
by the consistent and systematic treatment of it, which is the author's 
own, but also by the numerous and pertinent citations from the best 
authorities, and the just and acute criticism, that make up a large and 
valuable part of the discussion. Even under the difficulties inherent 
in the subject itself, and arising from the vastness of the field, although 
limited to the cognitive function of society, the work is extremely 
instructive and highly suggestive. It makes one hunger for more of 
the same sort, and it is to be hoped that the relation of the social 
mind and education will be further discussed from points of view that 
it was impossible to include in a work of this size. 

P. B. Reynolds. 

West Virginia University, 

Morgantown, W. Va. 


Selfhood and Service. The Relation of Christian Personality 
to Wealth and Social Redemption. By David Beaton. 
Chicago, New York, and Toronto: Fleming H. Revell 
Co., 1898. Pp. 220. Si. 

The author’s purpose is clearly to exalt at the same time the rights 
of individualism and the duty of social service. The purpose is carried 
out by the following line of thought, so far as one may roughly con¬ 
dense each fluent chapter into a single sentence : 

Friends and foes of Christianity alike believe that it ought to redeem 
society, and that the outcome at present is very disappointing. Social¬ 
ism is plausible, but Christianity is the exaltation of individualism. 
Christian individualism creates wealth. Individualistic wealth is 
essential to the production of great men. Society must be redeemed 
by rich personalities. Individualistic wealth serves the community by 
producing great educational institutions. Sinful conformity to the 
world “is crossing the invisible line which separates the Christian 
virtue of self-improvement from the vice of self-seeking.” The phi¬ 
lanthropic use of individual wealth in the spirit of Jesus and in the 
light of modern knowledge is the hope of the world. We have learned 
in our day that the distinction between sacred and secular is false, that 
society as well as the individual must be saved, and that wealth is a 
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good only when rightly used. Instead of extravagant luxury, “elegant 
simplicity ” is the Christian ideal, especially for the sake of its effect 
on the rising generation, and because extravagance when so many are 
in need looks unsympathetic. 

A vital need is that the children of well-to-do parents be educated 
to hold not wealth but service as the ideal of life. Not the work of 
proxies, but the personal service of rich, cultivated, strong men and 
women, after the spirit of social settlements, “ is the link to bind rich 
and poor together in the redeemed order of society.” Noble lines of 
personal service for sons of wealth are politics, education, and mis¬ 
sions. Business itself is one of the chief lines of social service, and 
should be conducted for the sake of the welfare of the community, 
thus becoming a divine ministry. There are great advantages and bless¬ 
ings to the wealthy man himself, and to his family, in the philanthropic 
administration of his wealth while he lives. The bequeathing to children 
of a comfortable estate, especially one involving local attachments, is a 
clear duty, but the heaping up of grea family fortunes is a curse to 
all concerned. The greatest need is that Christians of wealth become 
filled with an enthusiasm for bringing to pass a spiritual civilization. 

In the last chapter the author clearly states the temper and inten¬ 
tion of his work as follows: “The intelligent reader of these pages 
will readily perceive that no appeal has been made to passion and 
hardly any to mere sentiment. Our aim has been to present the sanity 
and sweet reasonableness of the doctrine that wealth is a trust,and that 
its wise and Christian administration demands the exercise of the 
noblest religious character and the rarest civic spirit.” 

Selfhood and Service is a book which well-to-do church members 
will accept with pleasure and profit — pleasure because it defends them 
in their personal possession and use of property, profit because it puts 
their own best sentiments into words and holds before them an impe¬ 
rious and world-renewing ideal. “The persons for whom these con¬ 
siderations are especially intended are, in most instances, careful, 
experienced, wise, perhaps even shrewd, men of business who have 
accumulated or retained wealth, and by virtue of this fact are not sub¬ 
jects upon whom the dreams of socialists or the ravings of fanatics 
are likely to produce much effect. But they are Christians, presumably 
open to consider the reasonable moral obligations which wealth entails, 
and susceptible to the spiritual ideals of life which lie at the basis of 
all really Christian society, and must inspire every method for the 
higher uses of wealth.” 
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If the author had held a brief for the defense on Christian prin¬ 
ciples of the present social order, he could not have made a better 
special plea. Any social order, even that which exists at the present 
time, thoroughly administered on the principles which he inculcates, 
could not stand fatally in the way of the answer to the prayer, “ Thy 
kingdom come on earth.” The last half of the book especially is full 
of noble, millennial thoughts, which ought to be absorbed by every well- 
to-do Christian in the land. 

The author assumes, without attempting to prove, that strong per¬ 
sonalities could not be developed without unlimited private ownership 
of property. To many Christian thinkers this is by no means axiomatic. 
The author’s aim is altogether practical, but even so it might have 
been wise rather than unwise, for fhe sake of the very audience which 
he seeks to reach, to .Jtimate the possibility that private monopoly 
of natural resources may need to be modified further than it now 
is, even if not radically displaced, in the interests of society at large. 
However incomplete the author’s discussion is in these directions, he 
distinctly sets forth the fact that Christian civilization is in the presence 
of a great crisis, and that the emergency cannot be met without radical 
measures on the part of Christian men of wealth. 

Lemuel Call Barnes. 

Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Current Questions for Thinking Men. By Robert Stuart MacArthur. 

^(Philadelphia: American Baptist Publication Society, 1898; pp. 422; 
$1.50.) Gladstone , and Other Addresses. By Kerr Boyce Tupper, 
D.D., LL.D. (Ibid., 1898; pp. 266; $1.) At least one-third of the 
themes here propounded and discussed by Dr. MacArthur contain 
suggestions of interest for men of all denominations. The remain¬ 
ing two-thirds are, for the most part, of especial interest to Baptists. 
All of ,them are admirable examples of the writer’s ability to present 
with freshness and much oratorical power a statement of some of the 
questions of present-day life which demand recognition and answer. 
The same may be said of the seven addresses here brought together 
by Dr. Tupper. Aside from the two purely denominational, and the 
two others whose bare mention must suffice (“ The Central Theme of 
the Christian Ministry” and “Immigration and Christianity”), the 
author writes enthusiastically and entertainingly of Gladstone, Knox, 
and Luther. Addressed to popular audiences, one does not expect an 
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elaborate and philosophical treatment; but less eulogistic and more 
discriminative statements were desirable. The mechanical construc¬ 
tion of the books is excellent. — Henrv Todd DeWolfe. 

Die monistische Weltanschauung , dargestellt und gepriift. Von Lie. 
E. G. Steude, Seminaroberlehrer in Dresden. (Giitersloh: C. Bertels¬ 
mann, 1898; pp. 98; M. 1.40.) The theory presented and opposed 
from the theistic point of view is that of the mechanical development 
of organic and spirit life from Haeckel’s living ( beseelten ) atoms which 
constitute the only original world-substance. From these atoms, as a 
product of natural, mechanical development, come reason, the reli¬ 
gious emotion, and the categorical imperative (p. 14). Religion is 
transitional, and should be displaced by philosophy—an extreme to 
which the disciples of Haeckel go, while he himself would unite this 
peculiar monism and religion. 

In morals, the monistic view is represented by Herbert Spencer 
and Harald Hoffding. The author outlines the doctrine of the evolu¬ 
tion of morals, and reaches the conclusion that monistic ethics, based 
upon the theory of mechanical development, does not get beyond 
well-organized egoism and obedience to authority (p. 52). 

The monist claims ’hat his theory is the only one possible in view 
of modern natural science. The author shows that the natural scien¬ 
tist does not reach ultimate causes, which compels retreat to the theist’s 
position. Finally, it is impossible upon this view to account for 
man’s higher life. 

In short, the author’s destructive criticism is skilful; but what 
shall we put in the place of the view set aside ? The reply is only an 
assertion of the theist’s position, with little discussion of the relations 
between God and the world. The problem of the one ground of all 
and its relation to the world-process still remains.— James Ten Broeke. 

Le danger moral de Tevolutionnisme religieux. Par Gaston From- 
mel, professeur k l’Universit£ de Geneve. (Lausanne: F: Payot, 
1898; pp. 124, i6mo.) This suggestive little book, by the author of 
Esquisses contemporaines , consists of four lectures read before various 
organizations at Geneva, Lausanne, Sainte-Croix, and Paris, in the 
closing months of 1897. In a restrained and moderate spirit it calls 
attention to the rapid invasion of “ evangelical theology ” by the doc¬ 
trine of evolution. Reference is made to the works of such French 
theologians and philosophers as A. Sabatier, H. Bois, A. Westphal, 
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F. Godet, J. Bovon, M. Millioud, and P. Chapuis. A wide acquaintance 
is evinced, not only with the primary sources, but with the large maga¬ 
zine literature. The main purport of the central contention may be 
summed up by saying that it is another evidence of the growing per¬ 
ception that evolution has been adopted with too little inquiry. What 
warrant have we for transferring a purely biological theory to other 
spheres, without alteration of method and application ? Are the pre¬ 
suppositions it involves apposite in a region so contrasted as that of 
religion ? Professor Frommel places his finger upon some of the 
resultant dangers, and sounds a clear note of warning.— R. M. Wenlev. 

Six lemons sur les £vangiles. Par Abb6 Pierre Batiffol. 3 C edition. 
(Paris: Victor Lecoffre, 1898; pp. 133; fr. 1.50.) These six lectures 
upon the origin of the gospels were delivered before young women 
admitted for the first time to the Catholic Itistitut of Paris. This 
institution, which represents the liberalism of the Catholics of France, 
has recently made what seems in France a great innovation ; that is, it 
has admitted women to higher studies. After opposing the secondary 
education of women, the liberal Catholics, realizing the value of what 
it has done, have, at last, taken up a policy worthy of them. The open¬ 
ing of the Insiitut to women is a first step in the new direction, and the 
book before us is a sample of the teaching they receive. These six lec¬ 
tures are an introduction to a course in church history. The author 
deals with the conditions amid which the Christian Scriptures, and espe¬ 
cially the gospels, came into existence, and the place which they filled in 
the early church. The lecturer says that he believes in plenary inspira¬ 
tion, but he discusses his theme with real independence. The field 
that he presents to us has been thoroughly worked by Protestants, and 
with greater ability and freedom; yet there is something fresh and 
interesting in his way of presenting his theme. The author is a man 
of learning and of faith. Let a large number of French young women 
read such healthy books, from the Roman Catholic point of view, and 
the religion of the future women of France will be of a higher order.— 
J. C. Bracq. 

La mort et la resurrection de Jesus-Christ. Par Edmond Stapfer, 
professeur k la faculty de thgologie protestante de l’Universitg de 
Paris. (Paris: Fischbacher, 1898; pp. 352 ; fr. 3.50.) An attempt has 
been made by our author to interpret the thought of Jesus during the 
last six months of his life from a standpoint which presents a conflict 
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between a growing expectation of death and a hope to escape it. 
Behind these lay a profound faith in the immediate coming of God’s 
kingdom and of his own coming as its king. 

These furnish the key to Jesus’ conduct through the scenes which 
culminated in his death. He went up to Jerusalem to overcome his 
foes or to die. He spoke the parousia discourse in the hope of his 
triumph. He made his triumphal entrance into Jerusalem to win the 
people to his support. His failure doomed him to death, and he felt 
it; still, through the last days, the last supper, the Gethsemane scene, 
the trial, and close up to the end, he hoped and planned to escape 
death and win his triumph. 

An exegesis like this makes many and wide departures from the usual 
view of Jesus’ thought. His idea of God’s kingdom lacks most of the 
spiritual aspects which the gospels present. He fails to comprehend 
the moral temper of his countrymen, and is constantly deluded as to 
the outcome of his own work. 

Naturally the resurrection has no place in Jesus’ thought; so our 
author treats it only as an appendix. One wonders why he treats it at 
all. It certainly breaks the unity of the book; and one could almost 
wish he had omitted its discussion as he beats the air through the two 
concluding chapters. 

His criticism leaves the reader frequently in the dark. The portrait 
which the fourth gospel draws of Jesus he declares to be substantially 
correct; yet its fundamental lines surely make his main positions 
impossible. He pronounces in favor of the genuineness of the 
parousia discourse, even in its most external sense; but he does not 
deal with the many passages which present a contradictory view of the 
kingdom. 

One rises from the reading with the feeling that our author has 
missed what was central in Jesus’ character and in his idea of his mis¬ 
sion.— G. M. Harmon. 

In his Geschichte der kleitiasiatischen Galater bis zur Errichtutig 
der romischen Provinz Asia , a dissertation for the doctor’s degree 
(Basel: Druckerei der Allgem. schweizer. Zeitutig, 1897 ; pp. 104, 8vo ; 
M. 1.50), Felix Stahelin gives us the results of a fresh investigation of 
the history of the Gauls in Asia Minor from 281-133 B. C., with 
abundant references to the original sources of information, inscrip- 
tional and other. Concerning the later period of Galatian history, in 
which the New Testament scholar would be especially interested, he 
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says that it “ presents neither more nor less attraction than that of any 

other vassal state of Rome.The Galatians are no more the 

wild, defiant fellows who with sword in hand overrun half the world, 
depending solely on their own power and spreading terror wherever 
they come; they have become a diplomatic people that compete with 
their neighbors in ingratiating themselves with the Romans and in 
shrewdly turning to their advantage the power of the rulers of the 
world” (pp. 103, 104).— Ernest D. Burton. 

The Bible of Si. Mark. St. Mark’s Church, the Altar and Throne 
of Venice. By Alexander Robertson, D.D. With eighty-two illus¬ 
trations. (London: Allen; New York: Dodd, Mead & Co., 1898; 
pp. xvi -f- 376 ; 10s. 6d., net.) We have in this volume a concise his¬ 
tory of St. Mark’s, and then an elaborate catalogue and explanation of 
the sculptures and mosaics which adorn the church. Most of these 
represent scriptural scenes and characters, and hence Dr. Robertson 
gives his book the title of The Bible of St. Mark. He writes in a clear 
and popular style, and with a thorough mastery of his subject. His 
mind seems somewhat prosaic, and he describes all the splendor of 
the building with but few words of critical appreciation. Perhaps 
this, in one sense, is fortunate for the ordinary visitor to St. Mark’s, 
who needs a careful guide rather than a poet. Other persons, who 
want more of rapture and eloquence, can find them in Ruskin’s Stones 
of Venice. The text of Dr. Robertson’s book is accompanied by 
eighty-two illustrations. These are photographic reproductions of the 
most important of the sculptures and mosaics. They cannot be praised 
too highly. Many of them represent objects not before photographed, 
and almost all of them are exquisitely soft, and yet clear and distinct. 
Dr. Robertson has produced a guide to St. Mark’s which will prove 
invaluable to those who wish to become really acquainted with the 
church.— Franklin Johnson. 

Der Werdegang des deutschen Volkes. Von Otto Kaemmel. Erster 
Theil : Das Mittelalter. (Leipzig : Fr. Wilh. Griinow, 1896; pp. 
xx + 366 ; M. 4.) This little book, in which the author has attempted 
to tell the story of the upgrowth and progress of the German people 
during the Middle Ages, is not a book for beginners, but for the 
mature reader, who in small compass wishes to get at the hidden 
meaning, the underlying unity, of vast cycles of apparently discon¬ 
nected historic events. That Dr. Kaemmel has done his work well 
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goes without saying. There is the same clear and straightforward 
recital of the story, the same deep sympathy with the German people 
in their long and almost hopeless struggle after unity and great national 
statehood, the same profound comprehension of the sources of national 
strength, which have made his larger work so long and so deservedly 
popular.— Benjamin Terry. 

Martin Luther . The Hero of the Reformation (1483-1546). By 
Henry Eyster Jacobs, Dean and Professor of Systematic Theology, 
Evangelical Lutheran Seminary, Philadelphia, Pa. ( — “Heroes of the 
Reformation,” edited by Samuel Macauley Jackson, Professor of 
Church History, New York University.) (New York and London : 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1898; pp. xv + 454 ; $1.50.) Seven other biog¬ 
raphies are to appear in this series of “Heroes of the Reformation.” 
Of these Martin Luther is the first published. Dr. Jacobs treats his 
subject under three heads : “The Monk (1483-1517),” “The Protestant 
(1517-1522),” and “The Reformer (1522-1546).” The proportion of 
attention given to each topic or section is judicious. One sees preva¬ 
lent errors in dates and in emphasis quietly set aside. Abundant ref¬ 
erences disclose the sources of his statements. For those interested in 
the theological positions of Luther this book is an admirable work. 
About fifty pages are devoted to a summary of Luther’s theology. The 
sympathy and ability of the author for this part of his task are most 
evident. There is lacking, however, any adequate treatment of 
Luther’s relation to the profound intellectual and theological unrest 
of his time. The Humanists and other leaders of the new learning, 
together with the influences of the university of Wittenberg, founded 
just at the time when Luther was prepared for intellectual advance, 
deserve a place in the biography of the hero of the Reformation. 
Luther’s dominance in the subsequent history of civilization is so 
important that this history is manifestly defective without it. “The 
Zwickau prophets” have scant notice, and the Anabaptists are treated 
as monstrosities; yet the great truths which they held in common with 
Luther ought not to be overlooked. With the abundance of mate¬ 
rial at hand modern taste has the right to demand a psychological 
estimate of Luther’s development; but there is little of this. The book 
is, however, admirable as a modern, accurate account of his deeds and 
beliefs. The illustrations are numerous and historically interesting. 
There is an index and a map.— Herbert E. Thayfr 
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John Knox and John Knox's House . By Charles John Guthrie. 
(Edinburgh and London: Oliphant, Anderson & Ferrier, 1898; pp. 
140 ; 2s.) This small treatise gives an account of the house in which 
Knox lived in Edinburgh — its situation, structure, erection, and early 
history. Then follow chapters on the connection of this house with 
Knox, the home life of the reformer in Edinburgh, the later history 
of the house, and the contents of the rooms now shown to the public. 
The last part of the book, giving testimonies to Knox’s character and 
a list of his extant writings and a meager bibliography, is only 
remotely connected with this subject, and ought to have been omitted. 
There are eighty-nine illustrations, which greatly enhance the value of 
the treatise. — Eri B. Hulbert. 

Thomas Cranmer. By Arthur James Mason, D.D. (Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 1898; pp. 203; $1.25.) ( = “ Leaders of 
Religion,” edited by H. C. Beeching, M.A.) No books are more 
promotive of historical study than such a well-written, brief biography 
as this. The most important function of such a book is the diffusion 
of established facts and sound generalizations among readers who lack 
facilities for investigation, or are unable to utilize facilities that are 
theirs. As time-savers, books of this class also commend themselves 
to many who persuade themselves that they are unable to read more 
extensive works. Nor is a book like this to be despised by more thor¬ 
ough historical students ; it has considerable value as an introduction 
to research ; there is no better way of beginning an independent inves¬ 
tigation than by reading such a book as Dr. Mason has given us. This 
sketch of Cranmer — it can hardly be called a portrait — is admirably 
fitted to introduce one to the study of the English Reformation. 
Cranmer is the central figure of that movement, and the Church of 
England of today is substantially his handiwork. This, and much 
more, the author makes clear. The author does not lack candor, but 
his strong bias in favor of the “Catholic” theory of the Church of 
England, and his desire as canon of Canterbury to make out a good 
case for a former archbishop, sometimes contend with one another in 
an amusing way. On the whole, apology is a trifle overdone, since it 
is hardly possible to propound a hypothesis that will account for all 
the acts of Cranmer in a way creditable both to his intelligence and 
his moral courage. The reader is not likely to be misled, for Dr. 
Mason gives the facts accurately and adequately, and his pleas may be 
taken for what they are worth.— Henry C. Vedder. 
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Der heilige Mdrtyrer Josaphat Kuncewicz , Erzbischof von Polozk . 
Von Johann Looshorn. (Miinchen: P. Zipperer’s Buchhandlung, 
1898; pp. vi + 189 ; M. 2.50.) The subject of this sketch is a Roman 
Catholic archbishop, born in 1580 in Wladimir, a city in the Russian 
province of Wolhynia. In early life he came under the tutelage of 
Jesuits, who instilled in him an intense hatred of every form of Chris¬ 
tianity other than the Roman. It was this uncompromising position 
which led him afterward into great difficulties, and which was the pri¬ 
mary cause of his assassination in 1623 by adherents of the Russian 
orthodox church. Kuncewicz was evidently a devout man, and he 
deserves a better biography than the one before us. The book is so 
full of extravagant statements of the archbishop’s superior holiness as 
to be positively unreal. The miracles he is said to have wrought after 
his death are so transparently apocryphal that their narration, in a 
book which is calculated to be taken seriously, appears highly amus¬ 
ing. This part of the book is a translation from a Latin original by 
Jakob Susza. Appended to the biography of Saint Josaphat, Looshorn 
gives us a historical survey of the persecutions which the Roman 
Catholic Ruthenians suffered at the hands of the Russian government. 
— Die ReformaEon der Kirche in Bamberg unter Bisehof Weigand 
/j22-/jj6. Auf Grund archivalischer Beilagen dargestellt. Von Otto 
Erhard. (Erlangen: Fr. Junge, 1898; pp. iii + 99; M. 1.80.) The 
author in a short preface modestly expresses the wish that his book 
might be a slight contribution toward a fuller and more perfect pres¬ 
entation of the religious history of Bavaria during the sixteenth cen¬ 
tury. We confidently believe that students of church history will 
gratefully accept his contribution. The book is one of those mono¬ 
graphs which, because they are based upon the study of contempora¬ 
neous writings and of official papers, cause the writer much labor, but 
which are indispensable in historical investigations. The epoch covered 
by the book is a most eventful one, and Weigand, who had the good 
fortune of being at the head of the important bishopric of Bamberg 
throughout that stirring period, comes in for a large share of characteri¬ 
zation. The history of his several acts has an important bearing upon 
the Protestant Reformation in his diocese. The author maintains that 
the reform movement had struck deep roots in Bavaria during the 
reign of Weigand’s predecessor, and that Weigand, who had no sym¬ 
pathy with the Reformation at all, could not fight it successfully until 
1548. Weigand’s temporizing policy and his underhanded dealings 
he makes largely responsible for the growth of an anarchistic spirit 
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which caused the good bishop such trouble in the Peasants’ War. The 
book alludes also to the persecutions of the Evangelicals and Anabap¬ 
tists after 1525. The narrative is a connected one throughout. We 
would venture the criticism, however, that the value of the book might 
have been enhanced if the author had thrown his material into chap¬ 
ters. There is no table of contents, but an alphabetical list of names 
used in the book is subjoined.—A. J. Ramaker. 

Die Heilsordnung. Von Emil Wacker. (Giitersloh : Bertelsmann, 
1898; pp. 334; M. 4.) The author is director of a deaconess insti¬ 
tute and has published a number of devotional books and discussions 
on practical piety. This book insists on conversion and the personal 
appropriation of salvation. He feels that Lutheran theology has dealt 
too exclusively with the doctrine of justification by faith and the objec¬ 
tive side of salvation, and has neglected the dealings of the Spirit of 
God with the soul of man. To those of us who have been bred in 
evangelical religious bodies of America or England the gospel 
preached here will seem elementary; but every nation knows its own 
needs, and the ponderous German thoroughness of the author brings 
out many familiar truths in a new light. He carefully, and, on the 
whole, wisely, warns off the dangers of the revivalism that is lumped as 
“Methodism” in Germany, and, like a good Lutheran, ever insists on 
the work of God and abhors synergism.— Walter Rauschenbusch. 

Christi Person und Werk in der Predigt. Von D. Hermann 
Gebhardt, Kirchenrat. (Gotha: Gustav Schloessmann, 1898; pp. 
xv + 140; M. 2.60.) In the preface the author very cleverly portrays 
the different classes of ministers he has known and their attitude to 
preaching: the easy-going men, content with reading the papers and 
cultivating their hobbies, who regard the sermon as an unwelcome 
interruption and get over it as lightly as they can; the men who scold 
at the morals of others, but have no religious life in them; the zealous 
parish workers, who consume their time in societies and meetings and 
social schemes, and have little strength to spare for their sermons ; 
and the really faithful and able preachers. They all seem to him in a 
measure to fail in holding and impressing their audiences, especially 
the men. The author thinks the fault is largely with their message. 
He tries to set forth the doctrine of the person and work of Christ as 
it ought to be preached. The book is a useful and concise summary 
of biblical teachings, but we have failed to see that it rises to so ambi- 
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tious a pledge. The style has an unusally rapid and pleasant move¬ 
ment.— Walter Rauschenbusch. 

Jesus and the Resurrection. Thirty Addresses for Good Friday and 
Easter. By Rev. Alfred G. Mortimer, D.D., Rector of St. Mark’s, 
Philadelphia. (London and New York : Longmans, Green & Co., 
1898; 5s.) This volume contains two series of related addresses: 
one delivered at a three-hours’ service on Good Friday; the other 
delivered at various Eastertides. The Good Friday addresses are 
based on the seven words from the cross; the Easter addresses are 
based on the various incidents connected with the resurrection of our 
Lord which the evangelists have preserved. 

The purpose of this little volume is to furnish an addition to the 
already vast mass of devotional literature, the distinctive feature being 
the coupling of the incidents of the resurrection with the scenes at the 
cross. The note of all the Good Friday addresses is love; and this 
note is continued in the first of the Eastertide sermons. 

The author is well known as a member of the “Catholic” school 
of thought, and it was to be expected that these sermons should show 
the characteristics of the school. And so, as a matter of fact, th^y do, 
though in a less degree than one might anticipate. Most Christians 
would not feel that Friday, during the hours from twelve to three (see 
p. 16), is any more appropriate for intercessory prayer than any other 
day or hour. Nor will the author’s idea of apostolic succession (Ser¬ 
mon XII) find acceptance outside of his own school. 

Nevertheless, the religious tone of these addresses is a healthful one. 
The preacher has used his imaginative power to good purpose, and 
offers real food to the people who were fortunate enough to sit at his 
feet. 

The reproduction from stenographic notes is faithful. The occa¬ 
sion is clearly perceivable to the reader. The author, in revising, has 
apparently preserved well the form of the sermons as they fell from his 
lips. 

The express devotional literature is not always the best thing to 
inspire true devotion. In aiming at the heart many preachers and 
writers have ignored the fact that there is a head. Dr. Mortimer has 
not done this, and his addresses will take their place among the best 
of the literature of that class.— L. W, Batten. 
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HAS THE GOSPEL OF THE REFORMATION 
BECOME ANTIQUATED? 

By Friedrich Loops, 

Halle. 

What is the gospel of the Reformation ? Among evangel¬ 
ical Christians this ought really to be an entirely superfluous 
question. For did not Luther himself define the gospel, times 
without number, simply as the glad tidings of Christ our Savior, 
who died for us and rose again that he might redeem from sin 
and death all who believe in his name ? And was not the gospel 
to him always identical with the promise of the remission of sins 
through the merits of Christ ? It is this note of gospel-truth, 
indeed, which pervades our hymns and books of devotion. Nay, 
more than that, it is in this sense that every schoolboy is taught 
the gospel. And yet I find it necessary, to my regret, first and 
foremost to defend this conception of the gospel against a two¬ 
fold opposition. 

This opposition to the conception of the gospel indicated 
above is raised, not only in the name of th,e modern science of 
history, but also in the name of scriptural authority, interpreted 
according to the old doctrine of inspiration. It will serve my 
purpose best to begin with the first of these two classes of objec¬ 
tions. 
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It is claimed that the gospel of the Reformation cannot be 
adequately characterized or defined in terms which either dis¬ 
regard or entirely efface the peculiarities and idiosyncrasies of 
that age; that the spirit of modern times finds nothing congenial 
earlier than the beginning of the eighteenth century. This point 
of time is held to be the dividing line, the boundary beyond 
which everything bears the stamp of a bygone age, not merely 
in old-fashioned and easily separable externals, but even more 
in those things which constitute its very nature and essential 
being. And thus, it is said, Luther’s conception of the gospel 
must of necessity be inseparable from his mediaeval notions of 
the devil's domination and power on the earth ; inseparable from 
his views, shaped by the current mythology, of Christ’s struggle 
with the law, with death, and the devil ; inseparable from his 
ideas concerning penances, vicarious suffering, and the tyranny 
of the law — ideas entirely foreign and unintelligible to us, save 
in the light of the conditions then prevailing ; inseparable, more¬ 
over, from the narrowness of his pre-Copernican view of history, 
which was fixed by the old doctrine of inspiration, erroneous 
exegetical traditions concerning the Old Testament, and legend¬ 
ary traditions concerning an everywhere uniform preaching of 
the apostles. 

In considering such objections as these the fact must, to be 
sure, be conceded that the endeavor to understand the men of 
the past as children of their own time, and to judge them in the 
light of their surroundings, the milieu in which they lived, is an 
advance in modern historical investigation. For, indeed, Luther 
was not a Lutheran of the kind of those who boast that they, 
in contrast to others, still acknowledge the entire Luther as 
their teacher. Notwithstanding I have no sympathy whatever 
with that historical work which, though basing itself upon the 
correct method I have just referred to, fancies that in its 
pictures the colorings of place and time cannot be laid on too 
thickly, and which seems in its representations to aim above all 
things else at emphasizing the distance of time which separates 
us from the past. To be sure, this statement of my position is 
in no sense a refutation. Even if a thousand others should, like 
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myself, feel themselves repelled by this pseudo-realistic art of 
historic representation, it would still be true that feelings have 
no place in argumentation. For it belongs to the dignity of 
truth that she never allows herself to be fretted by sentimental 
considerations; a self-sacrificing servant of her austere majesty 
will gladly suffer the martyrdom of being decried as impious or 
irreverent. But it is not only feelings and moods with which I 
am occupied. They are merely the sentimental expression of 
the resentment which I feel at the false results attained. And 
my conviction that the results are false is based upon the 
most unmistakable evidence. If history were nothing more than 
a gallery of disconnected pictures, then this pseudo-realism, even 
if not less in the wrong, would at all events be somewhat less 
open to attack. But history is more than that. To array right 
against wrong in brief terms which shall not be liable to a false 
interpretation is on this point doubtless a difficult task; but a 
comparison may serve to illustrate my meaning. Anyone who is 
at all familiar with original prints of Luther’s works or their exact 
reproductions knows that his German differs, at least in ortho¬ 
graphy, in about every third word from the German of today. In 
a critical and complete edition of Luther’s writings, and wher¬ 
ever the interests of German philology require consideration, it 
is right and proper that his language and orthography should be 
reproduced with critical accuracy. But it would be folly for a 
modern historian, writing for a larger circle and wishing to give 
his readers a sample of Luther’s masterly manipulation of the 
German language, to insert such quotations in exactly their 
original form. It would be quite impossible for the modern reader 
to recognize the characteristic elements of his style under this 
strange disguise. And the essayist who, in dealing with Luther’s 
place in the history of German literary style, should declare 
that the peculiarities of Luther's language which are due to the 
period in which he wrote are inseparably bound up with its sty¬ 
listic characteristics, and who should therefore endeavor, with 
the utmost philological accuracy, to catalogue ail forms and 
expressions which might seem strange to us, would simply make 
himself utterly ridiculous. A Chinaman might consider such an 
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essay a triumph of scholarly care and exactness; one who under¬ 
stands modern German would judge differently. For the lan¬ 
guage which we speak today is to such an extent the same 
language which Luther spoke that the question as to what 
constituted the characteristics of his rhetoric and of his style 
scarcely necessitates the consideration of the differences between 
the German of our day and that of the Saxon court of the six¬ 
teenth century. We find an analogous case when we examine 
the history of the Christian faith. None of the Christian centuries 
has so exclusively sung its own melody that certain of its notes 
cannot be said to be even today ringing in the hearts of all 
believers; and Luther’s piety is still intelligible to thousands 
and tens of thousands of evangelical Christians, not indeed in a 
few isolated notes, but in a far larger measure. He who writes 
history should not only take into account the distance of time 
which separates the centuries, but should also duly emphasize 
the bonds of unity which bind them together. In scientific 
monographs it is altogether in place to give due prominence 
to the strange background of the pictures which are being 
painted, although even then only on condition that the writer 
does not forget that the background must be worked up in 
paler colors and less sharply outlined in its details than the real 
subject of the picture. This concession does not, however, apply 
to the presentation of historical development, particularly when 
for practical purposes the writer attempts to draw a picture of 
the past for men of the present. It is true, of course, that the 
prominence given to the difference of milieu existing between 
two periods of time does not obscure their kinship for one who 
knows, not only the scenery of both stages, but also all the 
intervening scene-shifts, and who rightly estimates the signifi¬ 
cance of such differences. But how few periods of time are 
known to us in all their phases! How small is the number 
of modern readers who are fully equipped with knowledge 
of this kind! And how often, to retain the metaphor, does the 
lover of historically accurate scenery overestimate the value of 
such scenery! Whenever a historian emphasizes the dissimilari¬ 
ties of different ages in such a way that the elements which they 
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possess in common are thereby rendered less clear than their 
importance would warrant, historical caricatures, or at best dis¬ 
torted photographs, and not faithfully drawn pictures, are the 
result. For a reading public which does not possess a general 
knowledge of culture-history the historian must not only modern¬ 
ize antiquated word-forms in his citations, but also in many 
other places do the work of a translator. 

It may, indeed, be objected that the very thing which I have 
advanced as a counter-argument is open to doubt; that the con¬ 
tention that the Christian centuries are linked together by a con¬ 
siderable identity of Christian faith is a debatable proposition; 
and that I am therefore taking for granted what I wish to prove 
when I say that Luther’s piety is, in a very large measure, still 
intelligible to the present generation. I have, indeed, actually 
encountered this objection. And on this point, I must confess, 
it is difficult to argue. If anyone should controvert the state¬ 
ment that Luther’s German is at the present day and in its 
essentials still capable of being understood, I could offer nothing 
to substantiate my statement other than my own experience and 
the similar experience to which others testify. And so, in the 
present case, Luther's catechism, his hymns, entire passages 
in his sermons and writings have been directly edifying to me, 
and that before I was in a position to understand them histori¬ 
cally ; and that this experience of mine coincides with that of 
thousands of others is proven by Rade’s Luther , the Braun¬ 
schweig edition of Luther’s works for the Christian home, and 
many other evidences. If, therefore, anyone sees fit to call in 
question the fact thus attested, namely, that Luther’s piety still 
appeals to the present age, with such a one I cannot argue. But 
neither am I taking for granted what I wish to prove, for as yet I 
have not so much as hinted at the extent to which Luther’s piety is 
today intelligible, and not until I raise this question do I come 
to that which I have to prove. This only have I premised as an 
incontestable fact that a considerable measure of intelligibility 
still exists, and all that I have thus far attempted to substan¬ 
tiate by this fact is that in discussions addressed to men of 
the present day, and aimed at practical results rather than at 
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scientific accuracy, it is the exact opposite of real historical fidelity 
to burden the conception of the gospel of the Reformation with 
all those peculiarities which attached themselves to it in the minds 
of men of the sixteenth century. 

In defining the gospel of the Reformation, the question which 
of these peculiarities may be overlooked without detracting from 
historical accuracy in no way anticipates the answer to the 
question of my theme : in what relation the gospel thus defined 
stands to the present age. It is correct, of course, to say that 
because the definition may and must, according to what I have 
just demonstrated, disregard some details due to the conditions 
of the time, it is not altogether without prejudicating significance; 
and for this reason I must dwell upon it a little longer. The 
task of such definition is more complicated than it may seem. If, 
as I have shown above, it is wrong to burden the conception of 
the gospel of the Reformation with all those peculiarities attach¬ 
ing to it in the sixteenth century, it would, on the other hand, be 
quite as unconscientious on the part of the historian to endeavor 
to determine the nature of this gospel by discarding all those 
elements that might appear to the modern man, or to any type 
of that genus, as antiquated sixteenth-century views. Again, for 
the avoidance of this second error, the above-quoted illustration 
from Luther’s German furnishes a valuable hint. How little 
would remain if, in determining the characteristics of his style, 
we should disregard everything in his language that presents a 
sixteenth-century coloring! All those elements pertaining to 
the language of the sixteenth century which are connected only 
externally, and not essentially, with the peculiarities of his 
style, these, and these only, may be regarded as irrelevant in 
determining the characteristic qualities of his style and rhetoric. 
For a single word may be highly characteristic, while the entire 
sentence structure may sometimes be irrelevant. No mechanical 
rule can be laid down for one who wishes to present to modern 
Germans the characteristic elements of Luther’s language relieved 
of the ballast of nonessential sixteenth-century idiosyncrasies. 
One who does not understand German thoroughly, and who 
is not equipped with a keen linguistic sense, is incompetent for 
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such a task. And so it is in determining the definition of the 
gospel of the Reformation. That which constituted the central 
interest in Luther’s understanding of it must be taken as the 
starting-point. Everything that stands in constant and inner con¬ 
nection therewith—that is, everything which regularly appears in 
connection with it, and evidently belongs to Luther’s inmost 
conception of it—is inseparable from the conception of the 
gospel of the Reformation. All things else constitute only its 
temporary garb, the Zeitgewand , and not its essence. But there 
is no mechanical rule for the elimination of these nonessen¬ 
tials. A historic sense must here cooperate with a fine appre¬ 
ciation of the specific elements of evangelical piety as it exists 
today. 

Evangelium est propriepromissio remissionis et justificationis proptet 
Christum , says the Apologia of the Augustana (67, 43); and none, 
I fancy, will controvert that. But it is an undeniable fact that 
in this definition, given by Melanchthon and quoted with almost 
indefinite frequency in a similar form by Luther, “Christus” 
is introduced as a known quantity. 

Now arises the question, which of the representations of 
Christ’s life, of his person, and of his work shall be included in 
the conception of the gospel of the Reformation, and which shall 
not. And this question can be decided only by the test of 
constant and inner connection. On occasion and in the interest 
of vital piety Luther has brought all the religious ideas of his time 
which he took up into an inner connection with his conception 
of the gospel. It will not suffice, therefore, to base the decision 
upon the fact that there is an inner connection. Only a constant 
inner connection can be decisive. Now, the following is beyond 
all doubt, beyond all need of proof: (1) that many of Luther’s 
representations of the life, the person, and the work of Christ 
have their origin entirely in the fact that Luther accepted as 
indisputable everything that is narrated by the Holy Scripture, 
and, furthermore, that he interpreted the Scriptures according to 
the standard of mediaeval traditions which he had retained ; 
(2) that this valuation of the Scriptures as the verbaliter inspired 
word of God, and certainly his acceptance of erroneous mediaeval 
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traditions concerning Scripture interpretation, do not stand in 
any constant inner connection with his central thought. Every¬ 
thing, therefore, even in his christological representations, which 
originates solely in this valuation of the Scriptures, either directly 
or, inasmuch as the then prevailing interpretation of Scripture 
seemed to support many old theological traditions, indirectly, 
I regard as the temporary garb of the gospel of the Reforma¬ 
tion. But to this does not belong his conviction that in the 
Holy Scripture we hear the word of God addressed to man, 
and that his Holy Spirit generates faith in us through the word; 
nor does it include his estimation of Christ’s death as the act 
performed for our salvation; nor his belief in the resurrection 
of Christ; nor yet his view of Christ as the deus revclatus. For 
in Luther these four elements stand in such constant and inner 
connection with the promissio remissions peccatorum that each one 
of the thoughts — “The word shall they leave unassailed,” “Given 
for you,” “Christ is risen,” “God revealed in Christ” — became 
for him on more than one occasion a distinguishing mark of the 
gospel. Thus Melanchthon expresses himself in his Apologia 
(279, 13) : “ Diximus in confessione remissionem peccatorum gratis 

accipi propter Christum per fidem . Si hcec non est ipsa evangelii vox , 
si non est sententia Patris cetemi , quam tu qui es in sinu Patris reve- 
lasti mundo , jure plectimur. Sed tua mors testis est , tua resurrectio 
testis est , spiritus sanctus testis est , tota ecclesia tua testis est , vere hanc 
esse evangelii sententiam .” The powerful and sure testimony of 
the church to which Melanchthon here appeals extends beyond 
his time down to the present day. In defining the content of 
the gospel of the Reformation in the manner above indicated, 
I can appeal to the testimony of our hymns and books of 
devotion, in short, to everything that pertains to genuine evan¬ 
gelical faith, as evidenced through the entire course of the last 
three centuries and a half in the hearts and lives of thousands. 
The gospel of the Reformation is the message of God to our humanity , 
offering us justification only through faith in Jesus Christ the Savior , 
in whom the eternal God has revealed himself to the world in the life 
of a human person by whose death and resurrection he has redeemed 
us from sin and death . This definition I can advance with a clear 
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conscience, in the face of all criticism to which it may be sub¬ 
jected in the name of the modern science of history. 

Can I have a clear conscience toward those also who declare 
this definition to be too meager, and who, on the basis of scrip¬ 
tural authority interpreted according to the old doctrine of inspira¬ 
tion, desire to see all the details of the second article of the 
Apostles’ Creed and of its explanation by Luther incorporated into 
the conception of the gospel of the Reformation ? I think so. 
But, let me postpone for the present the justification of this con¬ 
fidence—which, in the face of the clamor for clear dogmatic 
formulas concerning the work of Christ and divine revelation, 
I nevertheless hold—in order that I may first of all dispose 
of another matter, which has, however, three phases. In the 
name of Scripture authority the demand is made that we 
include in the conception of the gospel (a) the 44 born of 
the virgin Mary;” ( 6 ) the ascension as a distinct event, sepa¬ 
rated from the resurrection by a period of forty days — it is 
only as such that it comes into account here ; that the resurrec¬ 
tion is inconceivable without a subsequent ascension I concede ; 
(c) our redemption 44 out of the power of the devil.” No doubt 
Luther included all three in the glad tidings of Christ. Is it, 
nevertheless, possible without insincerity to espouse the cause of 
the gospel of the Reformation without including in it these 
three elements ? Most assuredly. It is not only justifiable, but 
also a twofold duty, not to confuse the conception of the gospel 
with these three things. 

It is justifiable. For it is not a mere matter of chance that 
Luther, in giving the content of the gospel, very often makes no 
mention of the virgin-birth and the ascension. Witness his well- 
known words: “St. John’s gospel and his first epistle, St. Paul’s 
epistles, particularly to the Romans, Galatians, Ephesians, and 
the first epistle of St. Peter — these are the books which show 
you the Christ and teach you all things whatsoever that are 
needful and blessed for your knowledge, even though you should 
never see nor hear any other book or teaching.”* Now, it would 

144 Johannis Evangelium, und seine erste Epistel, S. Paulus Epistel, sonderlich die 
zu den Romern, Galatern, Ephesem, und S. Peters erste Epistel, das sind die Bticher 
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be entirely erroneous, of course, if one should attempt to deduce 
from the words just quoted that Luther thereby declared the 
virgin-birth and the ascension on the fortieth day to be matters 
immaterial. In writing those words he has not in mind the fact 
that the books of Scripture which he named make no mention of 
either. Indeed, it is altogether probable that he would have 
disputed the fact, on the ground of the traditionally biased exe¬ 
gesis of his time. But the passages concerning the content of 
the “gospel,” in which he mentions neither virgin-birth nor 
ascension, demonstrate this fact, namely, that Luther arrived at 
a firm assertion of these things, not in the course of his thought 
about the “gospel,” but solely on the basis of Scripture author¬ 
ity. And, therefore, even those who are convinced of the actual¬ 
ity of the virgin-birth and of the ascension on the fortieth day 
must concede that these biblical narratives do not belong to the 
“gospel” in the restricted sense of the term. Otherwise we 
should have to consider the salvation of a Christian maiden 
seriously jeopardized by her failure to understand the natus ex 
virgine . 

Luther’s conceptions of the devil and his dominion present a 
somewhat different aspect. In Luther’s mind, and according to 
his perception, these ideas doubtless stand in a constant and 
close connection, even though it is not invariably expressed; 
and, if we disregard the massive mediaeval form with which he 
invested them, they may claim the consensus of New Testament 
Scripture. But is the connection of these ideas with the prornis - 
sio remissions really an inner one? On the contrary, is not 
the fact that his inner experience of salvation from sin and death 
presented itself to Luther as a salvation also from the devil 
merely a coloring derived from the time — a Zeitfarbe, a result of 
the external influence of Scripture and of church traditions? 
Even Luther, in spite of his assertion that he had seen the devil, 
was directly concerned only with sin and death, and with the 
temptation of the world and of his own flesh. And so it is today. 

die dir Christum zeigen und alles lehren das dir zu wissen not und selig ist, ob du 
schon kein ander Buch noch Lehre nimmer sehest noch horest.” (Luthers Werke , 
Erlanger Ausg., 63, 115.) 
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The question whether there is behind sin and death a personal 
power opposed to God is unessential to faith in the salvation 
from sin and death. Therefore, in speaking of the gospel at the 
present time and for practical purposes, we are justified in leav¬ 
ing out of consideration these conceptions, also, of the devil and 
his dominion. 

Indeed, such a reservation is here, just as in the case of the 
virgin-birth and ascension on the fortieth day, a duty—and for 
two reasons. In the first place, because no well-informed and at 
the same time honest and conscientious theologian can deny that 
he who asserts these things as indisputable facts affirms what is 
open to grave doubts. I am well aware that orthodoxy charges 
the fostering of such doubts to a certain prejudice against mira¬ 
cles. I have no such prejudice ; indeed, I consider the existence 
of a personal power of sin as entirely credible, and have person¬ 
ally no object or interest whatever in believing Matt. 1: 18 ff., 
Luke, chap. 2, and Acts, chap. l,to be unhistorical. Therefore 
I am in a position to say how unjustifiable this convenient argu¬ 
ment is. It is no more to be justified than would be the charge 
that the position of orthodoxy is determined by intellectual lazi¬ 
ness or ignorance, or even by motives of church policy. Anyone 
who understands anything about historical criticism must con¬ 
cede that the virgin-birth and the ascension on the fortieth day 
belong to the least credible of New Testament traditions. Of 
course, it is a very easy matter to cover up all the difficulties 
which may arise in connection with the criticism of original 
sources by simply applying the old doctrine of inspiration. 
But the covering is riddled and full of holes. The old doc¬ 
trine of inspiration has fallen; it is not sustained by even a 
single passage of the symbols of the church, and no modernizing 
of it can obscure the obligation which devolves upon historical 
criticism in relation to the biblical narratives. For this very 
reason it becomes a duty to refrain from flatly declaring the 
scriptural representations of the devil’s dominion to be “revela¬ 
tions.” Through prophets and apostles, even through our Lord 
himself, God has revealed his eternal truth to us in the temporal 
garb of the time in which the bearer of this revelation lived. If 
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we assert, then, that the belief in the existence of a demoniacal 
kingdom is more than a conception of the times—a conception 
unessential to salvation, which was accepted just as much as a 
matter of course in the time of Christ and of Luther as was the 
geocentric theory — if we assert this, what firm ground shall we 
have upon which to base our assertion ? I readily concede that, 
in spite of these serious doubts, the demonological representa¬ 
tions of the Scriptures may be more than the ideas of those old 
times; I can concede, too, that the accounts of the virgin-birth 
and the ascension on the fortieth day, even though emanating 
from sources of doubtful credibility, are not necessarily unhis- 
torical; but something that may be real, that may not be unhis- 
torical, must not be set up as an integral part of the gospel, 
demanding a faith “ so firm that for it one would die a thousand 
deaths’* (Luther, Erlanger Ausgabe, 63, 125). It is a duty, 
therefore, in the first place, on account of the uncertainty which 
attaches to them, to leave these things unmentioned, or at least 
to place them in the background. 

A second consideration makes this duty still more imperative. 
For no one can deny that not a few of our contemporaries — 
whether they do so rightly or wrongly is entirely unessential in 
this connection — regard these things with a suspicion which 
would inevitably become a serious impediment in the way of 
their faith in the saving gospel of Christ, the moment these ele¬ 
ments were included as an inseparable part of that gospel. And 
it seems to me that the Lord who reproached the scribes because 
they laid unbearable burdens upon the shoulders of their disci¬ 
ples will honor the fidelity which, even for the sake of seekers 
after salvation, declares it to be a duty not to include in the gos¬ 
pel, as an inseparable part of it, things which are not only by 
their nature separable from it and uncertain, but which are, more¬ 
over, liable to become a cause of offense. 

It is with a good conscience, then, that I champion the defi¬ 
nition of the gospel of the Reformation which I have already 
given. 

Is this gospel of the Reformation today still the gospel ? Can 
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it still serve as the banner for theologians who desire to help 
men of the present into a clear faith in God ? Or has it become 
antiquated ? With this I have now arrived at the real theme of 
my discussion. 

I shall deal unevasively with all difficulties. It cannot be 
denied that the limitations of Luther — arising from the condi¬ 
tions of his time—are evident, not only in other things which 
did not stand in a constant and intrinsic relation to the gospel as 
he understood it, but also in those which did so stand. Luther’s 
conception of the gospel itself is closely connected with a series 
of ideas which at that time were easily explained, but which are 
much more foreign to modern times — I might even say, which 
have to no small degree lost standing with men of the present 
day. But this last-mentioned fact does not in itself prove that 
the gospel is antiquated. Throughout the centuries Gods* truth 
has become in any age that has accepted it a conception of the 
time. That the gospel of the Reformation took on the forms of 
thought peculiar to that age does not disprove its divine char¬ 
acter. It may be our age that is wrong in its tendencies and 
views. But if the present age is right in its tendencies and views, 
then the gospel of the Reformation is not divine truth; and we 
shall be obliged either to plow anew, or to cast aside the plow 
and see what the soil of this world may bring forth of itself. If 
I judge the case rightly, the considerations which make the gos¬ 
pel of the Reformation as foreign, not to say offensive, to the 
present age as it was self-evident to the sixteenth century, are 
fourfold. The first is the dependent relationship of man to God, 
presupposed by the gospel of the Reformation, or, rather, to 
speak more accurately, by the reformers; the second, the funda¬ 
mental stress which it lays on the remission of sins; the third, 
the conditioning of this remission upon the death of Christ; and 
the fourth, the supernaturalistic interpretation of history by the 
reformers, especially with reference to the person of Christ. 

Turning now to a discussion of the first point, certainly the 
sixteenth century was not without men who actually lived, like 
the heathen, 44 without God,” and yet that age was as certain of 
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the fact that there is a God to whom men must give an account 
as it was of death. Luther considers it self-evident “that every 
man should desire to conduct himself so that he may become 
pious (wellpleasing to God) and may attain unto eternal bliss” 
(Erlanger Ausgabe 8 , 16, 251), and this supposition furnishes the 
starting-point for his gospel of the Reformation. The question 
which this gospel answers, namely, How shall I get into a right 
relation to God?, seemed to the reformers a question whose 
meaning and urgency must be plain to every man. Who can 
deny that the disposition of the present time in this respect 
differs materially from that of the sixteenth century ? I have 
now in mind not only theoretical and practical atheists, although 
the number of the latter is not inconsiderable. But think, in the 
first place, for a moment of the middle classes in our cities. 
Here there are to be found thousands of men who seldom enter 
the doors of a church, perhaps never except on a great holiday. 
In their homes the last remnants of Christian family customs 
have disappeared; grace at meat, or family worship, are things 
unknown ; reading matter is supplied by the daily newspaper. 
Now, it is not hostility to the church which causes all this—in 
very many cases it is not even consciously harbored doubt. 
The fact is simply this, that men thoughtlessly lose themselves 
in the secular interests of life, in the hot chase of business on 
working days, and the quest for pleasure on Sundays. Side by 
side with these things operate imperceptibly (though we can 
name the channels through which they work: our newspapers, 
the theater, the observation of other circles of society) the 
same factors which produce the corresponding disposition in the 
higher ranks of the people. Here, side by side with the all- 
engrossing material interests of life, modern culture exerts an 
enervating influence. But to think only of the natural sciences 
in this connection would again be altogether superficial. We 
have to consider the enlargement of the whole circle of vision 
which modern culture brings with it, including an undoubt¬ 
edly refined moral sensibility and tact. People know some¬ 
thing about history; they know what significance religions 
which have now disappeared once had; they know that the 
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pious Mohammedan is just as firmly convinced of the truth 
of his religion as is the Christian; that the Catholic is just 
as zealous in his Mariolatry as the faithful Protestant is in 
his belief in Christ. People see through the political cunning 
of the Catholic church, and for this very reason ascribe the 
same cunning to conservative Protestant circles; although it 
must also be admitted that this latter judgment is in many 
instances arrived at on the basis of personal experience. They 
have reason to appreciate the excellent characters of men 
who profess no religion, while even among those who con¬ 
sider themselves pious they find vanity, uncharitableness, intel¬ 
lectual narrowness, untruthfulness, selfish ambition, and the 
like. The things which they read, newspapers as well as books, 
have no Christian interest, if, indeed, they are not actually anti- 
Christian ; in the social life, belief or unbelief plays no part what¬ 
ever ; Christianity is regarded only as on a level with everything 
else that has ever served in the world as the religious embellish¬ 
ment of this life. All sense of personal dependence of thought 
and life upon God has been absolutely lost. Against all this 
it is very convenient — but equally stupid — merely to declaim, 
in the style of the preacher of repentance, out of a quiet corner 
of the parsonage. 

One must form a clear conception of how difficult it is for 
the individual to withdraw himself from these influences. Do we 
not feel them ourselves ? When we consider what is so deplor¬ 
able in the condition of the church at the present time, the nar¬ 
row fanaticism of large circles in the church, the unscrupulousness 
which such circles show in the choice of their weapons, the diplo¬ 
macy, the political methods which play a part in matters eccle¬ 
siastical, the low Byzantinism which is asserting itself among 
us, together with the painful fact that much-lauded pillars of the 
church or of ecclesiastical organizations, viewed near at hand, 
have, in many cases, exhibited very plain moral defects—when 
we consider all these things, and look at them in connection with 
the part which has been played by the clergy of all times, I ask: 
Are we not ourselves sometimes seriously tempted to unbelief ? 
We are stayed by the inheritance of experience; we are brought 
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back from such distractions by our calling and our established 
ancestral customs. But if we wish to estimate how these impres¬ 
sions operate upon thousands of others, we must think of them 
as deprived of these restraining influences. When we travel we 
see the same hurry and bustle at the railway stations on Sunday 
as on weekdays, and observe thousands of people who seem to 
have not the remotest idea of religious needs; when we consider 
the sphere of interest of circles in society with which we come in 
less frequent contact, and their ideas of what constitutes the 
enjoyment of life; when we perceive how, under the corrupting 
influence of modern life, our good old Christian customs are being 
destroyed even in our quiet mountain valleys; when we appreci¬ 
ate the fact that in the gold-grabbing haste to be rich we are 
shutting our eyes to the pictures of distress down in the cellar- 
homes of the cities; when we perceive what a mighty power the 
Church of Rome still exerts upon the life of the people through¬ 
out large districts of our fatherland, not only in spite of, but 
largely by means of, her baseless superstition; only when we 
realize all these things can we estimate how those men think and 
feel who have hitherto been without any religious experience 
whatever, and who are tossed about on the sea of modern exist¬ 
ence without the guidance of tradition, of calling, or of customs, 
to direct them into the channel of a religious life. Then, truly, 
we can understand the fact that so many men of the present day 
lack all sense of relationship to God. What place has the gospel 
of the Reformation here, a gospel which presupposes such a rela¬ 
tionship, which seems to take it for granted that the question, 
“What must I do to be saved ? ”, must move the human heart ? Is 
it not antiquated ? Only a superficial judgment could answer in 
the affirmative. For to the thoughts about God which precede 
the faith in the gospel Luther certainly attached little value. He 
was filled with the conviction that all faith in God that is worthy 
of the name must have its origin in the experience of the remis¬ 
sion of sins. The Augustana (Art. II) says of the natural man, 
i. c.i the man who has not yet been born again through the grace 
of God, that he is sine metu dei , sine fiducia erga deurn . Can the 
fact that this circumstance asserts itself even more strikingly and 
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undeniably now than it did in the sixteenth century render the 
gospel antiquated? Certainly not, provided that the gospel 
of the Reformation, though having lost in the minds of many 
of our contemporaries all possibility of connection with an exter¬ 
nal ecclesiastical organization, and with the fear of God's wrath 
and eternal punishment, shall not lack other points of contact 
with the ideas of modern life. 

But this 41 provided that" would seem to lead only to a fur¬ 
ther and still greater difficulty. The gospel of the Reformation 
est proprie promissio remissionis peccatorum propter Christum . The 
remission of sins is Luther’s pivotal thought. “There is no 
greater sin,” says he (Weimar ed., II, 717, 33), 14 than that one 
should not believe in the remission of sins;” and even in our 
childhood we have learned from the catechism that “where there 
is forgiveness of sins, there is life and happiness.” Where the 
significance of this remission is not understood, there can be no 
understanding of the gospel of the Reformation. Does this not 
present a dark outlook for the position of the old gospel in rela¬ 
tion to the present ? In spite of all its religious indifference, our 
age is still not without susceptible points of contact for religion : 
it is not a happy age. In moods of depression and melancholy 
a yearning after peace pervades the souls of men, and in the time 
of suffering they, more than the men of the sixteenth century, 
feel the burden of the enigma of life. On the moral side, too, 
there are points of contact to be found. But modern men do not 
understand the fundamental emphasis upon the remission of sins; 
to them the tirades of the Roman church against the dangers of 
such remission seem more reasonable, from a moral point of view, 
than the disposition to consider unbelief in such remission as the 
worst of sins. And of the points of contact with religion which 
we find in the present age, none seems to provide a connecting 
link with the gospel of the Reformation. 

And yet the state of affairs is not so bad as it might seem. 
To be sure, we must admit that a yearning for peace and a desire 
for comfort in suffering do not lead by any direct road to evan¬ 
gelical faith; for the gospel knows no peace, no consolation in 
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suffering and death, where the remissio peccaiorum is not understood 
and believed. But this is nothing to be deplored. On the contrary, 
it is a noble trait of the gospel of the Reformation which we should 
never deny, however often it may be denied by some. Genuine 
evangelical Christianity never consents to be misused as the sen¬ 
timentally aesthetic gilding of shallow living. It offers no balm of 
consolation for pain and death, which, like the Roman Catholic mass 
for the dead, could be magically applied. Neither can modern cul¬ 
ture fail to acknowledge this nobility of evangelical Christianity. 
That such use of religion is even today possible to a very large 
extent in spite of all our enlightenment, and not only, I am sorry 
to say, in Catholic circles, simply shows how inconsistent, and, 
in spite of all its pride of culture, how unstable and despondent, 
the modern human heart is. But modern culture, when it thinks 
soberly and apprehends clearly its own ideals, acknowledges that 
here the gospel is in the right. So that our difficulty is reduced 
to the fact that that which I mentioned as the third connecting 
point of contact for religion with our modern tendency of 
thought, namely, the moral ideals and interests of modern cul¬ 
ture, seems rather to be repelled than attracted by the gospel of 
the remission of sins. But here again the appearance is decep¬ 
tive. To be sure, thus much is indisputable: evangelium est 
propriepromissio remissionis peccaiorum. But the prcedicare remissio - 
nem peccaiorum is not of necessity the first thing with which the 
evangelical sermon has to begin ; nor is the accipere remissionem 
peccaiorum on the part of the hearers its ultimate object. The 
comprehension of the second point is of particular importance 
for our time, and is a prerequisite for a proper utilization of the 
first. Therefore I shall begin with it. 

There was a time, it is true, when the Protestant doctrine of 
justification was liable to be misinterpreted—and that, too, not 
merely by those who were hostile to it—as though it were the 
final object of God’s plan concerning us to hold us sinners free 
from the charge of our sins and to attribute to us the active 
righteousness of Christ as our own. Since the proposition that 
no one has ever been saved without good works ( Form . conc. % 
591, 16) was denied; since Flacius expressed the opinion, in 
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opposition to Major, that the majority of men are converted 
only upon their death-beds, such misinterpretations were almost 
inevitable. Yet they are misinterpretations nevertheless. If we 
should endeavor to explain Luther’s fundamental thoughts in the 
light of the Scripture passages which he cited with particular fre¬ 
quency, which were above all others his guiding stars, this verse 
would have to occupy a very prominent place: A good tree can¬ 
not bring forth evil fruit, neither can a corrupt tree bring forth 
good fruit. Either make the tree good and his fruit good; or 
else make the tree corrupt and his fruit corrupt (Matt. 7:17; 
12:33). “Good works do not make a man good, but a good 
man does good works”—how many times Luther expressed this 
thought! We are justified, indeed, before God only through faith, 
and this faith means for us simply the renunciation of all self- 
righteousness, casting ourselves humbly upon the mercy of God, 
in which attitude of heart nothing could be more remote from us 
than to think of our faith (which was always regarded by Luther 
as a donum dei) as being man’s qualitas wherewith to satisfy God's 
exacting justice. But this very faith constitutes one persona justa 
coram deo, and this persona justa can and must do good works. 
Such a one can do them, because faith makes the heart confiding, 
childlike, happy, new, and pure, and good works must be done out 
of a glad, childlike heart; he must, because the heart that has 
been reopened to God in faith cannot help reflecting his holy will. 
From the beginning Luther’s thoughts were determined not only 
by the desire for pardon, but also by a hungering after righteous¬ 
ness in the moral sense. And it is an essential fact respecting 
his conception of the gospel that he did not separate these two 
ideas, but rather combined them into one. The gospel taught 
him both where pardon is to be found and how we may become 
qualified for truly good works. When he states in the explana¬ 
tion of the third article of the larger catechism ( Libri symbol ., 497, 
41) that the Holy Spirit sanctifies us through the forgiveness of 
sins, this statement can be rightly interpreted only when we do jus¬ 
tice also to the thought to which Melanchthon gives expression 
in the Apologia: “ bona opera nonsolum requirimus , sed etiam osten - 
dimus , quomodo fieripossint ” {ibid., 85,14). This touches the point 
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at which it is possible to establish a connection with the moral 
interests of the present age, viz., by comparing the ideals of a 
morality which has its origin and development in the Christian 
faith with modern moral ideals. There will be found to be more 
positive points of contact than negative, and the more carefully 
we avoid meaningless phraseology, that is, the more we guard 
against treating Christian and moral conceptions as fixed and 
known quantities without regard to their psychologico-ethical 
explanation, the more certainly will such a promulgation of the 
gospel appeal to the consciences of men of today. 

But someone may say that this representation of the moral, 
or, more accurately, of the ethico-religious, ideal of evangelical 
piety is, according to the judgment of the reformers, in no sense 
the preaching of the gospel, but the preaching of the law. Even 
if this were true, the objection need not be feared. For the true 
preaching of the gospel is certainly not bound to begin every¬ 
where and always with the prcedicare evangelium. True, Luther 
did so in 1517, after a certain fashion. But at a later time (Zfo- 
fnttationen, ed. Drews, 477) he opposed Agricola with the argu¬ 
ment that changed times demand changed methods ; that in 1517 
the whole world had been in terror over its sins, for which rea¬ 
son it had not been necessary to preach the law, the times need¬ 
ing rather the consolation of the gospel; that the self-confident 
and wicked men among whom they were now living (1538), 
these Epicureans who feared neither God nor man, these had to 
be judged in a different manner. Moreover, even from the point 
of view of the reformers, it is not an out-and-out preaching of 
the law to attempt to delineate to our hearers a morality devel¬ 
oped out of the remission of sins; according to Luther’s later 
views, and in a certain ^ense according to what he always 
regarded as right, it is, to use the terminology of the sixteenth 
century, the preaching of that combination of law and gospel 
with which it is our duty to begin. 

Where such a proclamation of the gospel gives a man an 
insight into his own moral imperfection, and the fact presses itself 
upon him that God’s holy will is behind the ideal with its claims, 
the sense of his indebtedness to God will begin to assert itself; 
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here, then, an understanding of the gospel, in the most restricted 
sense of the term, of the promissio remissionis peccatorum , becomes 
possible. The fact that this process does not take place in all 
those who recognize the moral ideal of Christianity as an ideal 
does not characterize the present more than it did the past, for 
even Luther, in the sixteenth century, declared himself unable 
to determine the causes of this state of affairs. We can readily 
understand how faith grows and where it grows : the man upon 
whom the ideal of Christian morality has really gained a hold as 
an ideal for him feels at the same time the obligation of a per¬ 
sonal relationship to God ; he feels something of the claims of the 
divine will; and he is then able, through the emancipating expe¬ 
rience of the remission of sins, to arrive at a real faith in the liv¬ 
ing God. We can see, furthermore, that this development fails 
to take place largely on account of the fact that men only half 
recognize these ideals. They recognize them, not as ideals for 
themselves, but only for those who still retain their faith in God. 
Sometimes such failure is due to the circumstance that men play 
with their ideals — and how prone men are to do this ! Still, we 
must admit that in many cases the primary, and in every case the 
ultimate, reason for the diversified conduct of men toward the 
ideal of Christian morality which they have recognized must 
remain hidden from us. But, as I have already said, it has never 
been otherwise. Let it suffice that even today the way to the 
faith which we have had under discussion is not barred. The 
gospel, as far as we have hitherto discussed it, is after all not less 
intelligible to men of the present than it was to men of the six¬ 
teenth century, not less intelligible to the European than to the 
catechumens of our missionaries. The ways by which we may 
attain to such an understanding are various ; but finally the whole 
matter resolves itself into the very simple elements of which our 
Lord treated in the parable of the prodigal son, so simply that a 
child cannot fail to grasp them. Just now there is a tendency to 
exaggerate the differences of men and of times, a tendency which 
might be compared to the folly of obscuring a picture with ara¬ 
besque. Just as love and fidelity, after all, appeal to the hearts 
of men today in no other way than of old, so it is with guilt and 
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pardon. The gospel of the forgiveness of sins not only points us, 
even yet, to a possible way by which we may reach the right 
faith in God, but to the only possible way. I do not intend by 
any means to assert by this that there is but one form of conver¬ 
sion. I am well aware that no program of experience can do 
justice to the diversified life and experiences of the human heart, 
but I merely desire to protest against erroneous differentiations. 
No man can truly know God who does not know him as the Holy 
One and the Merciful. But only he can know him as such who 
understands also the meaning of guilt and pardon. This under¬ 
standing may, so far as the feelings are concerned, assume widely 
divergent modes of manifestation. Do not the same notes pro¬ 
duce quite another tone when played upon the violin than when 
struck upon a bell ? Does it not make a vast difference whether 
they are played alone or with a full accompaniment ? And yet 
they are, after all, the self-same notes. 

This brings me to the third point which we have to discuss. 
I have characterized as irrelevant all these differences of feeling 
which variously express men’s experience of guilt and pardon. 
But it happens sometimes at the present day that among such 
irrelevant differences is reckoned the fact that in some instances 
the experience of forgiveness is inseparably bound up with the 
belief in Christ’s death for us, while in others men think them¬ 
selves justified in emancipating such experience from that tra¬ 
ditional Christian idea. Many in their attempts to modernize 
Christianity believe themselves obliged to do so. To accept this 
latter view, and to judge the propter Christum as unessential 
adornment, simply implies the assertion that the gospel of the 
Reformation, in its genuine form, has become antiquated. For 
in the gospel of the Reformation, as a matter of fact, not only 
is the remissio invariably thought of as remissio propter Christum , 
but the reformers considered this propter Christum as absolutely 
indispensable, as the very core of the gospel. Accordingly a two¬ 
fold question presents itself for discussion: Has it become unten¬ 
able to base the remissio on the opus Christi t and can this basis 
really be dispensed with ? Men have declared these Reformation 
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ideas to be untenable, partly on the strength of what they believe 
they have ascertained in regard to primitive Christianity, and 
partly under appeal to more general religio-historical arguments. 

An adequate discussion of the objections of the first sort 
would be entirely impossible, even if it were a matter of detail 
in historical exegesis, which it is not. We have to deal here, 
not with the details of historical exegesis, but with its underlying 
premises. If, indeed, it is a justifiable principle in New Testa¬ 
ment biblical theology to regard the simpler thoughts, those 
thoughts more closely related to Old Testament piety, as the old¬ 
est, and from this starting-point to proceed to a grouping of 
sources, not only in regard to their date, but also in regard to their 
interdependence, then the alleged results are also valid, and in 
that case we may assert that the bringing of remission into causal 
connection with the death of Christ, if not as late as St. Paul, is 
at all events, as compared with that which is primitive, an illegiti¬ 
mate conception ; that, as is claimed, this later conception has 
exerted an obscuring influence upon the transmission of the 
words of Christ, for example, concerning the ‘‘ransom for 
many” (Matt. 20 : 28), and at the institution of the Lord’s supper; 
and, moreover, that when we find, not only in the deutero- 
Pauline letters and in Hebrews, but also in 1 Peter and in the 
Johannine literature, the expression of thoughts which are cog¬ 
nate with the Pauline valuation of Christ’s death, we have to 
explain such thoughts as due to Pauline influence. But we must 
not forget that these alleged results of historical exegesis 
stand or fall with their premises. And I can find no valid 
argument or cogent analogy to support these premises or to 
justifiy their acceptance. And, on the other side, the arguments 
to the contrary are weighty. Paul and the celebration of the 
Lord’s supper in primitive Christian churches furnish us with 
chronologically the oldest testimony to the valuation of the death 
of Jesus in ancient Christianity. Therefore to consider their valu¬ 
ation of Christ’s death as illegitimate—I use the term “illegiti¬ 
mate,” not “secondary,” because I do not wish to exclude the idea 
of a gradual development of a right understanding of the signifi¬ 
cance of the Last Supper in the earliest Christian community— 
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to consider, I say, this valuation as illegitimate would, in my 
opinion, be justifiable only if we were compelled to do so. But 
wherein lies the compulsion ? Is it to be found in the fact 
that the Old Testament piety of prophetic times, and even later 
than that, the Psalms, speak of forgiveness without any sacri¬ 
fice ? Was it then inevitable that Christ and the apostles should 
confine themselves within the limits of such views ? What pre¬ 
cludes the possibility that new experiences added a new thought 
to these old ideas ? Now, if we may attach any value at all to 
what is certainly the primitive as well as the universal Christian 
estimate of Old Testament development as one preparatory to 
redemption, and if the law is later than the prophets, I fail to see 
how we could conceive of a preparation for the gratia in Christo in 
any other way than as we have it. Even without the untenable 
assumption of a fides in venturum Christum , the penitential psalms 
will permit of interpretation in the light of the saying: vetus testa- 
mentum in novo patet . And what about the gospels, with “ For¬ 
give us our debts as we forgive our debtors,” their parable of the 
prodigal son, their accounts of the assurances of pardon which 
Christ expressed without any reference to his work of atone¬ 
ment? For centuries they have been regarded as not in con¬ 
tradiction to St. Paul; and therefore — to speak mildly—it might 
even be considered possible that their authors thought as Paul 
did concerning the death of Jesus. Even though they did thus 
agree with Paul, they would have had no opportunity, when 
transmitting the sayings of Christ, to develop a theologia crucis . 
But, does anyone ask, is not this very fact decisive enough, 
namely that, aside from Matt. 20: 28, his words at the institution 
of the Supper, and a few passages in John, the sayings of Christ 
have nothing in common with the later valuation of his death ? 
He only can think so who strikes out those few passages — few in 
number, but present nevertheless—and who forgets that the 
simple words of Jesus, “Thy sins are forgiven,” brought con¬ 
solation, and the parable of the prodigal son carried a positive 
teaching, to his hearers only on condition that they trusted in 
him who spoke these things. Even before his death Christ was 
to his disciples the guarantee, the security, for the forgiveness 
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of sins, the basic foundation of their faith in it. That the cruci¬ 
fied and risen Lord should after his resurrection be all this in a 
much higher degree to his disciples, who in the meantime had 
become more mature, can be explained readily enough on purely 
psychological grounds. And I am convinced that our sources 
not only do not forbid us to regard the remissio propter Christum 
in this sense as a universal thought of primitive Christianity, but 
they actually require it. This, then, confirms the statement that 
historical exegesis has not rendered the gospel of the Reforma¬ 
tion antiquated. For everyone who has learned to distinguish 
between theology and faith will concede that, as in St. Paul, so in 
the gospel of the Reformation, it is not a question of dogmatic 
interpretation of the propter Christum , but only of the propter 
Christum itself. Luther’s ideas as to the nature of the process 
of remissio through Christ were manifold ; and, even today, when 
anyone has in real faith understood the propter Christum , accord¬ 
ing to his character and the degree of his culture and Scripture 
knowledge, that faith will find various intellectual forms of expres¬ 
sion. None of the biblical modes of expression and none of 
Luther’s forms of statement will be unintelligible to true faith, 
and the keynote of passion-hymns, 

“ Nun was du Herr erduldet, ist alles meine Last,” 
will find an echo wherever faith puts its confidence only in the 
crucified Lord. But all this does not alter the fact that not 
various interpretations, but the propter Christum itself, is the 
essential matter. Whether this propter Christum should be inter¬ 
preted from the point of view of a sacrificial system, or from that 
of a theory of substitution ; whether the necessity for the death 
of Christ proceeded directly and solely from God, or whether it 
was influenced by the consideration that only by such means 
our faith could be secured against a light estimate of sin: these 
are dogmatic questions. For our faith the propter Christum is 
the only essential thing; nor do the results of historical exegesis 
hinder us from preaching this fact to the present age, with the 
same good conscience with which the reformers preached it to 
theirs. 

But do not the more general considerations which are derived 
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from the history of religion forbid such preaching ? In an earn¬ 
est conversation about the significance of the gospel for our 
times, I once appealed to the fact that the piety of the heroes of 
faith in our church is inseparable from their faith in the Savior, 
and I was met with the reply that in the Catholic church Christian 
piety is just as inseparable from faith in the virgin Mary. Now, 
I ask, must we regard faith in the mediatorial office of Jesus 
merely as an amplification of the faith in the forgiveness of sins, 
which, according to the analogies of the history of religion, was 
certain to come about, but which is merely a crutch worthless in 
itself, and useful only for people with devotional needs; must we 
accept this view of faith simply because we find the idea of pardon 
through sacrifice and through the meritorious deeds of others to 
be present also among non-Christian peoples, and because in the 
Roman church a hollow confidence in the Virgin and the saints 
exerts a similar quieting influence ? The answer may be very 
brief. The trust in the pure mater dolorosa and the trust in the 
saints are later imitations of the faith in the Savior, without any 
added content. They represent, not independent developments 
of human thought analogous to faith in the Savior, but dependent 
modifications of it. And the quieting influence which even this 
erroneous faith is able to exert—and I will not deny that it does 
sometimes exert such an influence—is easily understood when 
we consider that it retains the definitive thought of the true faith 
while effecting a substitution merely of persons—we might almost 
say, merely of names—but not of content. And as long as true 
simplicity of heart has this substitution thrust upon it, we shall 
find here and there the verification of God’s word (Isa. 65:1): 
44 1 am sought of them that asked not for me; I am found of 
them that sought me not: I said, Behold me, Behold me, unto 
a nation that hath not called upon my name.” Finally, the anal¬ 
ogies in non-Christian circles can be considered analogies only 
in regard to the most general basic ideas of belief in the mediatory 
office of Christ; they prove nothing more than that the human 
heart, burdened with guilt within, naturally yearns for some¬ 
thing without upon which it may rest its confidence and trust 
in forgiveness. 
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If this yearning is natural, is it also justifiable or necessary ? 
Should not our more vigorous age cast aside its crutches and 
stand alone upon the great mercy of God ? We shall be able to 
answer this question when we recognize the truth that the proptet 
Christum is something else than a crutch, that it is still today 
indispensable as the rock upon which our feet must be placed if 
we would not be whirled away by the waves of despondency on 
the one hand or of frivolity on the other. Our trust in the 
remission of sins involves a moral danger. Does it not evidence 
a greater moral earnestness when a man is unable to forget the 
burden of his sins ? And yet, how can he act cheerfully when, 
instead of striving after that which is before, he turns back in 
dismal thought to the place where he fell ? Only the faith in the 
remissio propter Christum can lead us out of this dilemma. He 
who accepts the forgiveness of sins for Jesus 1 sake may forget 
his sins and all that is behind. But he will not esteem them 
lightly, for he knows too well “the price Christ paid for our 
redemption.” And the more we feel this, the more will our 
grateful love increase toward Him who gave himself for us; and 
the greater this love, the greater will also be our zeal to continue 
in his footsteps. And thus our forgetting of our sins not only 
does not become a temptation to frivolity, but it does become 
indirectly an incentive to the struggle against sin. This wonder¬ 
ful interdependent mingling of joyous oblivion and grateful 
recollection of sin, of despair of self and courageous trust, of the 
death of the old nature and the new life of faith—this wonderful 
intermingling to which Paul Gerhardt’s lines give expression : 

An mir und meinem Leben 
1st nichts auf dieser Erd, 

Was Christus mir gegeben, 

Das ist der Liebe wert, 

—this is the deepest and most heart-felt testimony for the truth 
of the gospel, for the imperishable significance of the proptet 
Christum , which in the minds of the reformers is inseparable 
from the promissio remtssiotiis. 

But does our age understand this propter Christum t I pur¬ 
posely avoid narrowing the question down to any particular 
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doctrine of atonement. For, although I am positive, as I have 
already stated, that every believer will, as his faith develops, 
form a detailed conception of the process of the remission of 
sins through Christ, after all we are dealing here only with the 
fundamental principle. And wherever this is received into the 
heart, it matters not in how primitive a form, there we may 
speak of faith in the sense of the gospel of the Reformation. 
Does our age, then, comprehend this propter Christum f I fail to 
see any reason why the present should not comprehend it as 
readily as did the past, unless it be that the placing of Jesus in 
his extraordinary position above all other men, which undoubt¬ 
edly is in every respect one of the premises of the remissio prop¬ 
ter Christum , should prove such a hindrance. 

But it is this very hindrance which constitutes the last diffi¬ 
culty that obscures the understanding of the old gospel in our 
times. And this last difficulty is the most important. It could 
not have been difficult for Luther and his contemporaries to 
regard the remissio peccatomm , for us and for all men, as condi¬ 
tioned upon the person and the work of Christ, and, therefore, 
to see in him the pivotal point of all time. From the days of 
their childhood the whole field of biblical story was to them a 
well-authenticated wonderland. Its central figure was the Lord, 
the eternal Son of God made man, whom angels accompanied to 
earth, whom angels waited upon as he ascended to heaven, a 
Lord over sickness, pain, and death, who revealed his glory 
in ministering to others, a Lord over death and the grave, 
even in his victorious resurrection and ascension to the right 
hand of God’s majesty. How different all this is now! The 
present, so far as it is the conscious representative of modern 
thought, will have nothing to do with happenings, either now or 
in the past, which are conditioned upon the supernatural. It 
believes that it has discovered the laws of nature which govern 
occurrences in the physical world, and posits analogous laws 
for psychic life; it recognizes no process that does not con¬ 
form to the laws which are immanent in our world. Accordingly, 
our modern scientific history-writing is naturalistic. Not in the 
sense, at least as a rule, that it denies the existence of a reality 
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outside of and above nature — its work furnishes it with no occa¬ 
sion for the expression of such dogmatic naturalism — but in the 
sense that, in its conception of the method in which this reality 
works, it is naturalistic. It has to deal only with material which 
it is able to recognize empirically (out of the rescued remains of 
the past) as having once existed, and it associates with this 
recognition of the once-existent the thinkableness of its natural 
origin. Where, then, is there room in history for the reformers* 
conception of the Savior ? It would seem as though the whole 
religious view of history, which must regard the living God as 
the sovereign Lord of nature, even historically, were here 
deprived of its basis. 

But it surely cannot be considered my task to include in this 
discussion the full consideration of the question that arises out 
of this condition of things, the question, namely, as to the right 
of the old supernaturalism. I shall enter into it only so far as 
my theme requires it. Does the difference of the times, of 
which we have been speaking, render a hearty acceptance of the 
gospel of the Reformation impossible ? Does it dispel the hope 
that the gospel of the Reformation is still, for our own times, the 
gospel ? I answer, No! 

This confidence of mine is founded neither on the possibility 
of reconciling the religious view of history with the naturalistic, 
nor on the hope of seeing these two views existing peaceably side 
by side on the basis of a tolerant separation, but upon the con¬ 
viction that to modern men also, if they but ponder the matter 
deeply enough, the necessity for a clear decision in favor of 
supernaturalism, as concerning the person of Christ, will become 
evident. 

We find the reconciliation of the religious view of history 
with the naturalistic attempted in the effort to measure the sig¬ 
nificance of Jesus by the help of a term not unfamiliar to histor¬ 
ical science, viz., the term genius . The enigma of his person, then, 
resolves itself into a special case of the inconceivability of men 
of genius in general. This attempt at a harmonizing of antagonis¬ 
tic views is attended with the difficulty, in the first place, that the 
conception of genius may take on three different forms. It may, 
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in the first place, be conceived on purely naturalistic lines; for 
even an atheistic naturalism may admit that personalities of true 
genius are to our comprehension incommensurable quantities. 
In the second place, it may be brought into relation with 
thoughts of the divine, without, however, abandoning the idea of 
its natural origin. Lastly, it may take on a supernatural charac¬ 
ter, if we accept the view that new creations of genius owe their 
ultimate origin, not to those things which are the intellectual 
conditions of the existence of genius, but to a special divine force 
entering from without. Furthermore, each of these three phases 
is open to particular objections. I need not mention that in the 
first case even the broadest use of the term “ genius ” must fail to 
satisfy religious interests ; the antagonistic views are not, in fact, 
harmonized in this way; we have simply charitably covered up 
the nakedness of an irreligious naturalism with a word. But in 
the second case also, that is, when attention is called expressly 
to the consideration that it is God who raises up heroes in the 
spiritual world, even then the religious element is deprived of its 
11 vital air.” To be sure, in this case the conception of genius, 
as applied to Jesus, is more than a mere expression to cover a 
bare naturalism; here we really have an attempt to harmonize 
the old thoughts and the new. For, it is claimed, the interests 
of faith cannot attach to the manner in which God enters into 
the process, whether directly or according to divinely established 
natural causes; and we have satisfied the claims of these inter¬ 
ests when we recognize the natural development proceeding 
under divinely instituted laws, as being ordered and sustained 
by the living God. But when this view is taken, does God then 
really remain the “living” God? I am confident that for some 
who hold this view he does. For I know that in the minds of 
speculative theologians this view, when associated with profound 
dogmatical considerations concerning the relation of the eternal 
God to time, of his providentia to human liberty, may exist side by 
side with a firm faith in the living God. feut not all other men 
live amid the dizzy abstractions which view the course of time sub 
specie cetermtatis . We have to consider those also whose minds are 
limited to a more circumscribed, vulgar view of history, and for 
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them the theory of a natural development, divinely ordered, will 
result either in a deistic emptiness of faith, or in obscure panthe¬ 
istic mysticism. If this were the only possible solution of the diffi¬ 
culty, the gospel would have no place in modern intellectual life. 

Far better are the chances of the religious interests in the 
third case. This may be discussed simultaneously with a second 
theory for the harmonizing of these contrasts, a theory which 
virtually amounts to the same thing, although it makes use of 
more strictly theological terminology. According to this theory 
all heart-felt religion rests upon revelation, upon a comprehen¬ 
sion of God by man. In the heroes of religion this comprehen¬ 
sion has been realized in a higher measure than in those who 
merely follow the thoughts of such heroes, and corresponding 
to the gradation of religions there is also a gradation of inten¬ 
sity of revelation. Do these suggestions really succeed in har¬ 
monizing the religious view with the naturalistic ? Do they give 
free course to the gospel in our modern world ? If a pantheistic 
theory is taken as their background, then the interests of mod¬ 
ern naturalism are preserved. But in that case it is too plain to 
need proof that Christian religious experience will be stripped 
of its most essential premises. If the thought of a personal God 
is retained, then we have a real adjustment of naturalistic and 
religious interests, an adjustment which, in the sphere of phys¬ 
ical phenomena, concedes to naturalism its rights, and at the 
same time recognizes in the sphere of intellectual life an unde¬ 
niable influence of the supernatural upon natural phenomena. 
And, according to the breadth which we attribute to this influ¬ 
ence, we make room, if not for the genuine gospel of the Refor¬ 
mation, at least for a modernizing reinterpretation of it. And 
wherever in such a reinterpretation the definitive character of 
divine revelation in Christ receives its due, wherever there is in 
the heart a living faith in the remissio propter Christum and a hope 
of eternal life founded upon his conquest of death—where these 
conditions prevail in men’s hearts, far be it from me to affirm 
that the intellectual surrender of the plus of biblical ideas which 
I have retained over and above those which they hold, is for 
them a minus in their personal Christianity. 
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But, after all, if this solution of the difficulties were the only 
possible one, we should still be unable to answer the question of 
our theme unconditionally in the negative. For a whole-hearted 
41 Christ is risen ” undoubtedly belongs to the gospel of the Refor¬ 
mation. Moreover, it seems to me that the position of a gospel 
thus modernized is in our modern world by no means unassailable. 
Its connection with the faith, with the credere of our fathers, by 
which even the modern mind is instinctively impressed, is weak¬ 
ened, while receiving no scientific reinforcement to compensate 
for this weakening of its position. From the one side we shall 
hear the objection that supernaturalism in the domain of intel¬ 
lect is just as irrational, just as untenable, as a supernaturalism 
which sets aside the natural laws of physical existence ; and 
from the other it will be objected, and I think rightly, that pro¬ 
scribing supernaturalism in the sphere of physical phenomena, 
while at the same time rejecting naturalism in the realm of spirit, 
is an inconsistency. May we not suppose that here, too, con¬ 
necting lines may be drawn from the physical sphere to that of 
spirit ? But who will undertake to draw these lines and establish 
the limits to which they shall run ? What do we know concern¬ 
ing the relation between the incorporeal and the corporeal ? 
And in this case the incorporeal, the spiritual, with whose ulti¬ 
mate influence upon the physical we are now dealing, is, at the 
same time, the divine ! 

Neither upon this nor upon any other attempt at harmon¬ 
izing the religious view of history with the naturalistic do I base 
my confidence that the old gospel of the Reformation even for 
our age has not yet lost its savor. 

But neither do I base it upon the supposition that these two 
views of history could be brought to exist peaceably side by 
side, under the truce of tolerant separation, assigning to one the 
religious sphere and to the other that of science as its absolute 
domain. I think, of course, that one of these two sides, namely, 
the side of science, can and must tolerate such a coexistence of 
these views. It must do so, because the science of history can¬ 
not adopt the religious view of history; faith and knowledge 
are two different things. We Christians, too, have to content 
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ourselves with the empirically established, in the work of scien¬ 
tific history; divine agency cannot be introduced into historical 
representations as a factor in empirically established phe¬ 
nomena. And science can tolerate such coexistence, for even 
the most consistently naturalistic science of history may recog¬ 
nize its limitations in the matter of religious faith. Science can 
leave room for the existence, side by side with it, of a super- 
naturalistic, religious view of history, if, at the point where its 
own method proves insufficient, science is conscientious enough 
to admit its own inadequacy in ascertaining the facts of the past. 
On the other side, however, on the side of religion, such coex¬ 
istence of the two views cannot, in my estimation, pass as the final 
conclusion of wisdom. It is not altogether incorrect, of course, 
to say that for religious faith in inself it is immaterial how the 
Lord God has proven himself and still proves himself sovereign 
Lord of nature ; whether by dealings such as we are continually 
able to observe in the world, or by means that are without anal¬ 
ogy. And it is conceivable that in a religious estimate of the 
person of the historic Christ a mind accustomed to abstractions 
might succeed in refraining altogether from reflections as to the 
natural explicability or inexplicability of that historic figure. 
Nevertheless, a twofold consideration renders it impossible for 
the religious view of history to ignore the dilemma between 
naturalism and supernaturalism. In the first place we have the 
universal desire for a unified theory of existence. To be sure, 
those of us who are accustomed to abstract speculations may 
allow the naturalistic view of history to follow its own course 
parallel to the religious method of interpretation, without thereby 
endangering the unity of our theory of life. For the essential 
question for us in regard to history is how much of the past is 
scientifically knowaJble . But for the layman history has a differ¬ 
ent significance. No matter what degree of knowledge may 
determine his judgment, for him history includes everything that 
he accepts as having actually taken place. This view of history 
is either dogmatically naturalistic or supernaturalistic. Even for 
this reason alone it is impossible for theology to tolerate the 
coexistence of the religious and the naturalistic views with regard 
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to the historic figure of Jesus. Theology must recognize the 
fact that, because the religious view of history must become for 
each individual the frame, as it were, for a unified conception of 
history, it must also arrive at a decision between naturalism and 
supernaturalism. Corresponding to an obligatory reserve on 
the part of naturalistic research in regard to the things which 
its methods are unable to measure up, we have, on the side of 
the religious interpretation of history, a justifiable reaching over 
into the work of ascertaining the facts of the past. The second 
element in the twofold consideration which I have mentioned 
is this: even if an abstract method of thought should succeed 
in refraining from reflections as to the explicability or inexplica¬ 
bility of the historical figure of Jesus, as applied to the gospel 
of the risen Lord such restraint becomes impossible. Here our 
decision for or against a fact premised by the gospel becomes 
absolutely inseparable from our decision between naturalism and 
supernaturalism. And it seems to me that this stumbling-stone 
for modern men has been put in the way non sin£ numine; for 
even the simplest mind can see that the Christian faith deals 
with things that are above and beyond the nature which limits 
us. If this faith is to make us 41 wholly free men," as Luther 
puts it, then it must also give us the guarantee that we shall be 
free from the natural law of death, and from all the other laws 
of this perishable world which now enslave us. If we accept 
this without the belief in Christ’s bodily resurrection, we are 
simply thrusting the question of God’s power over nature farther 
back, remanding it to a sphere in which it is even more impossi¬ 
ble for us to grasp the conceptions of things than when dealing 
with the bodily resurrection. And to abandon entirely all recog¬ 
nition of God’s power over nature and its laws is something 
which a true faith in the living God will never be able to do. 

I am thus brought to the positive assertion that we are 
justified in hoping that men of the present will see the necessity 
of a clear decision for supernaturalism as regards the person of 
Jesus. This hope is justifiable for several reasons: by the 
reports which we possess concerning his deeds and experiences, 
particularly of his resurrection ; by the fact that the belief in 
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Christ has, since the days of the apostles, evidenced its supra- 
mundane power in many thousands of men ; and, lastly, by reason 
of what is known to us of the self-consciousness of Jesus. As 
respects the first point, I will not repeat here what I have said in 
another place* concerning the narratives of the resurrection. As 
respects the second, the testimony of the past to the influence 
exerted by the belief in Christ can only appeal to our feelings. 
I shall, therefore, limit myself to a consideration of the third 
argument, which is, moreover, the weightiest. The naturalistic 
view of history knows only men whose personality has its origin 
in a cooperation of natural talent with experience, talent which 
owes its origin to entirely natural laws, and experience which is 
also naturally conditioned. But these two elements so con¬ 
ditioned impose a temporal limitation upon the significance of 
any such personality. A naturalistic theory of history of neces¬ 
sity interprets everything as only relatively significant. That 
Jesus attributed to himself a significance for humanity exceeding 
these limits is proven by his assumption of the title of Messiah, 
and by a large number of the sayings of Christ which have been 
handed down to us; Matt. 5 : 22, 26, 28 ; 10 : 24, 37, 40; 11: 
20 ff., 27; 12:30; 13: 16 f.; 16:17; 18: 11; 20: 28 ; 25: 35 ff.; 
26 : 28 ; cf Jer. 31 : 31 ff. ; 26 : 64 ; Luke 9 : 26, 55 f.; 11 : 22; 
12 : 49 ; John passim , cannot possibly be all of them later fic¬ 
tions. Consequently we must conclude, either that Jesus was a 
self-deluded fanatic, or that he is more than a link in the chain 
of naturally conditioned human history. This is the dilemma 
with which we find ourselves confronted in regard to the per¬ 
son of Jesus; we must choose between a relativism which gives 
him the lie, and a clear decision for supernaturalism. And so, 
if we only delineate Jesus with absolute fidelity, or, to use the 
words of St. Paul to the Galatians (3 : 1), if we “ evidently set 
forth Christ ” before the eyes of our contemporaries, I am con¬ 
fident that modern men, too, will be convinced of the impossi¬ 
bility of estimating the person of Jesus on a naturalistic basis. 
But if at that point in the history of this little earth of ours the 

8 Die Auferstehungsberichte und ihr Wert . Hefte zur Christlichen Welt , No. 33. 
Freiburg, Leipzig, und Tubingen: J. C. B. Mohr, 1898. 
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Almighty interposed supernaturally in the development of 
humanity, who shall say that his influence is limited to the 
sphere of the psychical! A divine interposition in the course of 
human development which is not circumscribed by the chain of 
natural causes so far transcends all natural experience that, 
wherever we have to suppose such interposition, all the argu¬ 
ments of reason based only on natural experience are inadequate. 
I need not enter into the details of the supernaturalistic estimate 
of the person of Jesus. For if the mind has been brought to 
decide clearly in favor of supernaturalism in regard to the 
person of Christ, faith will not hesitate to acknowledge Christ’s 
human life to be a definitive divine revelation. And I think I 
may take it for granted that this valuation of the person of 
Christ is unassailable by any theologian in the name of the 
science of historical exegesis. On the other hand, I should be 
little concerned if such valuation should be characterized as 
insufficient. In defining the old gospel in my introduction, I 
intentionally avoided all 44 cut and dried ” christological formulas. 
For wherever the truth prevails that in the human personality 
and life of Jesus the eternal God himself has revealed himself 
to the world, there the gospel can be understood, and wherever 
this divine self-revelation is accepted in faith in the remissio 
peccatorum propter Christum , there the gospel is understood, and 
there the words of the Apologia apply : 44 qucerere apud Christum 
remissionem peccatorum est summits cultus Christi; nihil possumus 
majus tribuere Christo ” (88, 33). Our own age is peculiarly able 
to incite us in reference to this matter to think great thoughts 
on great subjects. In the past, when the supernaturalistic 
theory of existence was a matter of course, dogmatic traditional 
formulas were necessary in order to establish the significance of 
the person of Jesus as above that of a prophet; they are still- 
necessary in our day because, fortunately, modern methods of 
thoughts have not yet entirely driven out the naive supernatural¬ 
istic view of history among the people ; they are necessary, also, 
in order to prevent any pantheistic reinterpretation of God’s 
revelation in Christ. But really modern thought will perceive 
that the Rubicon has been crossed when a self-revelation of 
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God in the person of Jesus without any naturalistic qualifications 
is acknowledged. All further christological formulas are, so 
far as truly modern thought is concerned, not a whit more 
irrational than such an acknowledgment, and only from the 
person of Christ as a starting-point will modern thought arrive 
at a supernaturalistic interpretation of the prophets and of all 
history. Therefore my theme does not call for a more detailed 
discussion of the question as to how far the old christological 
formulas may still be maintained. 

But I have one more objection to meet. On January 9, 
1771, Lessing wrote to Mendelssohn (Hempel, 20, 1, 400) 
expressing a fear that, in casting aside certain prejudices, he 
(Lessing) had cast aside a little too much, and some things 
which he would have to accept again ; but that hitherto he had 
been prevented from reaccepting them by a fear that he might 
find himself “ gradually dragging all the old rubbish into the 
house again.” Similar thoughts occupy the minds of many 
modern men, and of not a few modern theologians. If I accept 
supernaturalism in one point, so they say, then I shall have to 
go back to a recognition of the whole supernaturalistic theory, 
with all its incredible miraculous stories which in the Scripture 
are set forth as facts, and this my conscience will not allow me 
to do. This objection has little to justify it, although it is 
unfortunately true that many are doing the very thing — to use 
the language of Lessing, ‘‘dragging the old rubbish into the 
house again ”—to which those who raise this objection object. 
Thus arises very often what is termed modern orthodoxy, 
reminding one of that which Lessing says a little later in 
the passage already quoted : “For many minds the final goal of 
thought is the point at which they have become weary of 
thought.” We should not become weary of thinking at this 
point. We can accept a phenomenon as supernatural only when 
we have cogent reasons for so doing. Thus one may experience 
the “power of the resurrection of Christ” (Phil. 3:10). 
No such inner corroboration is possible for any of the other 
miracles narrated of Jesus. To be sure, he who follows a truly 
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supernaturalistic method of thought may say: Faith will credit the 
Lord with such power. But a single miracle, as such, can never 
become the object of a faith for which one would “ die a thousand 
deaths,” even when no doubts exist as to the credibility of the 
story. And when the existence of such doubts cannot be 
denied, a man is not an infidel because he considers the report 
unhistorical. The present age cannot go back to the standpoint 
of a time in which historical criticism was unknown. It must 
not return to that standpoint, because the scientific conscience 
will not allow it to do so. It need not return to it, because faith 
is founded only upon the gospel. Indeed, the liberty which is 
born of faith must protest against seeing that faith bound to 
historical, or even biblical, traditions which are unessential to 
salvation. 

Orthodoxy may perhaps urge in reply to this that criticism 
could be more easily tolerated if it were always accompanied 
by true belief; but that unbelieving criticism — and who will 
deny that such exists? — must be repressed with might and 
main ; that he who loves the gospel must associate himself 
for this purpose with all who are like-minded. But this is not 
the spirit of the gospel. The gospel contains within itself its 
own verification and defense, says Zwingli in his Theses of 
1523; it needs not the protection of man. Luther’s desire was 
to fight solo verbo. And so it should be today. But the ques¬ 
tion is, after all, a profitless one, for not even the pope succeeds 
in suppressing unbelieving criticism outside of his church. The 
only pertinent question is to what extent we may invite the 
spiritual cooperation of those who seem to be affected by 
unbelieving criticism. But even in regard to this important 
question the gospel of the Reformation does not leave us 
unadvised. Faith in the gospel cannot be measured by formu¬ 
lated statements; it is altogether a matter of our inmost being. 
Where is the dividing line between nascent belief and unbelief, 
between unbelief and a belief that is handicapped by prejudice 
of position and idiosyncrasy of character ? And again : it is the 
word of God which works in the heart, and not the belief of the 
preacher. Therefore the evangelical churches should accept the 
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cooperation ot everyone who, in the measure of his knowledge 
and discernment, is willing to help in making way in our modern 
world for the gospel of Jesus Christ. I will not deny that such 
toleration has its limits ; but these I have already indicated. And 
yet I wish to state distinctly that in my estimation we cannot 
possibly leave it in every case to the conscience of the individual 
to decide whether he is still serving the best interests of the 
gospel. As respects the ordinary work of the professors in our 
institutions of learning, such liberty seems to me justifiable and 
right. For we must avoid even the appearance of implying that 
the gospel needs any human safeguards against science. More¬ 
over, all reprisals are ineffective ; what would it avail us if we 
should request a professor to enter another faculty, or to resign ? 
We cannot thereby silence his pen. David Friedrich Strauss did 
not become less influential by reason of the fact that he was pre¬ 
vented from entering on the professorship to which he had been 
elected at Zurich, but only more embittered. But in regard to 
the clergy and other like servants of the church, church govern¬ 
ments are in duty bound — and in regard to the question of reli¬ 
gious cooperation all individuals are likewise bound — to draw 
the line in accordance with their own judgment of the limits 
within which profitable cooperation is possible. 

Where shall this line be drawn ? The question is a much 
simpler one in America than in the established churches of 
the Old World. In America every denomination thinks it 
necessary to preserve its distinctive peculiarities, and expulsion 
from one denomination does not prevent the expelled member 
from uniting with another that is more congenial to him. But even 
in America there are already denominations situated similarly to 
our own, and for all American denominations this same problem 
presents itself as soon as the question of an interdenominational 
association is raised. Where, then, shall that line be drawn ? 
In my opinion there is only one answer befitting the churches of 
the Reformation : it should be drawn at a point where a positive 
attachment to the gospel of the Reformation no longer exists, 
where its path is being obstructed instead of being made smooth. 
This line is a broad one, very broad ; and yet it is narrow enough. 
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For what more does our own age need than the gospel ? 
Among us in the Old World the question as to the limits of 
liberty of instruction, and among English-speaking people the 
question of Christian union, are being widely discussed. But 
that the gospel of the Reformation alone can and must be the 
basis of all spiritual cooperation, the basis of all Christian union, 
this thesis has been championed in its full breadth only by 
individuals here and there. Zealous attachment to the gospel 
of the Reformation has, as a rule, been bound up with a lot of 
untenable ideas concerning the restoration of primitive Luther¬ 
anism, or at least with a ballast of dogmatic traditions ; and, 
on the other hand, the attempt to compromise with “ modern 
thought ” has too often entailed an enfeebling of religious 
energy. An honest, whole-souled, out-and-out fight for the 
gospel of the Reformation, and an equally determined fight 
against all obsolete tradition and dogma, this standard, I believe, 
would carry success with it in the modern world, such as no other 
watchword, whether traditionalistic or liberal, could hope for. 
And even though the victory of this banner were reserved for 
future generations, yet it will exalt, even now, every individual 
who rallies around it. Under this flag we need not ask to have 
the security of our position guaranteed by the state or its favor, 
or by partisan journals and conferences, or yet by the applause 
of irreligious science, or by the approval of “ enlightened ” 
periodicals and salons: here we stand upon a foundation laid by 
a higher hand, free on every side, and secure for time and for 
eternity. 



PERSONALITY FROM THE MONISTIC POINT OF 

VIEW. 

By George F. Genung, 

Richmond, Va. 

The monistic idea, when once it enters the mind, is so great 
and so pervading that by its light the whole universe is trans¬ 
formed. This mighty frame of objective existence, which in 
our unspeculative or materialistic realism we have thought of 
simply as Thing, becomes at once a great Subject of which we 
form a part, and from which we feel ourselves scarcely separated 
by the primary distinction of me and not-me. At first our 
whole thinking seems to be reduced to a state of flux, hopefully 
or tremblingly awaiting the crystallization of restatement. For 
does not the monistic thesis mean that God is the one central 
Reality; that his mind pervades the whole universe from smallest 
atom to highest product of human genius; that the Infinite is 
not dualistically set over against, and wearisomely toiling with, 
a dead load of matter that retards his free movement, nor 
eternally mocked by the sin of a puny race of created spirits 
who defy his will; but that somehow all these are but manifold 
expressions of the nature of one Being who is perpetually creating 
the world and its history by the eternal movement of his spirit ? 
With such a mighty reconception of the real essence of all 
being it almost seems as if our whole mental life must for the 
time being revert anew to a state of query. If all nature and 
humanity is an expression of God, then how is one form of 
knowledge or worship, which all comes inevitably to him, higher 
or lower than another ? or how is religion any more vitally a 
having to do with God than the healthy performance of animal 
functions, since these are but the creative Will forming and sus¬ 
taining us ? 41 If every event be wholly due to him, how can we 

say that any single event, such as a miracle, or any tendency of 
events, such as 4 making for righteousness,’ is specially his ? 
What room for difference or distinction is there within the 
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circuit of his universal power ?” x What shall we do with those 
salutary conceptions of the universe which depended on our 
thought of the Artificer as outside of its plastic substance, or 
with those ideas of sin and redemption, historically so practical 
as working principles, which can rise only from the hypothesis 
of a dualistically judging Mind and forgiving Will ? These and 
similar questions are constantly coursing through our thoughts 
as the immanence of God becomes magnified to greater pro¬ 
portions in our contemplation of the universe. 

A natural dread which obtrudes itself upon the mind of the 
one who finds himself carried into the current of monistic 
thought is the dread of pantheism. This dread arises from the 
perception of those dangers lurking in pantheistic systems which 
threaten our conception of personality. Monism insists that its 
infinite Energy of which all things are but the expression is a 
person, or at least includes in itself all essential personal powers. 
Whether consciousness, which marks that stage of the cosmical 
process attained in psychical life, is the summit and crown of 
personality, or only the attribute of an intermediate and finite 
grade, like light which is caused by ether waves only while 
vibrating at a certain intermediate rate, may be a further ques¬ 
tion. The first fact, at least, with which monism must reckon is the 
fact of personality in God and man. How it defines and interprets 
personality is the prime consideration in any estimation of its 
adequacy as a theory attempting to account for the phenomena 
of the universe. The conception of personality, as the one 
most likely to be obscured by the monistic view, is the concep¬ 
tion that most urgently calls for readjustment and definition. 
At the same time it must be borne in mind that, in the attempt 
at such readjustment within the limits of a paper like the pres¬ 
ent, it is possible only to indicate a few of the landing places 
for thought, and so not improbably to start a great many more 
questions than there is the opportunity to settle. It is hoped 
that the writer's aim will be accepted as one of outlining and 
suggestion, rather than of the impregnable and final establishing, 
at this stage, of his views. 

1 Balfour, Foundations of Belief. 
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I. 

First of all, let us consider what possible personality we can 
predicate of God; and especially whether that personality is 
like the psychical life which we find in man, or higher than it, 
and yet including it, as the infinite includes the finite. 

We form our conception of personality from what we find in 
humanity. This is the highest personality that we comprehend, 
and in predicating personality of God we reason up from our 
own natures to his. For this we find a theological sanction in 
the ancient formula that God created man in his own image, and 
after his likeness; from which we infer that all that is in the 
original or substance we may find in the image or shadow. The 
soundness of this method of reasoning remains to be considered. 
We find this personality to be composed of self-consciousness 
and self-determination. Of these two elements the psychical 
life seems to be built upon self-consciousness as the central 
one. By its consciousness that life is unified; the sensations of 
the organism and the thoughts of the mind coalesce into a soul 
only as consciousness arises and proclaims all these operations to 
be the manifestations of one being. Even our self-determination 
or volition we know to be will, rather than reflex organic function, 
only as we are conscious of a purpose preceding and determining 
it. Thus the very center and unity of our psychic life is self- 
consciousness. 

But even in ourselves we apprehend and feel impelled to 
something higher than the mere psychical life. Our conscience 
and our religious intuition recognize a distinction between soul 
and spirit, even though our understanding may not separate 
them one from the other. While the soul accepts the respon¬ 
sibility that comes of being distinctly spiritual in its nature, 
spirit is nevertheless something transcending soul—something 
of higher reach or larger aspect, if not a separate entity in a 
tripartite being. Is spirit simply that side of the soul which 
faces toward, and receives influences from, above, as the body 
with its senses is the side or organ of the soul which communi¬ 
cates with the world ? Such a definition may seem satisfactory 
when we are looking only at the spiritual side of our own nature, 
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but it is hardly a definition that will cover all spirit, the infinite 
with the finite. 

When we study our will more deeply we find that it is more 
than the mere faculty of conscious volitions, and that there is a 
movement of our being over all which is freer, more expressive 
of our character, than the temporary choices into which we may 
be beguiled by our feelings or misled by an imperfect understand¬ 
ing, which, as an indication of our real self, is to the chance 
volitions of the moment as the main current of a river is to the 
ripples and eddies along its banks. This higher movement of 
our being we call our spirit. In speaking of spirit as a phase of 
the personal manifestation we do not often separate the thought 
of it from that of psychic life as its center and substance. But 
as a social 2 force or a certain emanation from the general con¬ 
dition of a period, spirit is often spoken of in popular language 
in a sense whose connotation of personality is doubtful. We 
speak of the spirit of an age, the spirit of a community, the 
spirit or animus of a movement, the spirit of this world, or the 
Zeitgeist; and of such forms of specific influence we often hear 
used the expression “impersonal spirit," because these forces 
are diffused and we find no center for their self-consciousness. 
But is not impersonal spirit a contradiction in terms ? Is spirit 
below personality because it has an exactly representative center 
in no one finite soul ? Such diffused spirit is really above per¬ 
sonality, in that it sways personality and carries it along with it; 
it really commands and characterizes the age in which it appears. 
“Among the energies of the world it appears weak, but it is in 
reality supreme. Slowly but surely everything gives way before 
it. What is it ? Ail we know is that it is the radiated spiritual 
life." 3 It seems to us weak only when in thought we try to separate 
it from its forms of manifestation, and view it in its rarified inner 
essence. When we remember that spirit does not fly around in 
the air, but that it is immanent and organific in humanity, we are 
in a better position to recognize its strength. But here at least 
we come to something in personality which we cannot formulate 

•See Dr. Coyle, The Spirit in Literature and Li/e f Boston, 1896. 

3 John H. Denison, Chris !s Idea of the Supernatural, Boston, 1895* 
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in terms of soul; and it all shows that there is something beyond 
psychical life which we must take into the account as we reason 
from ourselves up to God. 

It is interesting to observe the Scripture differentiation of 
psychic and pneumatic, or soul and spirit life, though we can 
take the time for no exhaustive examination of passages. With¬ 
out pressing to a rigid trichotomic interpretation such passages 
as that in Thessalonians where Paul prays that God may keep 
his readers’ spirit and soul and body, but conceding that this 
may be a rhetorical pleonasm for the whole man, and no attempt 
at exactness of terminology, we may nevertheless everywhere 
see that Paul recognizes some distinction between psyche and 
pneuma, and between psychic and pneumatic life. His order 
of spiritual development is, first that which is psychic, then that 
which is pneumatic. The summing up of functions and ends for 
the psyche is that it is fakra, or living—the first Adam was made 
a living soul — while the spirit is characteristically Zcoottolovv, or 
life-giving—the last man was made a life-giving spirit. There 
is a radical contrast between the psychical, or soul-man, and the 
pneumatic, or spirit-man. The psychical man receiveth not the 
things of the spirit of God, for they are foolishness unto him, 
and he is not able to know them because they are pneumatically 
or spiritually discerned; but he that is pneumatic discerneth all 
things, and he himself is discerned by no one. Paul even speaks 
of a psychical or soul-body as the one in which our humanity is 
sown, and of a pneumatie or spirit-body as the one in which 
it is raised and inherits eternal life ; while nevertheless, as to the 
separation of psyche and pneuma, the writer to the Hebrews 
implies that there is so intimate a blending that the living Word 
of God exemplifies most strikingly its power in being able to 
effect that separation. 

To summarize the passages in which the term spirit is intro¬ 
duced antithetically, we may say that spirit is spoken of in the 
Bible in contrast with various entities ; but it is always as the 
freer and more spontaneous term of the comparison—indica¬ 
ting that which is less rigidly bound by form or by necessity. In 
legal and scriptural interpretation it is contrasted with ypappa, 
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or the letter , where the very point of the comparison is that the 
letter is fixed, confining, and narrowing, unadaptable to the 
various exigencies to which moral law must be applied. In 
ethical theory, especially in John’s terminology, spirit is con¬ 
trasted with <rap£, or fleshy where the latter is the egoistic, or 
individualized, often, though not always, sinfully selfish prin¬ 
ciple. In one instance (i Cor. 14:15) it is even placed over 
against the vows, or mind , where the latter is evidently that faculty 
or inward operation which labors more for intelligibility and effect, 
or is perhaps more subject to modifications by human science 
and convention—in either case is more bound by circumstances 
or demands. As contrasted with the acofia, or body , spirit refers 
to all the higher part of man which is above the natural law of 
growth and death, and the term is often thus used synonymously 
with soul. Spirit being thus common with soul in constituting 
the freer part of man, we should expect that when this essen¬ 
tially free entity goes farther, and even splits itself off or con¬ 
trasts itself with the ‘tyvxy, or soul, it should still be the freer 
term of the comparison, and should point to a determination or 
limitation in our psychic personality to which spirit is not sub¬ 
ject. 

And, indeed, when we come to form for ourselves a concep¬ 
tion of the nature of spirit in its distinction from everything 
else—even soul, which in some connections of thought is iden¬ 
tified with it — we shall hold our thought to this one fact of free¬ 
dom as the center of the distinction. We seek a clear conception 
of a thing by comparison or contrast with something else ; but 
when we place pure spirit in antithesis with anything that may 
be compared with it, we only discover this in each case, that 
spirit is freer.. Its freedom differentiates it. In fact, spirit is 
essentially freedom. “ It is a result of speculative philosophy,” 
says Hegel, “ that freedom is the sole truth of spirit.” And by 
freedom we mean self-movement, or activity. Spirit is active, 
not passive; it cannot be acted upon. Whatever there is in our 
personality which is capable of entering into passive relations 
belongs to our psychic, as distinguished from our pneumatic, life. 
Spirit in its purity we cannot bring into passive relations even 
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to the extent of making it the object of knowledge. No one 
knows spirit ontologically ; we put ourselves into relation with 
pure spirit only dynamically, that is, by experiencing its power 
or being swept along by its movement. 11 For who among men 
knoweth the things of a man, save the spirit of the man which 
is in him ? even so the things of God none knoweth save the 
Spirit of God.” Spirit-knowledge is subjective ; and a spirit 
only knows its like by those sympathetic vibrations, as it were, 
like those of consonant strings, by which the like spirits share 
in a common movement, and each in its act of knowledge knows 
itself. Pure spirit never places itself over against us as a not- 
me, no matter to what degree we may be possessed by it. The 
believer is never so unified, and never so truly and strongly him¬ 
self, as when he is most filled with the Spirit of God. We know 
that spirit subjectively, namely, as the highest will and deepest 
tendency of ourselves, never separating it from our own con¬ 
sciousness, and indeed never bringing it before consciousness for 
contemplation at all. So in mentioning the disciples’ relation 
to spirit above themselves, Jesus does not speak of apprehending 
a spirit, or of getting acquainted with a spirit; but he uses the 
remarkable form, to be of a spirit, that is, to share its movement; 
and he tells the disciples on one occasion that in their superficial 
eagerness they do not know what manner of spirit they are of — 
their spirit is not mirrored in their consciousness. 

In our human personality we found the two elements to be 
self-consciousness and self-determination. We found the first 
of these to be the center of the soul or psychic life. The soul 
is unified by its consciousness, and it is this which separates all 
existence as non-ego from its own self or ego. But as to the 
pneuma or spirit, may we not say that its cenjter is the self- 
determination or will ? It is will which unifies the spirit of 
man. Spirit is defined only in terms of will, and not in terms 
of consciousness, or ontologically. Even the spirit of a man is 
never studied as an object, but only subjectively, that is, by 
being of it; or else dynamically, that is, by feeling its embodied 
effects. We never know a spirit outside of us by what it is, but 
only by what it does . For us it exists simply as movement or 
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tendency, and nothing else. We know a man’s spirit by kin¬ 
ship, sympathy, like tendency, if we are of a like spirit ; if we 
are not, we can only apprehend it by its utterances, which may 
or may not be a perfect expression of that spirit, and through 
which, therefore, we may often do injustice to it by our criti¬ 
cism. The pneumatic or spiritual life of man has as a center of 
unity, and that center not a point, but a direction or motion, his 
will or inner movement. 

The higher side of our personality, therefore, seems to be that 
which is centered in our will, or freest and most characteristic 
tendency, rather than in our consciousness. In most general 
terms it is our direction . It is all one thing or all another. It is 
not, like the soul, a congeries of conflicting wishes and propen¬ 
sities over which angels watch in solicitude to see which shall 
have the ascendency. Nor does the higher spirit, like soul, 
present a lower nature and then a better nature which may stand 
as a pou sto from which higher influences may operate to save 
the rest. God does not transform a spirit. He simply replaces 
it by another spirit. The evil spirits are, therefore, never repre¬ 
sented as redeemable ; and in Christ’s argument it is treated as 
incredible that the prince of demons should have a complex 
nature enabling him for any purpose to do the work of God. 
The higher side of our personality is the central will, the deepest 
and dominant force of our being, which cannot act in two direc¬ 
tions at the same time, and which, if evil, can minister to our 
redemption only by being replaced by an opposite spirit, which 
operation is scripturally called our being born anew of the Spirit 
of God. 

Now, in finding such higher personality as we can predicate of 
God, we are led to think of this higher than psychical life as in 
the direction of, and throwing light upon, the divine. In other 
words, the divine personality is not a magnified psychical life — 
for the psychical cannot apprehend the things of God—but an 
infinite spiritual life. When, therefore, our Lord says, 44 God is 
Spirit,” he is saying something more than simply that God is a 
person. Why should he take the trouble to tell the woman of 
Samaria a truth which her worship presupposed and fought for no 
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less vitally than his own ? He was evidently trying to impress 
on her that God is freer than mere psychic personality, and 
therefore not confined to places, nor to be apprehended as one 
soul apprehends another soul. Jesus goes on to say, “They that 
worship Him must worship in pneuma, or spirit, and truth ”— 
that is to say, not as soul, unified by our consciousness and 
guided by knowledge that comes to our perceptions, but as 
spirit, brought into rapport with the divine by our inner move¬ 
ment or will; do we worship the infinite Spirit. All this makes 
us think of God as a mighty Movement, to be known dynami¬ 
cally rather than ontologically, a Being whose sole essence, for 
our apprehension, is Freedom. Need we be so greatly shocked 
by reading Matthew Arnold’s translation of this passage: “God 
is an Influence; and they who worship Him must worship of 
inner movement and in sincerity”? This is only making the 
passage say—though it strikes us suddenly and baldly, like an 
unprepared chord in music — that the divine, so far as its sub¬ 
stance is concerned, can only be conceived of as a mighty Move¬ 
ment, or Pressure, or Tendency, differentiated from all lower 
forms of being in that it is absolutely free and self-moved, the 
Primal Will of the universe; and that He is worshiped by 
means of harmonious motion in us, rather than by such knowl¬ 
edge and predilection as form the basis of personal affection 
between soul and soul. 

Such a rarifying of our conception of personality to that of 
pure tendency is not a de-personifying of God. It is only view¬ 
ing personality in its higher aspect, namely as creative. God is 
essentially a Creator — such is the whole character of the divine 
movement. Creation is the objectifying of will. Whatever by 
any possibility becomes an object, or capable of entering into 
passive relations, is so far created thing, not creative energy — 
it is will arrived at its goal or objectified. To resolve person¬ 
ality into freedom, or self-originating movement, is simply to 
think our way in the reverse order back up the stream of the 
creative process, from the created or objective person up to the 
Person who is uncreate. It is not to de-personify God, but 
only to de-objectify him or consider him as Creator. 
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But the question arises: Can there in the possible circle of 
our knowledge be such an entity as is indicated — a movement 
that is not any objective thing moving, a somewhat so free and 
active that it cannot enter into passive relations even to the 
extent of being an object of knowledge, no objective thing at 
all, but only a sweep of tendency—well, let us fall back on 
Scripture and say, a puff, a breathing or panting, a irvevfm ? Is 
not your God who is purely a Motion inconceivable ? Herbert 
Spencer was honest enough to call him the Unknowable; and 
we are aware that the bulk of the answers to him were but the 
outcry of outraged, unspeculative dogmatism which had not 
taken the trouble to examine the content of his concept, but 
wreaked itself, as does all external criticism upon pure spirit that 
is alien to it, on the logical implications and contradictions of a 
term. Inconceivable as thing, yes, but not as power. In our 
physical science we have a similar conception which we use every 
day. It is the conception of force, an entity which as thing or 
mere object is just as inconceivable as pure spirit. We know 
force only by its effects. We measure it by placing in its train 
some specially contrived object which is affected by its motion. 
Force, like what I have already affirmed spirit to be, is in our 
minds purely a dynamical conception; and we cannot therefore 
conceive of it as consisting of any substance which can enter 
into passive relations at all. It is purely active in any concep¬ 
tion which we can form of its nature. 

I have said that we know force only in its effects. This is, 
indeed, true of force so long as it remains below the level of our 
personality. But suppose that in its essential nature it is higher 
than our personality. Then, in that manifestation of it which 
comes to the level of our personality or will, we begin to know 
it in another way, the way in which I have said we know pure 
spirit, namely by moving along with it, becoming an organism 
for its working, being of it. This is a subjective knowledge, that 
is, a knowledge of a movement which has become our own inner 
state rather than a contemplated object—and this knowledge, 
Schopenhauer says, is our only possible apprehension of the 
thing-in-itself. But why do we need to say that this higher 
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movement which we apprehend subjectively, in our personality 
and in our worship, is any different in its nature from the force 
which, in the world of necessity below us, we can study only in 
its effects ? Why should we not say that all force is but the 
all-pervading will of God, and that the difference between the 
sanctifying spirit within us and the moving principle of the cos¬ 
mos below us is but a difference of manifestation ? Indeed, 
does not our deeper thinking seem destined to drive us to this con¬ 
clusion ? Since the discovery of the principle of the correlation 
of forces we have been led to suspect that all force may be ulti¬ 
mately resolvable into one. But as we attempt to think our way 
back, from derived force to that which causes it, until we come 
to the primal uncaused and absolutely free Energy, we can stop 
at nothing short of Will. Self-originated energy is will; and 
self-originated energy is but coming to its differentiated manifesta¬ 
tion in all that infinite manifold of ceaseless forces with which the 
universe is filled. All nature comes in direct contact with the 
omnipresent God and is moved, or rather, we may say, consti¬ 
tuted, by him ; we as more highly organized beings come to him 
as our Father. Therefore, in knowing God by his external 
effects we shall still confine ourselves to our scale-pans, and our 
thermometers, and our electrometers, which are but registers of 
his impact as force; while in knowing him subjectively we wor¬ 
ship him “of inner movement and in sincerity.” 

Let us think of God, then, as the primal Force or Will of the 
universe, the ultimate Energy into which all force is resolvable. 
I will not say the soul of the universe, standing in a relation to 
the cosmos like that of our soul to our body, for the end and 
goal of a soul’s existence is to acquire and subserve an individual 
life—the first Adam was made a living soul; but I will say, 
the life-giving, or, what is the same thing, creative Spirit of the 
universe, whose breathing or essential movement is not to live, 
but to make to exist. Soul animates its body: the eternal 
Spirit constitutes or creates its cosmos. It does not simply live 
in its body, like a soul, borrowing the body’s organs to subserve 
its own existence; rather, the eternal Spirit’s existence is com¬ 
plete, and its wealth of organific life overflows in the ceaseless 
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process of expressing itself through the ever-developing mani¬ 
fold of the universe. 

Thus thinking of God, we find no longer any place or need 
for the jejune deistical question whether there is a God. There 
must be some origin from which it all starts, some prime impulse 
which resides at the very seat of all power — in other words, 
some First Cause. That Beginning of all things we will call 
God; and that his power moves in us and in all phenomena 
becomes so obvious as to admit of no argument. If the old deis¬ 
tical question assumes another shape, and expresses itself as 
Huxley propounded it, “ Whether there is anything psychical in 
the universe higher than ourselves,” then, indeed, we may find 
some occasion for debate; but I humbly submit that the conclu¬ 
sion of our reasoning need not disturb us, whichever way it may 
establish itself. Though there be nothing psychical in the uni¬ 
verse higher than ourselves, there is something spiritual — some¬ 
thing far higher than psyche or soul, and including in itself all its 
distinctive powers. Indeed, we may say with Spencer that “the 
Ultimate Power is no more representable in terms of human con¬ 
sciousness than human consciousness is representable in terms of a 
plant’s functions.” We have found that which is highest in ourselves 
to be something more than psychic life ; why, then, should we 
weary ourselves with striving to maintain that the infinite Creative 
Power is a soul ? Perhaps we have shrunk from using Matthew 
Arnold’s form of words, thrown out as his concept of God, which 
designate him as the “Stream of tendency by which all things 
fulfil the law of their being.” Impelled by a natural prejudice, 
we have repudiated Spencer’s agnosticism on general principles, 
although he says: “ But amid the mysteries which become the 
more mysterious the more they are thought about, there will 
remain the one absolute certainty that the inquiring soul is ever 
in the presence of an Infinite and Eternal Energy from which 
all things proceed.” But have we not failed to profit by the 
utterances of these men because we have neglected to consider 
what an immense deal they have said when they have said thus 
much; and would not our more profitable course be to see how 
much of content we shall find in that conception of spirit which 
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is purely dynamical, if we run out all the relations of the infinite 
Cosmic Movement to those facts of personality and spiritual 
aspiration with which we concern ourselves in our study of reli¬ 
gion and the incarnate Son of God ? 

II. 

We come now to consider that form of personality which we 
call psychic personality or soul. This is personality as found in 
ourselves. In common with all personality it consists of self- 
consciousness and self-determination. But the constitutive 
factor, that by which personality comes to be known, is the self- 
consciousness. Round this the powers of the soul group them¬ 
selves, or englobe themselves into a possibility of manifestation, 
so that the soul becomes a thing that can be known, while, on 
the other hand, pure spirit cannot be known as thing at all, but 
only dynamically. And yet, with all our contrasting of soul and 
spirit, we cannot regard them as separate parts of a tripartite 
being. Man consists of body, soul, and spirit, but soul is 
nevertheless essentially spirit, only spirit acting in a certain way. 
It is spirit working to constitute something. If we think of 
spirit as essentially movement, then we may think of soul as 
movement seeking a center. It is a vortex of spirit. Thus 
forming a vortex of ever-moving activity, it becomes cognizable 
as a thing, and we call it soul. But while as thing it is soul, as 
force it is spirit. Schopenhauer has pointed out that even in 
self-consciousness it is will that holds the primacy. 

We can thus see how it is that God may be the universal 
spirit, not dualistically set over against us through a hard-and- 
fast oppositeness of essence, but capable of constituting us by 
the goings forth of his creative energy; and yet how at the same 
time the assertion that God is all does not imply a swallowing 
up of our personality in the sea of infinite Being, as the panthe¬ 
ists are charged with imagining. There is the infinite creative 
Spirit ever expressing himself in us, and yet that constant 
activity is engaged in forming vortices of spirit, which constitute 
little quasi-independent centers of activity knowing themselves 
and known as persons or souls. 
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This new vertical determination of the creative spirit consti¬ 
tutes an entity that is capable of entering into passive relations 
It can be acted upon. It can be known as a concrete object or 
ontologically. In its act of knowing, too, knowledge may 
impinge upon it ab extra, or through sensation. All such knowl¬ 
edge puts the soul into a passive attitude, which is impossible in 
pure spirit. The saying, Nihil est in intellectu quod non prius in 
sensu , may apply to finite intelligence, but not to the infinite 
Spirit. With the infinite Spirit there is no knowledge in sensu , 
for the infinite Spirit constitutes no vortex of individuality on 
which impression can act. The knowledge of the infinite Spirit 
or the absolute Activity is knowledge from the inside, or subjec¬ 
tive knowledge. It is the knowledge of active, creative intelli¬ 
gence, a knowledge like that which we have of the states of our 
own will, not when reflecting, but when acting. To the infinite 
Intelligence, therefore, as we conceive of him monistically, the 
whole universe is known simply as the working of his own 
creative processes. “ God, the absolute reason,” says W. T. 
Harris, “is perfect knowing and willing in one—what he knows 
he creates ; for his knowing causes to be that which he intel¬ 
lectually perceives.” 4 The soul, on the other hand, is distin¬ 
guished from the absolutely free and active Spirit in being 
capable of being impinged upon by knowledge which comes as 
sensation or impression. All its objects of knowledge, indeed, 
outside of its purely spiritual operations, are distinguished from 
itself as not-me. The soul is that particular activity of spirit 
which concerns itself with constituting an individuality on which 
influence may act. 

This action of creative energy resulting in a vortex of spirit 
is what constitutes the soul a created object. Our psychic 
nature is created, but it is created, be it observed, not by being 
shaped by an external Workman out of material wholly alien to 
his nature, but by being a particular mode of his ever-flowing 
activity. We have erred in making the Creator and the created 
wholly opposite in essence. We have thus found it difficult, 
perhaps even sacrilegious, to conceive of ourselves as of identical 

4 The Spiritual Sense of Dante* s Divina Commedia, New York. 
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nature with God. But in common with the whole universe 
of created things, we are the divine Spirit constantly acting in a 
certain way. He is ceaselessly creating us by flowing in a vor¬ 
tex which by this constitutive action acquires individuality and 
plasticity, and which turns about and formally thinks of its very 
Creator as a not-me excluded from itself. 

When this creative energy is wholly immanent, that is, 
wholly taken up, as it were, in the process of constituting itself 
a concrete object, then we have the merely animal soul, or the 
functional intelligence. Such a soul exists in the brute, and, 
as wholly exhausted in frankly being itself , is sinless and irre¬ 
sponsible. That side of our human nature is the merely 
psychical man which knoweth not the things of the Spirit of 
God. But in us the creative energy is also transcendent, just as 
God is not only immanent, but also transcendent in the universe. 
It rises above itself. It looks back upon itself and judges itself 
for its acquired character and deeds. It thus becomes conscious 
of sin and shortcoming. Such a transcendent and judging ele¬ 
ment in our personality is our distinctively spiritual nature. It 
is the residue of spirit over and above that vortical activity 
which is absorbed in constituting soul. It is the spiritual man; 
and it exists in every accountable human being, whether regen¬ 
erate or not, in the form of conscience. 

Observe, however, that while this residae of divinely creative 
spirit which acts as conscience and the spiritual man is distinct¬ 
ively will, it is nevertheless not simply a synonym for the voli¬ 
tional activity of the soul. It is rather a divine activity within 
the soul. The soul, ever being constituted by that vortical 
determination of the creative Spirit, exists as a quasi-inde¬ 
pendent activity, and has not only its capacity for passive rela¬ 
tions and its knowledge of itself as an individual, but its finite 
habit of volition or will. This is not the original activity of 
the creative Spirit, but a derived action ; it is the created soul, 
in its turn, exercising the functions of a free being like a little 
image of its Creator. It differs from the freer creative Spirit 
in being the faculty of conscious choices. And its wishes center 
in the ascendency or pleasure of the finite self or soul. It is 
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the soul acting, just as we have also the soul knowing and known. 
It reflects the wishes, not only of the individual, but of the species, 
so that we see its freedom modified by merely animal deter¬ 
minations and by heredity. It is of precisely this activity of 
our nature that the doubt is possible whether we are free or 
not. We seem to make our choices freely, and yet we have 
that invariable determination to evil which furnishes a ground 
for the theory that we are fallen beings; and the collective 
choices of men, according to their class and environment, may 
be predicted and built upon with a considerable degree of cer¬ 
tainty. The soul is but an imperfect image of its infinitely free 
Creator, and the more imperfect as it is more exclusively guided 
by its psychic volition. When it is simply soul, acting in its 
purely self-centered personality, it is only a created thing: the 
creative Force which constitutes it has centered into a concrete 
entity like the material atom. Its fancied freedom is but a finite 
and derived freedom. The real dividing line between the world 
of necessity and the world of freedom is not at conscious per¬ 
sonality, but a little higher. It is at the spiritual, as distinguished 
from the psychical, nature of man. Here we see the universal 
Spirit, not concreted to a soul, as in the material world we see it 
concreted to an atom, but free and transcendent, judging its 
psychic self and seeking the universal Good as an end — in short, 
creative or life-giving Spirit. 

This idea of vortices is not one that has its place only in 
picturing to ourselves the nature of the soul. We have the 
same idea in the science of the material world, assisting us to 
form a notion of the atom. In common with all ultimate con¬ 
ceptions, the nature of matter is one of the irreducible enigmas 
of philosophy. Precisely what is matter ? We have got as far 
as to conceive of it as composed of infinitely small specks in 
motion. To use Balfour’s summary statement: 

According to [the view of the best science] the world consists essentially 
of innumerable small particles of definite and unchanging mass, endowed 
with a variety of mechanical, chemical, and other qualities, and forming by 
their mutual association the various bodies which we can handle and see, 
and many others which we can neither handle nor see. These ponderable 
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particles have their being in a diffused and all-penetrating medium, or ether, of 
which we know little, except that it possesses, or behaves as if it possessed, 
certain mechanical properties of a very remarkable character; while the 
whole of this material system, ponderable particles and ether alike, is ani¬ 
mated (if the phrase may be permitted me) by a quantity of energy which, 
though it varies in the manner and place of its manifestation, yet never varies 
in total amount. 

To this limit, then, science comes in its working concept — 
it finds the world composed of particles animated by energy. 
But the thinking mind cannot rest in this conception ; indeed, 
as a theory it does not account for the facts. 5 If matter is 
ultimately distinct from the energy which moves it — something 
inert and passive — then we have an irreconcilable dualism, and 
the universal Spirit cannot be infinite. It is forever confronted 
by a passive load or burden which it must move. Such a cos¬ 
mology may well exercise itself with the doubt whether matter 
is eternal, and whether the visible universe is a piece of car¬ 
pentry shaped out of preexisting materials. But this idea of 
the material particle is not an ultimate conception. The ques¬ 
tion still remains, Just what is this particle of matter endowed 
with such wondrous properties ? It will be noted that the 
44 mechanical, chemical, and other qualities” with which science 
finds the atoms endowed are but manifestations of energy. And 
such we may call the particle itself. 41 Matter is nothing,” says 
Ostwald, 44 but a spatially contiguous group of different energies.” 
The atom is, in other words, a vortex of energy ; and that vor¬ 
tical action of force constitutes a local point where the move¬ 
ment, being no longer outward, appears endowed with passive 
qualities. A point at which force acts to a center becomes mani¬ 
fest as matter. Thus we have no longer the irreducible dualism 
of inert matter and animating energy : it is all energy ; and that 
inertia or passivity which in the atom seems so opposite to the 
free energy of will or spirit is but a difference of manifestation. 
Instead of using the term which Balfour introduced with hesi¬ 
tancy, and saying that these particles are “animated” by a fixed 
quantity of energy, let us say they are constituted, or created, 

5 See article in Popular Science Monthly , Vol. XLVIII, pp. 589-601 (March, 
1896), by Wilhelm Ostwald, on “The Failure of Scientific Materialism.” 
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by a ceaselessly moving energy which is not to be thought of 
as like the living soul animating a physical body of diverse 
nature, but like the life-giving or creative Spirit whose move¬ 
ment is the constituting substance of all that exists. • 

Precisely similar, from a monistic point of view, is the nature 
of that personal unity which we call the soul. That is a vortex 
of spirit which by its activity to a center is made capable of pas¬ 
sive relations and can thus be known ontologically, can know as 
a result of the impact of sensation, and can will as a finite unity 
or selfhood by conscious volition. It is the spiritual atom, con¬ 
stituted by the same creative Energy and by the same kind of 
processes as the material atom, only on some higher stage, so 
that consciousness gives us a glimpse here and there of its activity 
and its intention. 

“So schajjT ich am sausenden Webstuhl der Zeit , 

Und wirke der Gottkeit lebendiges Kleid." 

III. 

With regard to the third division of my subject, namely, the 
redemption of the human personality, I can only indicate very 
briefly the main direction in which thought may labor to give an 
account of the facts and problems from a monistic standpoint 
Our cosmological thinking has brought us to this point: we have 
found that the highest form of spiritual life is not psychic per¬ 
sonality or the individual soul, but a determination of spiritual 
force which is absolutely active, not seeking a center or indi¬ 
vidualized, but outward-flowing, altruistic, creative, or self-ex¬ 
pressive, or, what is the same thing when related to free beings, 
self-imparting movement or love. The lower or human person¬ 
ality is unified by self-consciousness, and thus becomes an indi¬ 
vidual ; and yet genetically it is an atom or vortex of spirit, 
that is to say, nothing else than the same creative movement 
working about a center. Endowed with self-consciousness, this 
psychic being knows that he is not the final or highest form of 
life. A being whose life-forces, or spiritual tendencies, all labor 
to constitute himself an objective, finished product is a selfish 
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being; and that selfish or individual determination the self-con¬ 
scious unit feels to be sin or a missing of his true end. We 
are, therefore, confronted with a problem of redemption, that is, 
the producing in humanity of something more than a created 
product. 

Here, then, we find a restlessness in one species of God's 
creatures which can be appeased only by a progress or transition 
to a higher form of life. How it comes that “the Divine Being 
Who is the Ground and Source of everything that is, Who sustains 
all, directs all, produces all,” can have preferred forms of life 
concreted from his universally pervading activity, or one part of 
his universe which is nearer to him than another, is a question 
which reaches into the inner nature of the Infinite himself. That 
he does is a presupposition, however, not alone in our conviction 
of the need of redemption, but in all evolutionary thought. “ Can 
we, then," says Balfour, “think of evolution in a God-created 
world without attributing to its Author the notion of purpose 
slowly worked out; the striving towards something which is not, 
but which gradually becomes, and in the fullness of time will be ? 
Surely not. But, if not, can it be denied that evolution—the 
evolution, I mean, which takes place in time, the natural evolu¬ 
tion of science, as distinguished from the dialectical evolution of 
metaphysics—does involve something of the nature of that 
4 preferential action' which is so difficult to understand, yet so 
impossible to abandon?” 

In redemption the movement is in the nature of a return of 
the created life to its Source. And yet, though the sin of the 
psychic personality consists in an exaggeration or idolizing of 
that movement which produces individuality, its salvation or 
final blessedness is not to be in the losing of individuality, or 
reabsorption into the sea of infinite being. That is a pantheistic 
view which thinks of the Absolute as the universal Ocean of 
existence whose surface ceaselessly gleams out in human con¬ 
sciousness into sparkles of personality, ever twinkling into 
evanescent light and sinking back into eternal calm, like the 
reflection of the sunlight on the waves. But to create a lumi¬ 
nous finite intellect in order simply to dissolve it and reabsorb it 
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into undifferentiated existence would be only aimlessly to 
fashion in order to destroy. That individuality once constituted 
is to remain an individuality through all the stages of its higher or 
ethical evolution. Individuality is not redeemed by vanishing, 
but by broadening itself, diffusing itself, throwing the force of its 
unified energy into an outward-flowing movement which is 
creative like that of the universal Spirit, filial or toward its 
Source, altruistic or self-diffusing. The moral death of the soul 
is in stopping at being vortically constituted, as if that were a 
completion; its redemption is in using that individual life which 
is constituted by the vortical creative process as a beginning or 
a genetic element in a new creative movement on a larger stage 
engaged in producing something higher. Whatever in this 
world is completed is dead. The only continued life possible is 
that which consists in using the completed thing as a reproduc¬ 
tive element in the formation of a higher product. The soul is 
completed in becoming an individual. Its redemption or 
blessedness consists, not in losing that individuality, but in 
augmenting and bringing to fruition its freedom in the produc¬ 
tion of an altruistic and spiritual existence which shall work up 
the conscious purpose and striving into the collective unit called 
society, and into the redeemed unity in Christ, the Word made 
flesh. 

We here catch a glimpse of our place in a mighty creative 
movement constituting the world and its history, which ever 
repeats itself in wider circles and with higher units of force. 
We have identified all force with the will of God. That force 
seems to be acting in vortices. In creating matter it plays 
around the minijte vortex which constitutes the atom. But 
these atoms do not stop at being created. Neither do they lose 
their individual atomicity in becoming genetic elements in the 
production of the next higher unit, the chemical body. There 
are in the maze of chemical activities plenty of breakings-up 
and recombinations, but the atom always remains an atom, and 
is not reabsorbed into undifferentiated, unvortexed force. The 
next higher species of vortical activity is in organic life, and the 
new unit which is produced is the cell. Here the working is on 
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a scale which admits of its being studied with the microscope. 
Microscopical research shows us that in every living organism 
there are countless minute cells which constitute its substance. 
Every cell is composed of three kinds of matter, not to be dis¬ 
tinguished in any way except by how they act; and every 
particle of the substance of the cell passes successively through 
these three states. There is first what is called nutrient matter, 
that is, matter that the cell feeds upon, so to speak, or builds 
itself up out of. And then there is living matter, which, as it 
were, attacks the nutrient matter and converts it into the third 
kind, formed matter. In every cell of every living organism, 
whether vegetable or animal, there is constantly going on that 
process of converting nutrient matter into formed matter, such 
as makes up the substance of the living tissue; and this is all 
that the microscope discloses of the nature of life. But notice 
this, that we do not see the living germ in the cell convert dead 
food matter into living substance, but rather into finished or 
formed matter. The remarkable thing is that when the formed 
matter of the cell is once finished it is ready to be thrown off. 
It is practically dead, and once dead and finished it can never 
be resuscitated in that organism. It is only while it is living 
matter, actually going through the mysterious process of being 
made alive, that it is alive at all. The whole substance of each 
of us is constantly being changed from nutrient matter into 
formed and virtually dead matter, with which the body has 
thenceforth nothing to do except to get rid of it; and this 
active process of dying inch by inch is what constitutes our life. 
44 Four-fifths of the bulk of most organisms, animal and vege¬ 
table, is made up of formed matter. Only one-fifth is really 
alive.'* 

I have entered at some length into the description of this 
lowest form of creative activity, whose movement may be fol¬ 
lowed by the eye, because it presents some striking analogies 
with that vortical action which I have conceived to be con¬ 
cerned in forming the self-conscious soul. The cell whose 
formation we have seen does not cease to be an individual cell 
in its higher work of constituting an element in an organism. 
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But what might be called its selfish or constitutive life is com* 
pleted in the process of becoming formed matter. In the same 
way the soul which simply labors to constitute itself, or to give 
objective existence to its centripetal wishes, is producing some¬ 
thing which is virtually dead as soon as it is finished. This is 
why the selfish life is spiritual death. The only redemption for 
the soul is to become, in its whole completed unity, a living or 
genetic element in the production of higher social and spiritual 
units. Its outward-flowing or altruistic energies manifest them¬ 
selves as motives and affections, warm desires and adoring 
prayers, intellectual, sesthetical, and ethical longings attracted 
to the true, the beautiful, and the good. These use the soul’s 
whole individuality, and do not break up, but only augment its 
force and will-power in employing it as a higher unit of energy 
in the production of institutions, nationalities, civilizations, the 
general Assembly and Church of the First-born. But all these 
higher phases of the creative process are but the ceaseless pro¬ 
duction of formed matter in one or another form of social or 
spiritual tissue, which becomes dead and outworn as soon as it 
is rested in as a final thing. Our institutions, civilizations, 
creeds, “little systems” which “have their day,” enslave us and 
corrupt themselves as soon as they are treated as finalities. It 
is only while they are creative that they are alive. As created 
things, the prey of criticism and idolatry, they are dead. As 
parts of this great and manifold process we ourselves die as 
mere creatures; our redemption consists in being made creative, 
or altruistically active and self-expressive, like the universal 
Spirit. As the Absolute is essentially a Creator, so we find our 
eternal life only as we become creators, or active sharers in the 
eternal cosmical movement. 

Always preserving, then, and augmenting its personality, the 
redemptive movement of humanity is toward its Source. If that 
Source is thought of as the Brahmins and Buddhists think of it, 
namely, as a stationary center of being, an eternal repose, then 
the final consummation of the blessed humanity is Nirvana, or 
eternally will-less peace. If the Ground of all being is will or 
movement, as we have figured it, then we have still to avoid the 
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thought of that Movement as irrational, unsatisfied, restlessly 
seeking for objectification or life. This is Schopenhauer’s 
thought, and it lands him in a pessimistic view of humanity 
which makes the thought of the Buddhistic Nirvana a relief and 
a refuge. But we think of it rather as an eternal Movement 
outward, instead of an infinite craving for satisfaction — an 
eternally altruistic movement which in the lower realm is crea¬ 
tion or self-expression, but to the awakening sympathy of like 
spirit becomes manifest as love. “God is Spirit; and they 
that worship Him must worship in spirit and truth.” “God is 
love; and he that dwelleth in love dwelleth in God, and God in 
him.” These two utterances, which express substantially the 
same truth, are the most fundamental religious propositions in 
all the world. The higher movement of the Eternal Energy, 
which has as its design the redemption of the human, is simply 
the calling out of the spiritual powers of the man into a volun¬ 
tary, altruistic, filial response to the infinite Life which is Love. 

The first dawn of this response in the soul is the sense of sin. 
It has sometimes been regarded as an insurmountable barrier to 
the acceptance of a monistic theory that it does not account for 
the manifest fact of human sinfulness. That the infinite One is 
the ground of all existence, even the soul’s life and activity, 
seems to be an assertion that God is the author of sin, and 
therefore a denial of human responsibility. Some would impart 
an “ethical” complexion to monism by a reasoning which vir¬ 
tually introduces the old dualistic philosophy under cover of a 
confusion of thought. I have attempted to account for that 
detached activity of the human personality which makes sin 
possible by the hypothesis of a vortical determination of the 
creative Spirit resulting in individual character. So far from its 
being impossible to account for the fallen state of humanity on 
the supposition that God is the central ground of the soul itself, 
that very supposition, on the contrary, seems to me necessary in 
order to make intelligible the elevation of man, as the creature 
of evolution, into a responsible and therefore guilty being. 

Our theology characterizes the sinful state of humanity as 
the result of a fall. Such language implies that the primitive 
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condition of the human race was spiritually higher than the 
moral condition which was the result. Its redemption, therefore, 
must consist in the arrest and reversal of the process which has 
been universally established in natural humanity. All attainable 
evidence of natural science, however, has so uniformly pointed 
to upward progress, rather than degeneration, as the observed 
direction of human development, that evolution pictures our 
race as having sprung from the lowest beginnings, and as inherit¬ 
ing traits that even ally us to the inferior animals. Our original 
sin, or fallen condition, therefore, consists in an inherent obliga¬ 
tion to rise, that we may realize a better self. Evolutionary 
philosophy figures sin as a survival of the animal propensities 
which have come to be out of keeping with the higher develop¬ 
ment to which we have attained, and lays it down as our redemp¬ 
tive task to throw off the brute inheritance. 

But why there should exist an obligation to throw off anything 
which has come to us by nature it is difficult to see. If the only 
task of the man is to become something higher than he is, how 
is any law of his nature transgressed in his failure to reach that 
higher ground ? If the new state is not his own, but some higher 
state, which, as it were, lies next to him as a neighbor, then its 
laws simply impose upon him an alien obligation. But such 
imposing of law from a purely external source is nothing else 
than tyranny. The laws whose transgression is sin for me must 
be laws of my own being. I am only braving an alien power 
when I do not conform to some preferred fashion of conduct, 
not defiling the image in which I was created. That there may 
be an obligation for me, therefore, to throw off the brute inherit¬ 
ance, any more than for the brutes themselves, my real nature 
must be something higher than that of the brute. And if there 
is no upper limit at which mankind is to cease throwing off its 
imperfect past, but on the contrary its only assignable goal is 
perfect holiness and love, then mankind’s essential ground and 
creative center is the infinite Spirit. Man is fallen because in 
creative intention he is divine. His inner, most essential nature 
has. been sinned against and defiled when he has conceded the 
primacy to that nature which he has inherited from the brute. 
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This can only mean that he is not only a creature of God, as is 
all existence which is concreted after its kind by the eternal self- 
objectifying activity, but, in the language of Scripture, he is made 
in the image of God. His actual beginningin the world of space 
and time may be very low indeed, and all his observable progress 
may be an evolution upward from the brute, but his real nature 
according to the creative intention is akin to the divine; and his 
present animality and selfishness is a fall from that high ideal 
estate to which his conscience will ever testify by its sense of 
sin until he reaches the stature of a perfect man in Christ Jesus. 

Conscience with its sense of imperfection is, therefore, the 
first characteristic movement of the spirit in man as it transcends 
that self-constitutive determination resulting in psychic person¬ 
ality. Transcendent spirit, whether in the soul or in the cosmos, 
is judging spirit. The transcendent God is the Judge rather 
than the immanent Creator; the world of redemption is the realm 
of him who at the end of his creative work looks back upon it 
and pronounces it very good. As the spirit in man looks back 
upon itself, it induces that conscience with its accompanying 
sense of shortcoming which is the first step in the filiation of the 
sons of God. 

The time cannot be allowed me for a further description of 
the redemptive process. That process may be studied by noting 
what steps are significant in the voluntary return of the spiritual 
man to his Source in the infinite Love, and interpreting them as 
the movement of a divine Spirit. There is repentance, or the 
acceptance of our spiritual kinship to God as our true life. There 
is faith, or the realization of, and committal to, infinite Love as 
the real ground of all things. There is regeneration, or the 
ushering forth of the psychical unit on its new life as an altruis¬ 
tic element in a higher form of being. There is worship, or the 
leaping up of the spirit to meet its Father and Lord. In all the 
steps of the progressive spiritual life there is a conscious nearing 
of the personality to an identity with the will and love of God, 
from that point where the self-reproaches of conscience estab¬ 
lished a sense of antagonism and condemnation to that pitch of 
personality where God becomes incarnate, and the Word made 
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flesh says, “I and my Father are one.*’ One being alone ever 
made objective this divine-human life in its full meaning on the 
earth. He, our Lord Jesus Christ, was fully conscious of his 
divine origin, and of the rightful destiny of all personality to 
become one in purpose with the infinite Will. It was the inspira¬ 
tion derived from his insight which laid down the principle that 
no man ascendeth into heaven but he that came down from 
heaven, even the Son of man which is in heaven. He, by objecti¬ 
fying the divine love, has become an atoning object of all saving 
faith; and by his resurrection he widens his personality from a 
living soul to a pervasive life-giving spirit whose movement is 
the salvation* of the world. 



THE SO-CALLED “ EBED-YAHWEH SONGS,” AND 
THE MEANING OF THE TERM “ SERVANT OF 
YAHWEH ” IN ISAIAH, CHAPS. 40-55. 1 

By Karl Budde, 

Strassburg, Germany. 

One of the most noteworthy features of recent Old Testa¬ 
ment criticism is doubtless the tendency to interpret in a 
collective sense the “ I ” of certain portions of the Old. Testa¬ 
ment. This sense of the pronoun is found by interpreters not 
only in the Psalms, but in many other books as well; and that, 
too, in passages in which no hint from the author suggests such 
an interpretation, and in which the individual traits are so clearly 
marked that an interpretation of this kind makes it necessary 
to presuppose a continuous allegory throughout. We are all 
the more surprised, then, to find that in one point scholars are 
tending to move in exactly the opposite direction, and with 
ever-increasing unanimity. In a passage in which formerly the 
individual was taken, almost unanimously, to represent a com¬ 
munity, and in which this interpretation is confirmed by 
unmistakable expressions on the part of the author, it is now 
confidently affirmed that the reference is to a single individual. 
So positively, indeed, is this held that it has been actually 
attempted by revising and “correcting” to force the collective 
name out of the text. I refer, of course, to the servant of Yahweh 
in Deutero-Isaiah. The question which the presentation of such 
views has opened anew has been discussed with the utmost eager¬ 
ness ; the past year alone has witnessed the publication in Ger¬ 
many of no fewer than four monographs, all more or less from 
this point of view.* It is a well-known fact that this exposition 

1 1 desire to call attention particularly to the fact that in this treatise I have sel¬ 
dom referred to Canon Cheyne’s view, and that with great caution, because his latest 
expression on this subject in the “ Sacred Books of the Old Testament ” has hitherto 
been inaccessible to me. 

a L. Laue, Die Ebed-Jahwe-Lieder im II. Tkeil desjesaia , 1898 ; Ernst Sellin, 
Serubbabely u. s. w., 1898 ; Alfred Bertholet ,ZuJesajas3, 1899; Rudolf Kittel, 
Zur Theologie des Alien Testaments , 1899, II, “ Jesaja 53 und der leidende Messias 
im Alten Testament.” 
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had its origin in Gottingen. It was Heinrich Ewald 3 who first 
separated 52:13—53 :12 4 from its connection, claiming that it is 
a production of the time of Manasseh, and that it refers to an 
unknown martyr, perhaps to Isaiah. He believed that Deutero- 
Isaiah inserted it in this connection, because the latter could find 
no better words than these earlier ones with which to express 
his thoughts concerning the servant of Yahweh, as he conceived 
of him, viz., in a collective sense ; and that only here and there, 
in 52: 14; 53:10 f., did he add any original matter. Bern- 
hard Duhm 5 expanded this theory, to the effect that 42:1-7; 
49 : 1-6; 50 : 4-9 are also taken from a separate writing, which 
in turn may have been based upon a narrative of the life and 
work of Jeremiah, perhaps written by a younger contemporary 
prophet. Duhm suggested that these passages were inserted and 
at the same time freely revised by Deutero-Isaiah. But all this 
he set forth merely as “not impossible.” Not until he had very 
positively reasserted the same view, with a few material altera¬ 
tions, 6 in his commentary on Isaiah, 7 did he receive such general 
support that, as Bertholet affirms, his opinion has now become 
almost common property. Those who do not wish this to betome 
the universally accepted view have therefore no time to lose in 
entering their protest. To enter such protest on my part is the 
purpose of the present article. For I see in this view a deplor¬ 
able error which not only obstructs the understanding of one of 
the grandest books of the Old Testament and one of the most 
important steps in the development of Old Testament religion, 
but makes such an understanding entirely impossible. 

In what is there unanimity ? What is about to become com¬ 
mon property ? Certainly not that the four passages I have 

3 DU Propheten des Alien Bundes *, Vol. Ill, 1868, pp. 27, 89 ff. 

* “ 54, 12,” on p. 27, is a misprint. 

s Die Theologie der Propheten , 1875, p. 289. 

6 The first passage has been restricted to include only 42:1-4. The hero seems 
to have been a historical person, a teacher of the thorah, and a pastor ; the composition 
of these “Ebed-Yahweh songs” probably dates back to the first half of the fifth 
century. 

* Nowack’s Handkommentar zum Alien Testament , III, I, 1892, “Das Buch 
Jesaia.” 
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named (viz., Isa. 42:1-4 ; 49 : 1-6 ; 50 : 4-9 ; 52 :13—53 :12) 
are no longer to be attributed to Deutero-Isaiah ; for aside 
from the hesitancy with which Cheyne 8 expresses himself on this 
point, it seems to me that Sellin, who is otherwise one of the 
most decided followers of Duhm, has brought forward cogent 
reasons for attributing all of them to Deutero-Isaiah himself.* 
Nor has it been unanimously accepted that these four passages 
belong together, and to one author, for Schian, 10 Kosters, 11 and 
Laue 13 attribute chap. 53, and Bertholet at least the greater part 
of it, to still another author, while Ley and Laue see in 50 : 4-9 
a passage of separate origin. 13 Is there unanimity in restrict¬ 
ing the theory to these four passages ? Scarcely, when Sellin 14 
adds to them a fifth in 42: 18-25, and finds kinship with it in 
many other places, and Laue believes 51:16 to be either an 
Ebed-Yahweh fragment or a comment upon one. 15 Quite as 
divided are the opinions in regard to the interpretation of the 
servant as representing an individual. Kosters 16 considers this 
interpretation everywhere out of the question ; in the fourth 
passage he sees the congregation of the pious, in the remain¬ 
ing ones the collective conception of certain teachers of the law 
who taught in the spirit of Deutero-Isaiah. Bertholet also accepts 
the latter explanation, with some slight modification, everywhere 
except in the interpolated passage 53: 1-1 la, in which, according 
to his view, an individual is meant. Smend 17 clearly recognizes 
a collective conception, the people of Israel, at least in chaps. 
42 and 49. Kittel, in his commentary, expresses himself in 
a very undecided manner. But are those who interpret the 

8 Introduction to the Book of Isaiah , 1895, p. 309. 

* Sellin, pp. 97 ff. and 105 ff. 

10 Die Ebed-Jahwe-Lieder in Jes. 40-66 , p. S3. 

” Tkeologisch Tijdschrift, 1896, pp. 591 ff. 

19 Laue, p. 11. 

13 Ley, Historische Erkldrung des zweiten Teils desjesaia, 1893, pp. 63 f., 71 f., 85; 

Laue, p. 8. 

14 Sellin, pp. 107 f., 216. 

‘5 Laue, p. 16. 

16 Theolo^isch Tijdschrift, loc. cit. 

11 Alttestamentliche Theologie, 1893, pp. 256 ff., esp. p. 261. 
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servant as an individual unanimous even among themselves ? 
So far is this from being the case that Laue emphatically restores 
the conception of the Messiah of the future, while the others tra¬ 
verse the whole period between Isaiah and the time of the Mac¬ 
cabees in order to find the historical martyr to whom the song, 
or songs, could apply. I need not discuss the various expla¬ 
nations of the manner in which the songs were introduced into 
their present connection, whether accidentally or otherwise ; at 
this point all the paths diverge. So much so, indeed, that one 
could scarcely imagine the possibility of a greater confusion ; 
and yet I am convinced that it is by no means at an end. For 
only truth is simple, while error involves us in a thousand devious 
wayfe. Nor will it be necessary therefore to follow up each and 
every new version in particular. In fact, under these circum¬ 
stances I know of no better way than to begin my discussion at 
the point regarding which all those whom I have named, except¬ 
ing Kosters, are unanimous, namely with the interpretation of 
the hero of 53: I ff. as an individual. This brings us back to our 
starting-point, to Heinrich Ewald. 

chaps . 52 :13—53 :12. 

The fundamental objection to the collective interpretation of 
the servant of Yahweh in chap. 53 is, as Ewald expresses it, the 
fact that 44 nowhere else does the prophet represent the servant 
so emphatically as a single individual of the past.” In various 
forms of expression nearly all the later commentators 18 repeat 
the same idea. And yet it is surely evident that this is merely 
a subjective impression and nothing more; no hard and fast 
rule of expression can be laid down for the representation of an 
individual on the one hand, as distinct from the individual¬ 
izing of a community on the other. Moreover, in recent criti¬ 
cism, the particular characteristics which 53:1 ff. exhibits are, 

18 Compare particularly Sellin (cited above), p. 149 : 44 If the three songs, 49:1-6 
{cf. esp. vss. 2, 5 f.); 50 :4-9 ( cf,\ esp. vss. 4, 6); 52:13—53 ** 12 (</• esp. 53 :1,2, 5,9), 
do not plainly speak of a definite individual, who had a mission to the people, who 
suffered, and who at the time when the last composition was written was already 
dead, then I am at a loss to know how anything could be expressed in plain lan¬ 
guage.” 
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whenever they occur elsewhere, claimed by the opposite side, 
with an exactly opposite interpretation, as a proof that the 41 I” 
of the subject is collective. In vs. 2 the speakers see the ser¬ 
vant coming into the world and growing up as an unusually 
weak, puny, insignificant child.^ In vss. 3 f. he is afflicted with 
a loathsome disease, which beyond all doubt is leprosy. In vss. 
5, 7 he is tortured and abused by external violence; in vs. 8 
death overtakes him. Whether his death is caused by this same 
external violence, or whether it places him beyond the reach of 
that violence, we are no longer able to make out with certainty 
from the text as it now stands. This very mingling of the most 
varied misfortunes and sufferings Smend 20 once used very cleverly, 
in treating of the psalms that speak of the poet's sickness, as an 
argument for the collective “ I,” and found many adherents. We 
can readily understand, then, why Duhm should wish to reduce 
these various manifestations of suffering to the single one of 
leprosy. But that is by no means possible. Nor will it avail to 
eliminate entirely the maltreatment of the servant from 53 *.5 ff., 
because in 50 :6, as Duhm also admits, he himself bears witness 
to it, and to it only, without any reference whatever to leprosy. 
Moreover, according to vs. 2, the servant has been the picture 
of wretchedness from his very birth. But by what process of 
transformation a child born in leprosy could have become 
Duhm's teacher of the law, or Bertholet’s Eleazar, not to men¬ 
tion Sellin’s Zerubbabel, is by no means apparent.” Nor will 
Smend’s rather timid suggestion hold good, that possibly there 
lived a prophetic martyr who was persecuted, and .who at the 
same time was actually sick. It is, rather, in his preceding 
sentence that Smend is right, when he says: 14 Now, since the 
distress which is brought upon Israel by its enemies is very often 
represented metaphorically as a disease, both in the prophets 

Along with , the emendation of to (Ewald, Giesebrecht* 

Cheyne, etc.) becomes absolutely necessary, although the above conception does not 
depend upon the alteration. 

■° ZeitscAr. f. alltest. IViss ., 1888, pp. 68 ff. 

ai Sellin therefore vigorously opposes a literal interpretation of the passages 
which speak of disease. Only in regard to disease resulting from maltreatment does 
he leave the question open. Cf pp. 161 f. 
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and in the Psalms, it seems very probable that we have here an 
instance of the common personification of Israel, and that the 
disease and death of Yahweh’s servant either denotes the destruc¬ 
tion of Israel or at least coincides with it.”** Very similar to 
the view expressed in this sentence is that of Laue, who 
actually affirms that a 14 sickness-psalm ” or a theodicy-psalm 
was the basis of the passage in question, and then takes particu¬ 
lar pains to defend the individual interpretation of Pss. 6, 38, 
22, etc. (pp. 11, 49 ff.). Here too — although it is expressed in 
slightly different terms — we find the same argument with which 
Smend endeavors to support the individuality of the servant 
against his own counter-arguments. 

But most conclusive is the fact of the death and revivifica¬ 
tion of the servant. This is entirely natural as applied to a 
community, to a people, whose personality continues through 
succeeding generations. Ezekiel, chap. 37, has familiarized 
everyone with the figure of awakening from the dead as repre¬ 
senting the restoration of the people of Israel, nor was the 
figure less familiar in the days of Deutero-Isaiah.* 3 On the 
other hand, in order to interpret these expressions as applying 
to an individual, we are obliged to resort to all kinds of improb¬ 
able suppositions to sustain this interpretation.® 4 Certainly the 
least plausible attempt to apply this resurrection to an individual 
is the suggestion that his existence is continued in his spiritual 
descendants. That the servant has descendants is set forth in 
vs. 10, along with the other statement that he himself lives to 
an old age ; unless the latter statement is removed by revision 
of the text.* 5 But particularly noticeable is the personal character 
of the representation maintained throughout the entire passage. 
The same servant whose death and burial are portrayed in vss. 8f. 
stands before the speakers in the very first verse of the passage 
(52 : 13), raised from the dead, and with unexpected splendor. 

** Alttest. Thtol., p. 257. 

93 CJ esp. Laue, pp. 46 ff. 

94 for numerous passages in the Psalms with the same content cf Kosters, 
Thcol. Tijdschr., 1896, p. 594. 

“5 BBRTHOLET, p. 22. 
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This is simply impossible as applied to any of the individuals 
who have been suggested in this connection, but very easily 
comprehended when applied to a community. Therefore the 
assertion that the individual interpretation of chap. S3 is neces¬ 
sary, and the collective interpretation impossible, must be exactly 
reversed; in view of the whole tenor of the chapter, the col¬ 
lective conception alone has any claim upon our consideration. 
Wellhausen rightly says:* 6 41 It would be presumptuous to 
depart from this interpretation and think of an individual.” 

It is easy to see, indeed, that Smend at least would accept 
this conclusion, if he could only succeed in determining in some 
reasonable way who the persons speaking and the person spoken 
of are. If 44 the penitent Israel of the future ” is to be regarded 
as the speaker, and 44 the true Israel within the false ” as the 
person spoken of, i. e., as the servant, 27 then, to be sure, we 
should have to despair of attaining a right understanding of 
the passage, because the sufferings which Israel endured fell, 
without reference to this distinction, upon all alike. In reality the 
speakers, the "we” of vss. 1 ff., are the heathen nations; the 
servant of Yahweh of whom they speak is the people of Israel. 
I have never been able to understand why Giesebrecht's 28 excel¬ 
lent exposition of this old interpretation did not settle the ques¬ 
tion, at least for some time, and why his work is mentioned only 
casually, if at all, in the numerous recent treatises on this subject. 
Duhm, commenting upon 53:1 ff., simply says : 44 Oddly enough, 
many commentators attribute these words to all sorts of strange 
speakers ; sometimes to those who once were unbelievers, then 
again even to the heathen of 52:1$. But inasmuch as there is not 
the slightest allusion to so remote a speaker, why should it not 
be the author himself ? ” Kittel 29 contents himself with repeating 

36 Israelitische u.judischt Geschichte x , p. 117. 

1 So also in Kosters. 

98 Beitrdge sur Jesaiakritik, 1890, pp. 146 ff.: 44 Die Idee von Jesaia 52,13-53,12.” 
I wish to acknowledge, once for all, my indebtedness to this fundamental work in 
order that in the following pages I may develop my argument without constant refer¬ 
ence to Giesebrecht. 

99 In his new edition of the KNOBRL-DlLLMANN Commentary in the Kurzgefasste 
exegetische Handbuch , 1898, p. 449. 
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one of Dillmann's counter-arguments, although in the meantime 
the position of this interpretation had been materially strength¬ 
ened by Giesebrecht: “We cannot take this ‘we* to mean the 
nations (52 : 15), as is claimed by the rabbis, Rosenmiiller, Hitzig, 
Beck, and of late especially by Giesebrecht, because a confession 
on the part of the heathen that Israel had suffered for them would 
be entirely unprecedented in the Old Testament (Dillmann).” 
And this is Smend’s only counter-argument of any importance 
in his rather more detailed discussion. 30 He adds that nowhere 
in Isaiah, chaps. 40 ff., is this idea alluded to, but that, on the con¬ 
trary, Israel’s sin is everywhere mentioned as the cause of its 
suffering. Dillmann advances the same argument, supporting it 31 
with the passages 42:24^; 43 : 27 f.; 47:6; 50:1, mentioning 
at the same time 42:13; 49 : 25 f.; 51 : 5, 23, and others, in which 
the punishment of the heathen is announced to them. These two 
series of passages are the only ones which are of any weight 
against the position here maintained. For no one, surely, would 
wish to deny that Deutero-Isaiah might introduce an entirely new 
thought not found in the earlier prophets ; and the more peculiar 
that thought, the more natural it would seem that it should sub¬ 
sequently be forgotten. The only question that can arise is 
whether Deutero-Isaiah itself contains statements which oppose 
this interpretation. Now, it is certainly true that here and there 
the heathen nations are threatened with punishment, particularly 
those that have maltreated Israel. The threat against Babylon in 
chap. 47 is the culminating point of these expressions. But, at 
the same time, is not Cyrus represented as the anointed, the 
friend of Yahweh, to whom the fullest salvation is promised ? 
Where in the Old Testament is this paralleled ? And, what is of 
still greater importance, the “ Ebed-Yahweh songs,” according to 
unanimous opinion, state that the heathen as such (D^, 42:1; 
49:6) are to receive the light, the true religion of Yahweh. Is 
not this salvation, and can we reconcile with this thought the 
penal annihilation of the heathen? Is it not, on the contrary, 
entirely possible that those nations upon whom judgment comes 

30 Alttest. Theol., p. 258. 

31 JCurtgef exeg. Hdb., Jesaja 5 ,1890, pp. 455 f. 
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may subsequently be made to share in such salvation? So 
much as against the argument based on Dillmann's second list 
of passages. 

This, to be sure, does not yet bring us to the thought that 
Israel suffered for the heathen, but it at least prepares the way 
for it. To me the most remarkable feature in Duhm’s explana¬ 
tion of the servant of Yahweh has always been that this historic 
individual in Israel is to lead the heathen to a knowledge of 
Yahweh. This idea, whether conceived of as realized in Zerub- 
babel or Eleazar, Isaiah, Jeremiah, Job, or anyone else, is nothing 
short of fantastic, and the extreme of absurdity. Nor is it any 
more satisfactory when applied collectively to the scribes or 
teachers of the law. Whether taken as signifying the entire 
class or, with Kosters and Bertholet, following Gesenius, as 
referring to a definite group within the class; whether with 
Kosters it be applied to the first three of the passages, or with 
Bertholet to all four, with the exception of Isa. 53: 1-11 a —in 
all its forms the explanation is inadequate. Bertholet's argu¬ 
ments (pp. 11 f.) in support of this theory, it may be added, are 
exceedingly weak. Least of all can we comprehend how the 
abasement and exaltation of the servant, so interpreted, could 
make an impression upon the heathen such as is described in 
52: 14 f. If, however, we seek in Deutero-Isaiah himself the 
explanation of this conceptipn of Yahweh's servant, then, and 
only then, the matter assumes a different form. All the sup¬ 
porters of the theory of the 44 Ebed-Yahweh songs” concede 
that everywhere outside of these songs the servant of Yahweh 
designates the people of Israel as such (41:8; 42: 19, cf 22; 
43 : 10 (?); 44 :1, 21; 45:4; 48 : 20). Israel is the sum total 
of all those who serve Yahweh and who enjoy the privilege of 
knowing him, and if this knowledge is to be transmitted through 
any human agency to other nations, it mast be through that of 
the people of Israel. This is made possible, on the one hand, 
by the vicissitudes of Israel’s fortunes and, on the other, by 
Israel's activity. The former is well illustrated in 52:14 f. 
The joys and sorrows experienced by an individual, or even by 
an entire class within a nation, do not attract the attention of 
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another nation, certainly not of any considerable number of 
surrounding nations. But let a whole people be humiliated, 
even annihilated, and then wonderfully exalted again, and all 
the surrounding nations must be witnesses to the fact and cannot 
escape the impression made by such an event. And when, 
moreover, this people is robbed of its very existence, and 
scattered far and wide among foreign nations, it cannot be 
restored to its former estate without affecting those nations in 
its transformation. The more brilliantly and wonderfully 
Deutero-Isaiah, from the first chapter to the last, portrays this 
prospective restoration, the more powerful is the impression 
which we must conceive he expects it to make when it comes 
to pass. And this finds admirable corroboration in the state¬ 
ment made in 52:14 f. With the fortunes of a nation, 
however, is intimately connected, of course, its activity. The 
nation preaches Yahweh by its existence; by its own service 
of Yahweh; by the argument from prophecy, to which the 
prophet appeals again and again as perfectly convincing. 
Furthermore, it may preach him also by the word of prophets 
such as Deutero-Isaiah and other individuals who may venture 
to undertake such a task. But the accomplishment of this 
result is conditioned upon Israel's constant contact with the 
heathen nations as such, and therefore upon a scattering among 
the nations, a ceasing of its individual existence. In every 
respect, then, Israel’s suffering, its very annihilation, is the pre¬ 
requisite for the fulfilment of Israel's mission to the heathen, 
for the transmitting of salvation to other nations in the form of 
the religion of Yahweh. Therefore the heathen may well say in 
53:5^ that Israel, the servant of Yahweh, had suffered for theit 
salvation. But he suffered also in their stead , in expiation of 
their guilt, as stated in 53:4, 5 a, 6 b. The heathen are taught 
by Israel that Yahweh* alone is God. Thus their idolatry becomes 
guilt which they have all in their several ways incurred. 14 All 
we like sheep have gone astray, we have turned every one [every 
nation] to his own way" (6a) J 9 Consequently, Yahweh would 

3 * These words can be understood only fes referring to this guilt. It would be 
sophistry to say that there could be no guilt on their part because Yahweh had 
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have been obliged to punish and destroy them. But he punished 
his own people instead, the only nation which honored him, the 
true God, and which therefore had deserved no punishment: 
‘‘but the Lord has laid on him the iniquity of us all” (66). Now 
they see that this was done through pure kindness for their 
salvation; for Israel’s suffering was to be the means of their 
redemption. 

Thus we dispose at once of the first series of passages upon 
which Dillmann bases his objections, those passages which speak 
of Israel’s being punished for its own sins. Whatever justify- 
ing grounds Yahweh may have had for the chastisement of 
Israel, as respects the heathen, who are here the speakers, not 
these grounds, but Yahwe's purpose, comes into consideration. 
Though Israel may have sinned, yet in the conscience of the heathen 
the only worshiper of the true God appears as the only inno¬ 
cent one. But, further than that, it is a well-known fact that, 
compared with other prophets, Deutero-Isaiah lays very little 
stress upon Israel’s trespass, that the tone of sympathy pre¬ 
dominates throughout and strongly. Nor does he fail to state 
expressly that Israel has suffered more punishment than its sins 
have deserved. He begins his entire book with the statement 
that his people, that Jerusalem, 33 has received a double measure 
of retribution for its sins. This is not, as Duhm thinks, an 
allusion to Jer. 16:18, where a doubling of the punishment is 
announced, only, however, for renewed offenses. 34 On the 

revealed himself only to Israel, and that he had not before been preached to the 
heathen. It goes without saying that Deutero-Isaiah’s universalism is something very 
different from the old particularism of Israel's religion. If we read between the lines, 
we shall find the necessary complement in the two versions of the primeval history in 
Genesis. At the basis of all idolatry is a sinful straying away from the common 
original revelation of the only true God. Only a rectified conception of revelation 
can give us more light on the subject. 

33 By means of such passages as 48: 2; 49 :21, and especially 51 :16, Duhm (Com., 
40:2) proves that “ my people ” and “ Jerusalem” virtually signify the same thing. This 
alone will suffice to discredit the attempt made by Briggs to split the book into two, 
one of which, he claims, deals with the deliverance of Yahweh’s servant Israel, and the 
other with the deliverance of Zion, Yahweh’s bride. In regard to this attempt cf. 
Cheynb, Introduction , pp. 309 f. Kosters follows a similar line of thought, pp. 580 ff. 

* As to the genuineness cf. Giesebrecht. 
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contrary, Deutero-Isaiah distinctly says that half of the punish¬ 
ment is undeserved, and on the basis of general prophetic premises 
we have a right to ask what may have been the occasion of this 
second undeserved portion ; and when we find the figure of 
Yahweh’s servant already introduced in 41:8, and his mission 
that of carrying the true religion to the heathen stated in 42:1, 
we cannot avoid the conclusion that even here the prophet 
already has reference to the suffering which was indispensable to 
the fulfilment of that mission. The problem of theodicy is for 
the entire century the really vital one. The people solve it, not 
without a feeling of bitterness, by applying the doctrine of suf¬ 
fering for the sins of the fathers, i. e., for the sins of Manasseh 
(Ezek. 18:2, etc.), while Ezekiel tries to solve it by enormously 
exaggerating his accusations in an endeavor to balance guilt 
and punishment. Deutero-Isaiah alone finds a really satisfying 
solution by associating with the cause of the punishment its 
purpose, and we can understand all the more readily that this 
solution was beyond the comprehension of the masses of the 
people, as well as of most of its leading spirits, because his hopes 
and predictions were not realized. The glorious restoration of 
his nation did not come to pass, neither were its sufferings or its 
teachings able to lead the heathen to Yahweh. Under these cir¬ 
cumstances we are not at all surprised that the understanding of 
such utterances was largely obscured, and that it was not long 
before their original forms were tampered with ; in fact, what 
ought to surprise us is that this was not done to a far greater 
extent. Everyone knows that the second half of chap. 53 has 
suffered serious corruption of text; 35 but the only corruption 
which interferes with a proper interpretation is the ■’ 23 ? in vs. 8, 
“for the transgression of my people was he stricken/* But that 
admits of no explanation whatever. It cannot be explained by 
taking it as “Yahweh'speople,” and Yahweh as the “I,” because 
in the tenth verse Yahweh is still spoken of in the third person. 
Nor can a member of the people—perhaps, as Duhm and Bertho- 
let suggest, the prophet himself—be taken as the subject, because 

as Cf. the numerous emendations suggested by Berthoiet, pp. 20 ff., 15, which 
are, however, for the most part in the wrong direction. 
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the speaker throughout the entire passage is not “I,” but “we.” 
According to that we should at least expect “ of our people,” 
or, according to the interpretation which I am controverting, 

“of his people.” But if we are to make a change and must do so, 
then quite the most probable reading is “for our trans¬ 

gressions,” which will easily explain the corruption * 13 $ JTDH3. 
This is the actual reading in vs. 5; cf also vs. 4 and vs. Then 
the “ we ” of the text means just what it has meant from the first 
verse on. Others may interpret this “ we ” as the people of Israel, 
or as certain ones of the Israelites. We interpret it to mean the 
heathen. At any rate, the correct interpretation cannot be 
called in question on the strength of this one word, itself an 
evident corruption of the text. 

With a proper interpretation of the passage we are able also 
to understand its literary form and many of its expressions, 
particularly the marked individualization which has so often 
been declared incompatible with the collective conception. 
This might furnish grounds for objection, it is true, if a few 
persons were speaking of their nation, or if the nation were 
speaking of one of its parts. But if all those who constitute 
the “ we ” are simply individual nations, then nothing is easier 
to comprehend than that the people of Israel appears to them as 
an individual also, and is treated and spoken of in an entirely 
personal manner. Moreover, the nations that are speaking are 
older and greater than Israel. Therefore they have seen the 
servant’s coming into the world, and therefore, even before his 
sufferings, his puny form has aroused their disgust and scorn. 

And only in this way is the introduction of the “ we ” and 
the connection with 52:13 ff. explicable. The “many nations” 
and their kings mentioned in these verses are in any case the 
only available plural subject. How Duhm can speak of them as 
remote subjects, while to the prophet they seem so near at hand 
that they are deeply moved by the fate of the servant, is beyond 
all comprehension. Smend explains that the “many” in vs. 14 
are to be clearly distinguished from the “many nations” in vs. 

s* Only this emendation is perfectly satisfactory. Less acceptable is Giese- 
brecht’s reading, BfffiV , to which U'TS? would be preferable. 
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15, and that the former has reference to the Israelites of the past. 
This again is impossible, and simply an evidence of extreme 
perplexity. Accordingly, vss. 13 £f. would have to be paraphrased 
thus: “as the Israelites of the past were amazed at the dis¬ 
figured appearance of the servant, so shall the heathen nations 
of the present or future be moved by his glorification.” The 
very logic of this sentence ought to warn us against accepting 
it. But at what are the speakers amazed in 53 : 1 ff. (surely not 
here the Israelites of the past ), if not at the contrast between the 
present and the past appearance of the servant ? They enlarge 
upon the picture of his dejection only because his present splen¬ 
dor stands in such inexplicable contrast to his former estate. 
They have, accordingly, seen both periods in his career, as have 
also the many nations and kings in 52: 15, who of course are 
simply the “many ” of vs. 14 more fully described. If the servant 
represents a nation, then the same is evidently true also of the 
many. Dillmann’s objection that the nations of 52:15 cannot be 
the speakers in 53:1, because 15 b is contradicted by la, is alto¬ 
gether too fine-spun. He is quite right, of course, in translating 
WiypiD by “ the report which we have received/ 1 not “ our 
preaching.” Now, it is stated in 52:15 that the heathen sud¬ 
denly behold with their own eyes what hitherto they have not 
even so much as heard of. Undoubtedly this climax from 
hearsay to actual beholding is deliberately planned. But is it 
for this reason less probable that the nations should receive the 
report of the glorious restoration of Israel ? Formerly they had 
heard nothing; now they hear and see. But, says Smend, a 
speech by the heathen would require a different, that is, a more 
distinct, introduction. And yet it is a well-known fact that 
everywhere in elevated style the express introduction may be 
omitted before a direct speech, and that in the prophets this 
omission is very common, 37 the condition of such omission being, 
of course, that the speaker shall be evident from the context. 
But, in this case, the only possible speakers are the heathen; the 

* This is particularly the case in Deutero-Isaiah, and also in all the Ebed-Yahweh 
songs, whether Yahweh is the speaker, as in 42 :1, or the servant, as in 49:1; 50 24. 
Exactly the same thing is true, therefore, of the “we” in 53:1. To hold that an 
introduction was once present and has been lost is entirely out of the question. 
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absence of an introduction, therefore, simply proves that they, 
and they alone, are meant. As applying to them the sudden 
burst of eloquence is poetically beautiful, while with any other 
reference it becomes labored and ungainly. In the latter case 
we have no other alternative than to sever all connection between 
52 : 13-15 and 53:1 ff., as Bertholet, following Duhm’s sugges¬ 
tion (p. 365), has done, by making 53:1-11® an interpolated 
martyr-song. The false interpretation of the 44 Ebed-Yahweh 
songs,*’ like aqua fortis , ruthlessly destroys all obstacles before it, 
and each succeeding one of its adherents finds something more 
to cut out. A single glance will convince anyone that all the 
arguments adduced by Bertholet on p. 30 in favor of this solu¬ 
tion are based solely upon a wrong definition of the speaker 
and the person spoken of in the passage. 

But chap. 53 is connected with still earlier passages just as 
closely as with 52: 13-15, and in this connection also the cor¬ 
rectness of our definition of the speakers finds corroboration. 
With an exclamation of surprise the speech begins: 44 Who would 
have believed it ? Who would have considered that pos¬ 
sible ?” 38 The second half of the verse is not merely parallel to 
the first. Over against a subjective belief it speaks of objective 
visibility. Therefore the line, “ but to whom was the arm of 
Yahweh [hitherto] revealed,” is in antithesis to the preceding, and 
must be interpreted as an excuse. The speakers now believe the 
report which they have received, because the arm of Yahweh has 
now been revealed to them, that is, because they hear and see at 
the same time. But just before, in 52:10, it is said that Yahweh 
makes bare his holy arm ; since that time, therefore, it has 
been visible. 39 Vs. \ob y and, in fact, the entire connection, 
tells us that by the arm of Yahweh is meant his saving and 
redeeming work in Israel and Jerusalem. Moreover, those 
before whose eyes the arm of Yahweh is made bare, those who are 
permitted to behold the salvation of Israel’s God, are O'WrbS 

38 Idiomatically expressed. The sense is : 44 No one would have believed what we 

are hearing.” Cf. our, 44 Who would have thought it! ” In Hebrew cf, , 

Gen. 21:7. 

39 The result of the Dton in the former passage is the nb 3 here. For the inter¬ 
change of both verbs in the same writer cf 47 : 2 f. 
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“all nations/* and “all the ends of the earth,*’ so 

that, when in 53:1 the speakers premise as a fact that the arm 
of Yahweh has been revealed, and revealed to them, we cannot 
avoid the conclusion that they are the very nations, the dwellers 
in the ends of the earth, who in 52:10 are made witnesses of 
the work of Yahweh. 40 This, therefore, establishes who the speak¬ 
ers of chap. 53 are, and also the close connection of this chapter 
with what precedes, back to 51:9, where the arm of Yahweh 
is invoked for that new demonstration of power whose full 
realization is portrayed up to 52:i2. 4X Anyone, therefore, who 
desires to sever 52: 13—53:12 from its connection is certainly 
bound to propose a suitable revision of 53:1. 

chap. 50:4-9. 

The connection between 51:9 and the preceding “ Ebed- 
Yahweh song,” 50:4-9, is very easily shown. The arm of Yahweh 
which is here invoked is in 51: 5, according to Yahweh’s own state¬ 
ment, the hope of the nations. But at the same time we find all 
sorts of links reaching across the boundary between the “ Ebed- 
Yahweh songs” and what is usually attributed to Deutero-Isaiah. 
The servant’s particular mission, as described in the first and sec¬ 
ond songs, and indeed, as we have seen, still more fully in the 
fourth, to become the light of the heathen and to carry to them, 
as the servant and ambassador of Yahweh, the true religion—this 
is announced in 51 : 4 f. as the purpose of Yahweh himself, in 
closest connection, moreover, with the salvation and redemption 
which Yahweh’s arm is to bring about — all this corresponding 
exactly to the portrayal of its fulfilment in the two following and 
closely connected chaps. 52, 53. It is not expressly stated here 
whom Yahweh has selected to be the human agency for this 
enlightenment of the heathen; but when in vs. 7 the people of 
Israel 42 is addressed as “ the people in whose heart is my thorahf 

40 Duhm proceeds altogether arbitrarily when he inteiprets '* 1 7 *HT in 53:1 as 
“divine activity itself,” visible only to the initiated, and in 52 :10 (read thus instead of 
12) as the effect of this activity, which is to be visible to all. 

41 Within these two points are the passages referring to the suffering people 
(Israel), 52:5, 3; 51 :22 f., 12, to which Sellin (p. 101) has rightly called attention. 

43 There is no reason for thinking only of the elect, although, so far as concerns the 
question here under consideration, this interpretation would serve the same purpose. 
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when the promise is given in vs. 4, 44 Thorah shall proceed from 
me and my mishpat for a" light of the people/* it is certainly 
clear that the agent chosen by Yahweh for the work is none other 
than this people in whose heart is his thorah . Moreover, the 
forms of expression in 51:4 correspond exactly to those in 42 : 
1,4, in the first 14 Ebed-Yahweh song.” And when finally we com¬ 
pare 51: 7 f. with the 44 song ” 50: 4-9, just preceding it, no other 
conclusion is possible than that the people in 51:7 is none other 
than the servant of the “songs.” What the servant says of him¬ 
self in 50 : 4-9, Yahweh in 51: 7 f. addresses as an encouragement 
to the people. Corresponding to 50: 4 f., in which the servant 
glories in his position as Yahweh’s pupil, receiving his instruction, 
we have in the following chapter, vs. 7, 44 Ye that know righteousness 
(P' 122 ), the people in whose heart my thorah is.” Corresponding 
to the servant’s statement in 50 : 6, that he has patiently endured 
all revilings and abuse, we have in 51 : 7^ the admonition to the 
people not to fear the reproach and revilings of men. 43 In 50 : 7-ga 
the servant expresses his confidence in the help of Yahweh, and 
in 51: 8£ that help is vouchsafed to the people. Corresponding 
to the servant’s certainty in 50 :gb, that all his adversaries shall 
wax old as a garment and shall be eaten up by the moth, we find 
in 51 : 8^z 44 exactly the same expression, in the promise which is 
given to the people. Nothing could be more evident than that 
the servant of Yahweh in 50 :4-9 is neither more nor less than the 
personification of the people, and that in his joyful testimony he 

43 In distinguishing between the servant of Deutero-Isaiah and the servant of the 

songs, Duhm (p. 285) includes in his definition of the latter the idea that he suffers 
from the revilings of unbelievers (his fellow-countrymen), and not, like Israel, at the 
hands of foreign oppressors. This can apply only to 50:6, since Duhm sees in 
chap. 53 only leprosy. Laue also says (p. 28): “ It seems certain that his country¬ 
men are the ones who maltreat the servant.” But in the HJ 15 K PlBHn, 51:7, we have 
the same generality of expression, so that here also a similar conclusion would be 
valid. Now it is self-evident, of course, that if in 50:4 ff. the people is represented 
as an individual, the nations which ill-treat it must also be represented in the same 
manner, and that such ill-treatment must, in consequence, assume a very personal 
character. The inference that fellow-countrymen of the servant are referred to in 
chap. 50 is, therefore, entirely unfounded. Moreover, the general expressions used in 
5U7 are explained in 51:12 f. by , “the foreign oppressor,” so that for this pas¬ 

sage also the same meaning is secured. 

44 With 50 : gd cf \ also 51:6, 
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simply represents as accomplished the things to which Yahweh 
still finds it necessary to exhort the people. Such an exhorta¬ 
tion we find in 51 : 1-3, the passage immediately following the 
third “song.” 

The case of this song is thus a peculiar one. In it Yahweh’s 
servant (although not called by that name) corresponds exactly, 
even in his blindness and deafness, to the conception of the 
servant in the rest of Deutero-Isaiah, as Kittel, for example, 
sums it up (p. 379), “protected, comforted, freed by Yahweh, but 
himself passive,” and not at all to the conception of the servant 
in the “Ebed-Yahweh songs,” concerning which Kittel says: 
“ Here he appears in an independent activity, carries the thorah 
to the heathen, and redeems his people.” Not the slightest sug¬ 
gestion of the latter ideas is to be found in this song. 

No wonder, then, that Ley and Laue have struck this song 
out of the series of four; and yet it is not so easily disposed of 
as might seem at first sight. For although there is no mention 
in it of a mission to the heathen, and although the punishment 
of the adversaries is directly opposed to that idea, still the fact 
that the speaker in 50:4-9 is so thoroughly saturated with 
Yahweh’s teachings and inspiration provides the prerequisite and 
preparation for his carrying the thorah to the heathen ; and the 
relation between vs. 4 and vs. 7 of chap. 51, to which I have 
already called attention, is clearly such that it must have been 
thought of and intended by the author. Nor can we disregard 
the literary form. If the theory of the separate origin of the 
“ Ebed-Yahweh songs ” is to be held, it is exceedingly dangerous 
to concede that in the book itself other persons can be introduced 
as speakers, in the same way as the servant in 49: 1 ff. It is 
doubtless because of his perception of this fact that Laue declares 
that the passage has been artificially formed into an “ Ebed-Yahweh 
song.” He does not say how much of it he attributes to the 
reviser, whether the latter has changed the form or the contents, 
or both. But his supposition presents grave difficulties. Any 
writer who intended deliberately to add a fourth song to the 
other three would certainly have made his purpose very clear. 
He would scarcely have neglected to insert the name “servant 
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of Yah well,” perhaps in the form of an assurance such as appears 
in 49: 3, and to assign to him duties and work such as are men¬ 
tioned in 42 : I ff. and 49: I ff. And are we to suppose that he 
would have introduced the first personal pronoun 44 1,” thus 
making the servant the speaker ? We should be tempted to ask, 
then, what there is really left of the original passage. There is 
very little likelihood, therefore/that Ley and Laue will find many 
followers, particularly since the share of the author of the 44 Ebed- 
Yahweh songs” becomes a very rrleager one, if we subtract this 
passage, and with Bertholet 53: 1-11 as well, not to mention 
Schian, Kosters, and Laue, who, in addition to these, omit 52:13 
—53: 12 entire. But if we would avoid Laue’s conclusion, we 
shall be obliged to admit the intimate relation, demonstrated 
above, between the passage under discussion and the rest of the 
book, together with the inferences resulting from such relation. 45 
It is clear, at any rate, that all the statements made in 50 : 4-9 by 
the servant are applied in 51 : 1-8 to the people. 

chap. 49: 1-6. 

Let us go back now to the second 44 Ebed-Yahweh song,” 
49 :1-6, which is separated from the third by comparatively short 
passages. This brings us to the passage which has of late been 
alleged to be of itself and alone sufficient ground for rejecting 
the interpretation of the servant of the “songs” as the entire 
people of Israel. Bertholet, opposing this view (p. 6), appeals, 
along with Isa. 53, to 49: 5, and then quotes what Schian says 
(p. 24): 44 For however we may explain these words, we cannot 
get away from the fact that they speak of an active influence of 
the servant upon Israel.” In Laue (p. 14) we read: 44 But this 
verse places beyond all doubt that the Ebed as speaker is dis¬ 
tinguished in some manner or other (to express myself cautiously) 
from the nation as a whole, .... as the one affected by his 
action; ” whereupon this commentator appeals (p. 41; cf\ 28) very 
confidently to the exegesis of the case, without, however, devel¬ 
oping the latter. Sellin says (p. 104): “Now, it is perfectly 

45 In this connection cf, also Laue and Ley, although neither of them appreci¬ 
ates the exact import of the facts. 
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clear that in 49: 5 f. the Ebed is plainly distinguished from the 
whole people, and therefore from the righteous part of it as well/* 
But after we have been convinced that the individual interpreta¬ 
tion of chap. 53 is impossible, and the reference of the term 
“ servant " to the people is the necessary view, we shall not* be 
inclined to overestimate the importance of such an interdict 
based only upon a single passage. At any rate, these verses 
merit a much more minute examination than they have received 
since Duhm, who devotes an extended discussion to them. 

It is an exceedingly important fact, in the first place, that in 
49:1 the servant immediately addresses himself, not to Israel, 
but to the nations. Therefore, what he has to say applies to them. 
Furthermore, the servant, directly after his first address, harks 
back to the time of his birth. Even from his birth Yahweh had 
called him and equipped him for his calling, by which is meant 
the preaching of the word. For the servant's mouth is his sharp 
sword (2a/3), and the shaft in 2ba must be interpreted in the same 
way. But the servant is not to enter upon his calling at once; 
until the right time shall come Yahweh has hid him in his quiver 
(2 b/3), and in the meantime covers him in the shadow of his 
protecting hand ( 2 afi) , 46 The time shall come when Yahweh shall 
be glorified through him 47 whom he calls his servant. Here he 
calls him not only “ my servant,” but also “Israel," and this, 
for us, would settle the case. But many have long since evaded 
this conclusion by striking out bfcmD*' 48 in the face of all the 
translations and on the strength of only a single manuscript. 49 
This is the last extreme measure, which, according to accepted 
scientific methods, should not be resorted to unless all other 
reasons make such a course compulsory. But we cannot rely 

46 Cf. 51 :16, where the same *hing is plainly stated of the people. Hence 
Duhm is compelled to strike out this verse as a gloss, while Laue regards it as a 
misplaced gloss of an Ebed-Yahweh song. 

47 The equipment for future activity in vs. 2 precludes the possibility of translating 
44 in whom I will be glorified.” 

48 This was done by J. D. Michaelis, then by Gesenius, who afterward reinstated 
it as genuine {cf. Hitzig ad loc.) t and latterly by all those against whom this paper is 
directed. 

49 Kennicott 96. 
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solely on evidence contained in the verse itself. It must be 
remembered that, according to vs. i, we are here carried back 
to Israel’s cradle; that, according to the tradition contained in 
Gen. 32:29, Israel is a significant name of honor, given by 
Yahweh to the people in their ancestor Jacob. Above all things 
must it be remembered that the servant is here addressing the 
heathen ( la), to whom he is under obligation to state his name, as 
would not be the case were he an Israelite, addressing his own 
people. There is, therefore, not the slightest necessity for 
“desperate expedients of interpretation” (Duhm). bfcOUT is 
simply the second predicate of HftK : “Thou art Israel through 
whom I will be glorified.” 

But this future, in which the glorification is to come to pass, 
has seemed to the servant to be so long in coming that he has 
sometimes experienced a despondency, which he has had to 
overcome by calling to mind the reasons for encouragement 
(vs. 4). Now, however, this time has arrived, as expressed by 
nroi in vs. 5, and to Yahweh’s words spoken to him in ancient 
times (vs. 3) he adds what Yahweh has imparted to him now. 
Accordingly, only that portion which concerns the heathen, to 
whom the entire speech is addressed, can be regarded as the 
new revelation, yet to be realized, of which the servant speaks. 
In reality, it is quite clear that vs. 5 forms no part of this rev¬ 
elation. For the lEfcO") in vs. 6 simply takes up again the “TDK 
of the preceding verse, vs. 5 being nothing more than a single 
extended characterization of the subject Yahweh; “Yahweh 
who formed me from the womb to be his servant, etc.” In the 
words which now follow is supposed to lie the proof that the 
servant cannot be the equivalent for the people of Israel; 
the succeeding infinitive clause is almost invariably paraphrased, 
“ in order that I may bring Jacob again to him,” and by the aid 
of this interpretation it is attempted to prove that the servant 
has a mission to Israel, and that he is, therefore, distinguished 
from Israel. But it seems to me that those who base such 
far-reaching conclusions upon this explanation of the verse are 
at least in duty bound to mention the possibility of another 
explanation, not to say refute it. Hitzig takes Yahweh, and 
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not the servant, as the subject of the infinitive. “ Not gerun¬ 
dive and action of Yahweh (Hitzig)”—so is the matter tersely 
disposed of in Dillmann-Kittel ; Schian simply remarks that this 
interpretation makes no sense ; 50 in the rest of the most recent 
commentators I have been unable to discover any mention 
of this explanation of the infinitive. And yet it is in the main 
identical with Duhm’s, who proves it to be necessary by the 
next following clause. He adds, to be sure, that, even if Yahweh 
is regarded as the subject, the servant still remains the instru¬ 
ment, the teacher, comforter, etc. But this cannot be admitted 
without proof. Formally it would necessitate construing the 
infinitive as a clause of purpose : Yahweh formed the servant 
in order (thereby, that is, by the servant) to do this and that. 
But what ? Duhm concedes, in regard to CjCNT fctb (so he reads, 
following the Ketib), that this is primarily Yahweh’s work; on 
2QW , on the other hand, he says that, unlike ITTDJ1, it is to be 
understood in a figurative sense as a spiritual leading back to 
God by instruction, exhortation, and comfort. He cannot 
prove this by 47:10 (read thus instead of 12), because he 
attributes this chapter to another author. But, aside from this, 
we cannot compare these entirely different uses. There are no 
other proofs available, but in Ezek. 39 : 27 and Jer. 50: 19 51 2211 D 
is used to express the bringing home of Israel out of exile, 
exactly as 2 * 12*1 is used elsewhere, e.g., in Ezek. 29:14; 34 *.4, so 
that the presence of the two forms side by side in vss. 5 and 6 is 
not at all surprising. In the following clause the reading CjCfct* 
means, “ in order that Israel may not be swept away,” an 
exceedingly clumsy and questionable construction. The Ker£ 
ib—a parallel and alternative to TbR (so also in a number of 
MSS. and most versions)—is by all means preferable. Then, 
however, CjOH* is not to be punctuated as Niphal, but as Kal JjC 

5° P. 24 . The omission of the second quotation mark in 1. 8 after “ erstrecken ” 
gives the impression that this clause, too, belongs to Duhm. 

5* In this way also the passive is used in Ezek. 38 : 8 , at least essentially so. These 
are three out of the twelve passages in which we find 22118. It is well known that 
2TBJH is also employed in a figurative sense. Still the exact meaning which Duhm 
insists upon cannot be proved in any of them. Cf . in this connection also Sellin, 
pp. 156 f. 
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Yahweh gathers Israel to himself, draws it to him. 52 Only in this 
way is the construction good and natural; but then the necessity 
for taking Yahweh as the subject of both clauses is at once proven. 
If these were clauses of purpose, no doubt they would have to 
be taken as referring to Israel’s being brought back out of cap¬ 
tivity, and the conception would be that Yahweh had formed the 
servant to be instrumental in this work. This could not apply, 
it is true, to Duhm’s teacher of the law, nor to that class of 
teachers (as Berthelot holds), nor to the heart of the nation, 
although it might perhaps apply to Seliin’s Zerubbabel. 53 But 
we are as yet dealing only with the subject, not with the predi¬ 
cate ; not with what is to happen, but with what has long since 
happened. Hitzig’s explanation as a gerundive is, therefore, in 
my judgment, the only correct one. 54 Now, it certainly implies a 
contradiction if we read : “ that formed me from the womb to be 
his servant, in that he brought Jacob (out of Babylonian captiv- 
ity) again to him.” Neither at that time nor ever did Yahweh 
do that. And when, moreover, we consider the fact that not until 
vs. 6 is there mention made of “ raising up the tribes of Jacob and 
restoring the preserved of Israel 55 (note the remarkably different 
manner of expression, strongly emphasizing Israel’s deteriora¬ 
tion), we get for vs. 5 an entirely different meaning. The act is 
one which lays the foundations of Israel, and $a f b must be 
read, 41 in that he brought Jacob again (out of Egypt) to him, 
and drew Israel to him (into the desert).” This is confirmed in 
the succeeding statements: TP fTTl TlbfcO mST TPS TMKV 6 

s* Here the punctuation of the Ketib (with Xb) has been substituted for that of 
the Ker6 (with lb), probably because the old, correct interpretation of Yahweh as sub¬ 
ject was afterward altogether discarded. 

53 Cf . Sellin, pp. 157 £f. Here Sheshbazzar still gives him some difficulty. 

5 * Claimed, for example, by Duhmfor 42 : 7. He also claims this interpretation 
of the infinitive in respect to the subject for 49 : 8^,9, and Dillmann-Kittel for 51:16. 

55 There is every reason to emphasize the name Jacob, and not to explain the 
passage of any act of founding previous to Jacob’s time. Jacob it was who went down 
to Egypt, and who in his descendants was brought back again. Then, without a 
doubt, vss. 5 f. correspond accurately to 52: 4, where the Egyptian captivity, being 
the first, is set over against the Assyrian, with which the Babylonian is associated. 

56 The 1 consecutive is, as is well known, and as Klostermann especially has 
shown, often misunderstood by those who pointed the text of Deutero-Isaiah. That 
this is the case here is proven by the following 
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which are entirely out of place if the preceding clause applies 
to future time. 57 Rightly interpreted, vs. 5 a represents the whole 
period of Israel's happy existence in the promised land, in which 
the people experienced the favor of Yahweh; in introducing the 
newly received promise, the servant surveys Yahweh's entire 
dealings with him. Thus it becomes evident that vs. 5, so far 
from opposing, expressly confirms the identity of the servant 
with the people of Israel, and every argument for striking out 
in vs. 3 disappears. And now vs. 6 easily explains 
itself: “It is too light a thing to me that thou shouldest be my 
servant, inasmuch as I raise up the tribes of Jacob and restore 
the preserved of Israel; rather will I give thee for a light to the 
Gentiles, that my salvation may extend to the ends of the 
earth.” Thus the sentence agrees with what we have been 
expecting from the beginning. The salvation of Israel is not a 
new promise ; it has long since been assured and is presupposed. 
But concerning the heathen the promise is new, and is here for 
the first time proclaimed to them. The conception of the ser¬ 
vant is thus broadened. Henceforth he is not to be simply the 
suffering and receptive one, but, over and above that, active and 
creative ; he is not merely to be the slave of Yahweh, even 
though the preferred and beloved one, but he is to be his 
co-worker and assistant in a work of world-wide scope. The 
verse, therefore, distinctly refutes the erroneous view that where 
the servant of Yahweh represents the people of Israel, he plays 
in Deutero-Isaiah only a passive part, and in the “ Ebed-Yah- 
weh songs ” only an active one. Here one and the same author 
expressly appropriates these two conceptions, and this fact 
proves that they belong to one subject. This shows as plainly 
as it could be done that he is the author of the passages in 
which the “Ebed-Yahweh songs” are imbedded. Of course, 
my interpretation of 49:5 f. is not necessary as a premise of the 
refutation of the false view above referred to; for is not the 
passive, receptive attitude of the servant undoubtedly present 
also in vs. 2, as well as in 50:4 £f., and in the whole of chap. 

57 Duhm noticed this fact, and accordingly placed 5 b immediately after vs. 3, 
where it is more than ever out of place. 
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53 ? This is, indeed, self-evident; for how could there be a ser¬ 
vant of Yahweh who could dispense withYahweh’s protection 
and care ? 

But, on the other hand, the other side of the conception of 
the servant, his active qualities, appear also in the rest of the book. 
The proclamation to the heathen ends with vs. 6 (chap. 49), and 
now it is no longer the servant himself who speaks, but the prophet, 
who introduces a new promise from Yahweh to the servant, thereby 
confirming what the latter has just reported. Again, as in vs. 5, 
the introduction itself is of the greatest importance. Here the 
person spoken to is not addressed as the servant of Yahweh, but 
as the servant of tyrants. 58 This alone would indicate that the 
reference is to a people, and this reference is placed beyond all 
doubt by the epithet “ Redeemer of Israel ” with which Yahweh 
is introduced. And yet, Yahweh’s speech contains in condensed 
form everything that is said of his servant in 52:14 f., the former 
being understood, of course, to include its necessary presupposi¬ 
tion, the servant’s conscious and unconscious activity in behalf 
of the heathen. It is merely a desperate expedient when Duhm 
maintains that the idea of this activity is excluded from the pas¬ 
sage under discussion because there is no mention of a restora¬ 
tion to life. In so condensed an account of the final result, such 
an omission might easily occur, even if the servant in both places 
represented an individual. But as he represents the people of 
Israel, the restoration to life merely signifies the release from 
the bondage of the tyrants, which is spoken of in vs. 7. The 
relation of vss. 7 ff. to vss. 1-6 is simply as follows: In vss. 1-6 
the servant announces to the world of nations that Yahweh has 
promised him a successful mission to them; in vss. 7 ff. Yahweh 
informs the servant of the honor and blessing which he shall 
receive (as a result of this successful work), and so it is quite 
correct to say that vss. 1-6 are not merely repeated in vss. 7 ff., 59 
but the latter passage is not intelligible without the former. It 

58 Besides this we must read nr?;> and ayrnpb, and perhaps also instead 
of EpJ. 

89 Cf. Smend, Alttest. Theol 1, p. 260; Kittel, Kommentar , p. 427. Sellin on p. 
100 shows that he recognizes the close connection of the two passages. 
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is, therefore, impossible to understand why Kittel should find it 
necessary to warn us against an “ artificial welding together ” of 
the two pieces. Those who, following the lead of Smend, 60 con¬ 
sider 49:7 ff. an interpolation for the purpose of connecting the 
Ebed-Yahweh song with Deutero-Isaiah show more insight. 
But whether here and elsewhere the connecting sections are 
attributed to Deutero-Isaiah or to a third author, those who find 
themselves compelled to adopt such questionable suppositions 
must first have made a forced cleavage between the “ songs ” 
and the rest of the book, occasioned by a false interpretation of 
the servant. Since Duhm, the originator of the entire move¬ 
ment, simply denies all connection between the songs and what 
follows them, the acceptance of such connecting sections means 
neither more nor less than that the theory as first proposed has 
been wrecked on the rock of facts, and that it would need to 
possess most extraordinary merits of another sort in order to 
justify such a subsequent reconstruction for the sake of retaining 

it. 61 

chap. 42 : 1-7. 

Without dwelling further upon details of interpretation, let 
us now go back from chap. 49 to the last of the four passages, 
42:1-7, which in the order of the series is the first. It is 
remarkable, as Sellin suggests, that these two songs are separated 
by so long an interval, but this fact requires no artificial 
hypotheses to explain it, because the intervening passages, being 
chiefly polemical in character, representing the strife with the 
idols and with Babylon, easily and naturally extend to this 
length. 

In respect to 42 :1-4, so far as the material itself is concerned, 
there is entire unanimity. The servant, whoever he may be, is to 
carry religion to the heathen, the only true religion, that of 
Yahweh. 6 * He is of a gentle and quiet disposition, forbearing 

60 Alttest. Theol ., pp. 370 f. 

61 Duhm and Astruc stand in about the same relation to their respective succes¬ 
sors. It is, however, a great mistake to assume at once that the phenomena which 
characterize the compilation of sources in the historical books are simply repeated 
in the prophetical books. 

*"Only in this way can the absolute CBEflO, which only occurs here, be explained. 
Cf •'OTiro, 51:4, and also Jer. 5:4; 8:7; 2 Kings 17 : 27. 
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and patient, and will not become weary until the nations 63 shall 
sit teachable at his feet. Here the independent activity of the 
servant receives greater prominence than in chaps. 49, 50, and 53, 
where his protection, preservation, and suffering are more strongly 
emphasized. And yet his characteristics are the same, although 
turned in the opposite direction, and everything that is stated in 
those passages is here foreshadowed and predicted. But again 
we ask in vain how such things could be stated of an individual; 
Isa. 2: 2-4 alone is sufficient evidence of the existence of the 
conception that Israel has a mission of instruction to the heathen. 
The next verses (42 : 5-7) also prove that this is the only possible 
interpretation of the servant. For, in whatever way we may 
explain the difficult D2 tYHab "SDfctt 64 in vs. 6, in any case it can 
apply only to the people, and not to an individual. 65 And at the 
same time the statement is made concerning this people that 
Yahweh will make it the light of the heathen ; precisely the same, 
therefore, which is said of the people in 49:6; 51:4, and in 
42 :1-4, of the servant of the “songs.” For anyone who is not 
utterly blind, this again proves the equation : servant of Yahweh 
— people of Israel. It is one of those bold strokes of which 
Duhm’s commentary contains so many, when he gives to b 
an interpretation different not only from that in 49 :6, 
which he attributes to another author, but different also from 
that in 51:4, where he admits the same Deutero-Isaiah. “The 
theocracy is the pattern for the other states. As is shown by 
what follows, this is not a principal thought, but merely an 
additional idea which is intended to emphasize the glory of 
the theocracy.” Then it would seem that does not 

depend at all upon "jjnsi, but upon DJ tVO, and not the person 
addressed, but his reorganization as a nation, constitutes the 
light; so that we are no longer dealing with an active bringing 

64 The correct translation, in my opinion, is “ to make [the subject] of a people’s 
covenant,” 1. e. t to make a covenant with the scattered and dispersed people of Israel as 
with a nation; in other words, to reestablish it as a people and at the same time 
renew its covenant. We have simply to deal, therefore, with a pregnant construction. 

65 The interpretation of as “ mediator of the covenant,” which Sellin has 

again adopted, is, and always will be, impossible. 
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in of the light, but only, as it were, with a mechanical reflection 
of it. Not only does Duhm in this explanation fail to mention 
the parallel passages 49:6; 51:4, but I do not find that this inter¬ 
pretation is even referred to by any of the adherents of his view, 
which is the best possible evidence that his views in this connec¬ 
tion are generally conceded to be impossible. Since Smend it 
has been common instead to explain these verses, like 49:7 ff., 
as a connecting link with vss. 1-4. I have already sufficiently 
characterized this interpretation. Moreover, these verses are 
not at all essential to prove that the servant is identical with the 
people. 66 

Against all this, 42:18 ff. is said to constitute a second con¬ 
clusive proof (49: 5 f. being the first) that the Ebed of the 11 songs” 
cannot be the same servant whom we find in Deutero-Isaiah, 
namely, the people of Israel. Upon this chiefly is based Duhm's 
portrayal of Deutero-Isaiah’s servant (p.284): “ He represents 

Israel in its present condition as the servant of Yahweh, chosen 
and protected by Yahweh, and destined by him to a glorious 
future, but at present blind and deaf, captive and despoiled, a 
worm, despised of the heathen and full of sins.” 67 As I have 
already stated, one of his followers, Sellin, 68 questions his right 
to use the passage thus, and sees, on the contrary, in vss. 19-21, 
23 (he places vs. 22 after vs. 23), a fifth “ Ebed-Yahweh song,” in 
which also the reference is to an individual and not to a collective 
conception. He is quite right in saying that in vs. 19 the form 
of expression is as individualistic as anywhere in the “songs;” 

66 On the other hand, attention may be called to the fact that Yahweh’s two promises 

—to make Israel W and "VIS —occurring in such close proximity, are very 

difficult to harmonize, especially with Dut a "1 to distinguish them. The question arises 
whether one of them is not an insertion. In deciding which one may have been 
inserted, vs. 7 would be very important, although formally the interpolation of 
D 7 rP“Hb from the passage 49:8 would offer the most easy explanation. 

67 Only this last trait, “ full of sins,” has probably been borrowed from elsewhere; 
since Duhm with great insight strikes out 42 :24 from Sbn, believing it to be a 
deuteronomic gloss. But even in view of 43 124 ff. and 50 :i, the expression “full 
of sins ” is rather too strong. 

Serubbabel, pp. 107 f., 178, and especially 216. 
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for this reason he believes a reference to the people to be impos¬ 
sible. But the claim that “blind and deaf” in vs. 19 need not 
be taken as the expression of an ethico-religious defect, but 
simply as a statement that the servant has undergone suffering 
in his exile, just as the figure of darkness is used to designate 
the land of exile, is hazardous in the extreme. For in vs. 20 respon¬ 
sibility for his blindness and deafness is charged in unequivocal 
words to the servant himself: with seeing eyes he observes not, 
and with open ears he hears not; and vs. 21 says just as dis¬ 
tinctly that, despite his infirmities, Yahweh has destined him for 
great things, not for his own, but for Yahweh’s sake. He is 
called to exalt and glorify the thorah. It is radically wrong to 
follow Duhm in interpreting the word here in a strictly 

deuteronomic sense, and then to question the genuineness of 
the verse. On the contrary, we know from 51:4 that mitl is 
simply synonymous with taBTBE in the same sense of “religion” 
(cf also Isa. 2:2-4), and thus again, as in vss. 1-4, the expression 
can be interpreted only as referring to the dissemination of 
Yahweh’s religion among the heathen. Here, then, according to 
a certain school, the servant would again appear as an individual. 
But immediately following we have a second obstacle in the way 
of his call, the fact, namely, that the servant is a despised, 
despoiled, and captive people. Sellin thinks the prophet is here 
returning to the collective conception of the servant; but how 
in the world could he identify both conceptions in the one word 
aim? Nor does the transposition which Sellin proposes help 
the matter. The dire confusion will admit of no solution, so 
long as distinctions once adopted and enacted are tenaciously 
adhered to. This ever-advancing process of analysis will not 
content itself with raising the questions which it has already 
suggested, but will sweep away the entire passage, a work of 
incomparable beauty, as a piece of patchwork based upon mis¬ 
understandings. 

On the other hand, everything becomes clear when we admit 
that the prophet has adhered throughout to his purpose of 
representing the people by the servant of Yahweh. Then the 
simple solution may be found in Duhm’s own characterization, as 
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literally quoted above. The servant as representing the people 
is ‘‘destined to a glorious future, but at present is blind, deaf,*’ 
etc. And accordingly, if two contrasting phases of disposition 
and conduct appear in his nature, why should we be surprised to 
find a detailed portrayal of both ? What reason have we for 
obstinately refusing to acknowledge the inner unity of the two, 
or venturing to tear asunder what legitimately belongs together ? 
If the servant were an individual, the question might arise 
whether in o?te person and in one human life such contrasting 
phases of character could be found combined. But in the case 
of a people such a combination cannot occasion surprise. A 
people, and particularly the people of Israel, has a long history, 
in the course of which it experiences varying conditions, with¬ 
out, however, losing its undivided personality. Our prophet 
looks back to the legendary beginnings of his nation, back to 
Abraham and Sarah (41:8 f.; 51:2). In those times Yahweh 
called it to be his servant, and his servant it has remained until 
the present day. But in this long period of time it has by no 
means maintained and conducted itself with unvarying blame¬ 
lessness as Yahweh’s servant. In times past it committed 
grievous sins, and has thereby brought punishment upon itself. 
At present it is blind and deaf, in that it will not or cannot hear 
the decrees of Yahweh announced to it by the prophet; it is fear¬ 
ful and intimidated, in that it overestimates the power of the 
enemy and lacks the right confidence in the omnipotence and 
grace of its God ; but, in spite of all this, it does not cease to be 
Yahweh’s servant, for no one else has a claim upon the nation 
(50 : 1 ff.). This prophet is able to reveal to the people for the 
first time the full significance of its title, and only in time to come 
will that significance be fully realized in the people. It culmi¬ 
nates in the mission to win the nations for Yahweh, to preach 
his religion to the heathen, and only in the light of these things 
can the sufferings of the people in the present and recent past be 
rightly understood. 

As a matter of fact, the only enemies with which Deutero- 
Isaiah has to contend, and against which he struggles with all 
available means, are faint-heartedness, fear, and indolence. And 
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as one of these means shall we not allow him to contrast the 
Israel of the future, happy and well-pleasing to God, with the 
Israel of the present, in its fallen and abnormal condition ? The 
contrast is not, as some have supposed, between the heart of the 
nation, well-pleasing to God, and the masses, nor between the 
ideal of the people and its actual status. What is meant is rather 
the entire nation and the actual nation, as it must and shall be when 
the fulness of the prophet’s promises shall be realized. That such 
is the case these “songs” themselves show with remarkable 
clearness. In 49: 4 the servant confesses how faint-hearted he 
formerly was, 69 and in 50 : 7-9 we can also read between the lines 
how much he has needed help to keep him from despair. 70 Finally, 
in this passage (50:4 £f.), and particularly in 52 : 13—53 : 12, all 
the misery of his unfortunate past, of his disgraceful ruin and 
subsequent dishonorable life among the heathen, finds its com¬ 
plete expression. 

When viewed in this light, the relation of 42:18®. to what 
precedes seems perfectly simple and unobjectionable. In vss. 
1-7 the activity of the servant in his calling is portrayed; every¬ 
thing is represented as taking place in the future, and the climax 
is reached in his becoming the light of the heathen. The eyes 
of the blind shall be opened , the captives are to be released from 
prison. 71 This is followed in vss. 10 ff. by an exhortation to a song 
of triumph in which Yahweh’s victory is celebrated, and in vss.i4®. 
by an expression of Yahweh’s impatience to see this triumph 
speedily realized. The (innocently) blind are assured of safe 
guidance, while those who defiantly cling to their idols (which 
by no means refers to all those still living in heathendom) are 
to be put to shame. Then, in vs. 18, there comes a call to the 

69 Vs. efo expresses, by way of contrast, his present better insight, and is in no sense 
a continuation of the statement of his former thoughts which begins with VVTOfct “Ofctt. 

^Smend asks, p. 257: Where in the past could the Israel have been found which 
would have patiently endured the abuse and scorn of the world while proclaiming the 
truth to the heathen f It must be remembered that up to this song at least the preach¬ 
ing of the servant has consisted largely of that patience which is here praised, and, 
above all things, that here too that which is described as past is really future. 

71 Yahweh most probably remains the subject of the infinitives in vs. 7, and the 
blind and captive are the heathen who are to receive the light. 
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blind and deaf. And not until now does it become apparent 
that none is more completely blind and deaf than this same ser¬ 
vant through whose agency all these deeds are to be accom¬ 
plished. He neither heeds nor understands the purpose for 
which he has been called, nor yet the reason of his suffering. 
Thus the hearer is transported from the glorious future to the 
far different present, and now, in chap. 43, begins anew the work 
of making faint-hearted Israel willing and able to fulfil its mis¬ 
sion. I cannot comprehend why Deutero-Isaiah should in con¬ 
sequence deserve the reproachful title of “ the strangest writer in 
the world,” 72 who does not by a single syllable, or by any varia¬ 
tion of tense, indicate that here he has in mind the present and 
there the future. But are not all the tenses in 42: 1-4 and 
14-17 future, and in vss. 6 f. and 21 perfect, wherever the old 
calling is referred to ; and perfect again in vss. 22, 24 f., where 
Israel’s deliverance to suffering and bondage is mentioned ? In 
vs. 19 the nominal clauses IV etc., show that the present is 
meant, while in vs. 20 Duhm himself by accepting the perfect 
rPfcp draws a distinction between past experiences and continued 
failure to make proper use of them. Wherein the author has 
blundered in this matter is, in fact, impossible to discover. And, 
moreover, in vs. 19 he says expressly: “Who is so deaf as my 
messenger whom I will se 7 id” n Surely this could not refer more 
unmistakably to the calling of the servant in vs. 1, “he shall 
carry forth religion to the heathen,” nor could it call attention 
more plainly to the contradiction existing between the servant’s 
appointed mission and his present conduct. Not often in the 
history of exegesis have clear waters been so unwisely made tur¬ 
bid as has been done by the assertion of the inharmoniousness 
of vss. 18 ff. with vss. 1-4. If those who have created for them¬ 
selves the conception of the servant as an individual are deter¬ 
mined tenaciously to cling to it, then there is no other recourse 
than the knife of criticism, and the foregoing evidences for the 
opposite view must also be forcibly removed. 74 

** Duhm, p. 292. 

^Translating it as a present does not help the matter. 

7 * I should not like to overlook entirely a counter-argument to which Sellin attaches 
great importance. He says (p. 108) concerning 43:10: “If in this passage anyone 
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Let us return now to 42:1, where the servant of the “ songs ” 
is first introduced. How is he introduced ? I find the generally 
prevalent view most forcibly expressed by Laue; 75 still he may 
reasonably be taken as the representative of all. 44 Everyone,” 
so he says, “who carefully reads the Ebed-Yahweh-passages 
must be struck with the fact that in them the Ebed is spoken of, 
it is true, but that this Ebed appears amnyynously. With unmis¬ 
takable certainty Deutero-Isaiah applies to Israel and Jacob 
(Isa. 41:8, etc.), i. e. y to the people as a whole , the honorary 

title Ebed.In other words: so much must be conceded, 

namely, that the Ebed passages do not claim to contain the same 
conception of the Ebed as does the rest of the book; they leave 
the reader free to form a different conception of the Ebed.” This 
cannot be for a moment admitted, for its exact opposite is true. 
When an author introduces a new designation, we rightly demand 
that, at the place where he first makes use of it, he shall 
adequately define and explain its meaning. But, having once done 
this, he may demand of the intelligent reader that the latter shall 
from this equation find for himself the value of x in the subsequent 
passages, that is to say, that he shall understand this designation 
wherever it may afterward occur, in the sense in which it was 
first explained ; no one can impose upon the author the obligation 
to repeat such explanation with every use of the term. Precisely 
so, in the first passage where the servant of Yahweh is men¬ 
tioned, in 41:8, Deutero-Isaiah has explained the appellation by 
“Israel” and “Jacob,” and by reference to Abraham’s calling 

is determined to ignore the fact that Deutero-Isaiah in his speeches sometimes draws 
a distinction between the servant and the people, then it simply shows how blind one 
can be made by preconceived opinions.” He interprets the verse, “Ye [my people] 
and my servant [the single great individual who is to spread abroad the knowledge of 
the thorah] are both my witnesses before the heathen,” and thinks that the other 
interpretation, “Ye [the people] are my witnesses and are my servant whom I have 
chosen,” is nonsense. But it is not nonsense, according to what we have just seen. 
Chap. 42 tells us that the servant is the one who has been called to work among the 
heathen. Therefore Israel is primarily Yahweh’s witness, that is, in a position to sup¬ 
port his cause; but, in the next place, Israel is also his servant, that is, called and obli¬ 
gated to this mission. The other advocates of the “songs” will scarcely care to avail 
themselves of this remark by Sellin. 

»P. 14. 
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has placed it beyond all doubt that the whole people of Israel as 
such is meant. If, therefore, he had thereafter used the name 
without the insertion of such definition, we as readers, should still 
have been in duty bound to interpret it according to his first 
explanation. To speak of an anonymous appearing of this 
servant would, even in this case, have been wide of the mark. 
But, in fact, Deutero-Isaiah repeats the explanation again and 
again — in 42 :19-22; 43 : 10; 76 44 :1,21; 45 -.4; 48 :20—and thus 
makes it still more inevitable that we should interpret in 
the same way the passages which contain no such explanation. 
Between the first and second passages, which I have just 
mentioned, and which are not separated by any great interval, 
comes the first 11 Ebed-Yahweh song,” and right after the last 
one the second song. How, then, can we speak of an anony¬ 
mous introduction of the servant ? It is simply a case of a 
circulus vitiosus: “ We have severed the Ebed-Yahweh songs from 
the context, and have assigned them to a different author; 
therefore the explanation given in those passages cannot hold 
good for him.” Even from the point of view of this theory 
it should rather be argued that, since the songs are inserted into 
the structure of the book, they ought to be interpreted, on the 
strength of 41:8, etc., not as speaking of an individual, but of 
the people of Israel. This would imply, either that the inter¬ 
polator— according to this theory — himself conceived them 
thus, or, at any rate, that he considered this explanation easily 
possible. Of the two ideas the former is decidedly the more 
probable. In either case we should have a very old testimony in 
support of our interpretation of the “ songs.” 

But let us make another and a closer examination of the 
songs themselves. If any doubt still remained, the wording of 
42: la would suffice to prove that the servant of 41:8 is meant, 
and none other. With “'TTQ compare “pfWQ in 41:8 ; 
with *Q compare -pnKCH in 41 :10. In the same way 

49:34 has a parallel in 41:9^; 49:1^ a parallel in 41:8,94; 
and 50:7-9 in 41:10 f. But the explanation itself, the name 
Israel, also occurs, as we have seen, in 49:3. Its excision from 

? 6 Cf note 74. 
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this verse springs from the determination to maintain another 
explanation. It is true that the text of the LXX in 42: i is 
claimed as a basis for this, it being asserted that, as in 42 : 1 
npr has crept in before “H35 and bfcOTIT before *HTQ, so it 
has undoubtedly happened in 49:3. If this were the case, 
we should still have to recognize in these added words a very 
old exegesis, and that, too, one which can be shown to be, at 
least essentially, correct. But we have seen that there is every 
reason to believe that bfcOUT is genuine in 49 : 3. And in 42 : 1 
the LXX has just as valid claims to correctness as the masso- 
retie text. On the whole, the vividly individualistic forms of 
expression in the passages under discussion have led, both in 
later antiquity and at the present day, much more to the mis¬ 
understanding that an individual must be meant, and it is not 
easy to believe that conversely the text should have been 
changed in favor of the opposite conception, the collective one. 
In all probability Hp?*’ and b&Ot 2 T in 42 : I are genuine. I have 
no doubt that this will be attacked on metrical grounds, but the 
excision of bfcOUD 1 ' in 49:3 interferes much more seriously with 
the meter. 

Finally, however, the name Israel has been preserved in 
the fourth song also, fortunately, by corruption or intentional 
alteration, protected against critical excision. The “ song ” 
begins in 52: 13 with the words, b^lDET PD!"!. No manner 

of twisting or turning will satisfactorily account for the word 
After the preceding passage has furnished us with a 
complete account of all the servant’s activity and experience, 
there remains no room for any other statement than that which 
from D*1T on is made no less than three times, namely, that 
the servant shall be exalted; least of all is there room for any¬ 
thing that could be expressed by V'DlZP . 77 Nor can we justify 
the presence of the three synonymous verbs in any other way 
than by assuming that DTT forms the conclusion of the first line, 
and that the other two reiterate the idea in climactic parallel. 
But with this arrangement, b^SllT becomes entirely impossible, 

77 This disposes also of Sellin’s explanation on the basis of Jer. 23 : 5 (p. 169), 
although the b^DUP may have been influenced from that source. 
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a fact which has prompted Duhm simply to strike out the word 
without giving a second thought to its possible origin. 78 The 
only thing that could naturally find a place directly before “HH2 
is a proper name. I venture to propose instead of b^STD" 1 simply 
b^TJT as the original reading of the text: “ Behold, Israel 
my servant shall be exalted, shall rise aloft, and shall stand very 
high. ’ Then the introduction corresponds to that in 42:1, 
and the order of words, “HS? b&Cfiir, to that in 44:1; and the 
placing over against each other of “the nation” and “the 
nations” at once becomes emphatic. I have not the slightest 
intention of using this textual emendation in support of the 
correct interpretation, or of basing anything upon it. But since 
the reference to the people of Israel has on all sides and in every 
passage proved to be the essential and only possible one, the 
probability in favor of this alteration certainly seems unusually 
strong; nor is it likely that anything simpler or more natural 
will suggest itself. Here, too, as elsewhere, especially in 53:8, 
the text has long had to suffer at the hands of those who 
adhere to a narrower interpretation, and who are willing to admit 
the possibility of such an exceedingly personal representation 
only in reference to an individual. This textual improvement, 
as we have seen, is not necessary to controvert the statement 
that the servant is nameless. But thereby it becomes probable 
that the name Israel was not lacking in the two songs in which 
the servant is introduced in the third person. In the two in 
which he appears in the first person the absence of the name is 
natural, and yet the author has in one of these (49: 3) intro¬ 
duced the name, so that 50:4 ff. alone does not contain it. 

In certain passages in which the servant of Yahweh is intro¬ 
duced in his own proper character, whether in the future, as in 42:1 
ff., or in the present, as in 49 :1 ff.; 50:4 ff., where he is himself 
the speaker, or in the past, his work already accomplished, as 
in 52 : 13—53 :12, the prophet, who is one of the most versatile 

He merely establishes the fact that in the LXX the translation for D'H"’ is 
lacking, and considers it possible that originally V©©* 1 may have been lacking 
instead, and that only through corrections has <rvrfi<rtu come to take the place of the 
word for DTP. It is altogether more probable that of these three entirely synony¬ 
mous words one was from the beginning left untranslated. 
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and vivid of prophetic writers, employs a manner of representa¬ 
tion of which he is particularly fond. In the very first chapter 
there are several examples of it side by side. In 40:3 the com¬ 
mand is already given for the construction of the miraculous 
pathway through the desert; in vs. 9 Zion, the bearer of glad 
tidings, already sees the approach, under Yahweh’s guidance, of 
the caravan which, according to 52:7 ff., still lies in the future. 
Again and again the prophet presents to the mind such vivid 
and strikingly realistic pictures of the salvation to come, only to 
turn again to the present, and by instruction, argument, and con¬ 
solation to renew the tedious work of overcoming the opposition 
of the faint-hearted and to lift up the community with which he 
has to deal to the heights of knowledge and of faith which in 
those vivid pictures of the future he has presented as already 
attained. And in this way, as Wellhausen ™ correctly says, 
Deutero-Isaiah uses the “Ebed-Yahweh songs” as themes for 
his sermons. But to see anything exceptional in this circum¬ 
stance, and on that account to attribute these themes to a dif¬ 
ferent author, simply means that one of the fundamental laws 
of Deutero-Isaiah’s rhetoric has been misunderstood. Not 
only are the sermons his own production, but often the themes 
also are his own. 


An insight into this relation of the “songs” to the context, 
especially to the passages which follow them, disposes also of 
another supposed proof against their composition by Deutero- 
Isaiah— the proof based upon metrical considerations. In no 
case can any importance be attached to it. Sellin passes it by 
without further comment, because frequent changes of meter 
occur also in Deutero-Isaiah’s other lyric passages. 80 Schian 
thinks that Duhm himSelf is not inclined to claim the change of 
meter as an argument for separating the first song from its con¬ 
text, particularly since he draws no conclusions from the same 

79 Israelitischc und jiidiscke Geschichte , erste Auflage, p. 117 ; cf also Cheynk, 
Introduction , p. 307. 

•° Sellin, p. 97. 
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circumstance in 42: 10 ff. and 44:23 ff. 8x Nevertheless, Kittel 8 * 
mentions the rhythm as one of the grounds for assigning the 
songs to another author. This is without warrant, for, in the 
first place, the change from the lyrical form to the sermon, with 
its longer lines, is in Deutero-Isaiah almost invariably accom¬ 
panied by a change of the rhythm. Duhm himself has proved 
this to be true for 40:1-11. Furthermore, the four “Ebed- 
Yahweh songs ” are by no means all written in the same measure ; 
on the contrary, the parallel lines of the trimeter movement, 
which are typical of the other three songs, are in 50:4 ff. 
replaced, according to Duhm’s own evidence, by Langverse , 
or halting Kina-verses, of which Deutero-Isaiah is so fond. 
Finally, it may be mentioned that the meter of those other 
three songs is found a number of times in other parts also of 
Deutero-Isaiah. By way of illustration, 41:17-20, in close 
proximity to 42:1-4, will suffice. There Duhm himself 
acknowledges that the four-line stanza and the trimeter move¬ 
ment recur as regularly as in any one of the “ songs.” 

Is it necessary still to discuss the linguistic characteristics 
of the songs ? In this direction Schian has conducted a some¬ 
what detailed investigation, which has been criticised and supple¬ 
mented by Selling The result in no wise favors the excision of 
the four songs and their assignment to a single author. For in 
regard to the first three Schian admits that the use of language 
is identical with that of Deutero-Isaiah,® 4 while in the fourth, 
with H. Ewald, he believes that he has proved that there is an 
entirely different style. This, of course, leads him to assign 
53:2 ff. to a third author, a view which, if correct, overthrows 
Duhm’s entire theory. Sellin, on the contrary, correctly main¬ 
tains that, in view of the great divergency of contents, the 
language of 52:13—53: 12 also exhibits as close a correspond¬ 
ence with that of the rest of the book as could be expected. 
The reader who has once been convinced of the correct 

11 Pp.4f. 

**Commentar , p. 379. 

Pp. 111 f. 

•*So also Laue, p. 7. 
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interpretation of the servant will no longer be misled by the first 
somewhat strange impression made by the passage. It goes 
without saying that on the first and <?nly occasion on which the 
author introduces the heathen and assigns a long speech to them, 
he should, to the utmost extent of his ability, give a special 
coloring to his forms of expression. 

I think I have now adequately considered and controverted 
all, or nearly all, individual arguments in favor of the isolation of 
the “ Ebed-Yahweh songs/’ and against their interpretation in 
accordance with and as a part of the entire book, and in har¬ 
mony with it. I do not flatter myself that I have thereby suc¬ 
ceeded in convincing my opponents. When the mind has once 
become thoroughly permeated with the idea that a first impres¬ 
sion is correct, the mental vision becomes so acute that it sees 
a thousand different arguments in support of that first impres¬ 
sion. But, for the most part, these arguments are so imponderable 
that they cannot be submitted to the test of logical reasoning. 
This is true alike when the initial observation is unquestion¬ 
ably correct and when it is utterly false. Of all the prophetic 
books, Isa., chaps. 40-55, is probably the most unified, and the 
one which contains the best arrangement of subjects and cli¬ 
max of ideas. But under the influence of the preconceived 
opinion which I have been opposing, it has become customary 
to demand a consistency, a transparency and unity of ideas, 
which is nothing less than unreasonable to demand in a pro¬ 
phetical book. The writer, who is suffered to retain the name 
Deutero-Isaiah, is finally pinned down to a single thought in 
a single form of expression, which he must repeat everywhere, 
and beyond which he must nowhere venture. As a matter of fact, 
when along with the “ songs” everything has been removed that 
has any connection with them, there remains scarcely a shadow 
of that former creation, sparkling and overflowing with vitality, 
which we have before us in Isa., chaps. 40-55; and when we 
take a second look at the fragments which have been cut out on 
the ground that they are patches, we find superb passages alto¬ 
gether in Deutero-Isaiah’s characteristic style, beautiful in fresh¬ 
ness and fluency. Is it not a marvelous thing that they should 
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have come forth in such perfection, at second and third hand, from 
so involved a process ? I can only state my well-assured con¬ 
viction to the contrary, namely, that though there are in Isa., 
chaps. 40-55, many textual errors, no doubt, and many short 
interpolations, yet no extended passages from the pen of 
another author; and, furthermore, that in point of time every¬ 
thing in this book seems to occur before the expected home¬ 
coming, or, if this never came to pass, as Kosters and his 
followers judge, then before the time at which the prophet 
expected the joyeuse rentrte. As respects chaps. 52 f. and 
chaps. 54 f., all the fulness of the expected glory, as well as 
all the depth of the final disappointment, still lies in the future. 85 

But, on the other hand, it is only fair to show how little evi¬ 
dence has been demanded of the “ Ebed-Yahweh songs” that 
they had a separate existence before being received into our 
book. It is only a matter of four songs, of which none but the 
last reaches any considerable length. Now, it is certainly not 
incredible that a grateful nation or community might have 
sought to honor one of its heroes by dedicating to him a num¬ 
ber of songs, but in that case we should expect this community 
to be in them all the speaker, and give direct expression to its 
feelings. Instead of that, however, when we consider their 
brevity, we find in the songs an astonishing variety. In the 
first God is the speaker, in the second and third it is the mar¬ 
tyr himself, and only in the fourth does the community, which 
is supposed to be doing him honor throughout all the songs, 
take up the address. It surely cannot be the opinion of Duhm 
and his successors that the second and third songs were actually 
sung by the martyr himself. So that, by his introduction as the 
speaker, the scene of these two songs is manifestly laid ante¬ 
cedent to his death, while in the fourth he has already been 
raised from the dead. Now, in 50: 4-9 the hero of the songs 
is already able to tell of grievous sufferings which he has had to 
endure in the performance of his mission. Nevertheless, he 
counts on Yahweh’s assistance, and hopes to overcome all his 

8 $ This is directed especially against the first part of Kosters’ treatise, and also 
against Cheyne’s latest view. 
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enemies. In this hope he must have been disappointed, for, as 
we know from chap. 53, he afterward suffered martyrdom. His 
first period of suffering must have been followed by a second, 
which resulted in his death. Now, it is scarcely conceivable that 
just at this time, after his first and before his second experience 
of suffering, the grateful community should put the words of the 
song 50: 4 ff. into his mouth j 86 on the contrary, the only natural 
supposition, it seems to me, is that the whole cycle of songs 
was sung, if not after his resurrection, at least not until after his 
death. In that case we are dealing with entirely dramatic 
scenes, between which, however, important links are missing. 
The same applies to the second song, 49: 1 ff. Here we are look¬ 
ing back upon long periods of patient and impatient waiting, but 
as yet there is no mention of actual suffering. But now we come 
to the first song, 42 : 1 ff., in which Yahweh himself becomes the 
speaker. This is not in itself unprecedented in a song, unless, 
however, it occurs, as here, without any introduction whatever. 
We have, therefore, to suppose that this introduction has disap¬ 
peared, and with it no doubt the revelation of all the circum¬ 
stances bearing on the case, which would also have given us 
definite information as to the identity of the martyr and the 
conditions of his times. Thus the four songs, when once they 
have been severed from their connection with the context and 
attributed to one source, permit of interpretation only as iso¬ 
lated fragments of a very elaborate and extensive composition, 
which must have been cast in a more or less dramatic form. 
Now, this situation presents not the slightest difficulty to the 
adherents of this theory, because the imaginative faculty has 
unbounded play, and is able immediately to satisfy all further 
requirements the moment they make their appearance. But 
at least this one fact should be recognized and borne in mind 
that, when the songs are thus severed from their connection, the 
problem has by no means been solved, but only propounded. 

For this side of the question we have hitherto presupposed 
only the most uniform and undivided view, that is, the individu¬ 
alistic interpretation of all the four songs. How a still smaller 

86 And yet Sellin.p. 153, presupposes this as Duhm’s self-evident view. 
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number — according to Schian, for example, three, or even r 
according to Laue, only two— should exhibit such marked 
differences is still more difficult to understand. Still less am 
I able to comprehend how Kosters and Bertholet can deny the 
fundamental feature of the entire theory, the individualistic 
interpretation of the servant, and yet accept all its remaining 
conclusions. Equally incomprehensible is the reverse method 
of procedure adopted by Sellin, who entirely sanctions the 
individualistic interpretation, and, in fact, considerably enlarges 
its scope, while he refuses to assent to any of the other conclu¬ 
sions, and not only attributes the songs to Deutero-Isaiah, but is 
also able to harmonize them with the passages in which the 
servant has an altogether different significance. 

In whatever form or adaptation we may consider it, Duhm’s 
theory has not tended to remove existing difficulties, but con¬ 
stantly to create new ones. When we have once arrived at a 
conviction, which is not only possible, but even imperative, that 
the individualistic interpretation is unfounded and impracticable, 
and that the explanation of the conception of the servant 
expressly furnished by the author himself holds good for all 
passages, we must at once cast aside all those confusing auxili¬ 
ary hypotheses which have their origin hnd justification only in 
that false interpretation. We must rather learn to understand 
his figures from the author’s originality. As respects the isolated 
difficulties which then remain, we must recollect that the conflict 
of interpretations is a very old one, so ancient, in fact, that false 
interpretation has here and there actually influenced the form of 
the text. Various opinions may exist as to how many places show 
such influence; but however this question may be decided, we 
have no right on the strength of a word like the "W in 53:8, 
or of what some may consider the only possible explanation of 
49 :5 f., to reject the interpretation of the servant of Yahweh 
which is fully confirmed by its relation to the whole context. 
Only by holding fast to this interpretation shall we be able to 
arrive again at a right appreciation of this “evangelist of the 
Old Covenant,” who occupies an incomparably important position 
in preparing the way for the revelation of the New Covenant. 



CRITICAL AND HISTORICAL NOTES. 


THE DOUBLE TEXT OF TOBIT. 

CONTRIBUTION TOWARD A CRITICAL INQUIRY. 

The recent publication of the various texts of the apocryphal story 
of Ahikar has brought once- more into relief the duality that character¬ 
izes the tradition of so many of the books of the Old Testament in the 
Septuagint version. For it was not only found that Ahikar was a com¬ 
panion volume to Tobit, whose author had derived certain details in 
the story and teaching of his afflicted righteous man from another 
story of long-suffering virtue, but it was also found that the coinci¬ 
dence between the two works was greater or less according to the 
recension of the book of Tobit that was consulted. It was less in 
comparison with the Vatican text than it was with the Sinaitic. And 
this fact alone arouses the suspicion that the Sinaitic text of Tobit has 
in some respects priority, critically, over the text of the Vatican MS.; 
and it invites us to reexamine the divergent texts of the book of Tobit 
and find, if possible, a reason for their divergence. Suppose, for 
instance, that in editing the story of A ikar, from which Tobit can be 
shown to have borrowed, we find the names of certain famous Assyrian 
kings, and that these names appear also in the book of Tobit, but in a 
variety of spellings, it might reasonably be held that those texts of 
Tobit which give the names of the kings in the earliest form — that, viz., 
which is nearest to the Assyrian — have some sort of priority over those 
texts which exhibit a later spelling. It is true that this may only be a 
suspicion, but it is a suspicion that may set us on track of a demon¬ 
stration. 

Take, for example, the name of Esarhaddon; it appears in the 
Vatican text of Tobit as SaxepSovos, which is generally the spelling of 
the Sinaitic, except that the text betrays the existence of an earlier 
spelling SaxV&HS for we have the expression, M Sof>x«8°v°s j8a<riXca>$, 
and this spelling is confirmed in one case by the Alexandrian MS., which 
reads Sax«p8av. So far as this name goes, the evidence which it fur¬ 
nishes is against the superior antiquity of the Vatican text of Tobit, 
which has Grsecized the name of the Assyrian king. 

The same thing appears in the spelling of the name of Ahikar, to 
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whom Tobit frequently refers. There can be little doubt that the 
form *A x&xapos which is in the Vatican text is again a Graecized 
form, for we find in the Sinaitic text a form 'Ax«*op actually existing 
along with other intermediate spellings. That is, we begin to sus¬ 
pect that an earlier form has been edited away, and that the change 
has been more effectually made in the Vatican than in the Sinaitic 
text. 

When we pass from the spelling of the names to the actual texts, 
we find traces of similar phenomena. In the fourteenth chapter of 
Tobit we have the most famous of all the references to Ahikar, which 
was until recently quite inexplicable, and precisely in this passage 
the variation between the Vatican and the Sinaitic texts is conspicuous. 
We have to compare : 


<B) 

TtKVOVj l8e TL €1TOitJ(T€V ’A&X/i. ’A^UX- 
Xapo> Tip Opixj/avTL airrov, ws «k tov 
<f>a nos rjyaycv avrov tls to ctkotos teal 
ooa dvrairthiOKtv avnp • Kal ’A^ca^apov 
fxkv Iotoktcv, tKtivu) 81 to ivTanoSofia 
CLTTthoBir}, kcu avros Kart fir) tls to ar ko¬ 
tos' Mavaxroijs iTroCrjaev iXtijpoavwrjv, 
teal i<T<b$rj (K ira yl8os Oavarov V)S iirrf- 
avnp, *A8afx 8* ivtirtcrtv tls rrjv 
TrayiSa Kal dirioktro. 


(K) 

?8e, ttcll 8 lov, oaa Na 8 afi irroirjartv 
*A^ciKop<o Tip iKOpaj/avTi avrov, ov\l 
£(2>v KarrfV£\6r) tls ttjv yrjv ; Kai airc8a>- 
kcv 6 Otos ttjv IrifiLav Kara vpocnoTrov 
avrov- Kal i£r}\ 6 tv tls to <f><os *A^tKa- 
pos , Kat NaSa/3 tlarjXOtv tls to ctkotos 
tov cdCivos on l^rj-njcrtv duroKTctvat 
% A\tCKapov. iv np irotrjoai p.t i\tr)po- 
crxvrjv i£r)\dev Ik rrjs irayl 80 s tov Oav a- 
tov 17 ? tirrj^tv avnp NaSa^S, Kat NaSa/3 
tirtatv tls rrjv iraytSa tov Oavarov Kal 
dirwXtotv. 


Now, without going over the differences in detail, and correcting 
the individual errors, we may say that there are expansions in the 
Sinaitic text, which are explained by the actual story of Ahikar, with 
regard to his quasi-sepulture under his own house, and these expan¬ 
sions could not easily have been made without a direct dependence 
upon the text of Ahikar. There is thus a good probability that they 
are primitive features of the book of Tobit, the author of which has 
been shown to know and use that earlier legend. But if this be the 
case, we are face to face again with the problem as to the relative 
value of the two divergent recensions of Tobit, and we start upon an 
inquiry into the relative merits of the two recensions with something of 
a predilection for the Sinaitic form of telling the story. 
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But here we must move very cautiously, for a little further exam- 
ination shows that it is not a very simple problem, nor is the evidence 
all one way. For instance, in Tobit, chap. 4, after the old man has 
given instructions to his son to bury him, he proceeds with a short dis¬ 
course on ethics, which ought to be headed “The Teaching of Tobit,” 
for it is a veritable AiSaxy and may be compared with that which is 
named after the apostles. The antiquity of this inserted tract is evi¬ 
dent from the close parallelism between itself and the Teaching of 
Ahikar, whole sentences of which it incorporates. That which is bor¬ 
rowed by Tobit trom Ahikar ought certainly to be a part of the 
original draft of Tobit; but the curious thing is that the whole, or 
almost the whole, of the Teaching is absent from the Sinai tic recension. 
Fortunately there are opening and closing fragments of the Teaching 
still existing, which show that it must once have stood in the Sinaiti- 
cus; such sentences as 

Tob. 4:5, 7rocras tos rjfxipa^ c rov, Tnu&ov, tov Kvpiov fjivrjfxovevt, 

Tob. 4:19, *ai vw, TraihCov, fj.VTjfiovevc ras evroXas ravras, *at prj e£aAci< fiOrj- 
rwarav Ik rrj s KapStas <rov, 

are sufficient to show that a series of ethical instructions once stood in 
the Sinaitic text, and such ethical matter must have been parallel in 
some points with that we find in the Vatican. If the Sinaitic text had not 
presented the broken fragments which betray excision, we should have 
been tempted seriously to lower the value of that recension on account 
of the omission of matter which was clearly of the earliest type. But as 
the omission was deliberate, the value of the recension in what was not 
omitted is not necessarily lowered. We can, however, see how compli¬ 
cated a matter the tradition of these early documents often becomes, and 
how careful one has to be not to draw too rapid conclusions. 

Another reason for caution lies in the consideration that, even if 
the Sinaitic recension has certain suggestive signs of superior antiquity, 
it does not follow that these are in evidence as regards the excellence 
of the whole of the text. It might, for example, be the result of the 
revision of the Greek text by a Hebrew (or Aramaic) original, and in 
that case the revision would be redolent of antiquity, although made 
upon a possibly inferior Greek base. Something of this kind occurs 
in the book of Esther, and in many other parts of the Septuagint, 
where the readings of Aquila’s translation have been imported into 
either the margin or the text. They can generally be recognized either 
by the fact that they conform the text to the Hebrew, or by their 
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betraying peculiarities which are characteristic of Aquila.* Wherever 
such a Septuagint text has been revised into greater agreement with 
the Hebrew by means of Aquila’s version, the recension produced will 
have marks of superior antiquity, which may, however, be quite fal¬ 
lacious as far as the editing of the text of the Septuagint goes; for 
the archaic features may not be a part of the true Septuagint. 

These considerations may suffice to suggest to us the care with 
which it is necessary to proceed in estimating the value of the recen¬ 
sions of the book of Tobit. In fact, the recensions cannot be really 
evaluated until we have some idea of the causes which have led to their 
existence. 

We may confine ourselves, then, at first to the following statement: 
The book of Tobit, like so many other books of the Septuagint, exists 
in what appears to be a pair of distinct recensions, and in Tobit itself the 
recensions are so distinct that the editors are constrained to print one 
beneath the other, taking the Vatican text as the standard, and giving 
the Sinaitic text the alternative place. Certain peculiarities, to which 
we have drawn attention, suggest that the greater antiquity lies with 
the Sinaitic text; but whether this justifies us in giving it the place of 
honor, or in erecting it into a standard of reference, we must not too 
hastily decide. 

The problem is one which meets us elsewhere, and we need to 
know more about the meaning and causes of the divergence before we 
comnut ourselves to the special patronage of one or the other of the 
involved forms. 

Now, instead of beginning, as might seem most natural, with the 
printed texts of Tobit, and reading them side by side, in order to 
determine how they stand in order of time and historical development, 
with a view to the further determination of the causes which produced 
recension B out of recension A, or the converse, or which produced 
them both from a lost type, I propose to try an independent method 
of inquiry somewhat less mechanical than that which is involved in the 
collation inter se of divergent types of text. 

We shall ask the question whether any earlier extracts exist from the 
book of Tobit which may be capable of identification with one of the 
published recensions rather than with the other. 

* For example, when in Esther 6 :1 the corrector K 0 * adds Xbyup to fipimfovpa, 
this is because the Hebrew has ; when in 6:2 the same corrector in the margin 
restores ypa<p4rra for a missing rd ypa^rra, he does this for a Hebrew 12*1 ; when 

in 6 : io he adds on the margin rageor Xa/Je *vp to tpdvfia icri, the inserted crvv shows 
that he is revising from Aquila; etc. 
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We begin with the simplest possible case, viz., the well-known 
dictum of Tobit with regard to the saving virtue of alms. This passage, 
“alms doth deliver from death,” is one that occurs twice in the Vati¬ 
can recension of the book of Tobit, first in the ethical tract which we 
have called the Teaching of Tobit (Tob. 4 : 10), and again in what 
may perhaps be called the Teaching of Raphael (Tob. 12: 8), when 
that mendacious angel gives the family of Tobit a farewell lecture on 
truth and charity. In the Sinaitic text the Teaching of Tobit is, as 
we have shown above, excised. Now, we have also shown that this 
sentence has a peculiar value in the text of Tobit, inasmuch as it is 
not merely a r6sum£ of Tobit’s own personal virtue, but is also an 
epitome of the ethical excellence of Ahikar; and we have pointed out 
that the famous dictum about salvation by almsgiving was, in the first 
instance, deduced from the supposed historical adventures of the Sage 
of Nineveh. This is admitted in the dying words of Tobit (Tob. 14 :10), 
that “Manasses (*.*., Ahikar) gave alms'and was saved from the snare 

of death.Consider, my son, how almsgiving .... delivereth.” 

It is certain, then, that the sections on almsgiving belong to the first 
form of Tobit. If the Sinaitic recension has failed to present the 
words in Tob. 4: 10, it is because a deliberate abbreviation has been 
made at this point of the book, an abbreviation which, as we have 
shown above, is betrayed by the fragments which the excisor did not 
completely cut away. 

Let us now consider one or two authorities who quote the famous 
dictum. We begin with the last chapter of the epistle of Polycarp (extant 
only in Latin). Polyc. 10 : “. . . . mansuetudinem domini alterutri 
praestolantes, nullum despicientes. Cum possitis benefacere, nolite dif- 
ferre quia eleemosyna de morte liberat.” A comparison of this with the 
Tobit passages shows that it is taken, not from the Teaching of Raphael, 
but from the Teaching of Tobit (Tob. 4: 10). For in this section we 
have the parallel instructions to despise and overlook no one (p.rj 
<t>0oveoan 0 aov 6 6<f>0a\fia$ tv r<§ noitiv crc iXtrjfUHrvvrjv koI prj Awoarpi^ys to 
rrpoaanrov aov Atto ttovtos Hramov): to do good according to our ability 
(ok croc vvdp\€i Kara to irkrjOos votrjaov i( avruiv i\er)p.oavvrjv) , which latter 
instruction refers, at first sight, rather to the extent of gifts than to the 
time of bestowing them ; as if it were merely a repetition of Ik twv 
virapxpvTwv aov in vs. 7. On turning, however, to Gal. 6 :10, we sus¬ 
pect that St. Paul has been at work on the same ethical rule, for he 
says : ok Kaipov fyo/Acv, which interprets cue croc inrdpxu in a temporal 
sense, adds a qualifying clause, “but especially to the household of 
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faith,” which suggests that he is modifying a previously existing rule; 
and significantly omits the statement about the saving power of alms¬ 
giving, which would have vitiated the whole of his argument to the 
Galatians. 

If, then, Polycarp has been quoting Tobit, as is undoubtedly the 
case, the balance of the argument is in favor of a quotation from the 
Teaching of Tobit, and not from the Teaching of Raphael. And if 
there is any ground for our suspicion that St. Paul has also been using 
Tobit (which must certainly have been a part of his library), it is to the 
earlier chapters of Tobit that his loan must be referred, and not to the 
later. 

Unfortunately, even if the argument were better reinforced than it 
is (for there is still something to be desired in that direction), we are 
not much farther on in the criticism of the Tobit texts. We cannot 
say much in favor of the Vatican text, in view of the evident excision 
of the corresponding matter in the Sinaitic recension. 

Let us turn, in the next place, to the second epistle of Clement, 
where in the sixteenth chapter we find as follows: 2 Clem., ad Cor. y 

16 : koAov ovv iXtrjp-ocrvvrj u>s ptravoia d/xaprtas* Kptiarcrtov vrjxmu 1 TTpocrtv^^, 
iXcyjpocrvvTj St dp<f>ortp(ov‘ dydirrf KaXvrrrtt irXfjOos d/xaprtu>v, irpo<rtv)(Yj St 
Ik KaXrjs trwaSiJo-cos iic Bavdrov pvtrai. puucdpuy » iras 6 tvptdtl ? tv tovtois 
irXrjprp' IXtrjpxHTvvq yap Kov^>ixrp.a apapruv; yCvtra 1. In this Clement is 
clearly following Tobit, for all the key-words of the Tobit teaching are 
here. We catch at once the refrain of iXtripxxruinrj U Oavarov pvtr at, 
although the writer has evaded the statement and corrected it. He 
has substituted “prayer” for “alms,” and has made an apologetic 
modification that “alms” is an alleviation of “sin,” though not exactly 
its ransom. He has, however, left uncorrected or half-corrected a 
statement of the relative rank (speaking soteriologically) of prayer, 
fasting, and alms. It is clear that they came to him in the order 
(reckoned from greatest to least): alms, fast, and prayer. 

Without any reference to the actual sources from which he derives, 
we might infer that he was using a doctrine that prayer is good, but 
fasting is better, and alms is best of all; for alms doth deliver from 
death. He corrects this (1) by exchanging “prayer” and “alms” in 
the opening and closing sentences, but still leaves the uncorrected 
middle statement that “ alms is best of all; ” and, to avoid further 
misunderstanding, he adds the precept that it is love which is the 
real atonement. This last sentence was almost certainly not in his 
sources. 
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Now let us turn to his sources in the book of Tobit. A moment’s 
investigation will show that it is not from the Teaching of Tobit, 
which is only ethical, and, except in a historical sense, is not soteriologi- 
cal. Turning to the Teaching of Raphael, we find the very same 
attempt to estimate the relative value of prayer, fast, and alms. The 
two recensions stand as follows: 


tob. 

Vatican text. 

ayaOov irpoocvyr) p. era vrprrtias Kal 
i\€vjfxo(rvvr]S kcu 8iKcuocrvvr)S' &ya$ov 
to oXCyov fiera Bucauxrvvrp rj ttoXv 

fJLtTCL dSlKtaS- KaXoV TTOirjtTCU (XtTjflO- 

(Tvvtjv rj Orjvavptorat xpwtov. iktrjfio- 
avvrj €K Oaydrov pvtrcu, Kal avrrj 
arroKaOapiti 7ratrav afxapriav oi ttolovv- 
tcs iXcrjp.ocrvva's Kal St/caicxrums rrXrjcr- 
Brjcrovrai ^torjq. 


2:8. 

Sinaitic text. 

dya#ov Trpoorev^ ptra &Xr}0€ tas kcu 
<Xerjuoavvrj /xcra BiKcuocrvvrp; paXXov 
rj 7 rXovros ptra dBiKiav koXov rroajaat 
iXer)/xocrvv7]v paXXov rj Brjaavplaai XP V ~ 
o-tov. iX€rjp.o<rvvrj «ic Oavarov pv ctcu, 
kcu avrrf &rroKa0axp€L rraxrav apapriav. 
ol 7rotovvT€s iXcrjpocrvvrjv xopraxrOrjvov- 
rcu £un}s. 


Here, then, we have a concrete instance of the variation in the two 
recensions, which we are able to test by reference to a second-century 
quotation. And we notice (i) that the quotation in Clement is not to 
be dismissed with the word memoriter , for there is matter in it which 
has disappeared from both the Vatican and Sinaitic recensions, but 
was once a part of the text of Tobit. We turn to Holmes and Parsons, 
and find that the Zittau Codex (No. 44), with its companion, the 
Ferrara Codex (No. 106), have the reading : Kal cXcrjp.oorvwrj ftcra SiKaio- 
(rvvrjs \nr€p Ap<f> 6 repa- Kpiurcrov rroitlv iXcrjpoo-vvrjV rj Orjcravpt^tLv xpvcriov. 

Here we have the missing words of Clement [tAe^oo-uny] 84 apufroriptov. 
They have been suspected by us to be primitive, independently of MSS. 
authority, and here is the attestation. These words, then, are not due 
to Clement quoting from memory, and expanding and modifying his 
quotation, but to the text that Clement quotes. Behind the second 
epistle of Clement there lies a text of the Septuagint of an earlier type 
than that of either the Vatican or the Sinaitic codex. (2) Our next obser¬ 
vation is that the pseudo-Clementine quotation invites us to restore the 
virtues in the upward order: prayer, fast, alms, so as to affirm that 

Prayer is a good thing; 

Fasting is better than prayer; 

Almsgiving is better than both. 

This shows that we must correct away the refinement of BX-rfluas 
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in the Sinaitic recension; the Vatican text is here the better, and 
is supported by Clement of Alexandria, who quotes the opening 
sentence with the slight variation : vyareta fitra rrpoaev^ (Clem. Alex., 
p. 791). 

Beyond this I do not know that we can affirm much with regard to 
the relative value of the recensions. It appears that a primitive 
Hebrew or Aramaic np 1 £ has been translated doubly by i\€rjfw(rvvrj 
teal SiKcuocrvvT]. If this be primitive, then the expression, ikcrjfioawr^ 
Kal SucaiofTvvrp, of the Vatican text is earlier than iXcrjfioavurj pera Succuo- 
<rw7$ of the Sinaitic text, which is a modification of it, whose motive 
is found in the previous vpoaevxrj pera vrjareCaq. Lower down the 
Sinaitic recension has the simple rendering, iXerjfiotrvvriv for iXcrjfiocrvvas 
Kal SiKaxoavvas. This may be a later correction, though the matter is 
far from certain. 

Both the texts are strikingly Hebraistic in their use of the positive 
KaXbv and AyaOov for the Hebrew where the proper translation was 
KpcCacrwv. Clement’s epistle has the opening ko\6v, but changes to 
KptLtrcruiv later on ; he may, however, have simply improved the language 
of his text, and we must not infer that the primitive translation had 
anything except a positive adjective.* 

So far, then, as the study of the single instance has taken us, we 
may say that the Vatican and Sinaitic recensions are closely connected 
inter se, with perhaps a slight presumption in favor of the superior 
antiquity of the former; but both of them appear to fall short of an 
accurate presentation of the text of the Septuagint. 

We have devoted a good deal of attention to this passage from 
Pseudo-Clement, because of the importance of its evidence. The 
writer is certainly working from a Greek text, and therefore his evi¬ 
dence is valuable for the LXX. If the results are not very striking, 
they are not wholly valueless. We shall now turn to a much more 
remarkable case, which involves an extended quotation between Tobit 
and an early Hebrew or Aramaic writer, which will verify completely 
for us the suggestions as to the Semitic origin of the book of Tobit, 
and throw light upon the character of its primitive text. 

The book of Jubilees has come down to us in Latin and in Ethiopic, 
both of which are derived from a lost Greek text; but behind the lost 

2 As long as modem revisers are allowed to present us in the New Testament with 
Hebraizing logia in such words as, “He will say, the old is good,” and modem divines 
preach sermons on the text thus emended, we must not be surprised at the roughness 
of early texts of the LXX. 
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Greek text there lies a lost Hebrew original, of which fragments have 
come down to us in the Midrashim. This lost Hebrew book was a 
“haggadic commentary on Genesis, important as being the chief and 
practically sole monument of legalistic pharisaism belonging to the 
century immediately preceding the Christian era.” 3 

In the twenty-seventh chapter of the book of Jubilees we find the 
account of the departure of Jacob for Mesopotamia. The domestic 
scene is presented to us by the commentator, who dilates upon the 
tears of Rebecca at the loss of her son. Isaac comforts her with argu¬ 
ments of masculine wisdom, and Jacob is sent away with an abundance 
of paternal benedictions. 

Now, there is nothing unnatural in such a piece of haggada at such a 
point; it is the common ground for story-tellers, whether in the East 
or West, an obvious expansion for which Shakespeare furnishes an 
agreeable and playful imitation in Launce’s soliloquy on leaving 
home. 4 But obvious though the haggada may be—for Rebecca with 
dry eyes or untold tears is not to be thought of — it is by no means an 
obvious thing that the departure of Jacob for Mesopotamia should be 
told in precisely the same terms as the departure of Tobias for Media; 
and we proceed to draw out the coincidences between the two accounts 
and to explain, if possible, their interdependence. 

The following is the Latin text of the passage in question: “ Et 
emisit Isac Jacob, et abiit in Mesopotamiam ad Laban filium Bathuel 
Syri, fratrem Rebeccae matris Jacob. Et factum est quando abiit in 
Mesopotamiam, contristatus est spiritus Rebeccae post Jacob filium 
suum et flevit. Et dixit Isac ad Rebeccam, Soror, noli flere Jacob 
filium meum, quoniam in pace ibit et in pace rediet. Et Deus excel- 
sus custodiet eum ab omni malo et erit cum ipso et non derelinquet 
eum omnibus diebus. Quoniam scio ego quod dirigentur omnes viae 
ejus in omnibus, in quibus iter faciet, quousque revertatur ad nos in 
pace, et videbimus eum cum pace. Noli ergo timere de illo, soror 
mea, quoniam in via recta est et erit perfectus vir [et] verax et non 
derelinquetur : noli flere ! Et consolabatur Isac Rebeccam pro Jacob 
filio suo et benedixit eum.” 

We will now examine the parallel passages in Tobit, premising that 
the wailing of Anna and consolation of Tobit occur twice over, once 

3 Charles, Book of Jubilees , p. ix. 

4 “ My mother weeping, my father wailing, my sister crying, our maid howling, 
our cat wringing her hands, and all our house in a great perplexity.” 

— “Two Gentlemen of Verona,” Act II, sc. 3. 
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when Tobias departs and later on in the story when his mother sug¬ 
gests that he will never return : 

TOB. 5 : 18—6 : la. 

Vatican Text. Sinaitic Text. 

ftcXavo'ev 8k * Awa rj prj-rqp avrov /ecu /cat CKXavaev tj prjrrjp avrov /ecu 

cTirev irpos To/ySetr . elircv irpos TwfittO . 

/ecu elircv avry Ta/ySctr Xoyov fye, /cal el/rev avr^ M77 Xoyov €\e f vytcuvwv 
& 8 cX<f>rj * vytatvo/v Mevtrerat, /cal 01 nopevcreTai to iratBtov fjpwv /cal vytat- 

6 <f> 0 aXpoC orov o\j/ovTcu avrov ayy eXos vo/v eXevcrerat irpos 17pas /cal 01 o<f>OaX- 

yap dya 0os <ruvirop€v<rerai avrtp kou evo- pot aov oif/ovrax iv tt} If pipq. 7} 8v iXOrj, 

hinBrpTvrai t) 080s avrov, kcu \nro<rrpaf/ti irpos ere vytatvo/v* pi) Xoyov «^e, p^ 

vytatvo/v. kcu iiravtraTO /cXatovcra. <f>o/ 3 ov ntpi avrtuv, d 8 cA<j>rj- ayyeXos yap 

dyaflos trvveXevcrerat avrtp, kcu evo8to- 
$rj(T£Tai rj 680s avrov, Kal vrro(TTptyu 
vytatvo/v. Kal icrCyrfa-tv KXatovcra. 

TOB. 10 : 4-6. 

Vatican Text. Sinaitic Text. 

etirev 8k avrtp 1} ywij, *Attu/Xcto to Kae "Awa 17 yvv^ avrov Xryet ’Airto- 
muStov , 8tdrt icexpovuctv Kal rfp^aro Xero to itcuBlov pov /cal ovKtri virdp\ei 

QprjVfZv avrov Kal etirev Ov pc Act pot, iv rots £o/trtv. kcu rjp£aro kXolUiv Kal 

tckvov, on dcfnjKa crc to ^>a>s tu/v Oprjvtiv irepl rov vtov avr^s Kal etirev 

otfrOaXputv pov; kcu To>/ 3 clr Xcyet Ovai pot, tckvov, on d<f>rjKa tre rropev- 

uvrrj Stya, p^ Xoyov vy tat vet. kcu ft? vat ro ^o/s rwv 6 <f> 6 aXp£jv pov. kcu 

etirev avrtp 2 tya, pij rrXava pe* dirto- To>y 8 el 0 eXeyev avry 2 tya, p^ Xoyov 

Xero to xatStov pov. i\i, &BtX<ftrj, vytatvet* kcu paXa irept- 

tnratrpos avrots tycveTo Ikci, Kal 6 
dvOpunros o woptvOtls peT* avrov intrros 
icrnv kcu els ro/v &8cX<f>u>v fjpwv prj 
Xvirov irepl avrov, dBeXcfyij, 17817 irape- 
orcu. 

And to these two accounts of Anna’s laments over her son must be 
added a previous sentence relating to the farewell of Tobias: 

tob. 5 : 16, 17. 

Vatican Text. Sinaitic Text. 

kcu in irpoaSrproi trot eVt rov purdov, kcu imvpoaOyjam trot r<p ptcr0<p. kcu 
&xv vyteuvovres iirurrpi^/rjrc. evBoKrprav etirev avrtp ort Ilopevcropat per’ avrov 
ovru/s* kcu etirev irpos To»y8tav ^Erotpos kcu p^ fofirjByv vytatvovre? direXev- 

ytvov irpos r^v 88ov* kcu cvoBoiOtirjrc. cropeBa kcu vyicuvovres imarpepopev 
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KCU YfTOLfXCUTtV 6 VIOS aVTOV TOL TTpOS T7)V 
&8ov kcu ehrev 6 irarrjp avrov JJopcvov 
fiera rov dvOpwrov. 6 8« iv tc£ ovpav<j> 
olkCjv foot evo8(ti<rc i ryv o8ov v/jlwv, kcu 
6 ayyckos avrov (TvvTroptvOrjrw vpXv. 


irpos <re, Stori tj 6809 dv^aAifc. kcu 
clircv avrtp EvAoyux am ycvouro , d8cX<^c. 
kcu eKaAccrev tov vlov avrov kcu cTttcv 
avra) IlaiSiov, krolpuaxrov rd irpos ttjv 
68ov kcu «f£eA.0€ ftcra rot) &8cA<f>ov <rov, 
kcu 6 0cos 6 ev r<o ovpavw Stacrwcrat 
v/xa? CKCt Kat dtroKaracrrqcTaL vpas irpos 
cpc vyccuvovTas, kcu 6 ayycAos avrov 
crwoScixrcu v/uuv /tera ovyryjpCas, rrai- 
8iov. 


Comparing the lamentation in Tobit with that in the book of Jubilees, 
we are struck with the similarity of the language. Each of the old 
gentlemen addresses his wife as sister; each of them enjoins his com¬ 
panion not to weep, predicts going in peace and returning in peace, 
promises that her eyes shall see him again. This general resemblance 
is so conspicuous that we can pick up for almost every word in the Vati¬ 
can text of Tob. 5 :18 ff., printed above, an exact parallel in the Latin 
of Jubilees, as follows : 


$k\o.v(tcv 8£ *Awa 

xal chrcv avrrj Tw/Jcit M 77 \6yov ^c, 
a8cA</»;. vyuuvwv iAevoerai 
xal oi 6<f>daApol crov dipavrcu avrov 
kcu €vo8(o9rj(TcraL rj 080s avrov 
kcu V 7 ro<rr popcc vywuva>t 


= et ftevit 

= et dixit Isac ad Rebeccam: noli 
flere, soror , quoniam in pace ibit 
— et videbimus eum cum pace 
= dirigentur omnes vice ejus 
= in pace rediet 


The coincidence between the two accounts is so striking that they can 
hardly be regarded as independent. But if this be so for the text as it 
occurs in the Vatican Codex, the coincidence is much more strongly 
brought out in the Sinaitic text. Here we have for vyicuvwv lAcvo-crai 
the more correct vyuuvwv 7 ropcvcrercu (= in pace ibit), the addition ro 
TrcuStov tjpibv which stands for filium meum in Jubilees, and the parallels: 

kcu ot o<f>9a\poi crov 6\j/ovrai h rrj ~ quousque revertatur ad nos in pace 
’fjpipcjL jj &v l\$rj irpos crc vyuuvwv et videbimus eum cum pace 

jxrj <f>o/3ov ircpl avrov , <£8c\<f>rj — noli ergo timere de illo , soror mea 


Moreover, it is the Sinaitic text that explains some of the perplexing 
sentences in Jubilees. Tobit says : “Quoniam in via recta est et erit 
perfectus vir [et] verax et non derelinquetur ; noli flere.” The mean¬ 
ing of this is obscure; Tobias is said to be in the right way, which 
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presumably means a safe way; but what is meant by saying that he is to 
be a perfect man, true, and not forsaken, is not clear. When, how¬ 
ever, we find that in Tob. 5:16 the angel says, “ We shall go in peace 
and return in peace, Sri i) 080s dafaXys” we catch the meaning of 
Tobias* being in the right way. And when in Tob. 10:4 ff. we find 
Tobit arguing that “ the man who has gone with him is moros and is 
one of our brethren; therefore do not grieve,” we have the key to the 
words “ vir verax et non derelinquetur ; noli flere” 

Enough has been said to show the close connection between the 
Sinaitic Tobit and the text of Jubilees; they cannot any longer be 
regarded as independent. One of them has been borrowing from the 
other. Now, whichever way the dependence is, whether of Tobit on 
Jubilees or of Jubilees on Tobit, we are almost forced to admit that 
the loan was made in Hebrew or Aramaic; for the common matter 
belongs to the book of Jubilees in the original, and therefore, if 
borrowed by Jubilees, was borrowed in Hebrew or Aramaic; or, if it 
was borrowed by Tobit, the loan would have to be referred to the 
earliest stage of the textual history, since it has affected both the 
leading recensions, though one of them does not show the same phe¬ 
nomenal coincidences as the other ; that is, it is the underlying Hebrew 
Tobit that is responsible for the peculiar expressions in the Vatican 
and Sinaitic texts. 

The question, then, is : Which author (Tobit or Jubilees) borrowed 
the terms of the other? There is nothing a priori against literary 
imitations of a previous author by Tobit; rather, we have shown how 
ready the writer of Tobit was to appropriate incidents and ideas in 
the tale of Ahikar. And certainly the situation of Tobit going to 
Media is so like that of Jacob leaving for Mesopotamia that, if the 
writer of Tobit had known the haggadic expansion in Jubilees, he 
might very well have turned it to a useful literary end by working the 
separate sentences into the framework of his book. 

It seems, however, pretty clear that the borrowing is the other way; 
for many of the expressions which constitute the borrowed matter are 
characteristic of Tobit. When Tobit calls his wife sister, we find 
Raguel in Tob. 8:16 using the same term of endearment to his wife 
Edna; and when Tobias prays for Sara and himself, he calls her “ this 
my sister/* and addresses her in a similar manner. The peculiar 
address comes, then, from the novelist, and not from the commentator. 

The same thing might almost have been inferred from the way in 
which the perfectly natural statement of Tobit that Azarias is “ a trusty 
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man ” appears in the book of Jubilees in the form that Jacob is vir 
verax (ZvOpunros irioros). The point of the remark is that Azarias is 
able to take care of Tobias, and not that Jacob is able to take care of 
himself. We infer, then, that Jubilees has expanded from the Hebrew 
(or Aramaic) Tobit. 

From this there follows at once a number of important conclusions. 

First of all it follows that either the Sinaitic Tobit is nearer to the 
original Hebrew, and so is the better recension, or else it has been cor¬ 
rected from the Hebrew (or some version depending on the Hebrew) 
so as to present a better text than that of the Vatican text, though not 
necessarily a better text of the Septuagint. It is difficult to believe that 
the Vatican recension is a mere abbreviation of the Sinaitic, yet the 
continual agreements in rendering are such as to require a common 
Greek original; so it seems almost necessary to infer that the Sinaitic 
version of Tobit is a reconstruction of an existing text into closer har¬ 
mony with the Hebrew. 

Neither of the two recensions, however, preserves the Hebrew (or 
Aramaic) form in such a case as we discussed above with regard to the 
relative merit of prayer, fasting, and alms. 

It follows, in the next place, that if we have rightly convicted the 
haggadist of Jubilees of expanding his text of Genesis from current 
literature of his own day, the chances are that he has done the same 
thing elsewhere, and this consideration may help to explain the pres¬ 
ence at the end of the book of Jubilees of a document dealing with the 
death of Moses (which has commonly been isolated and printed as the 
lost Assumption of Moses). 

We are now in a position to go back to the two parallel texts of 
Tobit, as existing in the Sinaitic and Vatican codices, and test them 
more particularly in the light of the conclusions that have been 
reached; and some very important points will immediately become 
clear with regard to the two companion stories (Ahikar and Tobit) and 
the two companion texts of Tobit, viz., the Sinaitic and Vatican MSS. 

Let us take an instance: the reader of Ahikar will have been struck 
with the remarkable terms that are used to describe the king of Assyria, 
who is spoken of as king of Assyria and Nineveh> The appellation is 
so peculiar that the biblical student will readily concede it to be the 
primitive form. How is it, then, that in the opening sentences of 
Tobit, which are the literary parallel to the opening sentences of 

*E. g. t Ahikar, p. 58; king of Assyria and Nineveh fits, p. 67; fits , foster-child 
of Assyria and Nineveh, p. 69, etc. 
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Ahikar, we find no such expression, but only the expression “king of the 
Assyriansnor do we find the country spoken of, at least in the Vati¬ 
can text, by the curious double title ? When, however, we begin to exam¬ 
ine the Sinaitic text, we find traces of the very same expression ; thus : 

Tob. 14:4, xat airavnytrci ini *A Orjp teal NtvewJ 

Tob. 14:14, iv nacnv ots inotijcrcv ini rows vtovs Nivcvr) icai ’ AdovpeCas, 
which shows that the Sinaitic text is derived from one which described 
the empire as it is described in Ahikar. 

Probably this is also the explanation of the peculiar Vatican read¬ 
ing of Tob. 14 :4, 

rr)v amaXtav Niveviy [fjv rjxfiaXioTurcv 'Na/3ovxo$ovo<rop ] koI *Ao rvrjpoq, 
where * Aovrjpo? looks very like a corruption of ’A Ovp or 'AOvpetaq, and 
the bracketed words are either a gloss or a displacement. Next turn 
to Tob. 14:4 and observe how, in the context, the Sinaitic text has 
preserved another original trait in the expression: T<f />rj) turn rot) 0«ov ini 
NtvcinJ, a iXakrprcv Na ovp., on navra for ai kcu &navrij<rti ini ’ AOrjp koI Ntvctnj. 
It has long been recognized that Naou/i and not ’Icuvas is the true reading 
in this place. The Sinaitic, then, is the better text, and it either repre¬ 
sents the original Semitic more closely than does the Vatican text, or 
has been corrected from the original Semitic. 

But what Semitic text was it ? Hebrew or Aramaic ? There can 
only be one answer in view of the forms ’A Ovp and ’AOovpeia. They 
are not Hebrew, but Aramaic. 

We have thus arrived at a fairly conclusive demonstration of the 
superiority of the Sinaitic Tobit, and of the existence in it of elements 
derived from the Aramaic. And we have obtained further evidence of 
the close literary parallelism of the two stories, Ahikar and Tobit. 

J. Rendel Harris. 

Claire College, 

Cambridge, Eng. 


THE EDICT OF TOLERANCE OF LOUIS XVI. (1787) AND 
ITS AMERICAN PROMOTERS. 

The war of the Camisards had shown that the Huguenots in 
France were unconquerable by brute force The most powerful king 
of Europe must use persuasion and bribery in order to bring about 
the pacification of the Cevenol mountaineers. Besides, Antoine Court, 
Benjamin du Plan, Jacques Roger, and their coadjutors in the work of 
the restoration of the Protestant church had proved by their steadfast¬ 
ness that the fear of the galleys, or even of death, could never force 
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them to give up their right to public worship. During sixty years 
they had performed divine service every Sunday and holiday in the 
Desert and in private houses, and had held their synods and “ colloques ” 
in spite of bloody edicts. And, in fact, the governors of Languedoc 
after Lamoignon de Basville and the judges in the courts of parlia¬ 
ment (except that of Toulouse), under the influence of public opinion, 
had adopted more humane ways of dealing with the Protestants (as 
we have seen from Paulmy’s meeting with Paul Rabaut, the apostle of 
the Desert), and the barbarous ordinances of 1715, 1724, and 1745 
were maintained only to frighten them. However, while in fact the 
position of the Huguenots had improved somewhat, legally it remained 
still intolerable. In the eyes of the law they were considered as out¬ 
laws. Their marriages, unless they had been celebrated by the Roman 
Catholic priests of the parish, were regarded as concubinages, and their 
children as bastards, and hence unable to inherit, so that not seldom 
avaricious collateral relatives claimed the heritage of the Huguenot 
father at his death, and tried, in pursuance of the law, to rob his widow 
and orphans. Moreover, it sometimes happened that unfaithful hus¬ 
bands left their wives under the pretense that they had been married 
only by Protestant ministers in the Desert, and refused to give any sup¬ 
port to them and to their children. Such was the case of Marie Robe- 
quin, of Grenoble, who was abandoned with her children, and for 
whom Attorney-General Servan made such an eloquent speech. Let us 
say, however, in honor of the French magistrates, that, generally 
speaking, except in the parliament of Toulouse, they showed them¬ 
selves more tolerant than the laws, and that they rendered sentence 
rather according to their natural sense of justice than according to the 
edicts. Gilbert de Voisin, Malesherbes, and Baron de Breteuil in his 
memoirs on Marriages among the Protestants , were perfectly aware of 
the injustice of the legal position of the Huguenots in France, which, 
after 1746, induced so many to emigrate. 

Rupert de Montclar, attorney-general at the parliament of Aix, in 
a remarkable pamphlet of 1755, a * ter having explained all evils brought 
about by the “clandestine marriages” of the Huguenots and the loss 
suffered by the kingdom of France in consequence of emigration, 
made the following exclamation: “In spite of all the hardships they 
endure, the Protestants work with one hand for the prosperity of 
France, while with the other they are wiping away the tears which per¬ 
secution draws from their eyes. How long, then, shall we molest a 
great people whose labor is so useful to us, whose industry is so valuable, 
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whose faithfulness so well tried ? Is it not time to stop this kind 
of captivity under which they have been groaning for seventy years in 
their own country ? That is what every good Frenchman expects from our 
gracious majesty ! But somebody will object that they are stray sheep. 
Astray indeed; but they are good citizens, and for that reason alone 
the government ought to esteem them and to win them back. Astray; 
but they are secure in their belief, and we ought the more to be con¬ 
vinced of this, as the severity of the laws could not sever them from 
their religion. Astray; but their errors are in their minds only, not 
in their hearts, and they violate neither the right of the king nor the 
duties of society. Astray; but why should we not now try with them 
the ways of gentleness ? Astray; but do you think that the persecu¬ 
ting which Europe attributes to our religion gives it much credit ? 
Astray; but let us cease to be inconsistent in praying to God for their 
conversion, while with the same breath we invoke against them the 
sharpness of the civil power.” 

This eloquent plea for toleration was not heeded till thirty-two 
years afterward. We may say about the foundation of religious lib¬ 
erty in France what Virgil has said of the foundation of Rome: 

Tantae molis erat Romanam condere gentem. 

It required the greater part of the eighteenth century to rebuild 
what the genius of Henry IV. had established in twelve years of wise 
government, and what Louis XIV. had pulled down in thirty-four 
years. Let us see now who were the makers of the Edict of Tolera¬ 
tion. There were three principal agencies: (i) the leaders of the 
Protestant congregations and their addresses; (2) the demands of 
public opinion; (3) the help given by the leaders of the American 
revolution to the Huguenots. 

The first use that the Protestant congregations, restored and reor¬ 
ganized by Antoine Court, made of their recovered synods was to 
ask from the king the reestablishment of their former liberty. On 
disobeying the royal edicts which forbade any form of worship, any 
preaching, the leaders felt bound, like the early Christians under the 
Roman emperors, to apologize for their behavior and to explain that, 
nevertheless, they ought not to be mistaken for rebels, since they 
meant to remain loyal to their king. For instance, in 1746 Antoine 
Court, by order of the synod of 1746, composed a great apology, 
which was revised by the ministers of the refugees in Holland. In 
this he asserted, not only the loyalty, but the love, of the Huguenots 
for the king of France. The same synod ordered all churches to keep 
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a fast and to say prayers for the recovery of Louis XV., then severely 
ill. In 1747 another memoir of their claims was sent to the court of 
Versailles, but it was not answered. After 1755, besides the deputy-gen¬ 
eral, du Plan, who lived at London and interceded through the Prot¬ 
estant powers, the French Protestants had in Paris a secret agent, 
who was very probably helped by a committee of influential persons, 
and who applied to Count St. Florentin, the minister intrusted with 
Huguenot affairs, to redress the most crying injustices, and secure, for 
instance, the deliverance of the Huguenot galley slaves. The office 
was held by Leconte de Marcillac, an officer of the Conti regiment, 
who procured the interview between the prince of Conti and Paul 
Rabaut in April, 1755, and afterward by Court de Gobelin, the son of 
Antoine Court, who, by his reputation as a philologist and his connec¬ 
tion with all the learned men of Paris, was able frequently to procure 
the pardon of condemned Huguenots. 

In 1774 the Protestant churches, on G£belin’s suggestion, sent a 
new request to the king, in which, after having recalled the loyalty of 
their fathers to Henry IV., then to Louis XIII. during the civil war of 
the Fronde, and, lastly, to Louis XV. during the war of 1746, they 
added these touching words : “ The only fault we are guilty of is to 
celebrate our worship of God despite the edicts forbidding it. How¬ 
ever, can this disobedience, which seems to us legitimate, appear as a 
crime in your eyes ? Nothing is purer than our purpose. We should 
like to reconcile what we are responsible for to our conscience with 
what we are responsible for to your authority.” 

But none of these requests moved the corrupt heart of Louis XV. 
The resolutions of the assemblies of the Gallican church succeeded in 
checking all the efforts of the synods and of the leaders of our 
churches. They had to wait for another and more humane king. 

Fortunately, they were not alone in that hard struggle for religious 
liberty. The spirit of all Europe worked to the same end, and we 
shall now see how they found powerful allies in France, too, in the so- 
called ‘‘philosophers.” Montesquieu and Voltaire were in the eight¬ 
eenth century the two foremost champions of toleration. The former, 
in his Lettres Pcrsancs (1728), having quoted the example of Persia, 
which, by proscribing Guebras and Armenians, caused its agriculture 
and industry to be ruined, says: “ Reasoning without prejudice, I do not 
know that it would not be better that there should be several religions 
in a kingdom. It has been observed that people following religions 
only tolerated prove more useful to their country than those belonging 
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to the church of the majority; because, being excluded from public 
charges, they perform the most difficult duties of society. 0 Is not 
this a clear allusion to the condition of the Huguenots ? 

Voltaire was the most obstinate advocate of toleration in that time. 
As a young man he extolled Admiral Coligny's heroism in his poem of 
Henriade { 1722), and stigmatized the fanatical policy of Catherine de 
Medici, which brought on the massacre of St. Bartholomew forty years 
afterward. When an old man he pleaded with juvenile vigor the cause 
of Calas’s memory and of the exiled Sirven, two Protestants unjustly 
condemned to death by the parliament of Toulouse, and secured from 
the parliament of Paris and from the government the reversal of the ver¬ 
dicts. One must read his Letters to his Friends to understand how near 
to his heart lay the cause of the oppressed French Protestants. Here 
are some extracts: “We must absolutely draw the truth from that Tou- 
lousian well! We ought to rouse all Europe, in order that its shouts 
of indignation may strike like thunder the ears of the judges. I will 
give up this cause only on dying.” And after the private council had 
quashed the verdict at the court at Toulouse, he cried: “The family 
of Galas will get justice. As for the galley slaves, it will require a 
little more time and skill. I am always working for liberty of con¬ 
science and liberty of trade, two things which, in my opinion, ought 
never to be separated. The revision of the Calas suit will procure to 
you Huguenots a toleration which you have never enjoyed since the 
revocation of the edict of Nantes. I know, indeed, that you will be 
damned in the future world, but it does not seem to me right that you 
be persecuted in the present.” 

The economists and the contributors to the “ Encyclopedia ” were 
no less in favor of the repeal of the Edict of Revocat , because, like 
Vauban and Count de Boulainvillers, they knew what heavy losses 
the emigration, caused by that act and by the later complementary 
edicts, had inflicted on the public wealth of France. One above all, 
Turgot, is worth quoting, because he proclaimed the maxims of liberty 
with a clearness and fulness that have not been surpassed even by the 
champions of the French Revolution. In his “Letters on Toleration” 
in the Conciliator he started from Christ’s toleration and from the 
maxims of the holy Fathers, and severed at once, sharply, all civil 
questions from matters concerning conscience. “ Every civil meeting 
which is seditious should be forbidden.’ On the contrary, every reli¬ 
gious assembly should be permitted. Every man is able to discern the 
truth of religion. Did Louis XIV. know more about these matters 
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than Le Clerc or Grotius ? No religion has the right to require any 
other protection than that of liberty; moreover, a religion loses all its 
privileges when its dogmas or rights are contrary to the interests of 
the state. It is most dangerous to rally all men to the defense of the 
rights of conscience. No religion can claim anything more than the 
submission of the conscience. The state has no right to establish a 
religion as official, because religion is founded only on personal per¬ 
suasion. The old maxim 4 One land, one faith, one tongue,’ has 
brought about only curses, like the crusade against the Albigenses, the 
massacre of St. Bartholomew, and the revocation of the Edict of Nantes. 
Whosoever will make religion a persecutor abuses it, because the char¬ 
acteristics of Christ’s religion are gentleness and charity.” 

Consequently, when Turgot became minister of Louis XVI., he 
supported all measures in favor of the Protestants; for instance, he 
signed the acts to release the two Protestant galley slaves who were left 
on the king’s galley (1774). Another class besides the philosophers 
and economists were, too, in favor of the improvement of the civic 
position of the Huguenots. They were the best men among lawyers 
and statesmen. I have already quoted the generous pleas of Servan 
and Rupert de Montclar in favor of the restitution of civil rights to the 
Huguenots. The proposal of Montclar dated from 1750, seventeen 
years after Gilbert de Voisin, attorney-general at the parliament of 
Paris, had composed two memoirs on the means of providing the 
Huguenots of France with the registration of their births, marriages, 
and deaths. In concluding, he asked for them two more privileges: 
(1) that they might be permitted to pray together with a few relatives, 
friends, and servants; and (2) that the governors should give to some 
trustworthy ministers safe conduct to perform their ministerial duties 
among private persons (1768). Lamoignon de Malesherbes, the grand¬ 
son of the cruel Basville who persecuted the Huguenots in Languedoc, 
a friend of Turgot and of Dr. Benjamin Franklin, who became minister 
to Louis XVI.’s court in 1774, shared these views. He could not admit 
as compatible with justice or reason that a whole people should be 
condemned to see their children branded as bastards in order to punish 
them for the heresy of their fathers; and he wrote two memoirs on the 
marriages of Protestants, in which, although trying to save Louis 
XIV.’s memory from the reproach of injustice, he showed that the 
state of things in his reign was unworthy of a Christian nation (1785). 

Baron de Breteuil, minister of the royal house, and De Vergennes, 
the able minister of foreign affairs, were of the same opinion. The 
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former presented to the king, Louis XVI., a memoir on the position 
of the Calvinists in France, the causes of their sufferings, and the rem¬ 
edies which should be employed. 

As for Gravier de Vergennes, although brought up, like Voltaire, 
by the Jesuits, and a zealous Roman Catholic, he resolutely pleaded 
the cause of the Huguenots at the private council. “ He persistently 
urged,” says M. de Hennin, “ the necessity of amending the mistakes 
made by Louis XIV., which had brought so much suffering upon 
France. He took so much interest in the question of procuring civic 
rights for the non-Catholics that he conceived the worst opinion of 
those who tried to thwart the fatherly purpose of the king in this mat¬ 
ter. He did not believe that one could be a Christian and a French¬ 
man without wishing that so large a part of our people should no 
longer have the choice between humiliation at home and exile.” 

Is not this a beautiful testimony of a contemporary both to his 
patriotism and to his liberal ideas ? You will not wonder that such a 
man was the minister who signed the treaty of friendship between 
France and the rising republic of the United States of North America. 

But all these efforts would not have succeeded, perhaps, if the 
friendly intercourse between America and France had not brought to 
Paris men who knew the value of religious liberty, and how worthy of 
it were the French Huguenots. I refer, of course, to Benjamin 
Franklin and the later delegates who came to conclude the treaty with 
England. Franklin very soon became at Paris a great favorite, not 
only among scholars—he had been elected a member of our Academy 
of Sciences for his researches in electricity—but also among the 
students and other young Frenchmen. His house at Passy was the 
rendezvous of all people who were concerned with the advancement of 
science or the improvement of the moral conditions of mankind. His 
personal appearance added to the influence exerted by his superior 
mind. He was the first gentleman who wore no wig, and everybody, 
especially the young men, greatly admired his flowing white hair. It is 
a characteristic feature of that great citizen that, in addition to the ques¬ 
tions he had to deal with, he pleaded for that miserable people of out¬ 
laws, the Huguenots, and interceded on their behalf with the ministers 
of Louis XVI. “The Protestants,” so writes Bachaumont in his diary, 
on the 24th of November, 1778, “are expecting a settlement of their 
legal condition. The parliament [of Paris] is dealing with this matter, 
the ministers have won over some Roman Catholic prelates, and the 
influence which Necker enjoys [he was then secretary of the treasury], 
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joined to Dr. Franklin’s solicitations, will be sufficient to silence the cries 
of the Roman Catholic clergy.” From another document we know that 
Dr. Franklin received a Protestant minister of Poitou, Jarousseau, and 
introduced him, for a similar purpose, to Malesherbes, and perhaps to 
the king himself. 1 

Four years later came the four American delegates who were com¬ 
missioned to arrange the terms of the treaty with England. Two of 
them, Jay and Laurens, were descendants of Huguenot refugees, and 
although we find no documentary evidence, it is yet very probable that 
they were not inactive in the matter in which their French coreligionists 
were so much concerned. As for Jay, we will soon give an indirect proof 
of this assumption. But the man who, although not acting openly, 
was directing the whole negotiation was none less than George Wash¬ 
ington, and here we have direct proof from Lafayette’s memoirs and 
letters. Every American knows the true friendship which had sprung up 
between these two men so different as to age and character. One thing 
united their hearts : a common love for liberty and justice. Therefore 
their private conversation — especially during the visit which Lafayette 
made at Mount Vernon, in the autumn of 1784 — must often have turned 
on the “ great French injustice,” viz., the persecution of the Huguenots ; 
and Washington had no difficulty in persuading his young friend that 
it would be an act worthy of his name to rescue them from this kind of 
captivity. Lafayette, indeed, directly after he came back, set to work, 
and on May 11, 1788, was able to write to Washington : “The French 
Protestants are oppressed by an intolerable despotism. Although there 
is at present no open persecution, they are yet at the mercy of every 
whim of the king, of the queen, of the parliament, or of a minister of 
state. Their marriages are not legal; their wills without legal valid¬ 
ity ; their children branded as bastards; their persons only worthy of 
the halter. I should like to bring about a change in their condition, 
and for that purpose I will, under some pretense, with the permission 
of M. de Castries and of another (probably Malesherbes), visit their 
principal seats. Afterward I will try to get the support of M. de Ver- 
gennes and of the parliament, together with the help of the lord 
chancellor. This work requires much time, and is not without trouble 
for me, because nobody would give me a written command or support 
me openly. Nevertheless I will venture it. 

“Do not reply to me in this matter, except to say that you have 
received my letter in cipher, brought by Mr. Adams. But when, in 

* See Pelletoux, Le pasteur du dtetrt. 
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the course of the autumn or the winter, you hear that something has 
been done, I wish you to know that I shared in the work.” 

Is it not thus evident that Washington was much concerned in 
the condition of the Huguenots in France ? Lafayette, indeed, dur¬ 
ing the summer of 1785, made a journey to Montpellier, where he 
made the acquaintance of M. de Poitevin, a Protestant astronomer, 
and to Nismes. In the latter place he had an interview with Paul 
Rabaut and his son, Rabaut Saint Etienne, to whom he suggested to 
go to Paris and see Malesherbes, who was preparing the bill for the 
civic rights of the Protestants. We are told that Lafayette even 
attended a meeting at the Desert, and was so much delighted by all 
that he saw and heard that he kissed the venerable M. Paul. He then 
forwarded the news to Washington, who gave him the following 
advice: “My most ardent wishes attend your enterprise. But do 
remember, my dear friend, that it is a part of the strategic art to 
reconnoiter the field before advancing too far ahead. One has often 
done more in making progressive trenches than with an assault by 
open force.” .In October, 1786, Lafayette wrote to his wise adviser: 
“You will be pleased to hear that I expect confidently to see the con¬ 
dition of the Huguenots much improved. Not, indeed, as much as it 
ought to be, but, at least, the cruel laws of Louis XIV. will be greatly 
amended.” Three months afterward Lafayette wrote again to Wash¬ 
ington : “It is not probable that the matter concerning the Huguenots 
will be put before the Assembly of Notables, because it might be 
checked there by the claim of the clergy and of a bigoted party. We 
shall reach our aim by some means, and soon, as I hope. Nothing 
prevents the king, if he disdains the complaints of the opposing mem¬ 
bers, from solving that important problem himself. Since we have the 
disadvantage of the royal power, let us at least use it for our purpose. 
It would be the easier, as the Roman Catholic clergy, if not consulted, 
would not try to oppose, and as a more liberal system would promote 
the public welfare.” 

And, at last, on May 3, 1707, Lafayette wrote to John Jay, then 
secretary of state: “ On the last day of our session (of the Assembly 
of Notables) I was fortunate in making in my committee ( bureau ) two 
motions which were almost unanimously voted: the one for the sake 
of the French Protestant citizens and the other for the revision of our 
criminal laws. I send you the resolution voted by our board, as it 
was presented by our president, Count d’Artois, to the king, who 
accepted it kindly. I was the more glad, as a similar proposition 
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concerning the position of the Protestants had been checked in the 
parliament. We are so far from religious liberty that, even when 
we speak about toleration, we must be careful of our words. I was 
generously supported by a learned and virtuous Roman Catholic pre¬ 
late, the bishop of Langres.” Here is an abstract of the latter’s 
speech: “ I support General Lafayette’s motion with other reasons 
than his own. He spoke as a philosopher; I shall speak as a bishop. 
Now, I say that I like Protestant services in churches more than in 
camp-meetings, and ordained ministers more than lay exhorters.” 

As Lafayette said that the victory was won only after a long 
struggle, we have, now, to go back some ten years in order to explain 
the preparation for the Edict of Tolerance. The question of the civic 
rights of the Protestant citizens had been put almost at the same time 
underconsideration of the privy council and of the parliament of Paris. 
Legouv£, a barrister, presented a request on their behalf before the 
former; and councilor de Bretign&res before the latter. We do not 
know the result of Legouv£’s request; but as for the parliament, which 
for twenty years had settled as a rule of jurisprudence that whosoever 
would contest the legitimacy of children the issue of Protestant mar¬ 
riages was not to be heard, it gave a favorable ear to Bretigndre’s speech. 
Consequently, it expressed to the king the wish that the births, mar¬ 
riages, and deaths of the non-Catholics should be registered by other 
officers than the Roman Catholic. But in vain. The influence of the 
Roman Catholic clergy, which was very rich, especially at a time when 
the civic power wanted money in order to cover the deficit, was still 
powerful, and, in spite of the efforts of Franklin, Bretign£re, Lacretelle, 
and others, the king sent an order to the parliament to deal no more 
with this matter (December 3, 1778). The Roman Catholic clergy 
were exulting over their adversaries, and through the medium of Mgr. 
Dulau, archbishop of Arles, presented to the king a memoir thunder¬ 
ing forth against what they called the “bold enterprises of the Hugue¬ 
nots,” and they drew from the weak Louis XVI. the promise that “he 
would always oppose the establishment of any other than the Roman 
Catholic worship.” Nevertheless, under the pressure of public opinion 
and of the continued efforts of the American delegates, the matter was 
again taken under consideration before the parliament of Paris by Robert 
de Saint Vincent, a chancellor of the grand chamber. Referring to 
the wishes of an Assembly of Notables (1626) and to the royal declara¬ 
tions of Louis XIII. (1627), he asked that the government should 
resume that equitable position toward the Calvinists and, according 
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to Louis XIV.’s promise, should solve the question of the civic regis¬ 
tration of their marriages and births. After a short deliberation, 
parliament decided that St. Vincent’s speech should be spread upon 
the records of parliament, and that the first president should call 
upon the king and entreat him to grant civic rights to the Protestants. 
At the same time, Louis XVI. had received from Baron de Breteuil 
and Malesherbes, then ministers of state, reports with full information 
concerning the matter. You know the rest. A motion similar to 
that brought before parliament was proposed by Lafayette, and carried 
by the Assembly of Notables (May 24), and on November 19, 1787— 
a memorable day in Huguenot history—Louis XVI., attended by the 
princes and peers of the kingdom of France, came to the court of 
parliament to present the Edict on the Civic Rights of Protestants, 
which had been prepared by Baron de Breteuil and Lamoignon de 
Malesherbes. What a significant circumstance it was that the Act 
of Toleration and Justice was for a great part the work of the grand¬ 
son of that cruel Lamoignon de Basville who for thirty years had 
been the implacable persecutor of the Huguenots in Languedoc! As 
his Roman Catholic friends rebuked him for being too much in favor 
of the Protestants, Malesherbes answered, smiling: “My grandfather 
did so much harm to them. May I not be allowed to be kind to them ? ” 
And on the same day he had as guests at his house Rabaut St. Etienne, 
the young Protestant minister, and General Lafayette. 

The edict of 1787 consisted of thirty-seven articles. Of the most 
important ones we mention: Art. I, which runs as follows: “The 
Roman Catholic apostolic religion will continue to enjoy alone the 
privilege of public worship in our kingdom. The births, marriages, 
and deaths of our subjects who belong to it can, in no case, be regis¬ 
tered otherwise than according to the rites and usages of said religion.” 

As for the Protestants, they obtained four concessions, viz.: 

(1) They were permitted to live in France and to practice trades or 
industries, without being troubled for the sake of their religion. 

(2) They were allowed to celebrate legal marriages before certain 
officers of justice. 

(3) The births of their children must be registered by the royal judges. 

(4) Measures were taken for the burial of those who could not be 
buried according to the Roman Catholic rite. 

The parliament of Paris not only voted the edict, but also made some 
useful additions to it,viz.: (1) It revoked the barbarous laws which had 
been made against the Protestant ministers and the so-called “relapsed 
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heretics.” (2) It provided ways for the restitution to Huguenots of 
possessions and property unjustly forfeited. (3) It provided that the 
Huguenots should be no more required to show the certificates of Roman 
Catholics for the practice of trades; but, strangely enough, they were 
excluded from all appointments as judges, teachers, or aldermen. 

On the whole, the edict of November 19, 1787, was a great act of 
justice and of good-will toward the Protestant dissenters, who had 
been treated so long as outlaws and rebels. It reflects great credit on 
the king and on the queen, Marie Antoinette, who had shown interest 
in the condition of the Protestants as the worthy sister of Emperor 
Joseph II. of Austria, and on the ministers of state and the councilors of 
parliament who had shared in its preparation. It was highly approved 
on both sides of the Atlantic, in France and America, and indeed 
everywhere where hearts could beat for liberty and humanity; and, 
shame to say ! was criticised only by an assembly of Roman Catholic 
clergy (1788). A prelate, the bishop of La Rochelle, through a circu¬ 
lar letter, even advised his clergy to disobey the edict. It was, of 
course, among the Protestants that the edict was received with shouts 
of applause, because it opened to them a new era of liberty and justice, 
after a long period of injustice and oppression. The things foretold by 
the Cevenol prophets were realized. From the remotest parts of 
southern France you could see Protestant families, sometimes old, 
white-haired men and women, coming with their children and grand¬ 
children to the royal judge, in order to have their marriages and those 
of their sons and daughters registered. The joy overflowed all hearts. 
Rabaut St. Etienne thought it necessary to send a circular letter to 
eighty ministers or elders in the Languedoc, advising them to refrain 
from public signs of rejoicing, lest they should offend their Roman 
Catholic neighbors and lead to riots. The old Huguenot ministers, 
who had for a long time preached in the Desert secretly, the venerable 
Paul Rabaut, Vernezobre, and others, who had escaped the sword hang¬ 
ing over their head, could now sing Simeon’s hymn, “Nunc demitte 
servum tuum /” But certainly, in their thanksgiving, they did not 
forget the powerful support given to them by their American brethren 
in the most fitting way. Another link of friendship had been made 
between France and America. While the Americans owed their 
political liberty partly to the assistance of France, the French nation 
in turn owed religious freedom chiefly to the efforts of the leaders of 
the American revolution. Gaston Bonet-Maurv. 
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THE ESSAY “CONTRA NOVATIANUM.” 

As is well known, it was necessary for Harnack, in preparing his 
great History of Doctrine, to examine the single authors in a most 
exact manner. Of course, Novatian came in for his share of observa¬ 
tion, and on this occasion Harnack was led to pay especial attention to 
the essay against Novatian that is contained in the “Quaestiones Vete- 
ris et Novi Testamenti” which have been preserved for us in the 
works of Augustine. Harnack has lately taken up the whole subject 
of this essay and its surroundings. 1 

We have a very valuable commentary on the Pauline epistles, which 
has for centuries been passed along in the works of Ambrosius, so that 
the author, who cannot be Ambrosius himself, has received, by way of 
preeminence, the name Pseudo-Ambrosius, or rather Ambrosiaster. 
Now, the “Questions upon the Old and New Testament” seem to be 
from this Ambrosiaster, and the place where they were written is Rome. 
The time of the composition can be fixed quite nearly by the circum¬ 
stance that Eusebius is dead, but that Arianism is still the chief heresy 
for the author; that Christmas already falls on December 25 ; that the 
heathen are called “ pagani; ” that the presbyters and deacons are no 
longer supposed to live as married men, and that it is about three 
hundred years since the fall of Jerusalem. The heathen are not very 
far below the Christians, for the author once names them “ Romani” and 
elsewhere shows that they are not under the deepest ban. It is, then, 
possible to date this work after the death of Julian and, say, between 
the years 370 and 3S0 A. D. The author must have been a presbyter 
at Rome, and there are even signs that seem to point to his having the 
rank of senator. 

Some of the “Questions” were undoubtedly written by other 
authors, and it is of peculiar interest to ask whether the treatise “Con¬ 
tra Novatianum,” which is numbered “Question 102” (pp. 458-72), 
is from that Roman presbyter, or whether it is by an older or by a 
younger hand. 

Harnack first gives a summary of the essay, really almost a trans¬ 
lation of it, dividing it into thirteen chapters. The last two chapters, 
which are especially important, he translates exactly. He then observes 
that, although some points, like the references to persecutions and the 

1 In the Abhandlungen Alexander van Oettingen zum siebentigsten Geburtstag gewid - 
met f von Freunden u. Schulern (Miinchen : Beck, 1898); the remainder of which was 
reviewed in this Journal, October, 1898, pp. 863-5. Harnack’s essay is also reprinted 
separately. 
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direct address used toward Novatian, look like a book from the time 
of Novatian, yet this essay is by the same Roman presbyter from the 
last third of the fourth century who wrote the rest of the “ Questions.” 
In order to prove this he brings forward a number of interesting cor¬ 
respondences. For example, we find in this essay and in two others 
of the “ Questions” the critical remark that the third psalm is later 
than the fiftieth psalm; the fact that a man in high position should 
keep himself free from business and its questionable practices is 
referred to here and in other of the “Questions;” and among other 
curious coincidences is one that apparently offers to us the first case of 
the use of the term “ ecclesiastical law” (jus ecclesiasticuni ). On p. 77 
(p. 24 of the reprint), in a note that is continued from the preceding 
page, Harnack gives all the Scripture citations in this essay “Contra 
Novatianum;” he also remarks that the author does not cite the epistle 
to the Hebrews and does not know that the Novatians appealed to that 
epistle. 

Harnack then points to the fact that this tract presents us with one 
of the two most impartial accounts of Novatianism, the other being 
that of the Novatian Sympronianus. The picture is also a complete 
one. The essence of the Novatian doctrine is the following: The 
church is the body of Christ, and must therefore be kept holy as Christ 
is holy. Baptism, in which all sins are forgiven, makes each single 
member a member of Christ; all together form the body of Christ. 
The church has, upon repentance, forgiveness for all sins that are com¬ 
mitted after baptism—even for murder; for two sins alone can no 
forgiveness be found here on earth, since they are, in the strict sense, 
the sins against God : these are idolatry and whoredom. For idolatry 
there is no forgiveness, because Christ said squarely and without limi¬ 
tation: “Who denies me, him will I also deny.” The necessary con¬ 
sequence of this is that this sin, however different its sources and its 
accompaniments at various times may be, is identical with the sin 
against the Holy Ghost. Of this sin alone is it declared that it can 
be forgiven neither in this world nor in the future world. In bap¬ 
tism we have, after the forgiveness of all our sins, received the Holy 
Ghost, and we should, from this time onward, not sin against the Holy 
Ghost. If we do it, do sin thus, we lose in fact the Holy Ghost that 
we received in the act of baptism. There is, however, otily one baptism. 
And whoredom is also not to be forgiven upon earth. For, according 
to the apostle, all other sins are outside of the body, but the whore¬ 
monger sins against the body. The body that the apostle means here 
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is the body of Christ. Therefore whoredom is equivalent to sacrilege 
and is precisely the same as the denying Christ by idolatry. Hence 
the church cannot again receive into her communion either an idolater 
or a whoremonger. For these have committed the sin against God, 
which the church can in a logical way have no power to loose. She 
must, nevertheless, preach to these sinners repentance, and they must 
continue in repentance until their end, for the call to repentance is 
unlimited in Scripture, although the announcement of the fruit of 
repentance, of remission, is not unlimited. That is, God can accept 
these sinners again, but we men know nothing about it. The Scripture 
proofs for this doctrine are Matt. 10:33; Paul’s command to put away 
the evil ones from among us, 1 Cor. 5 :1 ff.; 6:18, and, a favorite pas¬ 
sage of Novatian’s, Peter’s doubting answer to Simon Magus, Acts 8:22. 
The call to repentance in the letters in the book of Revelation, and 
2 Tim. 2 : 20 f., do not count here, because they refer, not to Christians, 
but to the unbaptized ; not to the church, but to the world. In spite of 
the clear commands of the Scriptures, the great church (the church in 
general) receives again idolaters and whoremongers. That is her total 
self-destruction. For in the church all form one body, namely the 
body of Christ, and therefore the evil ones contaminate the good ones, 
and the whole body is destroyed. Even though they have the correct 
“professio” and “traditio,” they have really lost their salvation, and 
they wear the name of Christian without any right, seeing that it only 
belongs to the true church. They cannot have any communion with 
the true church. True Christians are only to be found in Novatian’s 
society, and the Christians should call themselves, not only Christians, 
but also Novatians, so as to distinguish themselves from the false Chris¬ 
tians. Novatian led the pure church out from the false one, and 
gathered the true Christians together. Besides, in the false church 
they give the body of Christ to open sinners, and they endure priests 
who lead a repulsive life. How can the ministrations of such priests 
be effectual ? In the true church, on the contrary, all the members 
are “pure ones,” or “holy.” 

This portrayal of the doctrine of Novatian is a welcome addition 
to the corresponding sections in the Histories of Doctrine. At the 
same time Harnack raises the question whether this picture from the 
essay “Contra Novatianum” is altogether correct for Novatian himself, 
whether there be not points that arose in the society after Novatian’s 
death. He thinks that there can be doubt only upon four points: (1) 
Did Novatian put whoredom on a level with idolatry, and therefore say 
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that it was not to be forgiven on earth ? This question he answers in 
the affirmative, with all probability on his side. Not only was the con¬ 
junction of whoredom with idolatry a common thing in the Old Testa¬ 
ment and in the older church, but also in one passage in Quaest. 50 
(of Part I) we find the severe treatment of whoredom referred to Nova- 
tian himself. Of course, it would not be at the first moment that this 
question came up, but only after a certain time of peace in the church 
had placed the apostates in the background. (2) Did Novatian iden¬ 
tify the denial of Christ with the sin against the Holy Ghost? This 
question Harnack is unwilling to decide. The difficulty lies in the 
fact that Novatian clearly leaves the possibility open that the sin of 
idolatry be forgiven even after baptism, that is to say, by God in the 
other world, whereas the sin against the Holy Ghost in the gospel is 
declared to be altogether unforgivable. Perhaps the solution is to be 
found in the possibility that Novatian did not consider the sin against 
the Holy Ghost as absolutely unforgivable, in that he did not take the 
“in futurum ” as more than relative. (3) Did Novatian object to the 
bestowing of the Lord’s supper on the sinners ? No doubt, answers 
Harnack. To give the body of the Lord to those who had soiled 
themselves with idolatry was the abomination of desolation. The 
least that could be demanded of the church was that the communion 
of the Lord’s supper should represent the communion of the saints. 
This demand has ever since continued to be made in the history of the 
church, down to the schismatical movements in Dutch Calvinism and 
in the Calvinism of the lower Rhine in modern times. (4) Did 
Novatian consider the ministrations of unworthy priests as inefficient ? 
This is the most important of these four questions. It has been sup¬ 
posed that this question did not come up until Donatism. After a 
discussion of all the evidence, Harnack thinks that Novatian doubtless 
insisted upon it that both the “professio” and the “ conversatio” of 
the priest must be Christian. The Donatistic crisis did not bring this 
question into the church for the first time; it only addressed itself to a 
particular mode of putting this question which for three generations 
had stirred the western church, partly in secret and partly openly. 

In order to gain a vantage-ground for the last determination touch¬ 
ing the author of the essay “ Contra Novatianum,” Harnack writes a 
page that I must reproduce intact: 

The fundamental question of the history of religion in the West — in a certain 
manner of all religious history of a higher class—was discussed in the Montanistic, 
Hippolytistic, Novatian, and Donatistic conflicts in the course of two centuries. Does 
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in religion personal inspiration and a holiness of life that corresponds to that inspira¬ 
tion express the essence of the thing, or is that essence to be found in a “ saving good ” 
and in the “faith” directed toward that good ? The latter conviction was victorious, 
and with it a certain second-class religion — we might call it the ecclesiastical religion 
— was established, in which, nevertheless, the warmth and independence of religion 
can grow in a peculiar way. The question that pends between Catholicism and Prot¬ 
estantism is in certain respects only a subsidiary question. For both stand upon the 
ground measured off by Augustine after denying the claims of Novatianism and of 
Donatism. The distinction that has arisen within the ecclesiastical religion results 
from the different conception of the “saving good” (either as more objective and 
magical or as forming the basis of a personal relation), and of “faith ” (as obedience 
or as confidence). That distinction results also further from the bold stroke of Catholi¬ 
cism in recognizing the “original religion” in spite of all, and in incorporating the 
“ religiosi ” into itself under the point of view of* higher piety, while Protestantism 
exerts itself to reach the higher aim of unfolding the “ original religion ” out of “ faith ” 
and “ regeneration ” itself. In Augustine’s theses the struggle between the original 
religion, which in truth only held fast to a very small portion of its claims, and the 
ecclesiastical religion reached its temporary conclusion. The universality of this great 
thinker showed itself in the fact that he so sketched the ecclesiastical religion that 
even then alongside of the Catholic peculiarity the peculiarities of the Evangelical 
(Protestant) religion announced themselves, and that the rights of the original religion 
are to be expressed both in the form of the recognized monasticism and in the deeper 
conception of the “ fides.” 

With this as a basis Harnack then shows that. Augustine not only 
owed much to other predecessors, but also to this Roman presbyter, 
the author of this essay. In closing Harnack alludes to the curious 
fact that the writer avowedly writes in the defensive. This adds new 
light for the position of the Novatian church at Rome in the year, let 
us say, 370. The Novatian bishop received Symmachus the fugitive 
and had influence enough to secure his pardon from Theodosius. 
And our orthodox presbyter, in Rome itself, writes not aggressively, 
but apologetically. Caspar Ren£ Gregory. 

The University of Leipzig, 

Germany. 

SOME ASPECTS OF P AUL’S THEOLOGY IN THE 
PHILIPPIAN EPISTLE. 

II.* 

M. M£n£goz, in his treatise Le phhi et la redemption , says that 
Phil. 3 : 8-10 contains the most precise statement of the Pauline doctrine 
of justification by faith. It seems to me that this opinion is just. 
The passage does not contradict any previous utterance of Paul, nor 

* See the American Journal of Theology, Vol. Ill, pp. 107-16. 
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does it present any new feature; but it exhibits as a single conception 
what are commonly regarded as two distinct elements of the right¬ 
eousness of faith. These two elements are assumed to be separately 
treated in the epistle to the Romans. They are the initial, objective 
judicial act of declaring righteous, whereby a believer is placed in a 
state of reconciliation with God, and the establishment through faith 
of a vital union with Christ. I purposely use the words 44 regarded ” 
and 44 assumed,” because, both on the ground of this passage and of 
the epistle to the Romans, I do not regard this separation as justifiable. 
These two elements are inseparably interlocked in the apostle’s con¬ 
ception of righteousness by faith. The distinction between justifica¬ 
tion and santification is largely technical. They represent, it is true, 
respectively, the initiation and the consummation of the work of 
righteousness ; but Paul uses dytacr/xos both of the state and of the 
process of santification; and that word in Rom. 6:19 is associated 
with the 44 walk in newness of life” rather than with the consummation 
of subjection to righteousness. Having become servants of righteous¬ 
ness, the readers stand committed to an economy of sanctification, in 
which they are to perfect holiness in the fear of the Lord. The point 
is well stated by Liddon : 44 The 8 lkolloovvtj which God gives includes 

these two elements—acquittal of the guilt of sin, or justification in 
the narrower sense of the word, and the communication of a new 
moral life, 4 that the ordinance of the law might be fulfilled in us.’ 
These two sides of the gift of SiKaioovvrj can only be separated in 

thought: in fact they are inseparable.The true righteousness is 

one, not two or more. The maxim, 4 justitia alia justifications, santifica- 
tionis alia* is not Paul’s. Paul knows nothing of an external right¬ 
eousness which is reckoned without being given to man ; and the 
righteousness which faith receives is not external only, but internal; 
not imputed only, but imparted to the believer. Justification and 
sanctification may be distinguished by the student as are the 
arterial and nervous systems in the human body; but in the living 
body they are coincident and inseparable ” {Analysis of Romans, pp. 17 f.). 

Justification, so far as it is an act following upon repentance and 
faith, is regarded by Paul as the initial stage of a condition of actual 
inward righteousness, which is to develop itself in the believer’s 
experience as fruit from seed. I differ with Professor Bruce {St. PauPs 
Conception of Christianity, pp. 158 ff.), who claims that the two aspects of 
justification are separately treated by Paul in Romans. He says: 44 He 
(Paul) does not refer to the subjective aspect of faith as a renewing 
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power, till he has finished his exposition of the doctrine of justifi¬ 
cation. He takes up faith's function in establishing a vital union 

with Christ in the sixth chapter.Does not this amount to the 

exclusion of faith's sanctifying function from the grounds of justifica¬ 
tion ?" I think not; for, as Dr. Bruce admits, Paul already alludes to 
the subjective aspect of justification in the opening of the fifth chap¬ 
ter. Being justified, we have (or let us have) peace with God, joy in 
the hope of glory and in tribulation and in God himself. 

But, what is more to the point, Paul, in chaps. 3 ajjd 4, does 
not treat of the opcraEon of justification, but of the essential quality of 
justification, as being by faith and not by the law. When he does 
take up the operation of justification in chap. 6, he treats the two 
aspects in combination. He does not confine himself to what follows 
justification. He begins with the death to sin. With Christ we die to sin; 
we are raised up with him into a walk in newness of life. Union with 
him by the likeness of his death implies union with him by the likeness 
of his resurrection. Our old man was crucified with him that the 
body of sin might be done away, that so we should no longer be in 
bondage to sin. If we be dead with Christ, we shall also live with him ; 
etc. 

1. In our passage Paul represents the righteousness of faith as a 
real righteousness in the believer. It is not founded upon human 
merit. It is not a righteousness of legal obedience. It proceeds from 
God and comes to man through faith in Christ (vs. 9). It is not perfect 
(vss. 12-14). None the less, it is an actual righteousness in the man. 
Justification contemplates rightness — right feeling, thinking, and 
living. Faith is not a substitute for such rightness. It is its genera¬ 
tive principle, its informing quality. God’s plan of salvation is not 
intended to effect, by a mere legal adjustment, something which can¬ 
not be an actual fact. It is not true that God practically gives up the 
possibility of righteous men and allows the perfect righteousness of 
Jesus Christ to stand for it. God's intent is to make men personally 
righteous. Paul does not teach, nor does Scripture anywhere teach, 
that the requirement of personal righteousness is fulfilled for man by 
someone else, and that he has only to accept this substitute by faith. 
Rather Paul explicitly declares that God predestined his children “ to be 
conformed to the image of his Son " (Rom. 8 : 29). 

It is not necessary to discuss the meaning of Soccuow, since the 
question does not turn upon that. It may perhaps be conceded that 
the dominant sense of that word is forensic, “ to declare or pronounce 
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righteous.” That that sense can be vindicated in every instance is 
questionable. But that question apart, it should be noted that the 
sense of a declared or imputed righteousness, if it belongs to StKaioo-vn; 
at ail, is peculiar to Paul. Elsewhere it has the meaning of personal 
rightness or righteous quality. In the Septuagint it occurs in nine 
instances as the translation of 1CH “ kindness; ” while iirp? “ jus¬ 
tice ” usually translated by Slkouxtvvtj is, in nine cases, rendered by 
and three times by cXcos. 

2. This conception of a reai righteousness in the believer is con¬ 
trary to the familiar dogmatic explanation that Sucauxrvvrj irt<rreo>s 
is not a personal, but an imputed quality. According to this, the right¬ 
eousness is not in the man, but in Christ, and Christ’s righteousness is 
imputed or reckoned or set down to his account through his faith. 
This imputation works no subjective change in the man. It merely 
places to his account the righteousness of another. He is, though not 
actually righteous, judicially declared to be righteous. Thus Dr. 
Hodge : The imputation of the righteousness of Christ to a believer 
for his justification “ does not and cannot mean that the righteousness 
of Christ is infused into the believer, or in any way so imparted to him 
as to change or constitute his moral character. Imputation never 
changes the inward subjective state of the person to whom the imputa¬ 
tion is made.When righteousness is imputed to the believer, he 

does not thereby become subjectively righteous ” (Systematic Theology , 
III, pp. 144 ff.). Thus justification, having its foundation in the imputa¬ 
tion of Christ’s righteousness, is only a declarative act whereby a man is 
pronounced righteous without any actual righteousness in him answer¬ 
ing to the declaration, but solely on the ground of another’s righteousness 
which, in some inexplicable way, is transferred to his credit. This is 
simply a legal fiction which reflects upon the truthfulness of God. 
God declares a man righteous when he is not righteous. “ To Paul,” 
says Sabatier, “the word of God is always creative and full of power. 
It always produces an actual effect. In declaring a man justified, 
therefore, it actually and directly creates in him a new beginning of 
righteousness” (ApostlePaul, p. 300). 

3. This is clearly not the conception embodied in this passage. 
The righteousness of faith which Paul here desires for himself is a 
winning Christ and a being in Christ. This righteousness is first 
described generally as knowing Christ, and then, more specifically, as 
knowing the power of his resurrection and the fellowship of his suffer¬ 
ings, and being made conformable to his death. That is to say, the 
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righteousness of God by faith is a being and dwelling in Christ in 
such wise as that his resurrection, his sufferings, his death, become 
actual parts of Paul's experience and active forces in it. Christ is not 
apprehended merely as an object of trust. He is not known merely 
as an objective personality. The believer is taken up into his life, 
and his life possesses the believer, and becomes the prime motor and 
the informing principle of his being. 

In short, the conception of the righteousness of faith here pre¬ 
sented is not that of an external righteousness made over to the 
believer by a legal declaration, but a righteousness which is a real fact 
in the man, and which springs from union with the personal Christ. 
In this mystical union the life and power of Christ are transfused into 
the believer, so that, in a sense, the personality of Christ becomes his, 
and he can say, “For me to live is Christ,” and “ Not I live, but Christ 
liveth in me.” The “old man,” the natural ego, is crucified with 
Christ; the new man is raised up, and in the power of Christ’s risen 
life walks in newness of life, in fellowship with the Father and with his 
son Jesus Christ. All the righteousness which inheres in that perfect 
personality becomes potentially his, from the moment that faith puts 
him into living connection with it. All the experience of Christ’s life 
becomes a fact and a power in his experience. Did Christ die to sin ? 
He also dies to sin. Was Christ justified from sin by death ? So 
likewise is he. Did Christ rise from the dead ? He rises from the 
death of sin, besides sharing finally in Christ’s physical resurrection. 
The knowledge of Christ’s death and resurrection is not merely an 
insight into the historical meaning of those facts. Did Christ suffer ? 
The heavenly nature which he receives from Christ insures for him, as 
it did for Christ, the contradiction of sinners against himself. Was 
Christ perfected through suffering? He attains perfection by the 
same road. Does Christ live unto God ? He is alive unto God through 
Jesus Christ, and all the powers of that divine life descend upon him 
and work in him to conform him to the image of the Son of God. 

Says Calvin : “ First it is to be held that, so long as Christ is out¬ 

side of us and we are separated from him, whatever he has suffered and 
done for the salvation of the human race is useless and without signifi¬ 
cance to us. Therefore, in order that he may communicate to us what 
he has received from the Father, he must become ours and dwell in us. 
Hence he is called our * Head,’ and 1 the first-born among many breth¬ 
ren ; ’ while we in turn are said to be ingrafted into him and to put 
him on, because whatever he possesses is nothing to us until we coalesce 
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into one with him” ( Institutes , III, i). And again: “Christ, having 
become ours, makes us partakers of the gifts with which he is endowed. 
We do not , therefore , view him as outside of us } so that his righteousness 
is imputed to us , but because we put on himself and are ingrafted into his 
body , he has deigned to make us one with himself. Therefore we boast 
that we have his righteousness ” (/ hst. } III, n). Similarly Luther: 
“Christ is God’s grace, mercy, wisdom, strength, comfort, and blessed¬ 
ness. I say not as some causaliter , that is, that he gives righteousness 
and remains without. For in that case righteousness is dead, nay, it 
is never given. Christ is there himself\ like the light and heat of the 
fire, which are not where the sun and fire are not ” ( Werke , Erlang. 
Ausg., Vol. XXXVII, 441). 

4. This passage presents a conception of faith different from that 
implied in the imputative theory. According to that, faith is merely 
a medium by which the man is put in contact with something outside 
of himself—“a mere hand,” as Professor Bruce puts it, “to lay hold 
of an external righteousness.” According to Paul’s teaching here, an 
ethical quality inheres in faith. Faith is a moral energy. It works by 
love. Righteousness, as already remarked, is effected in a believer by 
the transfusion into him of Christ’s life and character; not by Christ’s 
righteousness being placed to his account. To assert the latter is to 
fall back from the gospel upon the law. Paul says: “Not having a 
righteousness of my own which is of the law” but if the righteous¬ 
ness of faith is legally and forensically imputed, it is of the law. Right¬ 
eousness has its roots in personal relation to God. Sin is more than 
bad conduct. Bad conduct is the result of personal separation and 
estrangement from the Father, God. The terrible significance of sin 
lies in the break between a human life and its divine source ; and the 
attainment of righteousness is possible only through the reestablish¬ 
ment of the original birth-relation, as Christ declared in the words: 
“Ye must be born anew.” The mere genealogical fact of sonship 
must be translated into a living, personal relation. 

This is possible only through faith. A handbook of laws will not 
effect it. Rules will not establish personal relations. Precepts will 
not put a son’s heart into a man. He will not love to order, nor obey 
because he is bidden, nor trust because a trustworthy object appeals to 
him, nor be meek and merciful because it is right to be so. Being 
righteous is not a matter of assent to a proposition. It is a matter of 
surrender to a person. Such surrender comes about only through faith, 
because only faith has in it that element which draws personalities, 
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lives, hearts together. Saving faith is an act of personal surrender. 
Hence faith does not count instead of righteousness. It counts 
as making for (els) righteousness; with a view to righteousness, as tend¬ 
ing to righteousness, as standing for righteousness in the sense in which 
the corn of wheat stands for the full corn in the ear, or the babe for 
the man. Therein is the value of faith. It is counted for what it is, 
not for what it is not. It is the prime agent in righteousness. The 
righteousness which is of God becomes in man the righteousness of faith, 
because in faith, which initiates the personal union of the man with 
Christ, lie enfolded all the possibilities of righteousness. All right¬ 
eousness is possible to one whose personality is identified with Christ’s. 
Faith is potential righteousness. Righteousness is begun, continued, 
and ended in the living contact of the man with the personal source of 
all righteousness; in the self-surrender which makes possible the 
inpouring and the appropriation of all heavenly forces. 

u He hath made him to be sin for us who knew no sin, that we 
might become the righteousness of God in him.” “ Faith is that temper 
of sympathetic and immediate response to another’s will which belongs 
to a recognized relation of vital communion. It is the spirit of confi¬ 
dent surrender which can only be justified by an inner identification 
of life. Faith is the power by which the conscious life attaches itself 
to God; it is an apprehensive motion of the living spirit by which it 
intensifies its touch on God; it is an instinct of surrender by which it 
gives itself up to the fuller handling of God; it is an affection of the 
will by which it presses up against God, and drinks in divine vitality 
with quickened receptivity ” (Henry Scott Holland in Lux Mundi , pp. 
17, 18). There is no true faith in Christ without the indwelling of 
Christ. Paul makes the latter the criterion of the former (2 Cor. 
* 3 : 5 )- 

This is the conception of the righteousness of faith set forth in the 
Philippian epistle. It does not differ from the conception exhibited in 
Romans. Only the method of presentation is different. In neither 
epistle does Paul teach an imputed as distinct from an imparted right¬ 
eousness. The dogma of imputed righteousness as commonly taught 
is not found in the New Testament. The righteousness which Paul 
sets forth is of God. It rests upon faith, and not upon works. It 
excludes human merit. It is not the man’s own, but is all of Christ. 
The man has it only as he gets it from and through Christ. None the 
less it is a real righteousness in the man, and not another’s righteous¬ 
ness set down to his account by a process of forensic bookkeeping. It 
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becomes his through that oneness with Christ which puts him in pos¬ 
session of all that there is in Christ. All things are his because he is 
Christ’s. The act of faith places him in Christ, who was made unto 
him wisdom from God, and righteousness and sanctification and 
redemption. Justification is not a legal technicality; it is not a mere 
proclamation of forgiveness; it is not a mere judicial declaration that 
accounts are squared with the law. It is the act of the eternal divine 
life taking a poor, sinful human life up into itself and enfolding it, 
and throwing open to it all the riches of its own strength and sweet¬ 
ness and righteousness and immortality. It is justification of life in 
being justification by faith, for the just shall live by his faith. Christ 
is the life. The power of his resurrection is the power of his risen 
life; and so, to know Christ and the power of his resurrection, and the 
fellowship of his sufferings, is to be found in Christ, having the right¬ 
eousness which is of God and which rests upon faith. 

Marvin R. Vincent. 

Union Theological Seminary. 

New York, N. Y. 
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M.A., D.Phil. (Edin.), Lecturer in Logic and Metaphysics 
at the University of St. Andrews. Oxford : The Clarendon 
Press; New York: Henry Frowde, 1898. Pp. xi-f-437. 
$2.10. 

Are there signs of a return to Leibniz, of a revival of his philoso¬ 
phy? It would not be quite safe to say at once that there are, for 
only prejudice may incline one to think so. Indeed, if translations 
and doctors’ theses, not to mention other works, more or less preten¬ 
tious than these, which show the spirit, although not always the letter, 
nor even the name, of a particular philosophy, are the signs of revival, 
Leibniz can hardly be said to stand alone in the interest of the day. 
Historical study in philosophy, as in other branches, is reviving the 
past all along the lines. Leibniz, however, offers a great deal that is 
peculiarly satisfying to the large number of present-day thinkers who 
are in the reaction against both Kant and Hegel. In his conceptions 
of individuality, of the relation between consciousness and life, and of 
infinity and continuity in things both physical and spiritual, he is 
especially attractive. It cannot, then, be .extravagant to imagine that 
something like a revival of his philosophy, a specially keen interest in 
his way of thinking, is under way. 

And, in any case, a careful, appreciative study like that now before 
us cannot fail to awaken interest. Students of Leibniz will look far 
for a better book, and just because it is so much more than a mere 
translation with the conventional introduction. Dr. Latta’s introduction 
(pp. i~2i 1), including a thesis (Parts II and III) that was accepted by 
the University of Edinburgh for the degree of doctor of philosophy, 
has in all four parts, as follows: I, “Life and Works;” II, “General 
Principles of the Philosophy;” III, “Detailed Statement,” and IV, 
“Historical and Critical Estimate;” and it is a genuine contribution to 
the interpretation of Leibniz. It is true that in places, notably in his 
treatment of the preestablished harmony (pp. 43 f.) and of the optimism 
(pp. 65 f.), he is not sufficiently critical. In these two doctrines 
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Leibniz is particularly vulnerable. They show a failure to realize all 
that was best in the system, being a sort of tribute to the traditional 
view of things, and they should accordingly have been examined most 
critically. Criticism is quite as important to understanding as expo¬ 
sition. Sympathy is not the only duty, even of friendship. But in 
the discussion of Leibniz* mathematics (pp. 74-86) Dr. Latta is very 
happy and, in spite of his brevity, very satisfactory. Not only does 
he here show an insight that has been lacking in others who have 
undertaken to expound Leibniz’ philosophy, but also more or less 
directly he has cast light on the general philosophy of mathematics. 
Of course, as regards Leibniz, the concept of the infinitesimal is 
the most direct entrance to the monad. The monad has the old 
inscription over its door: “ Let none but mathematicians enter 

here.” 

The historical and critical estimate (pp. 151-200) is too much like 
a series of notes. To set terms against each other that often are, but 
really ought not to be, opposed, is more historical than critical. 
True, the Peripatetics and the Atomists, Descartes and Spinoza, Kant 
and Fichte, Schopenhauer, Herbart, Hegel, and Lotze are all of them 
related philosophically to Leibniz, but, somehow, in this part of his 
work Dr. Latta can hardly be said to succeed in getting very much 
above his material. He does not succeed in showing a living and 
truly organic unity in the different systems with which he deals. His 
separate discussions, however, are all of them excellent in themselves. 
In what he has to say of Wolff, he makes very clear the inadequacy of 
Wolff’s rendering of Leibnizianism, and so helps once for all to blast 
what has been almost an academic tradition. 

Giving the same impression as these historical discussions are 
numerous appendices—five to the introduction and four more to the 
translations; all of them valuable in themselves, but still making the 
book suggest too strongly the shop in which it was made. With a 
certain method of work, perhaps the method prevailing today, notes 
and appendices may be necessary, but a reviewer can at least be for¬ 
given the thought that they are not ideal. Indeed, it is to be said 
that, in Dr. Latta’s case, the very ideal from which we are criticising 
him is really of his own making. His own book suggests or exempli¬ 
fies in a very positive way what it does not always realize. Of the 
appendices the following should be mentioned: (A) “Formation of 
the Idea of Space” (p. 202); (D) “Leibniz’s Logic” (p. 206); (F) 
“Leibniz and Bayle on the Multiplicity in the Monad” (p. 208); 
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and (I) “Growth of Leibniz’s Theories regarding Force and Motion” 
(P- 35 1 )- 

The translations (pp. 215-425), although not at all times smooth 
or free from foreign idiom, are careful and thoughtful. They include, 
besides the “Monadology,” these other writings: “On the Notions of 
Right and Justice,” “New System of the Nature of Substances and of 
the Communication between Them,” “ Explanation of the New Sys¬ 
tem,” “Third Explanation, etc.,” “On the Ultimate Origin of Things,” 
“New Essays on the Human Understanding — Introduction,” and 
“ Principles of Nature and of Grace.” Thus, with Langley’s translation 
of the “New Essays concerning the Human Understanding” and with 
the work of Duncan, English students are now in possession of a 
ready and almost complete presentation of Leibniz’ work in philosophy. 

Alfred H. Lloyd. 

The University of Michigan, 

Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Studies of Good and Evil. A Series of Essays upon Problems 
of Philosophy and Life. By Josiah Royce, Professor of the 
History of Philosophy in Harvard University. New York: 
D. Appleton & Co., 1898. Pp. xvii+ 384. $1.50. 

In Studies of Good and Evil Professor Royce has brought together 
a number of papers written at different times and for various pur¬ 
poses, but bound together into a unity by the spirit in which they are 
conceived and the view of the world which they serve to illustrate. 
This view, well known under the name of ethical idealism, the author 
describes as “ an interpretation of the universe as a realm whose sig¬ 
nificance lies in the ethical ideals that its processes realize.” Such a 
doctrine, of course, involves a belief in the spiritual nature of reality, 
and to the exposition and defense of his faith in this matter four of 
the essays may be said to be devoted. Starting from an examination 
of the nature of consciousness, the conclusion is reached that the 
finite self is but a fragment of, or, better, an organic element in, a 
larger self or person, who includes within himself all conscious life, 
and who at the same time is the reality at the foundation of what we 
call the phenomena of nature. But this admitted, what shall we make 
of the presence of evil in such a world ? This central mystery is 
faced in the opening paper, entitled “ The Problem of Job.” God is 
not to be thought of as looking down upon our conflicts from a 
height; our life is a part of his, and he therefore literally suffers in 
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us. The true problem, therefore, is, Why does God suffer ? The 
answer given is that the highest good is the perfection of the person¬ 
ality, and this necessarily involves, from the very nature of the case, 
conflict and possible defeat, the struggle with pain, disappointment, 
and temptation. Our author then reviews the various other solutions 
that have been attempted, most elaborately, in “ Tennyson and Pes¬ 
simism,” that of the first “ Locksley Hall,” which, sixty years later, it 
will be remembered, the poet repudiated with much bitterness. 

Further papers introduce us to two teachers who represent points 
of view in many respects quite different from the writer’s, but who are 
at one with him in the vital matter of the acceptance of the idealistic 
creed. They are Meister Eckhart, the thirteenth-century mystic, and 
Jean Marie Guyau, the gifted author of the Non-Religion of the Future, 
Finally the list is concluded by papers on Mr. Huxley’s now famous 
Romanes Lecture, on the relation between intellectual development and 
perfection of character, on the conflict between the forces of good and 
evil in the breast of John Bunyan as made known to us in that won¬ 
derful bit of autobiography Grace Abounding to the Chief of Sinners , 
and on a different phase of the same conflict as illustrated in the 
“squatter riot” of 1850 in Sacramento. 

The reader who has no time to become a specialist in philosophy, 
but who is interested in its problems, will demand of such a book as 
this that it bring him face to face with fundamental questions; that 
the exposition be clear, and that the author’s knowledge of the subject 
be complete. The volume before us more than meets all these require¬ 
ments. Of the importance of the problems discussed nothing need 
be said. The exposition is not only clear, but brilliant; while the range 
and accuracy of Professor Royce’s knowledge are unexcelled among 
students of philosophy in America. We commend this collection of 
essays to the attention of all those who are interested in metaphysics 
and ethics. Frank Chapman Sharp. 

The University of Wisconsin. 

The Preparation for Christianity in the Ancient World. 
A Study of the History of Moral Development. By R. M. 
Wenley, Sc.D., Ph.D., Professor of Philosophy in the Uni¬ 
versity of Michigan. Chicago: F. H. Revell Co., 1898. 
Pp. 194. $0.75. 

The non-professional student of Christianity has not had easy 
access to careful and discriminating information regarding the world 
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preparation for the gospel, so that this small book should be of service 
to many. It is a serial, belonging to the “ Guild Textbooks of the 
Church of Scotland.” The aim of the series is praiseworthy, “to 
deepen the intelligent interest of the laity in all questions connected 
with the origin, nature, history, and extension of the Christian reli¬ 
gion.” Professor Wenley’s contribution to this end is to explain the 
successive stages of development through which the human race passed 
in its moral, social, and religious preparation for Christianity; and to 
show when, by what peoples, and how the various elements of life 
which produced this development came to humanity. 

The book is written from the modern philosophical point of view. 
The author has already published several works treating of philosophy 
and religion, and here again we observe the scholarship, the clear 
thinking, the skill in expression, and the religious earnestness of the 
earlier works. Perhaps the strongest portion of the book is the first 
half of it, in which the spirit, motive, and content of the Greek philoso¬ 
phy are presented. With striking effect the value, and at the same time 
the limitations, of the Greek contribution to moral development are 
shown. The supplemental contribution came from Judaism, whose 
“ eternal message was the unity of God and the oneness of real man¬ 
hood in him” (p. 105). He finds, and truly, the uniqueness of Israel 
in her prophets and their utterances. The contribution of Rome to 
the preparation for Christianity was the political unification of man, 
with its consequent development and interchange of ideas, which 
opened the way for a universal religion and a universal brotherhood 
under one supreme God. C. W. Votaw. 

The University of Chicago. 

Life, Death, and Immortality. With Kindred Essays. By 
William M. Bryant, M.A., LL.D., Instructor in Psychol¬ 
ogy and Ethics, St. Louis Normal and High School. New 
York: The Baker & Taylor Co., 1898. Pp. viii+442. $1.75. 

These essays are an outgrowth of a desire on the part of the author 
to interpret by means of modern scientific thought the fundamental 
conceptions constituting the core of Christian doctrine. The following 
subjects are treated: “Life, Death, and Immortality,” “Oriental 
Religions,” “Buddhism and Christianity,” “ Christianity and Mohamed- 
anism,” “ The Natural History of Church Organizations,” “ The Heresy 
of Non-Progressive Orthodoxy,” “Miracles,” “Christian Ethics as 
Contrasted with the Ethics of Other Religions,” “ Eternity.” 
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These topics are far too vast to admit of very satisfactory discussion 
in so short a space. The rationalistic point of view is maintained with 
rare consistency throughout the work. One wishes that the study had 
been made rather more intensive, especially in the treatment of Bud¬ 
dhism and Mohamedanism. The author claims that Buddhism is 
based on superstition. Christianity is the absolute religion, because it 
is the religion of reason, the abiding principle of the universe. The 
soul of man is immortal “ because of the highly complex character of 
its essential life.” Church organization in its various forms is both 
natural and necessary, as the outworking of certain dominating ideas or 
types of mind. Miracles are essentially psychical, and are only in 
appearance physical. The resurrection of Lazarus was his conversion. 
The resurrection of Jesus was a spiritual effect produced upon the 
minds of the disciples by meditating upon the life and words of the 
Master. The essay on “Eternity,” the least satisfactory of any, is a per¬ 
sonal review of the author's experience in arriving at his present stage 
of liberal views on religious doctrine. Eliphalet A. Read. 

Kalamazoo College, 

Kalamazoo, Mich. 

The Problems of Philosophy. An Introduction to the Study 
of Philosophy. By John Grier Hibben, Ph.D., Stuart 
Professor of Logic in Princeton University. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1898. Pp. 204. Si. 

This work aims “ to give a simple statement of the various schools 
of philosophy, with the salient features of their teachings, and to 
indicate the chief points at issue in reference to controverted ques¬ 
tions.” That which it attempts it achieves. It is accurate, clear, 
comprehensive; has in it no fog, dust, or darkness; hides nothing 
away in technicalities ; and is just fitted for one who is about to enter 
upon a study of philosophy, or of its history, and wishes first for a 
general view of philosophical questions. The first chapter is “A Plea 
for Philosophy.” The second states concisely the eight problems 
which are presented more fully successively in the remaining eight 
chapters. They are, in their order, as follows : the problems of being; 
of the world; of mind; of knowledge; of reason ; of conscience ; 
of political obligation ; and of beauty. In the “ Plea for Philo¬ 
sophy ” the position is well taken and maintained that philosophy is 
not to be limited to an elect few, but that it is the common property 
and business of all; that, as reason is a universal human endowment, so 
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its exercise belongs to all. We know things only when we know the 
reason for things and the reason in things. A life, to be rational, 
must therefore be truly philosophical, whether it has to do with the 
ordinary industries, with poetry, with art, with religion, or whatsoever 
else. The elaboration of philosophical systems is only a more devel¬ 
oped form of the same sort of rational thought that attends all rational 
activity. For this reason a current system of philosophy, if essentially 
false, speedily works mischief in the life and practice of a people, as in 
the days of the French Revolution ; but if essentially true, it tends 
powerfully to keep men to safe and wise living. Thus 44 the problems 
of philosophy are practical questions of the day.” 

The chapter on 44 The Problem of Being” naturally occupies more 
space than any other. Of the three general theories, pluralism, dual¬ 
ism, and monism, the exposition of the latter is by far the most ample. 
The author takes up successively its three forms of materialism, 
spiritualism, and identity. We find here as elsewhere that he aims to 
do more than to set forth the problems and the main arguments by 
which they are supported or combated. He makes clear what is his 
own conviction. This is most noticeable in his treatment of material¬ 
ism. There he not only argues against the doctrine as false, but con¬ 
demns it as immoral in influence. One may cordially agree with him 
in this and yet hold that the avowed purpose of his book would rather 
forbid him either to advocate or to attempt to refute a doctrine; would 
require him only to exhibit the problems, state clearly the various 
attempted solutions, and perhaps indicate the lines of support or of 
opposition. The volume is too small for more than this. Even in a 
history of philosophy, that historian is most to be admired who best 
succeeds in presenting each philosophy in the light of its own ablest 
advocates, acting as their expositor. This feature is one among the 
many marked excellences of Falkenberg’s History of Modern Philo - 
sophy. Our author, however, has not so far been drawn into a 
defense of his own views as to fail in giving an admirably clear sum- 
maiy of the main questions that have emerged under each of the great 
problems, a discriminating, helpful statement of the answers given by 
the different schools of thinkers, and the main grounds for those 
answers. He has also called attention throughout to the relations of the 
positions taken in solving one problem to those taken in the solution 
of others. The logical demand for system is thus emphasized. A 
careful study of this work will be of great use to one who is about to 
enter upon a course of philosophical study, or even to one who must 
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content himself with nothing further than this work itself. There is, 
perhaps, no other work that covers the ground so completely, and yet 
brings out so justly and concisely the great questions of philosophy 
and the answers thus far given them. Geo. D. B. Pepper. 

Colby University, 

Waterville, Me. 


Encyclopaedia of Sacred Theology. Its Principles. By Abra¬ 
ham Kuyper, D.D., Free University, Amsterdam. Translated 
from the Dutch by Rev. J. Hendrik De Vries, M.A. With 
an Introduction by Professor Benjamin B. Warfield, D.D., of 
Princeton Theological Seminary. New York : Charles Scrib¬ 
ner’s Sons, 1898. Pp. xxv + 683. $ 4 . 

This volume contains only about one-third of the original work 
from which it is translated, and if it is sufficiently well received, it may 
perhaps be followed by another. The original work is in every sense 
a magnum opus , and the same description may fairly be applied even 
to this portion of it. The introductory sketch of the author sets before 
us a most interesting personality, a man of varied gifts and accomplish¬ 
ments and of boundless activity. Dr. Kuyper is editor of a political 
daily and of a religious weekly paper in Holland; he is a member of the 
legislature, a political leader, and an advocate of religious and educa¬ 
tional freedom; he is the virtual founder of a university and an influ¬ 
ential professor in it; and he is a prolific writer, both for scholars and 
for the common people. In ail these fields of labor he is a man of 
vast ability — so the brief biography affirms; and after reading the 
book one can well believe it. 

Several characteristics immediately impress the reader. In style 
the author is exact, clear, ample, and sometimes eloquent. In use 
of terms he is mercilessly technical. In largeness of grasp upon 
his subject he is most remarkable. In spiritual feeling he is warm 
and earnest, and no one can fail to find his religious suggestions 
inspiring and helpful. In thought he is astonishingly abundant, 
making a book unusually full of matter. He seems to have thought 
of everything/ and if his condensed arguments were all expanded, 
the book would almost make a library. Few persons will read it 
through, and the majority even of intelligent students will call it 
hard reading. Nevertheless the reading would be a profitable gym¬ 
nastic to many, and the presentation of the subject, whether it proves 
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convincing or not, is in a high degree powerful and impressive. The 
work is marked by immense learning and ability, and by masterly 
grouping of material, and yet by qualities that will insure the deepest 
skepticism as to its conclusions, wherever these conclusions do not 
command complete assent. 

The present volume “ discusses all those questions which concern 
the place of theology among the sciences, and the nature of theology 
as a science with a * principium ’ of its own.” The author defines 
science, marks out the entire field of science, and exhibits the various 
departments of science in their organic and necessary relation among 
themselves; and he shows how theology as a science is related to all 
the others. The theology that he holds, defends, and represents as 
exclusively true is the Calvinistic theology of the reformers. This 
he frankly avows in his preface. He does not specify what particular 
form of this theology he holds, but he refers to “the theologians,” “ our 
theologians,” and “the early theologians,” evidently regarding the 
Reformed theology as essentially one, and as satisfactory in the mass. 
He rarely quotes or refers to any one, and, except in a single section, he 
cites little Scripture. To the theology which he thus adopts he is 
unflinchingly and heroically consistent. Probably a more thoroughly 
consistent theological treatise than this, from any point of view, has 
not appeared in our time. Such a treatise, indeed, it is hard to 
imagine. 

Theology deals, not with religion, but with the knowledge of God. 
It seeks ultimately to conceive God as known to himself: this would 
be archetypal theology. But, of course, only ectypal theology is pos¬ 
sible, dealing with such knowledge of God as he has given to men. 
Thus revelation is all that gives material to theology. Revelation has 
been given to man as sinful, and comes with remedial intent; there¬ 
fore it brings a different knowledge of God from that which would 
have been given but for sin — different also from the knowledge that 
will exist hereafter, when the work of revelation, and of redemption, 
shall have been finished. Christian theology deals exclusively with 
this special knowledge of God, conditioned by sin. The “principium,” 
or means of knowing, of theology is the self-revelation of God to the 
sinner. This self-revelation of God comes to us exclusively in the 
Scriptures; and “the substance of the knowledge of God, which comes 
to us from the special principium, is identical with the Holy Scrip¬ 
ture.” This identity is elaborately defended, and is firmly held 
throughout. The books of the Bible were made to be what they are, 
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both in substance and in writing, by the inspiration of God, and the 
canon of Scripture was made up by the same inspiration, so that the 
whole is divinely constructed as well as divinely breathed, and is exactly 
what God predestined it to be. All parts of it are to be regarded as 
alike in this respect, and all parts are hence available, after their kind, 
for the purposes of theology. Thus theology handles the knowledge 
of God that the Scriptures bring, and nothing else, save as this material 
is extended and re-presented in history and experience. It should be 
added that this result is not reached by way of a rigid and mechanical 
idea of inspiration. Rarely are strict results concerning inspiration 
reached by so comprehensive a discussion. 

The “ subject,” or conceiving mind, in any science whatever, is not 
the individual scientist, but “the consciousness of humanity.” In the¬ 
ology the subject is the consciousness of renewed humanity. Indeed, 
renewed humanity alone can be the true subject, whose conclusions are 
trustworthy, in any science; only through palingenesis can humanity 
become adequate to full discovery of truth in any field. “The only 
subject of all science is the consciousness of regenerated or re-created 
humanity; and that so large a part of scientific study can be furnished 
equally well by those who stand outside of this is simply because this 
building also admits a vast amount of hod-carrier service which is 
entirely different from the higher architecture.” There are functions 
of our minds, the author affirms, that are uninjured by sin—though he 
does not draw the line between these and our other faculties, or show 
how these escaped contamination—and as long as men do not go 
beyond the use of these they can do trustworthy work in science. But, 
of course, in theology there is no room for such work, and God cannot 
be validly known at all except within the circle of palingenesis. Here 
alone does theology have place, and here alone can the ideas that are 
essential to it be at all apprehended. 

These are some of the main positions that give character to the 
book. The applications of them are, of course, too many and various 
to be mentioned in a brief review. In some respects the author's atti¬ 
tude of mind is extremely unusual. His interest in universal science is 
broad and sincere, and yet all readers who do not occupy his doctrinal 
point of view are certain to shiver at his declarations of the impos¬ 
sibility of valid knowledge outside the regenerate life. These declara¬ 
tions are limited, it is true, and yet they are so strong and sweeping as 
to challenge instant rejection. In the modern forms of scientific 
thought the author takes little interest. To the doctrine of evolution 
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he gives only a few sentences, in which he waves aside the whole con¬ 
ception as inconsistent with that which is known in the realm of palin¬ 
genesis. The drawing of philosophical and cosmological inferences 
he expressly reserves as the function of the regenerate alone. To the 
work of biblical criticism he is equally indifferent. He would not 
prohibit it, but it is impossible that he should regard it as a work to be 
favored and encouraged within the world of palingenesis. Himself a 
man of boundless intellectual activity and of vast acquirements, he 
would virtually close certain large fields of inquiry, declaring research 
in them to be at once inferior and untrustworthy. His attitude toward 
the world’s learning and its intellectual work generally is certainly an 
unusual one, for so learned a man and so energetic a thinker. 

The author, however, would doubtless accept the situation that is 
thus suggested. He would expect his view to be rejected by all the 
unrenewed, and by such among the regenerate as are Christian in heart 
but not in head, of whom he speaks. He anticipates such rejection 
and is not troubled, save as he is troubled by all the harm that sin has 
done. He feels that the claims of modern thought and the strict and 
consistent Reformed theology cannot both stand. Many will agree with 
him in this, but not all readers will agree with him as to which of the 
two claims it is that the book refutes. 

The additional volume that is conditionally promised by the trans¬ 
lator will present the author’s discussion of the various departments of 
theology, which he likes to call bibliological, ecclesiological, dogmato- 
logical, and diaconiological. It is to be hoped that it may appear, for 
it cannot fail to be fresh and powerful. William N. Clarke. 

Colgate University, 

Hamilton, N. Y. 

Biblical Apocalyptics : A Study of the Most Notable Revela¬ 
tions of God and of Christ in the Canonical Scriptures. 
By Milton S. Terry, D.D., Professor in the Garrett 
Biblical Institute. New York : Eaton & Mains ; Cincinnati: 
Curts & Jennings, 1898. Pp. 510. $3. 

This is an able and noteworthy volume. It attempts by sound 
methods of exegesis to give an interpretation of the apocalyptic por¬ 
tions of the Bible. The author treats them successively, apart from 
other Scripture, and thus seeks to discover the secret of their symbol¬ 
ism. Such treatment in English has long been a desideratum. 
Gunkel’s Schopfung und Chaos partially supplies the need in German, 
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but the two books are written from widely different points of view: 
Gunkel seeks to explain the origin of the imagery, while Professor 
Terry seeks to solve its prophetic meaning. Such prophetic meaning as 
he discovers is of a healthy nature. The book is designed to correct 
that morbid brooding of sensitive minds over the “last things” which 
has been characteristic of much of the exegesis of the past, and which is 
exemplified in so much of the popular Christianity of the present day. 

The book is also noteworthy in consequence of its open-minded 
attitude toward biblical criticism. The author has been won over to 
many of the positions established by modern criticism, and is generous 
toward the conclusions commonly classed as “critical,” even when he 
does not hold them. 

The book opens with a valuable introduction defining biblical 
apocalyptics. Next following this are brief chapters on “ Apocalyptic 
Elements in Hebrew Song,” the “Apocalypse of Creation,” “ Edenic 
Apocalypse of Sin and Judgment,” “Apocalypse of the Antediluvian 
World,” “Apocalypse of Noah and the Flood,” “ Apocalypse of the 
Dispersion of the Nations,” “Apocalyptic Symbolism of the Taber¬ 
nacle,” etc., occupying some sixty-five pages of the book in all. 
Most of these chapters detract from the value of the work. There is 
included here much material which, it is assumed, was written to 
symbolize ideals, when, in fact, the interpreter has no adequate reason 
for thinking that the writers were conscious of doing anything else 
than narrating fact. The narratives of creation and the fall bear 
every evidence that to their authors they represented reality, not 
symbolism. The same may be said of most of the other portions. In 
Hebrew poetry there are doubtless symbolic elements, but most of this 
material is not apocalyptic, and to treat it as such creates confusion of 
thought. It may help the timid to accept scientific results to treat 
these narratives as symbolic for a time, but even for this purpose the 
process is of doubtful utility. Had this part of the book been 
omitted, with the exception of the introduction, and a treatment of the 
apocalyptic portions of the epistles of Paul introduced in the proper 
place, the value of the work would have been greatly increased. 

Following this portion of the book some eighty pages are devoted 
to the apocalyptic portions of Isaiah, Ezekiel, Zecheriah, and Joel. The 
treatment which this material receives is to be commended. That 
these prophets consciously used highly wrought symbolism through 
which to express thair ideals there can be no doubt. The book then 
takes up the first of the real apocalypses, the book of Daniel. Professor 
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Terry holds to the unity of Daniel, and to its Maccabean date. Its 
main purpose is, he thinks, to set forth the great doctrine of God’s 
dominion over all the kingdoms of the world. The great world- 
powers of Babylonia, Media, Persia, and Greece, he holds, are taken 
into account by the author. Dan. 7 :13, 14 is made to speak, not of 
“the Son of man,” but of “one like unto a son of man.” This 
“one” is held, on the basis of vs. 27, to be personified Israel, virtually 
equivalent to Isaiah’s “my servant Israel.” This statement of the 
spirit and scope of Daniel is thoroughly sound and admirable. The 
interpretation is scholarly and consistent with Professor Terry’s point 
of view. In some details the interpretation could, in my judgment, be 
improved, if more than one author were recognized in Daniel and the 
details of one part were not so freely read into another part; but this 
criticism applies to comparatively unimportant matters. 

The most successful part of Professor Terry’s book is its treatment 
of the “ Apocalypse of the Synoptic Gospels,” or the apocalyptic dis¬ 
course of Jesus. This discourse, he believes, refers to one subject, not 
to two, and that one is the entrance of the Christ, through his church, 
upon the heavenly career of control in the crises of the world’s affairs, 
of which the destruction of Jerusalem was the first. The literal mean¬ 
ing of “this generation” (Matt. 24:34; Mark 13:30) is insisted 
on, and the “all nations” (Mark 13:10) is understood to refer to the 
Roman empire. This is an interpretation which can be successfully 
defended on many grounds. 

The treatment of the “Apocalypse of John” covers 230 pages of 
the book. It is acute and able, and merits the careful study of any¬ 
one who would understand this enigmatical apocalypse. Professor 
Terry’s main thesis is that the prophetic visions of this book, like the 
prophecies of the discourse of Jesus, are being fulfilled by the gradual 
establishment of the kingdom of God in the world through the 
Christian church. The first marked event affecting this conquest was, 
he holds, the destruction of Jerusalem. This is an interpretation 
exegetically sound and spiritually healthy. Unfortunately, in the 
work before us it is coupled with an attempt to prove the unity of the 
Apocalypse, its Johannine authorship, and a date for it prior to the 
destruction of Jerusalem. This position leads the learned exegete into 
some palpable absurdities. He is compelled to assume that this 
apocalyptist, with all his literary power, untrammeled by finding any 
of his material in literary form, freely began his description of the 
“bride, the lamb’s wife,” by representing her as at birth a male 
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child (!) (vlov apo-cv, Rev. 12:5). He is forced to hold, with the 
Muratorian Fragment, that John preceded Paul as a pioneer in found¬ 
ing the churches in Asia, notwithstanding that Paul was so careful not 
to build upon another man’s foundation (Rom. 15 120), and in spite 
of the fact that Acts 19:1-7 tells us that the pre-Pauline church at 
Ephesus was a John-the-Baptist church ! To explain, as he does, the 
harlot Babylon of chaps. 17 and 18 to mean Jerusalem is, I also think, 
untenable. 

Professor Terry’s attempt to interpret the book so as to vindicate 
its unity is inadequate, and his reasons for an early date are not con¬ 
vincing. His treatment, notwithstanding its unfortunate weaknesses 
in these respects, admirably makes application of the book as a whole 
to that in which its ideals are undoubtedly to be realized, viz., the 
gradual conquest of the world by Christ. This legitimate application 
of the general scope of the Apocalypse is really much more independ¬ 
ent of any theory of authorship and date than Professor Terry’s 
book would lead us to suppose. 

The volume concludes with an appendix, in which brief but excel¬ 
lent notices are given of the principal extra-canonical apocalypses. 

The work is characterized by much learning, ability, and candor. 
The writer exhibits a knowledge of most of the modern literature on 
the subject, even when it does not influence him, and has produced a 
work which no student of biblical apocalyptics can afford to ignore, 
and from which all may learn much. George A. Barton. 

Bryn Mawr College, 

Bryn Mawr, Pa. 


The Problems of Job. By Rev. Geo. V. Garland, M.A. Lon¬ 
don : James Nisbet & Co., 1898. Pp. xii + 366. 7s. 6d. 

Has the age been wrong these later years in making more room 
for the human element in its view of inspiration ? This is the question 
which, though not directly relevant, it would seem, to an analytical 
study of the problems of Job, is rather insistently urged upon us in 
this book, both by numerous hints scattered through the main argu¬ 
ment and by two supplementary chapters. And we have only to note 
the kind of product that the author’s idea of its origin makes of the 
book of Job to get all the data we need for the answer; though it may 
turn out not to be the answer that the author seeks. If we will parti¬ 
cipate with him in his study, we must with him understand that the 
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whole action of the book of Job, including the initial scene in heaven 
and the theophany at the end, was literal history, and that the words 
of Job and his friends, essentially as we read them, are the faithful 
transcript of an actual discussion. Our one alternative to this is to 
deny the inspiration of Job altogether; for the Holy Spirit must not 
be supposed to have revealed truth through the medium of mere human 
invention or imagination, or to have represented that anything is true 
which is not objective fact. To this view we are not disposed here to 
say either no or yes. Our remark is that from it the literary element, 
in any free originative sense, is ruled out. It does not seem to have 
occurred to our author that the book of Job is poetry; nay, we believe 
we are doing him no wrong in thinking that he would resent calling 
it literature at all, except in such rudimental sense as we attribute to 
the minutes of a parliament or a debate. 

The book before us has the interest of one virtue—consistency. 
It is true to its emphasized idea of the agency of inspiration from 
beginning to end; we are compelled to say also it is color-blind to 
whatever lies out of the track of that view, so that, in fact, we are unable 
to accord it the final word even in its specific analysis of the problems. 
There is interest for us also in seeing the logical consequences of the 
idea so naively accepted : we of the broader view are saved the trouble 
of urging them ; while also without abettal of ours, and not without 
sadness, we behold that monumental book which we had come to 
reckon among the supreme works of human literature translated, 
whether in spite or in consequence of the divine agency postulated 
for it, from poetry into prose — nay, beyond that, into prosaism. 

The manner in which, pursuant to our author’s theory, the book of 
Job was most probably originated, reveals—when we consider the 
result as we have come to estimate it — the most wonderful day’s 
achievement of which the world holds record. We may describe it 
somehow thus : On the last day of Job’s extended period of suffering, 
when the spiritual fruits of his hard experience were all ready to 
gather, when the friends, each with a name etymologically significant 
of his character and hailing from a place named for his spiritual 
attitude (such is the remarkable way in which the Spirit draws the lines 
of history and allegory together), were all in place as the ordained 
foils to Job’s complaints and questionings, the great discussion was 
held; and from morn till dewy eve the personages of the history 
rehearsed their speeches, while an unknown reporter, presumably the 
same to whom had already been (or was to be) revealed the vision or 
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account of the prologue in heaven, took down the record for provi¬ 
dential transmission to posterity. Here, then, we have the book of 
Job as it may conceivably have been at once acted and composed. 
The contemplation of it provokes some very baffling questions; which, 
however, our author would not like us to cherish, lest thereby our 
human reason strike out too venturesomely for itself. We hope it is 
not irreverent to prefer the modern idea of its genuinely human and 
genuinely literary origin ; or to deem that the endowing of one human 
soul with spiritual insight and poetic skill to put the mind of God 
into living words would have been as truly divine as to have got up a 
kind of stage-play in which the inspired thought is filtered through the 
speech of a miscellaneous company. 

This account of the memorable discussion is not intended as a 
travesty, but as an honest attempt to put into concrete form what is at 
once the logical involvement of our author’s view and a main datum 
from which he handles the Job problems. Through all the perusal of 
his analysis and paraphrase runs, in the reader’s mind, a haunting 
sense of automatism, as if actors and speakers were not genuinely 
themselves, but manipulated; or, to use a comparison more admissive 
of personality, as if they were speaking into a phonograph, and pro¬ 
ducing therefore what is essentially phonographic thought, with its 
unhappy suggestion of rehearsal and performance. Of course, no such 
conscious feeling as this is to be attributed to the author; but we can¬ 
not help wishing that a saving sense of humor, which seems to have 
been denied him, had brought it enough into his consciousness to give 
buoyancy and everyday interest to his study. For now the unperceived 
automatism is transmuted into a kind of pervading one-sidedness of 
effect, as if the author’s mind had become so subdued to the merely 
theological color as to have atrophied the warm, palpitating, natural 
literary sense. This, we suspect, is actually the case, and this is our 
main criticism of the book. The problems here raised do not seem to 
be the frank problems of the man Job, with his bewildered human cry, 
his sturdy honesty with himself, his fearless remonstrance against the 
iron mystery that surrounds him ; and in following the writer’s analysis 
we are stranded wholly outside of the tides of poetic feeling, imagina¬ 
tion, lyric intensity, and insight that so thrill us in the book of Job. 
In place of this we are mere auditors at a dogmatic debate. To say 
this is not to remonstrate against treating the problems of Job for 
what they yield of dogma; that is entirely legitimate ; it is merely to 
express regret that the really vitalizing data are so ignored. If ever a 
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seeker after God existed of whom the old adage was true, pectus est 
quod theologum facit , it was the patriarch of Uz. To get at the deep 
problems of his soul, therefore, and to solve them, we must take note, 
not of the intellect alone, but of all the powers of life, in their free play 
and expression, and of all the feelings that wreak themselves in poetic 
thought and image. Short of this the true coloring, the vital emphasis, 
the key-word, are not found. 

Among the charisms enumerated by St. Paul was one with the very 
interesting name, 44 the discerning of spirits.” It is a charism much 
needed by any whose interpretative study leads them to those regions 
of thought and experience where the deep heart of man and the 
chastening spirit of God meet. We accord hearty acknowledgment 
to the labor and the conscientious care that have gone to the making 
of this book ; we cannot speak so highly of the tissue of the thought, 
which seems to us lacking in clear-cut definition and focus; gravest 
fault of all, it is only in very imperfect degree that the author has dis¬ 
cerned the vital spirit of the book of Job. 

John Franklin Genung. 

Amherst College, 

Amherst, Mass. 


Das biblische 14 Im Namen ” : Eine sprachwissenschaftliche 
Untersuchung fiber das hebraische DtDS und seine griechi- 
schen Aquivalente (im besonderen Hinblick auf den Tauf- 
befehl, Matth. 28:19). Von Jul. Boehmer. Giessen: J. 
Rickersche Verlagsbuchhandlung, 1898. Pp. 88. 

The author of this monograph is stirred up to investigate the exact 
meaning of the baptismal command given in Matt. 28: 19, because 
from the beginning this passage has been the subject of different trans¬ 
lations and explanations. Tertullian rendered it in nomen; Cyprian, 
followed by the Vulgate, in nomine; Luther, 44 in Namen ; ” Weizsacker, 
44 fur den Namenothers, 44 auf den Namen.” In view of this variety 
of rendering it was worth while to ascertain precisely what the formula 
was intended to signify. The author rightly takes it for granted that 
the original form of the command was Aramaic, and, accordingly, that 
its significance can only be seen in the light of its antecedents in the 
Old Testament. He, therefore, makes an inductive study of the various 
uses of D 1 Z& and kindred expressions throughout the Hebrew text of 
the Old Testament, and traces these uses in their Greek forms in the 
LXX. The equivalent of D 1252 L in the LXX he finds to be Jv ro» 
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This, he further discovers, is true of the New Testament usage, 
with the exception of Paul's letters, and of Matthew. These writers 
make use of the phrase els to Zvofia, but this is taken to be only an 
individual peculiarity. The two expressions are equivalent and inter¬ 
changeable. The result of the author's inductive study is that the 
phrase “in the name of" signifies not “into the fellowship of," nor 
“into a peculiar relation to," but simply “in the presence of." Hence, 
his paraphrase of the baptismal command would run as follows: 
“ Make all the nations my disciples, in that ye shall baptize them in the 
presence of the Father, the Son, and the Holy Spirit; that is, ye shall 
baptize who hold as a personal possession the essence of the Father, the 
Son, and the Holy Spirit, ye who are also in the inmost fellowship with 
the Father, the Son, and the Holy Spirit." This conclusion the author 
then defends against rival views presented by Althaus, by J. Weiss (Die 
Nachfolge Christi und die Predigt der Gegenwart ), and by Brandt ( Theo - 
logische Zeitschrift , 1891, pp. 565, 610), who hold that the command was 
given in a rather more mystical and sacramental sense, as implying the 
establishment of the relation of fellowship between the subjects of bap¬ 
tism and the Trinity. The essay purports to be purely scientific and 
inductive. And as far as the collection and examination of the lin¬ 
guistic facts are concerned, the author is certainly entitled to the credit 
of having done his work in a truly scientific manner. But the ques¬ 
tion which he undertakes to answer is not purely linguistic. As shown 
by the far-reaching conclusion reached, it involves a broad generaliza¬ 
tion ; and at the point of passage from the facts to the generalization 
the author, all unconsciously to himself, introduces the very idea into 
the facts which he later deduces from them. Accordingly, to those 
who have reached a different conclusion from the same facts his gen¬ 
eralization will appear wide of the mark. A. C. Zenos. 

McCormick Theological Seminary, 

Chicago, Ill. 


Geschichte des jOdischen Volkes im Zeitalter Jesu Christi, 
Von Professor Emil SchOrer. 3. Auflage, Band II und 
III. 1 Leipzig: J. C. Hinrichs’sche Buchhandlung, 1898. 
M. 24; bound, M. 28. 

The first edition of this book, though under another title and in a 
single volume, appeared in 1874; the second was published in two 

*Vol. II, Die innercn Zustdnde ; pp. vi-p 584. Vol. Ill, Das Judenthum in der 
Zerstreuung und die judische Liieratur ; pp. v -f 562. 
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volumes in 1886. After an interval of twelve years a third edition has 
become necessary, embracing three volumes, the second and third of 
which have appeared. 

In Germany this fact itself is sufficient proof that we are dealing 
with a book of mark. And, indeed, Schiirer’s work is absolutely indis¬ 
pensable, not only for a specialist working in any of the departments 
covered by it, but for everyone who wishes to gain a scientific under¬ 
standing of the New Testament. These excellencies — as well as cer¬ 
tain defects — are too well known to demand any mention here. 

A review such as this will simply have to mention and pass judg¬ 
ment on the points in which this new edition departs from the second, 
which served also as the basis of the English translation. And even 
this can apply only to the more extensive additions; that mention has 
everywhere been made of the newer literature of any importance goes 
without saying with a man like Schiirer. 

Such extensive additions are found, then, first, at the beginning of 
the second volume, where the proposition is maintained that at the 
beginning of the Maccabean period a compact Jewish population 
existed only in Judea proper; further, at the beginning of the third 
volume, where the Jews of the dispersion are treated in 135 pages, as 
compared with eighty-three pages in the former edition. Aside from 
these I can undertake a detailed mention only of the additions to §§ 
32 and 33, which have been necessitated by the later discoveries in the 
department of Palestinian and Hellenistic Jewish literature. 

We find first a mention, not only of the Ethiopic book of Enoch, 
part of which has now been discovered in Greek too, and a small frag¬ 
ment even in Latin, but also of the Slavonic Enoch, published in Eng¬ 
lish by Morfill and Charles. Schiirer regards it as of Jewish origin, 
but possibly, or even probably, revised by a Christian hand, and written 
not later than the end of the first or the beginning of the second cen¬ 
tury of our era. He refuses to recognize any use of the book by 
the Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs, though at least Test. Dan. 5 
(aviyvoiv yap iv piftXtp *Evo^ rov Slkcuov, on 6 ap^aiv vp,G>v iarlv 6 Saravas) 
may very well have its origin in 18 : 3 of the book of Enoch. While 
I am not able to follow Schiirer entirely on this point, I am the more in 
accord with him in his judgment concerning the apocalypse and the 
testament of Abraham ; concerning the former he holds the same opin¬ 
ion as concerning the Slavonic Enoch ; the latter he regards as a late 
Christian legend. 

What he says concerning the apocalypses of Elijah and Zephania 
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has in the main been transferred from the second edition. It might 
have been supposed that it was out of date almost as soon as it appeared, 
owing to the publication in the Texte und Untersuchungen, Vol. XVII, 
3 a, of Steindorff s researches on “ the apocalypse of Elijah, an unknown 
apocalypse and fragments of the Sophonias apocalypse.*’ But Schiirer 
immediately showed (in his review published in the Theologische Lite - 
raturzeitung , 1899, No. 1) that the first of these three writings could 
not be the book of the same title mentioned by the Fathers. For Ori- 
gen regards it as a Jewish book, while the one printed by Steindorff is 
Christian. And yet it is not only conceivable, as Schiirer said, but cer¬ 
tain, that it is based on a Jewish writing, because in one passage, at least 
according to the Sahidic recension (Steindorff, pp. 120 f.),the Messiah is 
still to come. It is true, it will be difficult to show what else belonged to 
this original writing; and it will also be subject to doubt whether it 
was an apocalypse of Elijah. But the single fact that Elijah must have 
been mentioned in it in the third person does not, to my mind, make 
that impossible ; such a lapsus memories, could easily happen to a 
pseudonymous writer. So that we probably know a little more about 
the apocalypse of Elijah than we find in Schiirer ; and still more about 
the apocalypse of Zephania, to which Schiirer traces not only one, but 
both of the other fragments published by Steindorff. Of course, in that 
case not even this apocalypse has been preserved to us in its original 
Jewish form ; the passage at the bottom of the first page can hardly be 
understood except in accordance with Matt. 24 :40 f. For the original 
union of the three documents 1 find no convincing proof. 

Schiirer has further expanded especially the section treating of 
incantations and necromantic books, the Sibyllines and Philo. The 
paragraphs concerning Thallus (a chronographer, probably from Sama¬ 
ria), concerning Menander (or rather concerning the Jewish proverbs 
passing under the name of the Attic comic poet) and concerning Caeci- 
lius of Calacte (a rhetor, probably a Jew, living at Rome under Augus¬ 
tus), are entirely new. Most of the questions treated by Schiirer in 
the second edition receive similar answers in this, though they are not 
always given with the same assurance. For instance, he does not seem 
to be quite as certain as he was that Philo’s De Vita Contemplativa is 
spurious; on the other hand, he is as confident as formerly that the 
commentary on the Pentateuch by Aristobulus is genuine. The ori¬ 
gin of the Ethiopic Enoch and of the Ascensio Jesaice is explained as 
it was in the second edition ; the Christian origin of the so-called 
apocalypse of Moses is not even questioned, in spite of W. Meyer, 
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Everling, and Jagi6. Here I think we shall have to go beyond Schiirer, 
however willing one may otherwise be to yield to his judgment. 

The page numbers of the second edition are added in the third, so 
that older citations of Schiirer can be found as readily as ever. 

Carl Clemen. 

Halle, an der S., 

Germany. 


The Coptic Version of the New Testament, in the Northern 
Dialect, otherwise called Memphitic or Bohairic. With 
Introduction, Critical Apparatus, and Literal English Trans¬ 
lation. 2 vols., 8vo. Vol. I, Matthew and Mark ; pp. 
cxlviii-f 484. Vol II, Luke and John ; pp. 584. Oxford: 
Clarendon Press; New York: H. Frowde, 1898. 42s. 

The Bohairic version, as its name shows, was originally the version 
of the northern province of Egypt, which extends from Alexandria to 
Cairo, with Alexandria, or rather the neighboring monasteries of Nitria, 
as a center of radiation; for there was the residence of the patriarchs 
of Alexandria until the tenth century, when, for political reasons, it 
was removed to Cairo. South of Cairo other versions obtained, called 
Sahidic, Middle Egyptian, etc., from the respective dialects in which 
they were written. These versions were apparently made from Greek 
recensions, different from that which underlies the Bohairic version. 
Here we are concerned with the latter only. The others have not yet 
received much attention on the part of New Testament critics, chiefly 
owing to their fragmentary condition, as also to the fact that they have 
not yet been critically edited. The importance of the Bohairic version 
of the gospels for textual criticism has long been recognized ; its pre¬ 
sumed high antiquity and its relative purity having early attracted atten¬ 
tion to it. 

From Mill to Tischendorf and Gregory, textual critics have gath¬ 
ered carefully what they could of the variant readings of the Bohairic 
version, and given them a prominent part in the critical apparatus of their 
editions; the task, however, was arduous, owing to the scarcity of Coptic 
scholars in the theological schools. The best critics were all ignorant 
of the Coptic language, and had to depend on occasional private 
information furnished them by Coptic scholars, or on the two rather 
unsatisfactory editions of Wilkins and Schwarze. Wilkins omitted to 
give us the variant readings of the many manuscripts from which he 
obtained his text, while Schwarze limited himself to one good manuscript 
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and two valueless transcripts by a European hand; apparently 
not caring what text he gave us. Furthermore, both Wilkins and 
Schwarze, the latter especially, indulged in disproportionate compari¬ 
son of their text with the Greek ; a task of secondary importance, which 
they discharged, moreover, in a most uncritical manner. What the tex¬ 
tual critic expected from the Coptic scholar was, first, a Coptic text with 
full critical apparatus embracing the variant readings of all the best 
Coptic manuscripts previously described and classified ; and, secondly, 
a faithful translation of that text; as for the comparison with the Greek, 
he could do it himself, although short references to the critical appa¬ 
ratus of a standard Greek edition would have been of no little assistance 
to him. Imperfect as these two editions were, they nevertheless fur¬ 
nished the textual critic with a number of interesting variant readings, 
which confirmed scholars in their appreciation of the Bohairic render¬ 
ing of the gospels, and made them long for a third and better edition 
that would acquaint them accurately with all its peculiarities. That 
edition we are glad to welcome in the two volumes just edited by 
Rev. G. Horner. 

The editor adopted the text of Codex Huntington 17 of the 
Bodleian Library, Oxford (A), without attempt at emendation, which, 
as he modestly puts it, he did in deference to the opinions of Professors 
Ignazio Guidi, Ludwig Stern, and the late Professor de Lagarde, who 
considered that manuscript as the best and most authoritative witness 
of the ancient Bohairic text; * the last-mentioned scholar even depre¬ 
cated as useless the expenditure of time in the collation of other 
manuscripts. Yet, to preclude every possible doubt on the part of 
those for whose profit his publication was intended, Mr. Horner bravely 
undertook to gather all the variant readings he could from the other 
manuscripts—forty-six in all — a most delicate and difficult task, if 
we consider that those manuscripts are scattered all over Europe, while 
some are preserved in the distant churches and monasteries of Egypt. 
This thorough collation, we are glad to say, showed more than a purely 
negative result; it brought to light the fact “ that the printed Bodleian 
text is not alone in its purity, but, while exhibiting more important 
omissions than other manuscripts, contains additions absent from two 
others (C & H) which may be classed with it.” It furthermore 
enables us to trace to their origin most of the corruptions and correc¬ 
tions of the Bohairic version, not to mention the light it casts on the 
character of the Arabic versions, or, rather, versions to be found in 

*This MS., dated A. D, 1174, is the oldest known MS. of the Bohairic version. 
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many manuscripts along with the Coptic text, of which they seem to 
be entirely independent. The comparison between the Coptic and 
the Greek has been brought in only in the measure necessary to guide 
scholars by referring them briefly to different groups of Greek manu¬ 
scripts, as marked in the standard eighth edition of Tischendorf. 
Here, however, we must,observe that Mr. Horner’s apparatus is practi¬ 
cally of no use to scholars who have not at least an elementary knowl¬ 
edge of Coptic. It would have taken but very little to make it 
available even to those (and they are, unfortunately, too many) who 
are entirely ignorant of that language. Let us take an example. 
Matt. 14:16a reads thus: n&of de pejaf je seerxria an htouse ndou 
(text), and he said they have not need to go (translation). The apparatus 
has: ifiof de\ conforming to Greek &*D 61 syr c “, etc.: om. de Fi. 

2*; translation of Ei has and he indeed and gloss 

the Greek has “ and Jesus indeed .” Fejaf ] A B C s H © J 

L N O conforming to a b ff 9 k q arm : -f- ndou , T D1-2 A E F Gi K 
conforming to Greek. One who knows Coptic has no trouble at all in 
understanding the apparatus, provided, of course, he has before him a 
copy of Gregory’s edition. Not so the layman; it is only by long 
and careful comparison between the apparatus of Mr. Horner and that 
of Tischendorf-Gregory that he will be able to make out that hQof 
must correspond to 6 , pejaf to dircv, ndou to avroU , etc., a difficulty 
which would have been avoided by inserting the Greek equivalent after 
the Coptic word on which the apparatus bears. We may further 
observe that it would have greatly relieved the memory of the reader, 
or at any rate spared him considerable loss of time, to find a summary 
of the sigla or letters of the Coptic MSS., similar to the one printed in 
Gregory’s work immediately before the gospel of Matthew, along with 
a copy of that same summary of Gregory, for the sigla of the Greek 
MSS. occurring in Mr. Horner’s own apparatus. One could thus 
easily find one’s way through the labyrinth of the apparatus without 
having to refer to the lengthy descriptions of the MSS. in Mr. Horner’s 
work, or to the standard Greek edition. 

The description of the MSS. is one of the best features of Mr. 
Horner’s work; at any rate it is unique in the history of Coptic bibli¬ 
cal criticism. Not only does it contain everything that is necessary to 
acquaint us with the origin, age, school of every one of the MSS., but 
from a palaeographical point of view it is so exhaustive and detailed 
that anyone who has ever so little knowledge of the Coptic script 
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gains the impression of seeing with his own eyes and handling 
with his own hands the manuscripts themselves. It is one of the best 
contributions ever made to Coptic palaeography. 

“The object of the translation,” says Mr. Horner, “is to supply 
the English reader with some knowledge of the Greek text which was 
translated by the Egyptians of the northwestern province,,whose dialect 
has survived to the present day in the liturgical books of the Coptic 
church. This being the main object, it is also intended by literal 
treatment to give an idea of the peculiarities of the language and the 
method of the version.” To fulfil this double object Mr. Horner took 
a great deal of pains and followed a strictly consistent method, endeav¬ 
oring to use constantly the same English rendering for the same Greek 
word, and to maintain the Coptic order of words. In this attempt he 
has been successful, we are glad to say, in so far at least as the very 
different genius of the Coptic and English languages permitted ; and 
there is no doubt that his translation will prove interesting, nay useful, 
to the average intelligent clergyman who wants to know what the gen¬ 
eral drift of the Coptic version is, and consequently is satisfied with a 
literal rendering of the text of the chief manuscript. 

It seems to me, however, that the same object could have been 
attained more fully by adopting the Greek language instead of the 
English. Greek is known to all scholars interested in New Testament 
criticism, and it has long been demonstrated that no language is more 
fit to render Coptic than Greek, the latter having so strongly influenced 
the syntax of the former. With a Greek translation and the Greek 
equivalent of the Coptic word, to which the apparatus refers, as we 
said above, this whole apparatus would have been serviceable to all 
scholars, whether acquainted with Coptic or not. 

This, however, and other similar remarks I have made in criticism 
of the book are intended to guide the student in his use of this valu¬ 
able book, not to lessen his confidence in it. The book was written 
primarily for the professional textual critics, who are not afraid of pur¬ 
chasing independence at the cost of having to master a few oriental 
languages, and these, I think, can find with the book no fault which 
they cannot remedy themselves with but little trouble. As for the 
others—well, it may be they are not as exacting as I suppose they might 
be; they must know that they have no right to expect others to do 
more than to facilitate their own work. 

In closing we heartily congratulate Mr. Horner on his conscien¬ 
tious and scholarly work, and also thank the delegates of the 
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Clarendon Press for that new token of their well-known traditional 
zeal for the furtherance of the study of the Coptic versions. We 
hope they will hasten the publication of the rest of that Bohairic 
version of the New Testament, and intrust it to the same hand which 
so ably edited the gospels. 

H. Hyvernat. 

The Catholic University of America, 

Washington, D. C. 


Die Parusie Christi. Von Heinrich Dieckmann, Pastor. 
Geestemunde : J. H. Henke, 1898. Pp. vi + 78. M. 1.20. 

The book leaves a favorable impression by its fulness, conciseness, 
and candor. It discusses first the apostolic views concerning the 
parousia, and then works back to the teachings of Jesus. In the apos¬ 
tolic literature, not excluding the Johannean books, the hope of 
Christ’s personal return is universal; the day of the coming is every¬ 
where conceived as a single and definite point of time that is near at 
hand; almost everywhere it is apparent that this day was expected 
during the life of that generation, though a definite fixing of the time 
was regarded as impossible and unwarranted. With the query whether 
this universal belief of the church could have been based on a uni¬ 
versal misunderstanding of Jesus, the author passes to the main por¬ 
tion of his investigation, the teaching of Jesus concerning the purpose, 
manner, and time of his coming. The last point is, of course, the 
most difficult one. His results on the bulk of the passages are as fol¬ 
lows : (1) Jesus neither identifies nor combines his parousia with the 
destruction of Jerusalem ; (2) for the latter catastrophe he fixes a 
definite term, the life of that generation ; (3) concerning the time of 
the parousia Jesus denies that he has any knowledge ; (4) he repeat¬ 
edly and emphatically contradicts the lively expectation of the people 
and the disciples that the kingdom would shortly be set up ; (5) he 
teaches an era of development which presupposes a long space of time 
before the parousia. The author frankly acknowledges that there are 
a few passages which do not harmonize with the first three statements, 
but fix the parousia in the near future. He refuses to believe in the 
errancy of Christ, and explains the difficulty by the supposition that 
the disciples did not fully understand Jesus, but under the pressure of 
contemporary eschatological expectations transferred to the parousia 
what Jesus said of the near destruction of Jerusalem. They changed 
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the “ sudden and unexpected ” coming foretold by Jesus into an 
“ early and speedy ” coming. 

The proof-reading, especially of the Greek quotations, is often 
faulty. Walter Rauschenbusch. 

Rochester, N. Y. 


Skizzen aus dem Leben der alten Kirche. Von Theodor 
Zahn, Dr. und Prof, der Theologie in Erlangen. Zweite 
vermehrte und verbesserte Auflage. Leipzig: A. Dei- 
chert’sche Verlagsbuchhandlung Nachf. (G. Bohme), 1898. 
Pp. viii + 392. M. 5.25; bound. M. 6.25. 

The book contains eight addresses, delivered between 1876 and 
1889. They merit their preservation and collection. There is nothing 
fugitive about them. *1 Fugitive ” is almost a ludicrous word when 
applied to work so solid and replete with learning. To anchor them 
more surely yet, we have sixty-two pages of notes and references in 
fine print at the close, besides an appendix with a number of Christian 
prayers of 90-170 A. D., and an address of the fourth century on 
“ Sunday rest.” But it would be a mistake to suppose the book pon¬ 
derous or dull. The style is vivacious; the material is handled and 
arranged with the ease of familiarity; there is everywhere a practical 
outlook on present-day questions; the whole is the modest and con¬ 
scientious offering of a learned man who feels that he stands apart 
from the practical work of his time, but who wishes to contribute the 
results of his special labors for the assistance of the practical workers. 
The titles of the essays are as follows : (1) “The Traffic of the World 
in the First Three Centuries in Relation to the Growth and Life of the 
Church;” (2) “Missionary Methods in the Apostolic Age;” (3) 
“ The Social Question and Home Missions according to the Epistle of 
James;” (4) “Slavery and Christianity in the Ancient World;” 

(5) “ The History of Sunday, especially in the Ancient Church ; ” 

(6) “Constantine the Great and the Church ;” (7) “TheRule of Faith 
and the Baptismal Confession in the Ancient Church;” (8) “The 
Adoration of Jesus in the Apostolic Age.” It is impossible to sum¬ 
marize such a variety of material, or even to indicate some of the inter¬ 
esting tracks of thought on which light is shed in passing. The first 
two addresses would prove suggestive to pastors in their discussion of 
foreign missions. The second gives a fine summary of the facts that 
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can be gleaned from the New Testament concerning the activity of the 
Judaizers. Zahn is one of the most conservative German theologians. 
For instance, he places the epistle of James before 50 A. D. In speak¬ 
ing of Rom., chap. 16, he does not mention the possibility of its being 
a fragment originally addressed to Ephesus, but bases his argument on 
the fact that Paul knew so many people at Rome, though he had never 
been there. He proves that James did not contemplate a change of social 
conditions by Christianity, but only a Christian life within given con¬ 
ditions, and concludes that, therefore, Christianity as such never has 
any business to look farther. Walter Rauschenbusch. 

Rochester, N. Y. 


A Thousand Years of English Church History. From the 
Earliest Times to the Death of Queen Elizabeth. By L. 
O. Asplen. London : George Bell & Sons, 1898. Pp. 
xii+372. 4s., net. 

Our author sees his “country torn with conflicting sects.” “Many 
are straying away in the manifold paths of modern schism.” Deeply 
deploring this dissent, he hopes so to tell the story of Christianity in 
England as to win back “ the more orthodox among the dissenters ” to 
the national church, “ which some of them too hastily forsook, and 
many of them too often ignorantly assail.” Perhaps, if these 
schismatics could be made acquainted with a thousand years of English 
church history, they would abandon their “present rampant secta¬ 
rianism.” 

Mr. Asplen undertakes to furnish this needed information. He 
begins by assuring his readers that infant baptism, baptismal regenera¬ 
tion, confirmation, Christ’s real objective presence in the eucharist, the 
threefold ministry, and kindred Church of England tenets are all 
plainly taught in the Holy Scriptures. It is by a divine arrangement 
that the government of the church inheres in the bishop, and its unity 
centers in the episcopate. “To this carefully maintained succession 
of bishops belongs the recognized duty of holding fast the traditions 
and handing faithfully down the ‘ deposit ’ of the Christian faith 
through all the raging storms of false doctrine, heresy, and schism.” 
The bishops, who are in this “silver line of sweet continuity,” ordained 
custodians of the traditions , can easily enough tell the dissenters what 
is heretical and schismatical. They can point out “ the unbroken con¬ 
tinuity of the Church of England before and after the Reformation,” 
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and so demonstrate that all who are outside the established fold are in 
open and dreadful schism. 

In the course of his narrative our author makes all this very evident. 
The church to which he belongs “ holds fast the traditions,” and to 
this church has been “ handed faithfully down the original deposit; ” 
all the other so-called churches are merely sects. This their history 
shows conclusively. 

Take, for instance, the Church of Rome. “ Pope Pius V. broke 
off communion with England and founded the Roman Catholic sect 
in this land in A. D. 1570. A few thought themselves obliged to obey 
the papal mandate and commence the Roman Catholic schism. The 
new-born sect, known then as Papists, the Romanists or Roman 
Catholics as they are now termed, have no continuity with the national 
church which they forsook. In the present century they have received, 
like the other sects, permission to do much as they like.” 

The Puritans who withdrew from the church are as schismatical as 
the Romanists. Some of them stigmatized “ the ceremonies of the 
church ” as “ relics of popery,” while the “ extremer spirits ” among 
them actually advocated the “ abolition of episcopacy and the adoption 
of the presbyterian system.” Bishop Whitgift, “ one of the worthiest 
men that ever the English hierarchy did enjoy,” “was a man of mild 
and merciful disposition,” who succeeded somewhat in restraining their 
impetuosity. Note in Scotland what would have been the result in 
England, had the Puritan faction triumphed. “ Through the harsh and 
narrow doctrinal teaching” of John Knox “the rule of the Scottish 
bishops ” was overthrown, and “in its stead was set up the new-fangled 
presbyterian system.” 

The Independents, somewhat numerous in England today, were 
originally called “ Brownists,” after Robert Brown, “who suffered 
frequent imprisonments for violent and seditious language.” They 
were then called “ Barrowists ” after Barrow, “ who was hanged under 
the libel law.” “During the great civil war they became notorious 
under the name of Congregationalists.” In Elizabeth's reign “there 
was nothing as yet to show the gigantic mischief which they were one 
day to work.” 

The Baptists, once called Anabaptists, were guilty of rejecting part 
of “the original deposit” which the Savior handed down through the 
bishops. They refused to see that the Scriptures teach the baptism of 
“whole families” “down to the youngest infant,” and that all who 
accept Christ “ are first washed from the stains of sin in the laver of 
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regeneration.” Of course, they drew upon themselves “ severe punish¬ 
ment for their wild socialistic and revolutionary tenets.” 

This thousand-year history shows plainly that the Church of Eng¬ 
land is apostolic and catholic, and that “the phrase ‘free churches/ 
of which we hear so much nowadays, is unscriptural and a ridiculous 
misnomer for the English sects.” It shows further that “the spirit of 
nonconformity is a thing to be rebuked, a carnal sin, a childish petu¬ 
lance, one among the manifest works of the flesh.” 

After reading Mr. Asplen’s unbigoted and non-partisan Church of 
England plea, if English sectarians do not at once return to the calm, 
harmonious bosom of Mother Church, they will exhibit even a super¬ 
fluity of naughtiness. Eri B. Hulbert. 

The University of Chicago. 


The Life of Henry Drummond. By George Adam Smith. 

With Portrait. Second edition. New York: Doubleday & 

McClure Co., 1898. Pp. 541. #3, net . 

That the life of Henry Drummond was worthy of being com¬ 
memorated in a biography no one will question. Though not fairly 
to be reckoned among the great men of the centuries, he yet left an 
impress on his generation worthy to be emphasized and perpetuated 
in a fitting biography. And certainly no more suitable biographer 
could be found than his friend George Adam Smith. If any American 
readers who gained their first knowledge of Drummond in connec¬ 
tion with the publication of his Natural Law in the Spiritual World 
have thought of him as a man of science who was interested also, and 
increasingly in the latter years of his life, in religion, they will be sur¬ 
prised to learn that he was educated for the Christian ministry, engaged 
actively and most successfully in evangelistic work, served as pastor 
of a church — all these before Natural Law was published — that he 
was ordained as a minister, and that his professorship of science was 
in a theological school. Witn all the Versatility of his mind, and the 
variety of his experience as evangelist, pastor, professor, scientist, 
lecturer, traveler, the motives of Drummond’s life were distinctly and 
definitely religious, and even evangelistic in the aggressive sense. 
His one aim in life was to save men; and the strongest impression 
with which one rises from the reading of his life is that of his personal 
character. 

As a thinker, keen and original rather than either profound or 
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exact, gifted with a most admirable power of clear and graceful expres¬ 
sion, he exercised a wide and most stimulating influence by his books 
and lectures. Most attractive in form, face, and manner, and endowed 
with a remarkable sympathy with his fellows and power over them, he 
drew men and women of all classes to him, impelling them even against 
his wish to open their hearts to him. Possessed of an intellectual 
openness and honesty of mind which are reflected both in his gradual 
change from a traditional conservatism to a more modern and more 
rational conception of the Bible and religion, and in his retraction in 
later works of opinions defended in his earlier books, the most note¬ 
worthy fact, after all, about Drummond, that which made his life most 
significant and which makes his biography most instructive and stimu¬ 
lating, is the singular purity of his character and life, the freedom 
alike from cant and from selfish ambition, the beautiful unworldliness 
of this thorough man of the world. Professor Smith has told the story 
with a charm of style which well fits the attractiveness of his subject. 
No one who is interested in the portrayal of noble character, and of an 
active life governed by the highest motives, can fail to find the book 
interesting. No one who is susceptible to the ennobling influence of 
such a life can fail to be helped by it. Drummond represents a type 
of man and scholar of which we have in our seminaries and colleges 
all too few. If the wide reading of the book will tend to the multipli¬ 
cation of the type, it ought to have such a reading. 

Ernest D. Burton. 

The University of Chicago. 


Christianity and Idealism ; the Christian Ideal of Life in its 
Relations to the Greek and Jewish Ideals and to Modern 
Philosophy. By JoHfct Watson, LL.D., Professor of Moral 
Philosophy in Queen’s University, Kingston, Canada. New 
edition, with additions. New York: The Macmillan Co., 
1897. Pp. xxxviii + 292. $2.25. 

The new edition of Professor Watson’s latest work contains more 
extensive alterations than the preface indicates. The treatise, as many 
will remember, took origin in a series of lectures delivered before the 
Philosophical Union of the University of California, and was published in 
due time under the auspices of this organization. Following the example 
set in the first volume of the series — Professor Royce’s Conception of 
God , which was issued in tentative form when Professor Watson’s volume 
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originally appeared — Professor Howison, as editor, contributed an 
introductory note containing controversial matter, to which the author 
might conceivably have taken exception. In the edition now issued 
this disappears, and no comment on the fact occurs in the preface; 
moreover, the book no longer bears the imprint of the series to which 
it belongs. The body of the work remains unaltered in greater part. 
Of the two divisions into which the exposition falls the first—on “The 
Christian Ideal of Life in Relation to the Greek and Jewish Ideals”— 
has not been touched. Important alterations have been made in the 
second section—on “ Modern Idealism in its Relation to the Christian 
Ideal of Life.” The number of chapters is doubled. The exposition 
of idealism itself, and of its relations to agnosticism and the special 
sciences, and to Christianity, respectively, has received most valuable 
reinforcement by the insertion of three chapters entitled: “The Failure 
of Materialism,” “ The Idealistic Interpretation of Natural Evolution,” 
and “Idealism and Human Progress ;” while the concluding chapter of 
the first edition —“ Idealism and Christianity” — has been enriched by an 
expanded exposition of the “conception of the absolute” in several of 
its relations. This last alteration, and the chapter on “ The Idealistic 
Interpretation of Natural Evolution,” seem to me to enhance the value 
of the work very considerably. Both are eminently suggestive. 

As is to be expected, the treatment is stimulating rather than inform¬ 
ing. The space at disposal is too small to admit of detailed considera¬ 
tion of the several highly complicated problems involved. No room 
remains for the discussion of such movements as those incident to the 
first century of the Christian era, or to the Middle Ages. The large 
sweep of the entire evolution is brought before one in outline, and all 
the perplexing problems which surround the connecting links in a 
number of crucial periods do not appear to disturb the calm surface of 
the argument. This undoubtedly is an advantage — one, too, which 
nobody knows better how to profit by than Professor Watson. As a 
result, the work is much stronger on the speculative than on the his¬ 
torical side. Indeed, I cannot think of any discussion of similar com¬ 
pass which puts more powerfully the difficulties inseparably connected 
with the dualistic assumptions of modern science. Were it only for 
this. Professor Watson would have deserved well of theologians. But 
this is not all. The book is written in a clear and often fascinating 
style. The craft of simple statement of the most complicated problems 
in nervous, pictorial, and limpid English seems somehow or other to be 
a species of family affair with the Glasgow men. It has descended 
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from John Caird, through Edward Caird and Nichol and Professor Wat¬ 
son, down to their later coworkers, such as Professors Jones, MacCunn, 
and J. S. Mackenzie, to mention no others. In Christianity and Idealism 
Professor Watson occasionally excels his masters and colleagues in this 
respect. Accordant with the clearness of the style is the force of the 
argument. It is best described by the word “cumulative.” Everything 
appears to be pressed, and naturally pressed, into the service of the 
central theme. As a consequence, the book appeals to one as a closely 
welded whole, and as an organic statement which grows so inevitably, 
from page to page, as to dispel all idea of artificial construction. The 
same quality also imparts a feeling of confidence to the reader; he is 
persuaded immediately that his author is a thorough master, one who 
does not carry any load, notwithstanding the vast range traversed by 
the argument. 

Of course, a book of the kind might easily be criticised from the 
historical side. One might say, for example, that it was all perspective 
and no filling in. But this would be distinctly unfair. When the 
essence has been extracted from several thousand years of history, 
objection, if objection there be, must be taken chiefly with respect to 
point of view. While there are important details incident to Professor 
Watson’s position that do not commend themselves to me, I cannot 
refrain from warmly approving his determination to treat the universe 
in one piece. He attacks the central problem, not upon a side issue, 
but fully aware of its difficulties, and in a manner which forces him to 
meet these difficulties in their acutest form. For this he deserves the 
most unreserved praise. No one can peruse his book without becom¬ 
ing conscious that, if the problems incident to modern ways of viewing 
the world and man are to be successfully solved, they must be faced 
without anything in the nature of half-hearted reservation. This is 
but another way of saying that Professor Watson is a philosopher, one 
who will abate the stress of the contemporary situation not a single jot, 
but who knows that only thus can all these things—in the matter of 
explanation—be fulfilled. Meantime, I would venture to offer but a 
single criticism. I do not think that the author altogether realizes the 
full extent of the problems that lie very near to us today in connection 
with historical Christianity. The most recent results of New Testa¬ 
ment criticism seem to me to make it quite obvious that a merely 
speculative interpretation will never be completely satisfactory. Despite 
this, however, Professor Watson lays firm hold upon the ultimate ques¬ 
tion— how to reconcile the facts of the Christian revelation with an 
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explanation of the universe which is at once unitary, in the sense of 
monistic, and rational, in the sense of spiritual. No recent work on 
similar lines contains so much matter which the clergy ought to 
ponder. R. M. Wenley. 

The University of Michigan, 

Ann Arbor, Mich. 


The Christian Interpretation of Life, and Other Essays. 
By W. T. Davison, M.A., D.D., Handsworth College, Bir¬ 
mingham. London: Charles H. Kelly, 1898. Pp. 335. 

4s. 6d. 

This volume consists of ten essays, of which six are in review of 
books that have already been before the public a considerable time ; 
yet the discussions even in these reviews are of such a character as 
to have permanent interest and value, and many of the papers are of 
unusual worth. The title essay is the only one that is published now 
for the first time. It presents the claims of religion to the allegiance 
of man by exhibiting the interpretation of life which is implicit in reli 
gious teaching, the power which a religion possesses adequately to 
explain and interpret the history of the world as it unfolds itself before 
the fullest and best knowledge of succeeding generations. As man 
comes to an understanding of himself, and can explain and unify in 
his thought the genesis, history, and manifest purpose of the uni¬ 
verse with his own relation thereto as interpreted through his religion, 
that religion must commend itself and succeed in perpetuating its own 
life in succeeding generations and successive epochs. And as it fails to 
do this, it passes into sure, though it may be gradual, decay. Chris¬ 
tianity is the one religion of man that has met this test successfully. 
The views of life, its origin, nature, scope, and meaning, have been 
almost revolutionized within the century by a renascence of thought, 
until the “ modern ” view of God and the world has seemed to many 
to be inconsistent with distinctively Christian teaching. But in the 
view of the writer no such opinion can be held. He traverses the rela¬ 
tions between Christianity properly conceived and science, and dis¬ 
tinguishes between science itself and the philosophy to which the 
reasonings of physical science have been supposed to lead, and he 
claims that such philosophy lies outside of the realm of science, and 
that with science itself Christianity does not and cannot have any 
quarrel. Instead, it casts light upon the problems of the physical 
world, and interprets them to the mind, as agnosticism, positivism, 
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deism, and pantheism have conspicuously failed to do. The discussion 
proceeds with lucidity and convincing power, and ends with the belief 
that already in the New Testament the final harmony toward which all 
things tend appears, and that it is inevitable that at last “ Christ shall 
be king in all worlds, and that a God of flawless righteousness and 
eternal love shall at last be all in all,” in whom the Christian interpre¬ 
tation of life will be perfectly justified. The second essay considers 
questions called forth by such books as W. R. Greg’s Enigmas of Life , 
published many years ago, and W. S. Lilly’s The Great Enigma , which 
appeared in 1892, but it is evident that Dr. Davison has not seen Pro¬ 
fessor James’ paper, Is Life Worth Living? Without taking space 
to discuss the papers upon later books, all of which are familiar to 
American as well as English readers, it need only be said that the whole 
collection will repay perusal, and is abundantly suggestive of themes' 
for thought and discourse, while the style in which the essays are writ¬ 
ten, graceful and vigorous, is what might have been expected from 
what we have already known of the writer of The Wisdom Literature of 
the Old Testament and The Christian Conscience. 

Geo. E. Merrill. 

Colgate University. 


The Making and the Unmaking of the Preacher. Lectures on 
the Lyman Beecher Foundation, Yale University, 1898. By 
William Jewett Tucker, President of Dartmouth College. 
Boston and New York : Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 1898. 
Pp. iv + 224. Si.50. 

Under a not very felicitous title, Dr. Tucker has given us a book 
which will materially add to the reputation of the Yale lectureship 
on preaching. His purpose is to deal with the preacher, rather than 
with his sermon. This helps him to keep clear of the tendency to 
invade the province of the professor of homiletics, while at the same 
time it allows him to say a great many excellent things as to the sermon 
itself. Dr. Tucker’s is emphatically a serious book of high ideals. 
His style shows traces of the influence of New England writers, espe¬ 
cially of Emerson; and occasionally, as for instance in Lecture IV, the 
speaker makes such ample use of literature that one appreciates all the 
more highly the self-denial enforced upon him by the range of his theme 
and the limits of his space. While philosophical rather than practical 
in its treatment, The Making and the Unmaking of the Preacher is 
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evidently the work of a man who looks on the pulpit from the point of 
view of his own experience. The freshest and most valuable of these 
lectures seem to us to be those in which Dr. Tucker discusses “Preach¬ 
ing under Modern Conditions/’ “The Unmaking Process,” “What 
the Preacher Owes to Men,” and “The Pulpit and the Church.” In 
the last of these, which is the seventh lecture of the course, the speaker 
enters a plea, for which there may just now be some need, on behalf of 
the church, insisting that the preacher should work from within the 
church, through the church, and to the church : “From it, in acknowl¬ 
edgment of its position ; through it, in acknowledgment of its avail¬ 
able power; to it, in acknowledgment of its right to its own increase.” 
The concluding lecture is on “ The Optimism of Christianity.” While 
not blind to the perils which beset religious life today, not less than 
at any previous time, Dr. Tucker cherishes a cheerful and wholesome 
optimism. We thank him for his book, eminently sane and wise as it 
is; but chiefly, we think, is it worthy of praise for adopting and main¬ 
taining throughout the hopeful tone which alone can help our young 
preachers to do justice to the genius of Christianity. 

T. Harwood Pattison. 

Rochester Theological Seminary, 

Rochester, N. Y. 


The Making of the Sermon ; for the Class-Room and the 
Study. By T. Harwood Pattison, Professor of Homiletics 
and Pastoral Theology in the Rochester Theological Semi¬ 
nary, Author of The History of the English Bible , etc. 
Philadelphia: The American Baptist Publication Society, 
1898. Pp. x + 352. $1.50. 

This book of twenty-three chapters, with a copious index, is made 
up of the lectures of the author, delivered in his class-room, but in 
some measure recast, so that they are of genuine interest, not only to 
pastors, but also to any intelligent reader, to the hearer as well as to 
the maker and deliverer of sermons. The style, with an occasional 
infelicity of expression, is very clear, simple, and direct. The author 
faithfully presents all the essential doctrines of homiletics. His funda¬ 
mental position is that the message of the preacher is found in the 
Bible, and that his supreme work is to unfold the truth of God’s word, 
and to apply that truth to men in all the relations that they sustain to 
God and to one another. He, therefore, treats at length the text and 
the theme of the sermon. He next considers the parts of the sermon 
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and its rhetorical elements, and closes the volume with a suggestive 
treatment of the delivery and the hearing of sermons. 

The book has so high a degree of excellence that it seems almost 
ungracious to offer adverse criticism. But we find some deficiencies. 
At all events, it occurs to us that either in the discussion of the theme 
or of the parts of the sermon the proposition should have received 
special and thorough treatment, and since the use of arguments in 
sermons is discussed, we cannot but wish that this important topic had 
been more perfectly unfolded. Moreover, just why the author should 
treat the subject of imagination only in connection with the discussion 
of illustration is not clear to us, since imagination is such a very 
important factor in relation to every part and every element of the 
sermon. In his treatment of the delivery of a sermon he has failed to 
set forth the real philosophy of speaking with ease, clearness, and force 
without committing the discourse to memory and without the use of 
the manuscript. This was admirably done, many years ago, by 
Bautain, in his subtle, yet lucid, treatise on Extempore Speaking , and 
needs to be understood by those who wish to acquire the incomparable 
art of speaking with perspicuity, energy, and elegance from neither 
memory nor manuscript. 

In several chapters of this volume the element of illustration strikes 
us as excessive. For example, in the discussion of the text, each princi¬ 
ple enunciated is followed by numerous anecdotes, some of which detail 
the acts of ignorant or eccentric preachers, and a part of which have 
been so often told that, to say the least, they are far from being fresh. 

But what we have pointed out in these friendly criticisms are 
but slight blemishes. The book as a whole is both a thorough and 
popular exposition of a great theme, and while homiletical treatises 
are legion, this will take rank among the best. 

Galusha Anderson. 

The University of Chicago. 

Renascent Christianity : A Forecast of the Twentieth Cen¬ 
tury in the Light of Higher Criticism of the Bible, Study 
of Comparative Religion, and of the Universal Prayer for 
Religious Unity. By a Clergyman, author of the Ancient 
Scriptures of the World , etc. New York and London : G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons, 1898. Pp. xxxiii + 392. $2.50. 

There is much in this volume which every intelligent Christian 
ought to appreciate and commend. The author does not aim to please 
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or conciliate any person or class of persons. The time-serving and 
money-loving tendencies of the times meet with deserved rebuke. 
The reversions and degeneration traceable in historical Christianity 
are pointed out, and the necessity of turning aside from many of the 
“traditions of the elders” and of inquiring after the essentials of 
original Christianity is emphasized. 

The book as a whole may be welcomed by not a few serious souls 
who would fain see a revival of primitive Christianity, divested of those 
unnecessary and unfortunate accretions which obscure its divine original. 
But it is not adapted to convert to its peculiar positions any large num¬ 
ber of readers. Its style and method must condemn it with scholarly 
seekers after truth. A large proportion of its contents consists of 
excerpts from many different authors, whose names are withheld from 
the reader in order “that the thought may not be hidden behind the 
thinker, and that Truth may be all in all.” The result is a compila¬ 
tion of paragraphs strung loosely together, without any logical connec¬ 
tion. What comes first might as well have been put last. The idea 
that Jesus is authority and example for anonymous putting forth of 
thoughts, or for “hiding self behind the truth,” is as groundless as the 
statement that he instructed his disciples “to forbear adding their own 
names as biographers or as authors” (p. 53). Whatever may have been 
the reason or excuse for anonymity in ancient writings, it has no justifi¬ 
cation in these times, and is disrespectful to the rights of modern 
criticism. There is not an anonymous book or fragment of the Bible 
that could possibly lose any of its value for us by reason of our knowing 
the authorship. Critics of every school would consider it incalculable 
gain to know the whole truth about any treasure of literature. They 
will be slow to regard the want of such knowledge a thankworthy dis¬ 
pensation of divine providence. 

The reference to Balaam’s ass (p. 384) is particularly unfortunate. 
With most right-minded people it makes all the difference in the 
world whether a given thought were first brayed by an ass, or sounded 
by a ram’s horn, or spoken by a well-known holy man of God. Espe¬ 
cially is this the case when citations are put forward as so many 
“witnesses to the new interpretations of Christianity” (p. xv). We 
have a right to know the name and reputation of witnesses, and our 
conviction of their real worth is not likely to be deepened by a with¬ 
holding of their names. Milton S. Terry. 

Garrett Biblical Institute, 

Evanston, Ill. 
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Directoire pratique du jeune confesseur. Par Alexandre 
Ciolli. Paris: Victor Retaux, 1898. 2 vols. Pp. xvi + 404 
and 386. Fr. 7. 

This work is a translation from the Italian, leaving in Latin such 
passages as the author did not wish to expose to popular gaze. It is 
called “ Practical Directory of the Young Confessor,” but its scope is 
far wider. It is, from the Catholic point of view, a compendium of 
rules for the guidance of the young priest. It contains a treaty of 
ethics, the questions to be addressed to those who go to confession, 
and elaborate instructions as to the relations which he should sustain 
to all sorts and conditions of men. There are also in it forms of 
petitions to the higher authorities. It is, therefore, a work of great 
interest for those who would like to find out the ethical teachings of 
the Roman Catholic clergy, especially as it has the approval of the 
Vatican. An adequate review of such a work would entail the discus¬ 
sion of almost all the principles which are assumed by Canon Ciolli, 
and that we cannot undertake. Were we to do it, such discussions 
have ceased to interest Protestant readers. We can only indicate what 
is the value of the book for us. For instance, what is the conception 
that most Catholic priests have of their office ? What is the attitude 
of the church toward Protestants ? The book does not hesitate to say 
that priests must have a kindlier attitude toward freethinkers and 
skeptics than toward heretics. This we knew before, but we had no 
documentary authority for our knowledge. Never before have the 
ethical externalism, the formal and external attempts to make men 
good, and the religious legalism of the Catholic church been so appar¬ 
ent to us. At the same time the spirit of faith in a system, of loyalty 
to everything connected with it, and the enthusiasm of Roman Catholic 
consecration are equally manifest. The reading of this book by a 
Protestant pastor would certainly be profitable. The many pages of 
Latin in it should not stagger the ordinary Latinist, and their omission 
would not be a great loss to the reader. J. C. Bracq. 

Der Begriff des Charisma und seine Bedeutung fur die prak- 
tische Theologie. Von Lie. theol. Moritz Lauterburg, 
Pfarrer in Stettlen bei Bern. (= Beitrage zur Forderung 
christlicher Theologie, herausg. von A. Schlatter und H. 
Cremer,Vol. II, Heft 1.) Gutersloh : C. Bertelsmann, 1898. 
Pp. vi + 141. M. 2.40. 

In this study the author undertakes an investigation of the concep¬ 
tion of the charisma, in the first place as it appears in Paul. Minor 
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details aside, his main thesis is this : That which chiefly characterizes the 
charisma as over against the other phenomena of the Christian life is not 
its origin, but its connection with the life and edification of the church. 
This thesis appears to me indefensible, as does also the further state¬ 
ment, based on i Cor. 12 :3, that every direct testimony to the 14 lord- 
ship ” of Jesus is, in contrast with other testimonies, to be understood as 
“spiritual,” that is, as charismatic. This seems to me a logical error 
quite like that which the author incidentally attributes to Sohm. From 
the fact that only those expressions of the Spirit are to be recognized as 
really such which contain a confession of Jesus as Lord, it by no means 
follows that every such confession is to be accepted as coming from the 
Spirit. So, also, though the charismata are for the service of the church, 
yet they obtain this name, not from this fact, but because of their origin. 
Lauterburg himself says later that in these charismata the 7rvcv/xa tov 
0cov attests itself as a power in the sphere of nature, /. e., as a power 
controlling the members of the church preeminently in the realm of 
feeling and perception. The apostle is concerned, however, that the 
Holy Spirit shall be effective in the churches as an ethical power of 
God also, to the end that the Christians may, with steady upward move¬ 
ment, rise to the maturity of 44 men in Christ,” and thus be irvoymTi- 
icot, not only in the sense of 1 Cor., chaps. 12 and 14, but also in that 
of Rom. 8:5 ff.; 1 Cor. 3:1; Gal. 6:1. Thus Lauterburg comes 
around, eventually, to the opinion of Gunkel {Die Wirkutigen des 
heiligen Geistes , 1888), whose book unfortunately he does not seem to 
have known. 

But if this opinion is correct, then the later conception of the cha¬ 
risma, which Lauterburg treats in the second place, is not so different 
from the earlier as he would maintain. At the same time it is true 
that the relation of charisma and office was later—in my opinion, even 
in the pastoral epistles—reversed, so that the office was supposed to 
carry with it the charisma, not the converse. Even to this day the 
Lutheran church has not restored the charisma to its ancient rights, 
while the Reformed church from the first emphasized the inner call. 
Only in the most recent times have special gifts of all kinds been 
brought into demand for the work of evangelization and home and 
city missions. 

Finally, as concerns the significance of the charisma for practical 
theology, Lauterburg follows Vinet, van Oosterzee, and especially C. F. 
Nitzsch, in demanding, as absolutely necessary for the student looking 
forward to the ministry, an inner capacity for his work. The question 
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arises, to be sure, when it is to be determined whether one possesses 
this capacity. For if the test be made at the end of the student’s theo¬ 
logical course, it is both too late and too early. Too late because of 
the difficulty of choosing another occupation ; too early because there 
has been, as yet, no opportunity for a test in actual practice. Lauter- 
burg therefore urges the preeminent importance of self-examination 
on the part of the young man looking forward to the ministry, though 
even this will not always attain the end sought. How these difficulties 
are overcome in North America I do not need to inform the readers of 
this Journal. For Germany, at any rate, Lauterburg has rendered a 
valuable service in calling fresh attention to the necessity, to a Chris¬ 
tian minister, of a special call to his work. At the same time I doubt 
whether his conclusions respecting the significance of the charisma for 
determining the scientific basis of practical theology will win general 
acceptance. The conception seems to me too general and indefinite 
for this purpose, even granting that it is to be understood historically, 
as Lauterburg interprets it. He has fallen into the obvious danger of 
regarding that particular term which one is investigating as the central 
one of the discipline or science in question. 

His study is, nevertheless, one of the most valuable of the pam¬ 
phlets which have yet appeared in this series. 

Carl Clemen. 

Halle an der Saale. 


Catholicisme et Democratie. Par Georges Fonsegrive. Paris: 

Victor Lecoffre, 1898. Pp. v + 283. Fr. 3.50. 

In France it has long been the custom to consider Catholicism and 
democracy as opposite and inimical powers. The tendency of French 
democracy has from the beginning been anti-religious. The Revolu¬ 
tion was a revolt against the existing social order of the eighteenth 
century, political and religious. It was a denial, not only of the rights 
of kings, but of the rights of God. It shattered the throne and dese¬ 
crated the altar. Its work was looked upon with horror, not by Cath¬ 
olics alone, but by all believers in Christianity; and the taint of atheism 
has never been eradicated from French democracy. The attitude 
of the church toward it has, therefore, naturally been one of hostility. 
In recent years, however, especially since the encyclical of Leo XIII. 
on the subject, French Catholics have shown a disposition to accept 
frankly the republican form of government, believing that monarchy 
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and imperialism are no longer possible in France. They feel it, there¬ 
fore, to be their duty to rally to the support of the republic, though 
it is little more than a republic in name, and continues to be most 
unjust to Catholics. M. Fonsegrive, in the book which we are review¬ 
ing, undertakes to explain and defend this new departure. The book 
itself is but a popular treatise, and its chief interest lies in the evidence 
it gives of the zeal and earnestness with which a considerable party of 
French Catholics have thrown themselves into the work of strengthen¬ 
ing and reforming the republic. It is a favorable omen both for the 
nation and the church. The three characteristics of the present age, 
according to M. Fonsegrive, are the progress of science, the growth of 
democracy, and the struggle for social justice ; and these forces are so 
blended and intermingled that it is not possible to separate them. 
Hence one cannot be a republican or a democrat and be a foe of 
scientific development, or oppose the struggle for social justice. A 
true democrat must labor to increase justice, to augment and diffuse 
truth, and to further the advance of the race. A democracy implies a 
state of mind different from that which prevails in a monarchy or an 
empire. Its laws should be the expression of the conscience of the 
whole people. Instead of attempting the impossible task of reestab¬ 
lishing the throne, M. Fonsegrive thinks that it is the duty of French 
Catholics to strive to bring democracy back to its origins, to respect 
for justice and the rights of conscience. What must be restored is 
the French soul. Without this no government can do good or be 
durable. The work must be begun from within, since a transforma¬ 
tion of soul cannot be imposed. An education must be given which 
will form the national conscience in that of the individual. But when 
there is question of educating, of instilling new principles of conduct, 
we turn to the young, since the mature are more or less impervious to 
new ideas. Moreover, the people will listen only to those who believe 
in life, consequently in progress, in the possibility of better things. 
M. Fonsegrive therefore addresses his words chiefly to young men, who 
are optimists, who have generous hearts, and feel that God has made 
the nations curable. They can learn to put away aristocratic preju¬ 
dice and to enter with sympathy into the thoughts and aspirations of 
the multitude. There is an aristocratic love and a democratic love of 
the people. The former is a kind of condescension, the latter is the 
giving of what is felt to be due; it is Christian, humble, patient, and 
helpful. 

The Catholics of France must undertake the civic education of the 
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people. They must go into the midst of them, live with them, speak 
to them, without flattery or insult. But to do this successfully they 
must have a democratic soul, must not only love the people, but must 
understand the meaning of democracy, and realize in themselves its 
manly and austere virtues. The Catholic congresses of young men, 
which have come into vogue in France, offer excellent opportunities for 
diffusing right ideas on this subject. These noble voices appeal to 
young hearts, to fill them with holy enthusiasm, to kindle within them 
the flame of the ideal, the light of truth and justice; they teach them 
how to become sober, chaste, serious, and disinterested. 

M. Fonsegrive has also a chapter in which he considers the r61e of 
woman in reconciling the church with French democracy, and in which 
he says many wise and excellent things. He then enters upon a criti¬ 
cism of French education, which, in his opinion, is almost wholly verbal 
and rhetorical. The teachers deal in mere verbiage, the soul evaporates 
in hollow words, and the pupils learn for the school, not for life. 

The result is that the young are uprooted, and find it impossible 
to draw spiritual nourishment either from the state or the church. The 
end of education is to learn how to live, not how to speak, or write, or 
draw, or calculate. If there is to be a new development of religion 
and patriotism in France, a new education must be given. M. Fonse¬ 
grive thinks that Frenchmen may, in this matter, learn much from 
Englishmen and Americans. He finds the secret of our greater suc¬ 
cess in our practical faith in individuality, in our striving to cultivate 
habits of self-control and self-help. Social as well as individual salva¬ 
tion is a personal affair; the primary aim of education, therefore, should 
be to make the pupil a living soul, with a mind and a will of his own, 
not merely to fit him to be a support to existing institutions. 

J. L. Spalding, 

Bishop of Peoria . 

Peoria, III. 

Social Elements. Institutions, Character, Progress. By 
Charles Richmond Henderson. New York: Charles 
Scribner's Sons, 1898. Pp. ix + 405. $1.50, net. 

Professor Henderson wants the volume to be “ a study of social 
elements." He discusses facts of everyday life, and aims to stimulate and 
direct investigation “ rather than to furnish ready-made and dogmatic 
opinions.” He has desired "to be constructive and hope-inspiring 
rather than discouraging and destructive.Controversy is avoided 
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as barren.” In an appendix directions are given for local studies, con¬ 
taining suggestions for the study of a town, and topics for papers and 
discussions. In this way a practical application is made of the con¬ 
tents of the volume. The readers are advised to draw maps in studying 
communities, and nine are given of Kalamazoo, Mich., and of Franklin, 
Ind., as samples. 

The title, Social Elements , is taken in the general sense of social 
factors. The author does not propose to give the primitive elements 
out of which society is evolved, nor does he propose to give an analysis 
of society in order to find its constituent parts which are then to be 
constructed into a social system. 

For our purpose the author’s attitude toward religion is of spe¬ 
cial interest. Every sociologist recognizes religion as a powerful 
social factor, but some treat it as a product of naturalism, while others 
view it from the standpoint of the agnostic. This volume is reverent 
throughout and accepts a positive basis of religious faith. It main¬ 
tains “that at the heart of the universe is everlasting rectitude, good¬ 
ness, and veracity,” and this conviction is made essential for hope in 
future progress. Religion is, of course, viewed from the social, not 
from the theological or dogmatic, standpoint. “The social function of 
religious institutions is the unification of mankind on the most exalted 
levels; or rather the unification of mankind in an upward movement, 
in which the divine attractions of the perfect life are at once the bond 
of affection, the object of faith, and the inspiration to unceasing crea¬ 
tive energy of goodness.” Public worship is regarded “as the social¬ 
ized act of approach to God, a united effort of men to assist each other 
to realize worthy thoughts of the divine.” 

No more for the church than for society is perfection claimed ; but 
the existing good is recognized, and the outlook is hopeful. Not revo¬ 
lution, but evolution, is needed. Everywhere this evolution is in prog¬ 
ress, and to its gradual processes we must look for individual and social 
melioration. 

The tone of the book in general is what may be called healthy. The 
physical basis of society is emphasized, but man is not lost in nature. 
Society is regarded as a reality and a unit, yet the individual is pre¬ 
served, and the fiction of a common mind aside from the individuals in 
society is rejected. Great stress is laid on the higher social interests, 
such as education, morals, and religion in the social structure, the social 
forces, and the social functions. 

But the book attempts too much for the adequate treatment of any 
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of its multitudinous subjects. Especially is this seen in the chapters 
which treat of the burning social problems of the day; most of all in 
the one on “ Tendency toward Economic Betterment.” It will be 
regarded by many as optimistic, with the emphasis too much on the 
favorable side of the social problem. When it is shown that in 1870 
32.43 per cent, of our population were bread-winners, but in 1890 
36.31 per cent., it does not prove betterment, but it does suggest 
whether homes are not being destroyed by taking women and children 
into factories. Our social problem is not confined to the question 
whether the condition of laborers has improved; it also involves the 
question whether that condition has improved in proportion to that of 
the general improvement of the country. Mr. C. D. Wright twice says 
“No” in an official report. Immigration has increased the competi¬ 
tion of laborers, and non-employment is often a serious problem. Land 
could formerly be had for the taking; now, as Mr. C. D. Wright shows, 
three-fifths is gone, much held by corporations and syndicates, and the 
other two-fifths largely unavailable for culture. With the present busi¬ 
ness methods it may require many thousands of dollars for an employ^ to 
become an employer, where formerly a few hundred sufficed. For a 
full view of the situation these facts ought not to be omitted. The 
growing contrast between the rich and the poor adds much to the 
gravity of the situation, and it seems strange that our author can say: 
“Admitting the charge that the rich are growing richer, and even more 
rapidly than the rest of society—what of it?” When discussing the 
great accumulation of wealth, the favorable side of the process is given 
in a long quotation, and this note : “ There are two points of view to this 
question. Mr. Lloyd’s Wealth against Commonwealth and Mr. H. 
George’s Progress and Poverty may be consulted for the other side.” 
But why not give both sides in the text for a full view of the subject ? 
For such a view the two chapters which follow must be consulted. 
They are on “The Social Movement of Economic Betterment” and 
“Social Misery, Pauperism, and Crime.” But on the points named we 
fail to find adequate discussion for a correct view of the actual social 
condition. 

The criticism here made does not affect the general character of 
the book. The volume is well calculated to introduce intelligent read¬ 
ers into the momentous social discussions of the day, and to interest 
and instruct them in the great problems involved. 

J. H. W. Stuckenberg. 


Cambridge, Mass. 
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Introduction to the Study of Sociology. By J. H. W. 

Stuckenberg. New York: A. C. Armstrong & Son, 1898. 
Pp. xii + 336. $1.50. 

Under this modest title a considerable range of subjects is covered. 
We find “The Genesis of the Idea of Society,” “Definition and Scope 
of Sociology/* “The Relation of Sociology to Other Social Disci¬ 
plines,** “Division of Sociology,** “The Principles of Society per se” 
“The Historical Evolution of the Principles of Society,*’ “Sociological 
Ethics, or the Progress of Society,** “The Method in the Study of 
Sociology,** “Is Sociology a Science ?’*“The Sociological Study of 
the Age.** Upon these subjects Dr. Stuckenberg has done some hard, 
straightforward thinking. Much of the writing is in good, vigorous 
English. The method of the book is excellent. Each chapter begins 
with a statement of the problem to be solved in the chapter, and ends 
with a paragraph of “ reflections’’for “ review and aids to original 
research.** The literature of the subject is copiously cited. The 
teaching is balanced and sound. 

Dr. Stuckenberg has a wholly admirable way of stating a position. 
In “The Genesis of the Idea of Society” we get a fine illustration. 
“The definite advance made in social thinking during the eighteenth 
and the beginning of the nineteenth century consists in this: society 
itself is apprehended and made a specific object of thought; its study 
is treated as a separate discipline, just as politics or economics ; conse¬ 
quently the social thoughts, formerly scattered, are now concentrated; 
they are developed, are augmented by the study of history, of ethnol¬ 
ogy, of institutions, of the actual societies of the present in the various 
stages of culture; and the result of the total inquiry is used to find the 
principles, the laws, and the system of society.” Distinguishing care¬ 
fully between social and sociological,“We designate as social whatever 
pertains to society; but as sociological only that which pertains to the 
science of society.” “The student can therefore study societies and 
yet miss the idea of society; he can study social sciences and have no 
conception of the social science.” Speaking of the relation of soci¬ 
ology* “ It is an interesting and instructive fact that each class and 
profession is strongly inclined to make its particular view normative 
for society. The statesman emphasizes the state ; the lawyer the law; 
the theologian the church; the economist political economy; the 
capitalist capital; the laborer labor; the aristocracy and nobility the 
circle they constitute. Hence the inability of each to put himself in 
the place of another or to take a comprehensive view. What an 
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argument in favor of the sociological standpoint, which views society 
as a totality, and gives each particular class and its peculiar view the 
right place in the social organism 1” 

Safe ground is taken in the chapter “Is Sociology a Science?”, at 
once rejecting the extravagant claims of many self-styled leaders of 
sociological investigation and yet claiming its due for what has been 
accomplished and what constitutes the ideal of sane and brave-hearted 
students of sociology everywhere. “ While not subject to the same 
exactness as the natural sciences, we are justified in speaking of soci¬ 
ology as a science in the sense of systematized knowledge .” “ Sociology 
as the philosophy of society may be less liable to misunderstanding; 
but we must insist on making the study of the social realism and the 
scientific data within reach the foundation of our philosophy.” As 
leading to the end sought the proper method for the investigator is 
emphasized: “An entirely different method is the truly scientific one. 
Rejecting all a priori constructions falsely called science, it goes to the 
subject-matter of sociology, and from the nature of the material learns 
what methods, what laws, what system are possible. Thus we evolve 
from society the science it involves, instead of forcing on society a 
science from a foreign department or from our preconceived notion 
of science.” 

Here one would choose to stop, for one would rather praise than 
blame. To stop here, however, would be to misrepresent the author 
and mislead the reader. 

With ail the clearness and vigor of many passages, there are pas¬ 
sages that are neither clear nor vigorous. If political action is worth 
speaking of at all, it claims a better statement than this : “Political 
action is always personal, that is, it is the personal action of (or for) 
the collectivity so far as political.” With all the careful analysis one 
finds in places strange failure to keep together matters which belong 
together. One cannot help feeling disappointed at finding no better 
opening to the chapter on “Method” than the suggestion that “by 
devoting a separate chapter to this important subject we can concen¬ 
trate, develop, and supplement what was said about method in the 
preceding chapters.” Why not discuss method in one place or the 
other and be done with it? After the distinct claim that sociology is 
a science in the sense of systematized knowledge, it is confusing to 
read almost immediately : “ Is sociology a science ? Yes and no. It 
is not a science yet in any sense .... Taking all its material into 
account, we are warranted in saying that it can be made scientific in 
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the sense of valid and systematized knowledge.*’ While insisting 
stoutly that his work is an introduction to the study of sociology and 
not an introduction to sociology, the author more than once or twice 
leads the way into a field which looks suspiciously like sociology. 

The book is not always true to its own design. With emphatic and 
almost wearying persistence the author insists that the sociological 
point of view be kept in mind. In spite of this, here and there one 
finds an informal excursus covering matter not essential to the move¬ 
ment of thought. Under “ Definition and Scope of Sociology ” there 
is a treatment of the relation of definition to exposition that would do 
credit to the best treatise on logic or rhetoric or composition ever 
written, but a trifle out of place where it stands. Notwithstanding the 
care taken in most cases to justify positions assumed, we find in “The 
Genesis of the Idea of Society” a singular exception. “It has been 
claimed that the notion of the prevalence of law in nature had its 
origin in the idea of law prevailing in the state. This should be con¬ 
sidered by those who seek to make natural law the norm for society.” 
So without a hint as to who has made the claim, the statement that “it 
has been claimed ” is made the foundation of an argument, on which, 
in its turn, a practical warning is based. Most unfortunate of all, the 
references to the literature of sociology are, save in a painfully small 
number of cases, without any hint as to relative importance or proper 
order of use. Failure of service at this very vital point is all the more 
noticeable because the author evidently expects that much of the stu¬ 
dent’s work, after the “Introduction,” is to be done independently. 

A constant source of irritation in reading this book lies in a curious 
mixture of pedantry and insistence upon distinctions which no one 
questions. Over and over the subject under discussion is spoken of 
as a “discipline.” Discipline is a good word, but its use in the 
author’s sense is so infrequent that one feels it out of place in such a 
work. This feeling is deepened when one finds the word used in two 
senses in the same paragraph. Equally open to question is “realism” 
as used by the author. “The social realism should be made an object 
of constant study.” By reference to the context one can guess what is 
meant by “realism,” but such reference ought not to be made neces¬ 
sary. Examples abound of distinctions insisted upon as gravely as it 
without them there was danger of confusion of thought “ We distin¬ 
guish between the genesis and the interpretation of society.” “The 
social actuality is not to be confounded with the full consciousness of 
that actuality.” “The genesis of Comte’s sociology must not be 
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confounded with the genesis of sociology itself.” “The subject-matter of 
sociology is the scope of sociological inquiry.” “ The student must 
be a thinker in order to become a sociologist.” These are facts that 
cannot be gainsaid. Might not at least some of them have safely been 
taken for granted ? 

The chief objection to Dn Stuckenberg’s book is that it offers 
cither too much or too little. The purpose is “to lay the basis for 
sociological study, to designate the problems involved, and to aid the 
beginner in the solution of these problems.” Three classes of 
inquirers were contemplated in the preparation of the volume —“ pro¬ 
fessional men and other persons of culture who have had no instruc¬ 
tion in sociology,” “students who have no sociology in their collegi¬ 
ate course,” and “teachers of social science.” These three classes 
easily merge into two, as the first and second have practically the same 
needs. Of the two general classes of readers thus formed, the first 
will with difficulty master the discussion, while the second will inevi¬ 
tably wish it had gone farther. It may be questioned whether a book 
•can be made on a subject as new as the subjects involved in sociologi¬ 
cal inquiry that will be of great value at once to the general reader, 
presumed to be a beginner, and the teacher, presumed to be already 
an advanced student, if not a specialist. When a new edition is called 
for — and there is every reason to expect that a new edition will be 
called for—it is to be hoped that the author will aim at one set of needs 
instead of two, and will bring the less admirable part of his work up 
to the level of his best. At present that work seems to have produced 
a splendid book which needs to be rewritten. B. L. Whitman. 

Washington, D. C. 


A Primer of Psychology. By Edward Bradford Titchener. (New 
York: The Macmillan Co., 1898; pp. ix + 314; $1.) One test of 
the progress of a science is the ability to state its principles and 
results in a form accessible to elementary students; and the writ¬ 
ing of an elementary psychology is, as Professor Titchener remarks, 
no easy matter in the present state of our knowledge. Generally 
speaking, this task has been well performed in the “ first book in psy¬ 
chology.” Those df opposite views will doubtless object to the extent 
to which the atomic view of mind underlies the work, and the rigor 
and consistency with which it is carried out; and we may even doubt 
whether it possesses the pedagogic value granted by Professor James. 
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The method of the present work also accords with the more common 
view that elementary instruction should be relatively dogmatic and free 
from the discussion of controverted questions as tending to confusion. 
But confusion and difficulty are the natural stimulus to thought, and it 
may be well questioned whether even the elementary student is not 
helped by the discussion of controverted points, provided the issue be 
well defined. On the other hand, there is a certain completeness about 
the “ Primer ” which distinguishes it from any of its predecessors. 
The questions and exercises at the end of the chapters will be an invalu¬ 
able aid to the teacher who has been unable to keep track of the rather 
scattered literature of the subject. The work abounds with pertinent 
concrete illustration, and offers in general a wealth of material.— 
Warner Fite. 

Outlines of a Philosophy of Religion Based on Psychology and His¬ 
tory. By Auguste Sabatier. 1 (New York: James Pott & Co., 1897; pp. 
ix -f- 348.) This book professes to be a translation of the work of Saba¬ 
tier reviewed in this Journal of October, 1897. The translator’s name 
is not given. The only indications that the translation is not com¬ 
plete are the presence of asterisks at certain places in the text, and the 
statement in a footnote (p. 122) that “two nonessential sections have 
been omitted, one on the sacred history, the other on the nation.” 

The fact is that, in addition to the “two nonessential sections” 
specially referred to, no less than eight of the fifty-four sections in the 
table of contents of the original have been entirely suppressed, the 
numbers of the remaining sections being altered to cover the fact of 
the omission. The suppressed sections cover some sixty pages of the 
415 of the original, and treat of such subjects as the notion of miracle in 
the Middle Ages, prophecy, the patriarchal history, the national history 
of Israel, the origin and history of the word “ dogma, ” the notion of 
dogma in Catholicism and in Protestantism, the evolution of Christian 
dogma in history, and the double issue of the present crisis of dogma. 

In addition to these there is a large number of smaller omissions, 
varying in length from a single sentence to several pages. Some of 
these are indicated by asterisks; others are not (e. g., p. 4, 1. 5; cf. p. 
6 of orig.; p. 103, 1. 9; cf. p. 121 of orig.). I have noted more than 
sixty omissions, of which twenty cover a greater length than a page. 
The latter alone cover more than sixty pages of the original, and with 

*The work entitled in English Vitality of Dogma (London : Black, 1898) is sub¬ 
stantially a reproduction of one chapter of this book. — Editors. 
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the omitted sections constitute almost a third of the book (cf. espe¬ 
cially pp. ix-xv, 3-5, 68-71, 156-61, 187-92 of orig.). 

In covering up the omissions all sorts of liberties have been taken 
with the text. Two, three, and sometimes more paragraphs are com¬ 
pressed into one (e. g., p. 98 ; cf. pp. 116,117 of orig.). Sentences which 
in the original are separated by several pages appear side by side (cf. 
especially p. 94 with pp. 106-11 of orig.). Passages are condensed, 
transposed, and in not a few cases rewritten by the translator. Care¬ 
fully selected examples are represented by an “etc. ” ( e. g p. 87 ; cf. 
p. 98 of orig.). It is not strange that even this heroic treatment should 
not always have been successful. A single instance must suffice. Thus 
on p. 68 of the translation the author is made to promise a dis¬ 
cussion of the notion of the miracle in mediaeval theology. We search 
for this in vain in the text. The section has been suppressed, but the 
reference allowed to remain. Enough has been said to show that he 
who desires to know what Sabatier teaches upon the weighty themes 
treated in this book must go for himself to the original.— Wm. Adams 
Brown. 

La science de la religion. Par R. P. Chabin de la Compagnie de 
J6sus. (Paris: Librairie Ch. Poussielgue, 1898; pp. vi + 535.) The 
title suggests a work on the philosophy of religion, but the contents 
prove to be a dogmatic exposition of the teachings of the Roman 
Catholic church. To the author, indeed, the two are synonymous. St. 
Augustine defines the word “ religion,” and its contents are found in the 
sole religion established by the Christ, the Catholic, apostolic, Roman. 
All other religions, Protestant, oriental, modern Jewish, Mohammedan, 
pagan, are grouped together as founded or modified by men (pp. 
140-41). “ Les fondateurs des 6glises lifth6rienne, calviniste, anglicane, 
loin d’etre des saints, ont 6 t 6 des hommes corrompus, violents, 
orguilleux et cruels” (p. 281). Naturally their teachings were like 
themselves: " Calvin enseignait que Dieu porte l’homme k violer ses 
commandements. Si l’homme succombe, dit-il, Dieu l’a ainsi ordonn£ ; 
doctrine fatalistique, impie, d£sesp£rante ” (p. 282). This, by the way, 
is the only notice taken of Calvin’s “ errors,” and it gives a fair illustra¬ 
tion of the author’s method with opponents. 

He moves wholly within the circle of the dogmatics of his church. 
His apologetics belong to the eighteenth century. He never enters 
into the problems of our own day. He has read some modern books, 
but dismisses them with a sentence. So far as one can judge, he has 
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not heard of the higher criticism. His proofs are sentences from the 
Vulgate, the Fathers, the decrees of the councils, and the papal encyc¬ 
licals. He will confirm the faith of those who already implicitly 
believe, and he will convince those who, wishing to believe, are content 
to take him as authority at once as to the contents and the refutation 
of all non-Roman systems. 

For the rest of us the volume has value as a compact, definite state¬ 
ment of authorized Roman faith in the closing years of the nineteenth 
century. It is transparently clear in arrangement and style, and as 
reasonable and moderate as may be when reason is made servant of 
authority.— George Wm. Knox. 

Les holes d'Antioche; Essai sur le savoir et l’enseignement en Ori¬ 
ent au IV* si&cle (apr£s J.-C.). Par Albert Harrent. (Paris: Ancienne 
Librairie Thorin et Fils, Albert Fontemoing, gditeur, 1898; pp. 288.) 
This fascinating little volume carries the following matter : chap. 1, 
the regulation of the schools, including instruction, public and private, 
the morality, the discipline, the action of the state and of munici¬ 
palities in regard to the schools ; chap. 2, the schedule of studies under 
the masters of different schools, such as that of the grammarian and 
of the rhetorician; chap. 3, special studies, such as music, science, law, 
and philosophy; chap. 4, the family, the teacher, the student, includ¬ 
ing a study of the character and influences of the home, of the 
teacher, and of the struggles and triumphs of the student. Chap. 5 
deals in detail with the masters in the different departments, their 
honors, their trials and triumphs. Chap. 6 gathers up interesting facts 
about rhetoric, rhetoricians, etc., in the fourth century. The author 
has apparently made large use of original sources, and has put his 
material into a useful and readable form. This work will appeal with 
especial force to students of the history of pedagogy, of Cristianity in 
Asia Minor in the fourth century, and of the influence of Greek thought 
and literature on the early Christian centuries. With the amount of 
space at his command, the author has made a valuable contribution to 
our knowledge of the fourth century.— Ira M. Price. 

The Hittites and Their Language. By C. R. Conder, Lt.-Col. 
R.E., LL.D., D.C.L., M.R.A.S. (London : Wm. Blackwood & Sons; 
New York: Dodd, Mead & Co., 1898; pp. x + 3 I2 >and 16 plates 
of inscriptions ; 7s. 6d.) Colonel Conder published Altaic Hieroglyphs 
and Hittite Inscriptions in 1887. He argued at that time that by the 
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aid of Mongol speech these inscriptions could be deciphered. By the 
side of his theories he presented tentative readings. His efforts were 
so warmly encouraged by some specialists that he has devoted several 
additional years to the same task. The present volume is the result of 
his best efforts. It contains chapters on the Egyptian and Assyrian 
conquests of Syria, the races of western Asia, Mongol gods and beliefs, 
and Mongol hieroglyphics; and appendices on chronology, the 
“ Akkadian ” language, notes on deities and myths, the Hittite sylla¬ 
bary, origin of the alphabet, Hittite texts, Hittite vocabulary, and list 
of authorities. It represents laborious effort, and extensive research. 
But we must specify the value of the work to consist only (1) in some 
undoubted resemblances noted between the languages compared, (2) 
in valuable hints here and there toward the final solution of a yet 
wholly unsolved problem, and (3) in the sixteen plates of Hittite 
inscriptions found at the end of the book. The final solution of the 
problem of the language of the Hittites must await the discovery of 
some specific key of adequate range. Until that time all attempts to 
decipher them must of necessity, as all that have appeared in recent 
years, be wholly tentative and provisional.— Ira M. Price. 

Cherubim . Kurze Zusammenstellung der wichtigsten Ansichten 
und Erklarungen seit Luther. Mit Zusatzen von J. Petersen, Pastor 
an St. Matthaus in Jersey City. (Giitersloh : C. Bertelsmann, 1898 ; pp. 
48 ; M. 0.80.) A strange pamphlet. Nothing new, nothing original; 
the whole consisting mainly of page-long citations from Seiss (Phila¬ 
delphia), Oehler,Delitzsch, Psalmcn (3d edition!, in 1898 !); Kiibel,Keil, 
and one or two other, lesser lights. Of the really critical difficulties 
no idea; no knowledge of what Riehm and Kamphausen, Schultz and 
Dillmann have done. Lenormant’s theories should have been known 
to the author, as well as Jensen’s and Teloni’s articles in Zeitschriftfur 
Assyriologie,V ol. I, pp. 68 ff.; Vol. VI, p. 124. Bertin’scontribution in 
Babyl. and Oriental Record, Vol. Ill, pp. 145-9, 35 well as Budge’s articles 
in Expositor , 1885, Vol. I, pp. 320 ff., 400 ff., should have been consulted. 
Karppe’s renewed combination of Assyrian kurubu and 2 *H 0 , Journal 
asiatique , July-August, 1897, pp. 91-3, as well as the literature cited in 
Gesenius, Hatidworterbuck 19 (now I3 ), and Brown-Gesenius, Hebrew and 
English Lexicon of the Old Testament , should have been known to the 
author, for these authorities are as good as, if not better than, Seiss 
and others. See also Cremer in the third edition of the Realencyclopaedie 
f tor protestantise he Theologie und Kir c he. — W. Muss Arnolt. 
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Die Psalmen , ubersetzt und erklart. (Handkommentar zum Alten 
Testament, II. Abtheilung : “Die poetischen Bucher,” 2. Band.) 
Von D. Friedrich Baethgen, ord. Prof. d. Theol. in Berlin. Zweite 
neubearbeitete Auflage. (Gottingen : Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1897 ; 
pp. iv, xliii + 436; M. 8.) The first edition of this commentary 
appeared in 1892. Its compact, comprehensive, and conservative 
character, together with the reputation of its author, soon commanded 
for it large attention. The rapidity with which that first edition dis¬ 
appeared soon set the author to work on the second. In spite of a 
serious illness which delayed the work several months, this new edition 
appeared on time. The principles and methods adopted by the author 
in the first edition remain unchanged. Although severely criticised 
by many reviewers, the author has stood firmly by his former purpose 
not to use his valuable space for encyclopaedic references to other 
works. This compact and condensed form of a commentary cannot 
be too strongly recommended. On text-critical questions the position 
is conservative. The over-production, within a few years, of opinions 
and pamphlets on the personal and national character of the Psalter 
receives slight attention. As a matter of course, and wisely, he does 
not attempt to meet all of the objections of the critics of the first 
edition. By careful elimination and condensation Professor Baethgen 
has reduced the volume seventeen pages. This book, with the aim in 
view, is the leader in Germany as a conservative commentary on the 
Psalter, and deserves larger recognition than it has yet received in 
other Bible-studying lands.— The Parallel Psalter: being the Prayer- 
Book Version of the Psalms and a New Version, arranged on opposite 
pages. By S. R. Driver, D.D., Litt.D. (Oxford : Clarendon Press; 
New York: Henry Frowde, 1898; pp. xiiv + 488; $1.50.) The 
prayer-book version of the Psalms is about 360 years old. It naturally 
contains archaisms, translations erroneous in view of modern research, 
and some lack of precision in the rendering of tenses. Dr. Driver 
has undertaken, not to displace the prayer-book version, but to set 
face to face with it a translation of his own based on his broad, special, 
and general scholarship. The reader of the prayer-book now has 
before him both that sacred document and a modern translation and 
interpretation of the same text. This handy little volume has an intro¬ 
duction that recites the history of the prayer-book version, the author's 
methods of procedure, and a list of the principal authorities consulted 
in doing this practical piece of work. The new translation is a choice 
rendering into idiomatic and strong English of the Hebrew Psalter. 
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Its arrangement into stanzas, according to the parallelism, adds dis¬ 
tinctly to its appearance and its effectiveness. It is evident that the 
translator endeavored to hold as closely as his scholastic conscience 
would permit him to the phraseology of the prayer-book version. He 
has carefully discarded archaisms that must be explained, and has come 
down into modern times, except that he retains th of the verb in third 
person singular instead of using the everyday s>e.g. t “hath,” “doeth,” 
“ driveth,” “ seeth.” An extensive glossary of “ archaisms,” and 
another of “ characteristic or otherwise noteworthy expressions occur¬ 
ring in the Psalms,” conclude this exceedingly valuable little book. 
If the church is ready to follow the clearest light, it will not be many 
years before the left-hand page of this volume will be merely a saintly 
relic of the past, and the right-hand page the treasured new edition of 
the “ little Bible .”—Das Psalter-Ego in den Ich-Psaltnen. Beitrag zur 
wissenschaftlichen Psalmenforschung. Von Dr. D. Leimdorfer. Mit 
einem Vorwort von Dr. C. H. Cornill. (Hamburg : Verlag von G. 
Fritzsche, 1898 ; pp. 121 ; M. 3.) Dr. Cornill in his Vormort wisely 
says that the boundary line between the individual and national 
psalms is not fixed, but depends largely on the subjectivism of the 
writer. Our author finds in the Psalter 101 ego- psalms. Dropping 
out five duplicates, he concludes that of the remainder fifty-five are 
national, thirty-six individual, and five doubtful. Hfe methods are, in 
the main, sound, and his points of view, varying somewhat from those of 
other workers in the same field, naturally lead to correspondingly dif¬ 
ferent results. The work is faithfully done, and contributes something 
to this at present much discussed problem. — Die Volksgemeinde und die 
Gemeinde der Frommeti im Psalter, Von H. Roy. (In Kommission bei 
der Unitatsbuchhandlung in Gnadau, Prov. Sachsen, 1897 ; pp. 74 M. 
1.50.) Through a careful study of the Psalter the author concludes that 
there is a close connection between the national psalms and the songs 
of the guild of the devout. This guild or society of the pious among 
Israel was the preserver and the perpetuator of the prophetic religion 
of Yahweh. A distinction, too, must be made between the nation as a 
whole and the pious of the nation, even if at times they may seem to 
be synonymous. This core of the devout was the permanent, the 
steadfast, section of Israel, upon which depended their present power 
and their future hopes. The discussion, particularly of individual 
psalms, is replete with references to substantiate the positions taken. 
It is a fair contribution to the study of the religious life of the Psalter. 
— Ira M. Price. 
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The Psalms in Three Collections . Translated with Notes by E. G. 
King, D.D. Part I, First Collection (Pss. i-xli). With Preface 
by the Bishop of Durham. (Cambridge: Deighton, Bell & Co.; 
London: George Bell & Sons, 1898; 6s.) The form of this work 
attracts immediate attention, and affords ground for criticism. A book 
intended “for the devotional use of the educated English reader and 
for such of the clergy as are not afraid of reverent criticism ” defeats 
its intent by appearing in an unbound quarto issued in parts. Further, 
the constant effort to combine liturgical suggestions with critical 
analysis mars the unity of the author’s plan. A third criticism must 
be that the author does not adhere to his own method of treatment 
throughout, as is illustrated by his bringing into this first collection, 
whose title-page and plan restrict its consideration to Pss. i-xli, 
the acrostic psalms of the later Jehovistic collection ; the author thus 
announces his purpose to consider the psalms in their ancient groups, 
but varies between a chronological and a topical consideration, even 
where there is no occasion to doubt what consistency should lead him 
to do. A fourth criticism is that the author’s attempt to place the 
psalms in their historic setting cannot be held to accord with the 
best results of recent investigation, nor does it conform to older and 
commonly accepted opinion. It is difficult to determine his basis of 
classification. Hfs conclusions are often too sweeping and his pro¬ 
cesses too subjective for the reader to follow. The book is reverent and 
earnest, and represents faithful work on the part of the author, no 
doubt to the edification of his own parish; but it is too technical to be 
of great service to laymen, and not scholarly enough to be of great 
value to special students.— William E. Barton. 

Die Auslegung des Hohenlied's in der judischen Gemeinde und der 
griechischen Kirche. Von Lie. Wilhelm Riedel, Privatdocent der 
Theologie in Kiel. (Leipzig: A. Deichert’sche Verlagsbuchhandlung, 
1898; pp. 120; M. 2.40.) This little volume is a valuable addition to 
the critical apparatus of this “puzzling book.” The author holds that 
there are no references to the “ Song” in the Old or the New Testa¬ 
ment ; and when it is first mentioned in the Misjma, and in Fourth 
Ezra, it has already been allegorized. This allegorical interpretation 
probably originated in the desire to prevent the exclusion of this book 
from the canon, for there are indications in the Mishna, and in the 
notes in some manuscripts of the Greek versions of the song, that at 
an earlier period a simpler and more natural interpretation was given 
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to it. Once adopted, this allegorical interpretation became the pre¬ 
vailing one in the synagogue and in the church. The view of the 
synagogue is illustrated from the Targum, of which an excellent trans¬ 
lation is given, and from the Midrash Rabba; while the interpretation 
of the Greek church is traced from Hippolytus to the catenae. This 
investigation shows that, with the single exception of Theodore of 
Mopsuestia, whose views of the song were prominent among the 
heresies for'which he was excommunicated, all the leaders of the 
Greek church allegorized the book.— Walter R. Betteridge. 

“ Do This in Remembrance of Me ” .* Should it be “ Offer This ” ? By 
T. K. Abbott, B.D., D.Litt. (London and New York: Longmans, 
Green & Co., 1898; pp. viii-f-53; is.) Under this infelicitous 
title Professor Abbott presents an expansion of his essay entitled, 
“Has woLciv in the New Testament a Sacrificial Meaning?” which 
appeared in his Essays chiefly on the Original Texts of the Old and 
New Testaments. The sacrificial interpretation has of late been finding 
some advocates among clergymen in Great Britain, and this Professor 
Abbott overthrows by a thoroughgoing study of the Septuagint uses 
of 7 roua) and &vdfiny<ris. Symmetry and constructiveness would have 
been more nearly attained, had the New Testament passages in which 
iroL€(t> occurs in the sense which Professor Abbott advocates been 
collected and exhibited ; and the argument would have lost nothing in 
cogency by a more judicial presentation. The appendix contains a 
summary of the history of the interpretation of rovro notci™, and notes 
on the words rpairt^a, 1 Cor. 10:21, and UpovpycTv, Rom. 15:16. A 
curious misprint — not the only one — is “alone” for “alms,” p. 34, 
1 . 9.— Edgar J. Goodspeed. 

Der irdische Besitz im Neuen Testament. Seine Beurteilung und 
Wertschatzung durch Christus und die Apostel. Von Christian Rogge, 
Marine-Station-Pfarrer in Kiel. (Gottingen : Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 
1897; pp. 120.) This is by all means the best work we have yet 
seen on this subject. The author accounts for the Ebionitic tend¬ 
encies of Luke by saying that Luke had a Palestinian document in 
which the poor people had preserved Christ’s most socialistic teachings. 

He does not believe that Jesus’ teachings were in any sense revo¬ 
lutionary. There is, he asserts, absolutely no ground for the view that 
Jesus taught the sinfulness of wealth. He taught the impossibility of 
worshiping it and at the same time worshiping God. 
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The second half deals with the teachings of the apostles. James, 
he declares, was an Ebionite. Paul has most truly preserved the spirit 
of Jesus. The account in the early part of Acts is highly colored. 

Though we take exception to some of the interpretations, the book 
is the sanest and most scholarly on this topic that we have ever laid 
hands on.— G. D. Heuver. 

Die Christenverfolgungen im Romischen Reiche vom Standpunkte des 
Juristen . Von Dr. Max Conrat (Cohn). (Leipzig: J. C. Hinrichs’sche 
Buchhandlung, 1897 ; pp. 79; M. 2). This interesting essay discusses 
the question what legal basis existed for the criminal prosecutions of 
Christians in the Roman empire. The author confines himself to 
official proceedings, leaving aside mob persecutions, to which legal 
principles would, of course, be inapplicable. The author contends 
that Christianity as a religion or belief was never punishable, but that 
the Roman law treated apostasy on the part of Romans and mission¬ 
ary propaganda on the part of Christians as public and in a manner 
political offenses. The profession of Christianity fell under the cogni¬ 
zance of the law only in so far as it involved criminal conduct; and it 
is shown that there were two distinct grounds on which charges were 
preferred: certain practices popularly believed to accompany Chris¬ 
tian worship, especially child murder and incest; and the violation of 
the majesty of the Roman state by refusing reverence to the Roman 
gods and to the genius of the emperor, which was demanded irre¬ 
spective of belief, especially in connection with official and military 
service. It is intimated that in addition to regular criminal prosecu¬ 
tions a considerable restrictive police control was exercised over assem¬ 
blies of Christians for worship. In support of his views the author 
brings together a very considerable amount of material, chiefly from 
the writings of early church historians, and the accounts of different 
trials which he gives are extremely interesting and instructive. The 
student of the Roman law cannot fail to be impressed with the remark¬ 
able difference of spirit between the civil and criminal law of Rome, 
and especially with the essentially arbitrary, if not barbarous, character 
of the Roman criminal procedure. — Ernst Freund. 

Beleuchtung der neuesten Controversen Uber die romische Frage 
unter Pippin und Karl dem Grossen. Von Dr. Wilhelm Martens, 
(Miinchen: C. H. Beck’sche Verlagsbuchhandlung, 1898; pp. vi+ 
158 ; M. 3.50.) The “Roman question” {0 which the author refers is 
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the alleged cession of the Pentapolis and other territory in Italy by 
Pippin to the popes as a temporal possession, which grant Karl the 
Great should afterward have confirmed, a statement which first 
appears in the Vita Hadriani I. by an unknown biographer. Dr. 
Martens affirms that the three chapters (41, 42, and 43) of the Vita 
Hadriani 1 . which contain this statement are not genuine, but later 
additions. It is not the first time that the author has made this asser¬ 
tion ; twice before, once in 1881 and again in 1886, has he done so, has 
published his proofs, and has had the satisfaction that they have been 
accepted by historians like Heinrich von Sybel, Leopold von Ranke, 
and others. In the book under review Martens furnishes additional 
proofs for his former assertions. He first gives a succinct and lucid 
account of the true relation existing between the popes and the Frank 
kings between the years 754 and 814. This account is based upon the 
original sources, large extracts of which are quoted. The characters of 
Karl the Great, Hadrian I., and Leo III. are described. The crowning 
of Karl the Great by Leo III., Dr. Martens thinks, was not a piece of 
stage performance, as is held by some historians; he grants, however, 
that neither Karl nor Leo III. attached any political significance to it. 
The second division of the book is given up to a minute, compre¬ 
hensive, and searching criticism of the three non-genuine chapters of 
the Vita Hadriani /. The biographer of this pope states that Karl the 
Great had had several copies of the solemn compact drawn up, accord¬ 
ing to which Karl was to deliver up to St. Peter the territory in 
question, and still no copy of this compact has ever been found, nor 
has the biographer been corroborated by any annalist or historian of 
the eighth or ninth century. Then, too, no pope before the tenth 
century appealed to this alleged solemn agreement. The language, 
Dr. Martens holds, is suspicious and contradicts all the other contem¬ 
poraneous sources, Roman and Frank, in their description of the rela¬ 
tion between the popes and Karl the Great. In the last division of 
the book the author gives an extended criticism of all the works that 
have appeared for or against this question since 1883.— A. J. Ramaker. 

Kdmpfe und Siege des Christentums in der germanischen Welt. Von 
Dr. theol. Gerhard Uhlhorn. (Stuttgart: D. Gundert, 1898; pp. 
346; M. 3.) This is not the first book Dr. Uhlhorn has written on a 
subject in direct connection with Christian history. While his three 
books on Christian charity supply a real want in that department of 
literature, he is perhaps best, known by his Conflict of Christianity with 
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Heathenism , a book which, although written more than twenty years 
ago, is still regarded as a standard work. The book under review may 
be looked upon as a continuation of this last-named book. Indeed, 
the author tells us in the introduction that his latest book is the fulfil¬ 
ment of a desire on his own part, as also of a wish often expressed to 
him by his friends, that he might continue to treat other periods of 
church history as he had treated the first three centuries. The subject 
he has chosen allows him to touch upon all of the important move¬ 
ments of mediaeval Christianity, in so far as they have a bearing on the 
German people, and so the book might with equal propriety be called 
a history of German Christianity during the Middle Ages. To write a 
book of less than 350 pages on so vast a subject, giving due emphasis 
to movements that are of particular importance, noticing others but 
slightly that are of secondary worth, and leaving out altogether such 
as are not needful for a condensed historical survey, this is certainly a 
difficult task. Dr. Uhlhorn has done this, and has done it admirably. 
Subjects like the following are treated at some length: “The Intro¬ 
duction of Christianity into Germany; ” “ The Organization of the 
Roman Church; ” u The Conflict of the German Emperor with the 
Papacy; ” “ The Doctrinal Errors of the Roman Church ; ” “ Evan¬ 
gelical Protests and German Mysticism.” The clear and simple style 
of the book will add much to its popularity, and the careful, dis¬ 
criminating statements in the treatment of great Catholic teachers will 
please both Protestant and Catholic readers.— A. J. Ramaker. 

Geschichte und Dogmatik. Eine erkenntnistheoretische Untersu- 
chung. Von Dr. Ernst Vowinckel. (Leipzig : A. Deichert’sche Verlags- 
buchhandlung, 1898; pp. 111; M. 1.60.) In five short chapters the 
author discusses “the foundation of the mental sciences,” “the analysis 
of the perceiving subject,” “the apprehension of history,” “theological 
thinking,” and “idea and history” — in difficult German and without 
the usual German coherency of thought. He considers that the effort 
for “unitariness” of knowledge ( Erkennen ) is more strenuous than 
ever, and that this is grounded in the nature of mind and its his¬ 
tory (one might reply to him that philosophic interest has passed 
away from the epistemological problem), and makes the claim that 
this “unitariness” of knowledge begins in theology. Add to this his 
other thought, theology mediates between the ideal and the historical, 
and one has his point of view.— Christ the Vitalizing Principle of Christian 
Theology . An Address delivered upon the occasion of his inauguration 
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as Roosevelt Professor of Systematic Theology in the Union Theo¬ 
logical Seminary, New York. By Rev. William Adams Brown, 
M.A. (New York : Wm. C. Martin Printing House, 1898; pp. 40.) 
A system of theology is not a “ law-regulating belief,” but a “confes¬ 
sion of faith.” This is not to make doctrine subjective and arbitrary, 
for Christian experience has its origin in objective Christian revelation. 
But if theology represents Christian experience and confesses the 
Christian faith, its center must be Christ. There are three different 
senses in which the word “Christ” may be used: first, the risen 
Christ, as distinct from the historic Jesus; second, the historic Jesus; 
the third “ refuses to choose between the historic Jesus and the living 
Christ.” Each of these positions is unfolded, and the truth and error 
in each suggestively pointed out. The author makes an able plea 
for the application of the christological principle, not only in a 
system as a whole, but in each individual doctrine. “To see in 
Christ the key to all truth, present as well as past, to grasp him in his 
relation, not to the historic creed alone, but to the great ideas of our 
time; to use these ideas, not as masters, but as servants, not conforming 
Christ to them, but transforming them by Christ; and so to make con¬ 
fession of him in words which all men can understand — this is surely 
to realize the ideal of Christian theology, to render highest service 
both to the church and to the world.” The author’s ability and schol¬ 
arship, together with his spirit and point of view, promise much for the 
advancement of theology in our time. — Christian Rationalism. Essays 
on Matters in Debate between Faith and Unbelief. By J. H. Rylance, 
D.D. (Published at the Bible House, New York : Thomas Whittaker, 
1898; pp. 220.) This book is written in an untechnical and homi- 
letical style. There are six of these essays, treating of free thought, 
reason and faith, inspiration and infallibility, the racking doubt, 
existing dissensions between science and religion, and a historic foot¬ 
hold for faith. The author is “ liberal,” without any marked departure 
from orthodoxy. Indeed, the traditional and the independent are sug¬ 
gestively combined in his thought. The point of view of the book 
may be inferred from his quotation from Bishop Butler: “ Reason is 
the only faculty we have wherewith to judge of anything, even revela¬ 
tion itself.” The book may be profitably read by anyone who seeks 
a popular presentation of the old, yet ever new, problem of the relation 
between knowledge and faith, science and religion, philosophy and 
theology.— George B. Foster. 
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The Ancient English Holy Week Ceremonial By Henry John 
Feasey. {London: Thomas Baker, 1897; pp. 247.) In the Eng¬ 
lish church prior to the Reformation, Palm Sunday was celebrated 
with processions, in which palm branches, or substitutes for them, were 
carried about in memory of Christ’s entry into Jerusalem. Other 
ceremonies accompanied this. The stories of the Passion were sung 
on four of the days of Holy Week, probably a remnant of the mystery 
play. The Tenebrce was sung Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday even¬ 
ings, originally at midnight. Certain psalms were sung, while the 
lights were gradually put out except one, which was hid away and then 
restored amid noisy demonstrations. 

On Thursday penitents under Lenten discipline were restored, the 
chrism was consecrated, the altars were stripped and washed, and the 
feet of the poor were ceremonially washed. 

On Good Friday, after none, came the Creeping to the Cross, in 
which the cross was reverenced with genuflections and kissings. This 
was followed by a Burial of the Cross (the consecrated host being also 
buried from the thirteenth century) in what was called the Easter 
sepulcher, whence it was joyfully taken on Easter morning. 

On Easter eve the great paschal candle was blessed, the new fire 
with which it was lighted having been previously blessed. This paschal 
candle was often of vast size, and so elevated as to tower toward the 
roof. It was kept burning at all services in Easter week, and on 
Sundays and great days untU Ascension Day. After the blessing of 
the candle, the baptismal font was blessed in anticipation of the Easter 
Baptisms. 

These ceremonies and related matters are described in this work, 
with many interesting details. Abundant evidence is given for each 
assertion, and the writer has produced a most scholarly work, one 
which will delight all ecclesiologists and antiquarians. It is free from 
polemical matter.— Francis J. Hall. 

Za religion et la culture moderne. Conference faite au Congr&s 
des sciences religieuses de Stockholm le 2 Septembre 1897. Par 
Auguste Sabatier, professeur de l’universife de Paris, doyen de la 
faculfe de tlfeologie protestante. (Paris : Librairie Fischbacher, 1897 ; 
pp. 43; fr. 1.) The address considers the problem under these main 
heads: (1) The central principle of modern culture, which is autonomy 
or self-government. (2) The relation of modern culture to Catholi¬ 
cism, whose central principle is heteronomy, or dependence upon an 
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external authority. Between this principle and that of modern culture 
the conflict seems irreconcilable. (3) The relation of modern culture 
to Protestantism. The evolution of Protestant religious thought 
having been toward the authority of the individual conscience, its 
relation to culture is that of infiltration , of possible complete inter¬ 
penetration. (4) The problem now lies, not in the outer world of 
institutions and formal dogma, but in each man’s consciousness. Its 
solution consists in adjusting the diverse claims of our interests, in 
satisfying equally our mystical faculties, which call for belief, and our 
theoretical or rational faculties, which call for knowledge. 

The address is a satisfying and solving statement of the present 
state of the problem, and of the appropriate attitude toward it of religious 
and philosophical thought. It is enriched by reflections of recent 
thinking in many directions, and made practical by a many-sided 
and enthusiastic application of the results to science, life, and art.— 
W. D. MacClintock. 

Thomas von Aquino's Stellung zum Wirtsch aft sic ben seiner Zeit. 
Untersucht von Max Maurenbrecher, Dr. phil. I. Heft. (Leipzig : Ver- 
lag von J. J. Weber, 1898; pp. 112; M. 3.) The social writings of 
Aquinas are invested with great interest because they are so strongly 
recommended to the Roman Catholic priests of our day by papal 
authority. The present pamphlet is part of a doctor’s dissertation. 
The sources are critically examined, and a sketch of the political and 
economic doctrines of Thomas Aquinas relating to Cities, labor, and 
property is presented.— The Twentieth Century City . By Josiah Strong. 
(New York : The Baker & Taylor Co., 1898; pp. 181 ; $0.50.) The 
author of Our Country and The New Era here discusses problems of 
urban life as they affect the church. He draws a rather dark picture of 
“materialism” as indicated by progress in the use of machinery. The 
familiar tendency to congestion of population is illustrated. The menace 
of materialism in urban and national life is discussed. This statement 
of the moral and religious peril is followed by a suggestion of remedies: 
the cultivation of a social spirit in and by means of the church; the 
circulation of ethical and social tracts by young people’s societies; 
censorship of councils and legislatures by Christian men of special 
training; and concentration of enlightened public sentiment on evils. 
While an adequate and comprehensive treatment is impossible in so 
small a treatise, the suggestions made deserve the attention of all 
Christian leaders of thought and conduct.— Socialism and the Social 
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Movement in the Nineteenth Century . By Werner Sombart, Professor 
in the University of Breslau. Translated by Anson P. Alterburg. 
(New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1898; pp. xvii + 199 ; $1.25.) 
This book contains a series of popular lectures which set free the 
essential and real factors of the social movement from entangled and 
confused details of theories. Socialism is regarded as the movement 
of the “possessionless class” in all modern countries. The class 
itself is a necessary product of the capitalistic system of production. 
Lassalle and Marx have helped to clarify conceptions and unify the 
class for action, but the distinct interests of the proletariat are essen¬ 
tially marked out by historic causes independent of agitators. Social¬ 
ism has been identified with rebellion against authority, because 
hitherto the ruling class has prevented the wage-workers from securing 
proper representation in the councils of state. Socialism has opposed 
itself to religion, because the church has used its machinery to uphold 
the political power which oppressed the ambitious workingmen. When 
the wage-earning classes come to have a share in government and 
church, they will be free from the temptation to hate both. The 
synchronistic table of the social movement from 1750 to 1896 is very 
instructive and convenient.— The New Citizenship. By Samuel Zane 
Batten. (Philadelphia: The American Sunday-School Union, 1898 ; pp. 
vi, 306; $1.) This book is typical of the kind of sermons which seem 
to respond to a contemporary need. Not all sermons should be like 
these. We do not go to any volume of pulpit discourses for systematic 
treatment of social science. But in this book we are shown how one 
may, in most impassioned and evangelical utterance, kindle humane 
sentiment, awaken thought upon social relations and duties, and send 
men to the best sources of scientific discussion. The ideal presented 
is at once social and Christian. The Bible, evangelical doctrine, 
prayer, habit, amusements, industrial conduct, political duty, the 
church, are all treated in the light of their relations to the growing 
kingdom of God on earth.— C. R. Henderson. 
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THE PROPER USE OF SCIENCE BY THE PULPIT. 

By John Merle Coulter, 

The University of Chicago. 

The writer feels great hesitation in discussing such a subject, 
as he is entirely unfamiliar with the details of instruction in 
our theological schools. His observation of ministers in active 
service has been somewhat extensive, but they must represent 
the theological training of a decade or more ago. Since that 
time the methods of training may have been revolutionized, for 
it is within that period that the most evident need of changed 
methods has developed. It is frankly conceded in the outset, 
therefore, that many of the needs herein suggested may have 
been provided for already; but it may be of some service for a 
representative of those whom the pulpit is intended to influence 
to speak of some of his impressions of pulpit training as exem¬ 
plified by those now in active service. It must not be supposed 
that any criticism that may be ventured upon is directed against 
ministers indiscriminately, for, as in every other learned profes¬ 
sion, there are those who pass beyond their formal training and 
do not retain its distinctive marks. The suggestions offered are 
based upon the average product of theological training, to be 
observed in the majority of pulpits today. 

A proper preparation for the pulpit has become almost 
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overwhelming in its demands. With the advance of knowledge 
every teacher is called upon to carry an increasing burden, and 
no preparation has become so vast and varied as that of him 
who teaches from the pulpit. It is not within the power of a 
man to compass all the traditional training for the pulpit, and 
also the vast new body of truth that can be made of prominent 
service. In the selection which must result it would seem wise 
to reduce the speculative parts of preparation to a minimum, 
and to put emphasis upon things that are known. 

No region of human knowledge confronts the pulpit with 
greater menace, if neglected, or with greater promise of help, if 
cultivated, than that included under the general name of science; 
and yet, in this form of training the pulpit is glaringly deficient. 
The conflict between science and theology, which once was made 
so prominent an issue, was kept alive by theologians who had no 
conception of the purpose and methods of science, and by scien¬ 
tific men who confused theology with religion. The two parties to 
the conflict each stood for a great body of truth, concerning both 
of which speculations differed; but speculations are not vital. 

In the present discussion it is proposed to suggest the pos¬ 
sible service of science to the pulpit, restricting the term science 
to that part of it popularly known as “ natural science.” This 
special field of human knowledge has recently developed so 
enormously and has entered so intimately into the interests of 
mankind that the present period is often spoken of as the “ age 
of science.” Whether the phrase be just or not, it serves to 
emphasize the fact that jcience is a very prominent factor in 
modern life. 

With the development of science has come the development 
of the scientific spirit, involving a point of view and a method 
totally different from those of a century ago. This scientific 
spirit, chiefly through the influence of educational institutions, 
is taking possession of mankind, and it would seem to be a neces¬ 
sity for the pulpit to understand and use it. If the pulpit is to 
retain dominant influence over educated men and women, it must 
enter into their thoughts, and approve itself in method and 
material. 
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It is claimed here that natural science may be of immense 
service to the pulpit both in training and in material. 

I. Training. — It is necessary to discover the peculiar results 
of scientific training before the claim can be made clear that it 
may be of service to the pulpit. Contact with the so-called 
“humanities ” cultivates the power of appreciation, the ability 
to recognize what is best in human thought and conduct. The 
power of appreciation involves both the injection of self and an 
artificial standard. Self-injection means the ability to read 
between the lines, to put into them a meaning which is sug¬ 
gested rather than stated, and which is in the main a subjective 
result, dependent upon the individual and not upon inherent 
truth. The standard of appreciation for most persons is con¬ 
ventional, for a few individual, in all cases subject to wide 
variation. This simply means that there is no standard of 
appreciation fixed in the nature of things, and that this process 
does not necessarily bring the mind into contact with essential 
truth. The pulpit has largely developed the ability to read 
between the lines, and self-injection is a conspicuous feature of 
pulpit utterances. This power is admirable and must be culti¬ 
vated, but runs to dangerous extremes unless checked by a 
complementary power. 

The complement to the habit of self-injection is most defi¬ 
nitely developed by scientific training. In obtaining results from 
the study of the phenomena of science, their value is in pro¬ 
portion to the power of self-elimination possessed by the trained 
observer. Any self-injection introduces error and vitiates the 
result. The standard in this case is not a conventional or vari¬ 
able one, but is absolute truth. 

Both kinds of training are essential to those who would 
attack the largest problems, and who would wield the greatest 
influence. Unchecked self-injection may lead to mysticism ; 
unrelieved self-elimination may lead to a rejection of everything 
that is not material. The best training has been obtained when 
these powers are well balanced. 

It should be remarked, for fear of misunderstanding, that 
reading about science is not scientific training, any more than 
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reading about righteousness is training in righteousness. There 
is vastly too much reading about subjects which goes by the 
name of training. It is the atmosphere of work, rather than 
the stated results of work, that brings real knowledge, and the 
atmosphere of science is found only in the laboratory, which 
simply means direct contact with the subject-matter. 

It may be well to state more in detail certain specific results 
of scientific training which may be of value to the pulpit, broadly 
included in the general effect already presented. 

Such training results in an increased power to recognize the essen¬ 
tial relation between cause and effect; to know what a demonstra¬ 
tion involves. Speaking very frankly, I am bound to confess 
that my most painful experience in connection with pulpit utter¬ 
ances is the frequently recurring hiatus between cause and effect ; 
the evident inability to recognize the inadequacy of testimony ; 
the triumphant and confident statement of a conclusion which is 
far from proved. It is by no means claimed that rash conclu¬ 
sions are in any way peculiar to the pulpit, but that the pulpit, 
dealing as it does with such essential truths, should be peculiarly 
free from them. In very many cases supposed connections 
between cause and effect are believed through inheritance rather 
than investigation. Conclusions of former generations are 
accepted rather than questioned. In such cases severe scientific 
training is necessary to eliminate the hereditary element in 
belief, and to compel an open and judicial attitude toward testi¬ 
mony. Many assumed connections between cause and effect 
command reverence on account of their age, and it seems like 
sacrilege to question them. Such ill-considered reverence, how¬ 
ever, is a hindrance to progress, for it confounds crude thinking 
with essential truth. That belief which prides itself upon a 
blind acceptance of all the consequences that follow some 
unproved premise seems to the scientific mind a stultification of 
the human intellect, and represents a mental attitude that cannot 
exist for a day in the laboratory. It is bad enough for anyone 
to have such an attitude, but when he is a public teacher, he 
compels belief on the part of those not trained to think for them¬ 
selves, and compels disgust on the part of those who have been 
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trained to think. The serious, as well as the hopeful, feature of 
the situation is that the latter class is rapidly increasing. 

Scientific training also results in an increased power of analysis . 
In the laboratory, when a phenomenon is under observation, it is 
generally recognized as a composite result obtained from several 
factors. It is the duty of the student to discover all possible 
factors, to distinguish the more important from the less impor¬ 
tant, to be absolutely sure that no factor is lurking unseen. In 
the early progress of science the discovery of a single factor 
which contributed to the explanation of a phenomenon was 
deemed adequate, but presently it was found that numerous 
explanations did not explain, and a keener analysis of phenomena 
was developed. 

In such vast and vital phenomena as those which form 
the subject-matter of pulpit teaching the keenest analysis is 
demanded. It is demanded not only on account of the com¬ 
plexity of the subject-matter, but also because, from its very 
nature, it is completely enveloped by the husks of human opin¬ 
ion. It needs training in analysis to strip off these unessential 
husks and to discover the kernels of essential truth. There is 
no field of human inquiry which has inherited a greater mixture 
of essentials and nonessentials than the general field of religion; 
and there is no field in which sharper distinction should be made 
between what is known and what is inferred, between what must 
be and what may be. There is no field in which dogmatic asser¬ 
tions are so out of place, and in which the mind should be kept 
so open and receptive. 

Since the civilized world has become somewhat trained in 
habits of analysis, nonessentials are becoming widely recognized, 
and he who proclaims them in the same assured way that he may 
well assume when proclaiming essential truth runs the serious 
risk of having both disbelieved. It would seem to be a very 
serious matter to imperil truth through lack of power to distin¬ 
guish between it and a mass of inferences which hang about it 
like ill-assorted trappings. Truth has suffered more from being 
dressed up by its friends than from being attacked by its enemies, 
and the intelligent world today is loud in its demands for naked 
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truth. The vast inheritance of fact and opinion which is the 
possession of the pulpit demands the sharpest analysis. This 
is equally true of law, of medicine, and of ordinary teaching, as 
we are free to acknowledge; and no criticism of this sort can be 
directed against the pulpit in which the other learned profes¬ 
sions do not share, but the overwhelming importance of the inter¬ 
ests represented by the former justify us in making greater and 
more insistent demands upon it. 

The chief end of scientific training, however, is to increase the 
power of synthesis . The accumulation of data and the patient 
analysis are regarded as sterile unless they lead to synthesis, for 
the purpose of science is to reach laws through the observation 
of results. It is true that a vast amount of scientific work con¬ 
sists of the dreary drudgery of accumulating facts, but it is 
simply the accumulation of material to be used in construction. 
This training in the use of material for construction would seem 
to be a very important one for the pulpit. No profession is called 
upon to deal with a wider range of material, and in no profession 
is the work of synthesis so difficult. The important generaliza¬ 
tions connected with religion demand the highest development 
of the synthetic power, or they will be worse than useless. The 
tendency to organize theories without adequate training in the use 
of material is peculiarly rampant in all matters which have to do 
with the general interests of mankind. Most of these theories 
would never have been proposed had their authors been somewhat 
trained in synthesis, even a casual examination showing that the 
facts cited are not only few, but with no essential relation to 
the conclusions. 

II. Materials. —The proper use of the materials of science in 
the pulpit depends upon scientific training, rather than upon infor¬ 
mation about science. For this reason I have dwelt somewhat at 
length upon the results of scientific training. The actual mate¬ 
rial of science that might be available to the pulpit for illustra¬ 
tive purposes is too vast to come within the knowledge of the 
pulpit teacher. It is a captious spirit which would criticise such 
a speaker for evident lack of information as to the details of 
some natural phenomenon he is using as an illustration. An 
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illustration may be useful whether the details given are literally 
true or not. Criticism of this character is unjust, for it asks too 
much. Familiarity with the details of science should not be 
demanded, but familiarity with the methods and spirit of scien¬ 
tific work may be. Two men may be ignorant alike of the details 
of certain phenomena, but they may differ widely in the method 
of handling them, revealing in the one case the scientific point 
of view, in the other no point of view at all. But these are 
trivial matters when compared with the great fundamental truths 
of science, concerning which trained religious teachers should 
have some real knowledge. I propose to give some reasons for 
this statement. 

a) The pulpit establishes itself upon the claim that man has 
received a revelation from God in the Holy Scriptures, and that 
these Scriptures contain the best guide to belief and conduct. 
Very properly, therefore, attention is focused upon the Scrip¬ 
tures, and every glimpse of truth discovered in them is treasured. 
So long as the Book is not made a fetish, its details are regarded 
as matters of secondary importance, and the chief endeavor is to 
discover its general purpose and principles, which the details 
may serve to illustrate. As a revelation of God, rather than of 
men’s thoughts concerning God, this general view is necessary. 
It is readily acknowledged that if the pulpit has any claim upon 
our attention at all, this sort of study is fundamental. 

But the pulpit also claims that God has revealed himself to 
man, not merely in the words of Scripture, but also in the works 
of nature. This would suggest that nature should at least be a 
minor study. Accepting both claims, it would seem likely that 
the revelation of Scripture is supplementary to that of nature, 
containing further, but not contradictory, revelation. From the 
point of view of the scientific man, therefore, it would seem more 
logical to read our knowledge of nature into our interpretation 
of Scripture, than to interpret nature by our conceptions of 
Scripture. There are certain things about nature that we can 
know in a way that Scripture teaching can never be known. 
All this is but another way of saying that the scientific habit of 
mind will be likely to obtain more clearly the essential truths of 
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Scripture than the one without such training. To say that a sci¬ 
entifically trained mind is not one adapted to the investigation 
of the Scripture revelation is too dangerous a claim to press. 

The frequent attempts to interpret natural phenomena by 
conceptions derived from the Scripture revelation have so often 
ended disastrously that a reversal of the process might be sug¬ 
gested. That these disasters do not involve the Scriptures sim¬ 
ply demonstrates that the conclusions were unessential. As an 
illustration it might be cited how common and painful were the 
efforts to show the perfect adaptation of everything in nature. 
The most trivial anatomical parts of plants and animals were 
held to be perfect, in the sense that they could not be better adapted 
to the work immediately at hand. Since it has been found 
that there is no such thing as perfect adaptation among organ¬ 
isms, and, furthermore, that perfect adaptation means stagnation, 
for it removes an essential factor in progress, not only have old 
views been corrected, but a very large new thought has been 
introduced. 

Again, the argument from immediate design was once very 
strongly urged, but when it was discovered that the vast major¬ 
ity of so-called “designs," so far as plants and animals are con¬ 
cerned, are failures, the old argument was dropped, but in its 
place there came evidence of a design so noble and far-reaching 
that those once cited seemed trivial. 

The gross mediaeval conceptions of God, most of which seem 
horrible now, were derived from the Scriptures by those who were 
densely ignorant of nature, and to whom such conceptions seemed 
not at all incongruous. The development of knowledge of 
the laws of nature, more than anything else, gradually eliminated 
the grossest absurdities, and today the conception of God is a 
fair index of our progress. Better acquaintance with the laws of 
nature has brought a majesty into those phenomena once attrib¬ 
uted to direct divine interposition that makes them seem far more 
worthy of such reference. That old conception of God which 
made him a huge magician outside of the universe—a conception 
far enough removed from that of the New Testament revelation, 
and to this day so hard to eradicate—was abandoned largely on 
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account of the discoveries of science. The orderly and invari¬ 
able operations of law, which became more and more evident, 
demanded either an abandonment of the idea of a “providence,” 
or the claim that these laws were but his methods of working. 
In this way science may be said to have restored God to the 
universe. The further contributions of science to this interest¬ 
ing field of speculation remain to be seen, but that conceptions 
of God will change with increasing knowledge seems evident, 
and in so far as he is claimed to have any connection with the 
phenomena of nature will science necessarily contribute toward 
this change of conception. 

These are but a few illustrations of the attempt to read 
Scripture into nature, rather than nature into Scripture, and the 
claim is advanced that the pulpit would be tremendously strength¬ 
ened if it should cultivate the scientific point of view just 
enough to use it as a check. 

b ) Aside from any claim that nature is a partial revelation of 
God, and so deserves the attention of the professional teacher of 
religion, it is even more fundamentally important in revealing 
certain facts in reference to man. After all, the great problems 
of religion center about man, his origin, his conduct, his destiny. 
Anything which contributes to a knowledge of these great fun¬ 
damental subjects is not merely worthy of cultivation by the 
pulpit, but essential. 

In the very nature of things, science touches the human prob¬ 
lem only in its present aspects. The origin and destiny of man 
are interesting, but hardly vital questions as compared with his 
present structure and tendencies. I presume it is the man of 
today, with his good and evil impulses, that represents the field 
of the pulpit teacher, and that his purpose is to strengthen 
the good impulses and to check the evil ones. At least this 
is the workable field, and it would seem to be a waste of 
energy to dwell too much upon such speculations as origin and 
destiny. 

It is in this very field of man’s present structure and tenden¬ 
cies that science can be of the greatest service. Three great 
problems may be used as illustrations of this point. 
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1. Heredity .—The problems of heredity are at present attract¬ 
ing the widest attention among students of biology. Enough 
has been discovered already to be of service, and to assure us 
that the problem its probably not an insoluble one. The influ¬ 
ence of various factors in determining the nature of offspring is 
recognized, and the influence of ancestry is becoming more defi¬ 
nitely known. 

In formulating any movements for the interest of mankind, 
if the laws of heredity be taken into account it becomes at once 
evident that the same treatment is not applicable to all cases. 
The habit of analysis, which studies men, and groups them 
according to their hereditary tendencies, is essential to one who 
would help them most effectively. 

The whole subject, however, is perhaps too indefinite as yet 
to be of any great service, but it is full of promise. 

2 . Environment .—The influence of environment is a much 
more definite thing, and is of immense importance in the human 
problem, as in all regions of biology. Nothing is more clearly 
known than the effect of environment upon the structure and 
tendencies of all organisms, and these facts find direct application 
in the moral structure and tendencies of men. In a blind way 
this has been long recognized, and movements based upon it 
have been organized, but they have never yet been adequately 
adopted by the pulpit. 

To speak in a very general way, environment is so variable a 
thing that it results in numerous groups of men. Any single 
method of approach can be adapted to but few of these groups 
at most, and does not reach the others. In the formal organiza¬ 
tion of the church and its pulpit the contact with groups is nar¬ 
row, and the majority of men are untouched. 1 only speak of a 
well-known and much-lamented fact. 

An illustration may be taken from plants. The surface of the 
earth is not covered by vegetation at random, but plants are 
organized into definite societies, dependent upon environment. 
In some of these societies there is deficient water supply, in 
others excessive water supply, in others a lack of special soil con¬ 
stituents, in others a lack of light, in others too intense light, 
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in others excessive heat, and in still others a great lack of heat, 
etc., etc.; and all of these conditions have developed peculiar 
plant types. It is evident that if one studied only the group 
with deficient water supply, he might reach the conclusion that 
water is the panacea for all unfavorable plant conditions, and 
that to bring them all to one common level of vegetative power 
they should be treated with water. The folly of such a conclu¬ 
sion is apparent upon the statement; for it is evident that such 
treatment would result in improving one or two groups, would 
have no effect upon certain other groups, and might seriously 
injure still others. 

A study of the laws of environment must result in demon¬ 
strating to the formal church organization its own inadequacy, 
and in suggesting a reason for it, as well as a possible remedy. 

3. Evolution .—This is at present a great working hypothesis 
of biology, and it has permeated every department of thought. It 
is a recognized law, although opinions may vary widely as to the 
extent of its application. Quite apart from its possible explana¬ 
tion of the origin of man, it finds large application in his present 
affairs. I know of nothing more helpful to the student and 
leader of men than a clear appreciation of the workings of evo¬ 
lution as exemplified in plants and animals. Aside from correct- 
ing gross current misapprehensions, which are so common and 
suicidal in pulpit utterances, the law is suggestive and encourag¬ 
ing to all helpers of mankind. 

Evolution teaches that progress is gradual, that a better is 
progress toward the best, that sudden radical changes are not to 
be expected, that the future has its roots in the present. It 
teaches that revolutions are not the ordinary way of working, 
and that reformation may be very slow. It forbids unreasonable 
demands upon the individual or upon society, and discounte¬ 
nances the usual type of reformer. It shows that there have 
been no universal catastrophes and new creations, but that the 
present has gradually evolved from the past, and that the future 
will appear in the same gradual way. 

Furthermore, it shows that advance in a certain direction 
may not be uniform, for there are periods of apparent recession, 
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as well as those of more rapid advance. The results are only 
apparent in the large view over long periods of time, when the 
tossing back and forth of surface waves disappears, and the 
steady advance of the slow-moving current becomes apparent. 

Perhaps most important of all, it teaches that man is a poor 
interpreter of individual events, and has no means of deciding 
whether they contribute to advance or not. Hence it must lead 
to cautious and charitable judgments, but at the same time it 
supplies a strong ground of confidence that there must be even¬ 
tual progress. Some of the minor details of evolution are useful 
to the pessimist, but its whole sweep justifies the broadest 
optimism. 

I have written the above with the fullest appreciation of the 
herculean task laid upon the pulpit today. In fact, it is so 
great that to me it seems appalling and even impossible. The 
body of knowledge is becoming so vast and so specialized that 
the pulpit dares not handle it freely, lest it display its ignorance; 
and yet it dares not ignore it. With a rich heritage of abstrac¬ 
tions the preacher is compelled to face a very concrete world, 
and finds the adjustment hard. 

I venture to suggest that there are certain essentials which 
belong to the pulpit teacher, essentials in which he must be a 
specialist. These essentials are few and simple and very effect¬ 
ive, as was clearly shown by the founder of Christianity. 
Whenever the pulpit is led away from these essentials into 
metaphysical tangles, it ceases to be effective in a world not 
given to metaphysics. Or when it abandons the essentials to 
pronounce in ex cathedra fashion upon movements in other 
departments of thought and work, it also ceases to be effective, 
for the thoughtful world recognizes that it speaks without 
adequate knowledge. 

In spite of all this, to recognize essentials and to enforce 
them effectively under the present conditions demands some 
modification of the preparation useful a half century ago. It is 
the glory of the gospel that it remains the same through all 
changes of human thought. If its claims are true, nothing can 
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be taken from it or added to it. But it is also true that its pres¬ 
entation must be adapted to current knowledge and current 
habits of thought. No more illustrious examples of this can be 
cited than the founder of Christianity and his most successful 
messengers. All of these adapted the message to those to whom 
it was given. It had acquired no formal, hereditary dress, but 
dwelt among men as it found them. The message is never chang¬ 
ing, but its presentation must be ever changing. 

The great body of thinking men want the gospel from the 
pulpit, but they want its presentation to have something in 
common with their knowledge and their habits of thought. The 
most conspicuous additions to knowledge, and the almost com¬ 
plete transformation of habits of thought, have come from the 
development of science. It would seem essential, therefore, for 
the pulpit teacher of today to enter the laboratories of science, 
in order that he may secure at least two things : (1) the scientific 
attitude of mind, which can only be obtained in an atmosphere 
of actual work; (2) some knowledge of the great underlying 
principles of science. 

These suggestions are offered with no thought of enfeebling 
the message, but with the earnest longing that the messenger 
may become more powerful, by being trained to utilize all that is 
most serviceable in materials and methods. 
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Lancaster, Pa. 

The sciences of theology and ethics may be said generally 
to be related as are religion and morality. These, while dis¬ 
tinct, are not separate. They mutually interpenetrate and con¬ 
dition each other. A sound state of morality presupposes a 
healthy form of religion ; and, on the other hand, true religion 
can flourish only in connection with a sound and vigorous moral 
life. Moreover, moral and religious ideas mutually affect and 
modify each other. For example, a true Christian's moral senti¬ 
ments would not permit him to commit murder or theft in the 
service of religion ; nor would a Christian's religious principles 
suffer him to deny Christ or to profess atheism for the benefit 
of his country or for the advantage of the poor. 

In like manner the sciences of theology and ethics mutually 
affect and condition each other. The fundamental principles of 
the one are presupposed in the other. Ethics makes use of 
ideas which, in their developed form at least, it derives from 
theology. For instance, the very foundation principle of ethics, 
namely, the principle of moral obligation, or of the moral law, 
is a theological idea. No system of ethics, and certainly no 
system of Christian ethics, can have a secure basis that does 
not start from the principle of the idea of God; 1 but the idea 

* In taking this position we do not mean to deny that there may be morality with¬ 
out religion. Man is constitutionally a moral as well as religious being; and it is pos¬ 
sible that one side of his nature may be developed, while the other side may remain 
comparatively latent. We hold, however, that this is an abnormal condition, and 
that morality cannot maintain itself long in purity and vigor without some develop¬ 
ment, at least, of the religious nature, which implies a conscious apprehension of an 
essential relation to God. Nor do we mean to deny that there may be a science of 
ethics without a formal recognition of the idea of God as the principle of moral obliga¬ 
tion. Ethics may be treated merely as a branch of physics, or of biology, as Herbert 
Spencer, for instance, has treated it. The phenomena of moral life, or of conduct, 
may be regarded merely as effects of the process of natural evolution. As such they 
may be investigated, collected, classified. The product of such an operation is 
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of God is logically formulated in dogmatic theology, and 
accepted in ethics as its starting-point. At least this is the usual 
method. It is possible, of course, for the Christian moralist to 
develop the idea of God for himself in an a priori way ; as, for 
instance, Rothe does, who starts for this purpose from the notion 
of absolute pure being; but in treatises on ethics this is not 
usually considered either convenient or necessary, as it would 
tend to confuse the two sciences of dogmatics and ethics. It is 
the business of dogmatic theology to develop and state in logi¬ 
cal forms the ideas of the nature and attributes of God, which 
are given immediately in the Christian consciousness. But this 
very development of the idea of God involves the evolution also 
of ethical ideas; for God is the primary moral being, and the 
religious conception of God must necessarily awaken the ethical 
ideas or principles which are latent in the human mind in con¬ 
sequence of its essential relation to God, who is the source of 
its existence. And the logical treatment of these ethical ideas 
gives us the science of ethics in its Christian form. Thus the 
science of ethics arises by the side of dogmatics, and claims a 
relatively independent position. It does not, however, sunder 
its connection with dogmatics. It admits dogmatic or theological 

sometimes called scientific ethics. It is, however, in fact, rather a natural history of 
ethics than a science in the proper sense of the term. Science, especially moral science, 
has to do not merely with facts or phenomena, but with principles. It asks not merely 
what y but why. In ethics we have to do not merely with what is, but with what 
ought to be, and with the reason why it ought to be. We have, for instance, not 
understood the fact of conscience when we have enumerated what things it 
enjoins or forbids. We want to know why it enjoins or forbids — we want to 
know what is the source of its authority. Now, the conscience, by its very inability 
to grant any dispensation from its behests, proves that it is not itself the source 
of the authority which it exercises. That source must be without itself. What, 
then, is it ? A blind process of evolution, some may say; the Christian theist will 
say, it is God, the holy and righteous author of our being. This is the point at which 
even philosophical, or truly scientific, ethics must at last arrive. All intuitional ethics 
must posit a moral principle outside of the individual personality as the ground of the 
sense of moral obligation. And this is the point from which Christian or theological 
ethics will start. It will assume that the primordial moral principle is one with the 
personal God of Christian faith, the complete idea of whom is formulated in Christian 
theology. The Christian moralist and the Christian theologian, accordingly, start 
from the same point; and it is the purpose of this paper to discuss the relation which 
they sustain to each other and the mutual respect which they owe to each other. 
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postulates within its own domain, and allows them, to some 
extent at least, to exercise a determinative influence over the 
treatment of its own material. This view will be generally 
accepted, at least so far as Christian ethics is concerned. 

But may it be demanded, now, that this relation should be 
reciprocal ? May it be required that dogmatic theology also 
should admit ethical postulates within its sphere, and give them 
a decisive voice in the formulation of its doctrines ? Or may 
theology in its formulation of doctrine violate the clear dictates 
of the moral reason even in its Christian form, as if theology and 
ethics, or religion and morality, had no relation to each other? 
Does the authority of the church, or the supposed authority of 
Scripture, absolve the theologian from the necessity of compli¬ 
ance with recognized ethical ideas and postulates ? There is 
difference of opinion in regard to these questions; and the 
practice of theology has largely proceeded on the assumption 
that dogmatics is superior to ethics, and needs to take no advice 
from it. That theological doctrines often do conflict with cur¬ 
rent ethical principles and sentiments is a fact with which intel¬ 
ligent Christians are familiar. Not only dogmatics, but exegesis 
too, has at times contradicted the best and surest utterances of 
the moral reason, not only of individual Christians, but of Chris¬ 
tendom. We need here only to refer to the ideas which exe- 
getical theology once entertained in regard to the rights of civil 
rulers, and in regard to the lawfulness of human slavery. Sub¬ 
jects have been declared to have no rights which rulers are 
bound to respect, and slavery has been justified, on the author¬ 
ity of Scripture, in spite of the dictates of the moral sense and 
reason. 

But to any objections to doctrinal propositions on ethical 
grounds the usual reply has been that the utterances of the 
moral reason cannot be weighed against the statements of reve¬ 
lation, because the reason is relative and imperfect, while reve¬ 
lation is absolute and infallible. The moral reason is, in its own 
nature, finite, and therefore progressive. But that which is 
capable of progress and change is at no stage of its develop¬ 
ment perfect. In regard to this position, however, it may be 
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remarked, in passing, that it is well understood now that 
theology is progressive, too, and that its results must, therefore, 
also be imperfect at any period of time. But it is alleged, 
further, that the moral reason has been weakened and perverted 
by the fall, and that its evidence, therefore, cannot be received 
as trustworthy. Revelation, on the other hand, it is said, gives 
us the absolute teaching of God. In revelation God speaks; 
and where God speaks it is the duty of the reason, in its practi¬ 
cal as well as in its theoretical function, and in its regenerate as 
well as in its unregenerate state, to be silent. This is doubtless 
true; where God speaks, man’s duty is to hear. But this rea¬ 
soning forgets that in estimating theological doctrines we have 
to do with something more than the teaching of God in revela¬ 
tion : we have to do also with the service performed by the 
human reason in the interpretation of revelation. And when 
any theological doctrine conflicts with moral sense or feeling, 
the question is whether this conflict is to be set to the account 
of the revelation, or to the account of the interpretation. The 
idea, therefore, that theological dogmas are clothed with divine 
authority, because they are supposed to be derived from divine 
revelation, is, to say the least, rather naive than conclusive. 
This idea has, however, been held by many in good faith; and 
when the theoretical reason, in its interpretation and elaboration 
of Scripture, has reached results which are repugnant to the 
moral sentiments, it has been cooly affirmed that where God 
speaks the moral sentiments are bound to be silent. Who art 
thou, O man, that repliest against God ? This was Calvin’s 
resort when he confessed that the decree of reprobation which 
his own logic had created, and which, according to his own 
definition, “involves so many nations, with their infants, in 
eternal death,” is a horrible decree —decretum quidem horribile , 
faieor —but one that must nevertheless be believed on the 
authority of God and of Holy Scripture. To the argument that 
doctrines which violate the moral sentiments of men cannot be 
just and in harmony with the moral character of God, the usual 
answer has been that “the divine justice is too high to be 
measured by a human standard, or comprehended by the 
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littleness of the human mind.** That was Calvin’s answer to all 
such “quibbles,” and means that God’s justice is different from 
our justice — God’s morality different from human morality, not 
merely in degree, but in kind, and that, therefore, it may very 
well happen that there may be revealed dogmas that shall con¬ 
tradict our moral sentiments. This gives a relative and contin¬ 
gent character to all human morality, and would, in the end, 
involve its total destruction. 

It will be observed, then, that the question of the validity of 
ethical postulates in theology, upon which depends in fact the 
very existence of morality, is one which involves the further 
question as to the authority of our moral ideas and principles uni¬ 
versally. What authority belongs to our moral ideas ? Are 
they merely subjective conceptions, or do they correspond to an 
objective reality in the universe, as is supposed to be the case 
with our rational ideas by all who are not subjective idealists ? 
The correct answer to this question, we believe, can best be 
reached by a brief inquiry into the origin and nature of our 
moral ideas. To such an inquiry we, therefore, now address 
ourselves. And as we are here writing mainly for theologians, who 
admit the general principles of theism, we need not spend any 
time in refuting the current theories of sensational or natural¬ 
istic ethics. The fact that our ethical ideas are gradually devel¬ 
oped in connection with experience does not prove that they 
have their source in experience, or that they are derived from 
sensation. The origin and development of the moral ideas must 
be supposed to be analogous to the origin and development of 
the rational ideas in general; which, though conditioned by 
sensation, have not their origin in sensation, but in the nature 
and activity of the mind itself. To the old aphorism, 44 /« 
intellectu nihil est , quod non prius fuerit in sensu ,” Leibniz, as is 
well known, added the words, 4 ‘ nisi intellectus ipse” implying that 
the mind itself is constitutionally a source of knowledge. So, 
we may say, there is nothing in our moral ideas, or in our moral 
knowledge, that was not previously in our moral experience, 
except the moral nature or conscience itself. The moral nature 
contains, in its constitution, principles which are developed 
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and brought into the light of consciousness by experience; and 
thus moral ideas are formed. Moral idea*:, as such, are not 
innate any more than rational ideas are innate; but neither are 
they merely adventitious, that is, put into the mind from with¬ 
out by sensation. They are formed by the mind itself; but this 
is possible only because the mind is constitutionally endowed 
with moral principles capable of being developed. 

But now, these moral principles, or primordial moral elements, 
the mind has not given to itself; and, therefore, the authority 
which belongs to them is not derived from the conscience which 
recognizes and enforces them. The conscience is not autonomic, 
or self-legislative, in the sense that its authority has its founda¬ 
tion merely in itself, but only in the sense that its mandates are 
formulated within itself and are not foreign to its own nature. 
The conscience is the witness of an authority which, though 
making itself heard in its own voice, is nevertheless objective. 
The law to which the conscience binds the will is recognized as 
a force established and maintained by an authority other than 
the subjective conscience. The law written in the heart, which 
it is the business of conscience to read and interpret to the reason 
and the will, was not written there by the conscience itself; it is 
the enactment and the writing of an authority that is superior to 
the conscience, and superior to the heart also, of the human sub¬ 
ject. The conscience cannot recognize the validity of any legis¬ 
lation that contradicts this fundamental legislation impressed 
upon its own constitution; and in so far it is autonomic; but it 
is not autonomic in the sense of being the ultimate source of the 
authority which it proclaims. And it has no power ever to 
release the will from the obligation of that authority. The con¬ 
science, therefore, is the clearest evidence of the existence of a 
power that makes for righteousness, which is other than man, 
and upon which man's existence and nature are dependent. Our 
moral constitution, then, containing those principles out of which 
our moral ideas are developed, is the gift of the Being that has 
made us. 

And what is the relation of this gift to the nature and 
character of that Being ? Is it an arbitrary, an accidental gift, 
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determined by a groundless volition of the giver, or is it a gift 
necessarily determined by the character of the giver ? In other 
words, what is it in God that forms the ground of moral obliga¬ 
tion, and consequently of morality ? Is it his will, or is it his 
nature ? Is the moral law an arbitrary enactment of God that 
might have been otherwise than it is, or is it rational and neces¬ 
sary ? There can be no doubt as to the answer which the Chris¬ 
tian consciousness will give to this question. According to the 
Christian conception, man is the offspring of God, and therefore, 
in nature, akin to God. This thought is expressed on the very 
first page of the Bible in the proposition that God made man in 
his own image. The moral nature of man is a reflection of the 
nature of God; and the nature of God must, accordingly, be the 
ultimate principle of morality. To suppose that God determines 
what is good and what is evil by a mere act of arbitrary volition, 
which might be different from what it is, is to suppose that God 
himself is without moral character. But against such a suppo¬ 
sition both Scripture and the moral consciousness agree in pro¬ 
testing. God is good, God is holy, God is righteous, God is 
love: these are propositions which the moral consciousness, in 
its Christian form at least, affirms no less decidedly than does 
Scripture. And here is the answer to the question which is 
sometimes asked so triumphantly : What is it that determines the 
nature of morality, if it is not the will of God ? Surely, it can¬ 
not be anything outside of God! No, certainly not; but it is 
something in God — it is God’s character. God wills the good, 
because he is himself good. The character of God is the standard 
of his will; and his will can, therefore, never be contrary to his 
nature, nor to the principles of the moral reason in man, which 
is a reflection of the moral nature of God. In other words, that 
which is right for man cannot be different from that which is 
right for God, nor that which is wrong for man different from 
that which is wrong for God. 

But to this view, that morality is something objective in the 
nature of God, the objection is sometimes made that if God is 
not good, or does not make the good, by his volition, then he is 
not good freely, and thus morality after all disappears. This 
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objection involves a misconception of the nature of moral free¬ 
dom. Moral freedom, in its perfect state, is not inconsistent with 
necessity. In the case of a finite moral being we may distin¬ 
guish three stages in the development of freedom: first, the stage 
of essential freedom, before the awakening of the consciousness to 
the reality of the moral law, when the process of the moral life is 
spontaneous; secondly, the stage of formal freedom, commencing 
with the distinct presentation of the law in the conscience, which 
gives rise to the power of choice ; and, thirdly, real freedom, 
when the good, or the necessity of the law, has, by a series of 
volitions, become the character of the person, and when the 
choice of evil has become an impossibility. In the case of a 
created being moral goodness can only be brought to pass by a 
process which involves the exercise of free choice; but when the 
process is completed and the character fully formed, the element 
of choice must fall away, and freedom must become one with 
necessity. In the case of God, however, who is eternal, no such 
process is either necessary or possible. We cannot conceive of 
God as passing eternally from a non-moral into a moral condi¬ 
tion. He is unchangeably and eternally moral. But his morality 
is not for that reason unfree. He is not moral by compulsion, 
or by force of any necessity outside of him, but by the neces¬ 
sity of his own nature, which to obey is his highest freedom. 
There is thus a formal difference in the processes by which 
morality is realized in God and man; but that does not imply a 
difference in the contents of divine and human morality, or in 
the moral ideas and sentiments which are peculiar respectively to 
God and man. 

The notion that the nature of God is indifferent to good and 
evil, and that this distinction is established merely by an arbi¬ 
trary enactment of his will, 14 his good and sovereign pleasure,” 
is, in fact, destructive of morality. If God is not what he 
requires the moral creature to be, on what ground car he make 
this requirement ? If, for example, he hates his enemies, and 
can never forgive them until the debt which they owe is fully 
paid, on what ground can we be asked to love our enemies 
and do good to those who persecute us ? An authority that 
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issues commands without cause or reason, and that does not in 
itself realize the character which it demands in others, could not 
be respected, though it should be the sovereign authority of the 
universe. It is a totally unethical and false conception, begotten 
of abnormal states of human society, that sovereignty raises a 
being above the conditions, or above the sphere, of ethical deter¬ 
minations. God’s sovereignty does not consist in being above 
the ethical requirements which he makes of the creature; and 
the creature can be moral only so long as it believes the Creator 
to be moral. Doubt of the moral character of the Creator would 
lead to moral skepticism on the part of the creature. Men will 
be moral only so long as they believe in the moral character of 
God. God’s commands and the imperatives of the moral reason 
will be respected only so long as men are convinced of the truth 
of the saying, “Ye shall be holy, fori, the Lord your God, am 
holyor, in other words, so long as men are convinced that the 
character which the highest Christian conscience demands of 
them is the character eternally realized in God. 

And what is the essential nature of the ethical character eter¬ 
nally realized in God may be inferred from the ethical ideal of 
the Christian consciousness: it is love. Men reared under the 
influence of Christianity, however far they may be from realizing 
the ideal of love in their life and conduct, will yet agree in affirm¬ 
ing that that is the ideal which ought to be realized ; it is the 
inmost core or principle of the divine law as it reveals itself in 
the conscience, and must therefore be the essential determination 
of the ethical character of God. And this is in agreement, cer¬ 
tainly, with the teaching of the New Testament, according to 
which charity or love is the highest of all virtues, and the very 
essence of the life of God. “ God is love,” says the apostle who 
was nearest to the heart of Jesus, and penetrated most profoundly 
into the mystery of the divine life. The essence of love may be 
said to consist of self-communication and self-participation 
between personal beings, under certain limitations and condi¬ 
tions. God as love communicates himself with all his riches 
and gifts to the personal creature—a process which has its goal 
in the personal oneness of God and man in Christ, and in the 
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kingdom founded by Christ. The limitations necessarily belong¬ 
ing to this process are determined by the respect which the divine 
love owes to itself, on the one hand, and to its object, on the 
other. The divine love is bound to respect its own dignity and 
worth, and can, therefore, not communicate itself in blessing to 
one who is unwilling to receive it. This self-respect of the divine 
love may be defined as the holiness of God. But the divine love 
is bound also to respect the dignity and worth, or the rights, of 
its personal object. Now, the fundamental right of a personal 
being is the right to be itself and determine itself, or the right of 
freedom; and this right the divine love may not ignore or over¬ 
throw. A person who wills to reject the divine love, and suffer 
the consequent loss and pain, must be allowed to do so. This 
is his right, which God is bound to respect; and this respect of 
the divine love for the right of its object constitutes the divine 
righteousness. Righteousness, according to the old definition, is 
that quality of mind which gives to each one his due— justitia 
animi affectio suum cuique tribuens —and which may be punitive as 
well as benedictive, according to the attitude of its object. The 
divine righteousness, then, is not a quality in God standing over 
against his love and hindering its realization, but a determination 
of love itself, and adjusting the manner of its manifestation to 
that which is due to its object. Love is primary in God; and the 
first object of his desire, therefore, is not his own glory, but the 
actualization of his love in the blessedness of personal beings. 
In a world of sin, even, in which the divine love has been rejected 
and grieved, God cannot cease to love; for to do that would be 
to deny himself; but here the divine love can be realized only in 
the way of suffering and sacrifice on its own part, or in the way 
of atonement which abolishes sin and makes one the created with 
the creative will, thus realizing the eternal idea of love. It is, 
therefore, not true that “God may be merciful, but must be just.” 
Mercy is as much a necessity for God as is justice, and has, in 
fact, a deeper root in his moral nature. 

The essence of divine morality, or of the ethical character 
of God, then, consists in holy and righteous love. This, accord¬ 
ingly, must be the essence also of human morality, and the 
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truly moral and Christian man cannot consistently admit any¬ 
thing either in thought or action that contradicts the funda¬ 
mental principle of his Christian character. The moral nature 
of man is designed to be a copy of the moral nature of God. 
In whatever way we may suppose the human soul to be derived 
from God, it must reflect in the essential features of its moral 
nature the character of its divine original. The biblical state¬ 
ment that man was made in the image of God can signify no 
less than that. But that statement must not be supposed to 
mean that man, as he comes from the hands of his Creator, is at 
once a finished moral being. That is not the case with man as he 
is born now, nor could it have been the case with the first man 
as he was created. A finished moral being cannot be created 
off-hand. Only things can be created in that way. The neces¬ 
sary form of morality is freedom, and moral character—a good 
conscience and a good will — can, therefore, not be given in crea¬ 
tion, but can only be acquired by a process of free personal 
activity. The ethical character of God, for which human nature 
is preconstituted, can only become a personal possession by 
personal volition and effort. This proposition, indeed, may be 
regarded as one of those moral postulates which theology is 
bound to accept from ethics, and the non-acceptance of which 
brings confusion into much of our theological thought. We 
know how the older theology, which assumed that Adam was 
created in the full possession of righteousness and true holiness, 
was tormented by the problem of the fall. Here was a being 
made but little short of God — made in perfect wisdom, right¬ 
eousness, and holiness — suddenly turned into a demon of total 
depravity. How could a being so highly endowed ever come to 
sin ? That was the question; and we had doctrines of foreordi¬ 
nation, of covenants, and of supernatural gifts, all alike uneth¬ 
ical, to answer it. But no being could ever be made perfect in 
wisdom, and righteousness, and holiness; and consequently 
there could have been no such fall as the older theology imag¬ 
ined. A state of moral perfection is a state that can only be 
self-acquired. A moral being must be the architect of its own 
character. And this is a truth whose bearing must extend to 
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our conception of the end of human life, as well as to our con¬ 
ception of its beginning. In the light of this truth, what 
becomes of the familiar conceit that converted but unsanctified 
sinners are suddenly made perfect, when they die, by an opera¬ 
tion of divine grace ? Of course, however “comforting” such a 
doctrine may be supposed to be, it must be given up as contra¬ 
dicting the very fundamental conception of a moral being. 

Moral character can only be built upon the basis of a nature, 
or of faculties, constitutionally predisposed to morality, by the 
exercise of personal freedom or exertion. But a moral nature 
is not of itself sufficient to develop into a state of actual moral¬ 
ity, any more than an intellectual nature can, without any influ¬ 
ence or stimulation from beyond itself, develop into a state of 
intelligence. Without experience the intellectual principles of 
the mind could at most develop into empty forms of thought, 
if any development at all were possible. And the same is true 
of the religious and moral nature. No moral ideas and senti¬ 
ments could be developed without moral experience. Without 
experience such ideas and sentiments could have no contents. 
And the moral experience which makes possible the develop¬ 
ment of true moral ideas must consist essentially in vital con¬ 
tact of the human spirit with the spirit of its divine author. By 
an immediate touch of the infinite moral spirit the finite human 
spirit is quickened into an activity corresponding to the apti¬ 
tudes of its nature, and to the character of the eternal source 
from which it came. And its subsequent development, the for¬ 
mation of moral ideas and the cultivation and growth of moral 
sentiments, must go forward under the same conditions. The 
moral life of a human individual, as well as the moral life of the 
race collectively, must be conceived as a discipline under the 
leading and stimulating influence of the divine spirit. And 
this stimulating influence universally we may call divine revela¬ 
tion; whose reality we must assume in order to the development 
of morality as well as of religion. Consequently, the developed 
moral condition of a human being—the existing state of his 
conscience and of his will—may be said to be the product of an 
objective divine and of a subjective personal factor. God and 
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man work together in the development of moral as well as reli¬ 
gious life. And the result of this co-working of the divine spirit 
with the spirit of man in the depths of his soul is the reproduc¬ 
tion of the moral character of God in the human personality in 
the degree of the voluntary receptivity of the latter. In this way 
the mind of God comes gradually to be the mind of man. This 
must be supposed to be the case relatively in all religious sys¬ 
tems, for God has nowhere left himself without witness; but it 
must be the case most especially within Christianity. Here at 
least we are bound to assume that the moral ideas and judg¬ 
ments which are in man, and the moral sentiments which he 
entertains, are a reproduction of the moral disposition of God, 
and must, therefore, be of supreme validity for the regulation of 
thought as well as for the conduct of life. Certainly Christian¬ 
ity can teach no doctrines and require no actions that contradict 
the utterances of the conscience which it has itself created. 

The conscience, it has been said, is the voice of God in man. 
This implies not merely that man knows his moral acts in rela¬ 
tion to a divine rule or law, or that he knows them conjointly 
with God the supreme judge, but that the moral knowledge 
which at any time illuminates his conscience is a light derived 
from the eternal source of morality in God. But if this be so, 
why then, it may be asked, does the conscience not always and 
everywhere utter precisely the same judgments? Why does one 
man's conscience condemn what another’s may seem to approve? 
The answer is, because man is a finite and progressive being, and 
-can only appropriate progressively and freely the moral light 
which shines into his soul from the absolute source of light in 
God. His moral knowledge, like his rational knowledge, must 
be self-acquired. But this implies differences arising out of the 
action of the will, as well as out of the general stage of develop¬ 
ment of the individual and of the race. Subjective and objective 
influences may cause defect and error in the acquisition of moral 
knowledge. A man’s conscience, or moral reason, is not infal¬ 
lible, any more than is his theoretical reason. The principles 
involved in the constitution of our moral nature and the moral 
impressions received from contact with the absolute moral 
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Being, as well as the moral teaching of history, may be misread 
and misinterpreted; and so we may get error in moral knowl¬ 
edge, just as we may have error in rational and religious knowl¬ 
edge. It is to be observed, however, that the danger of error 
seems to be far less great in moral than in rational and religious 
thinking; for men differ far less in regard to ethical than in regard 
to philosophical and theological questions. The moral ideas 
and sentiments of mankind are very much the same everywhere. 
Still, however, the possibility of error in the formation of our 
moral knowledge must always be recognized. Man is not infal¬ 
lible in any department of his being. But this fact does not 
discredit our moral knowledge. The conscience, though in 
regard to concrete questions of right and wrong capable of 
erring, is still the only light which a man has to guide him in 
the conduct of his moral life. A man is bound to follow the 
dictates of his conscience in preference to any laws or rules 
coming to him from any external source. No man can accept 
the teaching of any outward authority until such authority has 
approved itself to the judgment of his own reason and con¬ 
science. Even when in error the conscience can be corrected 
only by an appeal to its own judgment. But in this way it can 
always be corrected. Even in the case of the most degraded of 
men, whose conscience may seem to sanction the most atrocious 
crimes, there is always hope that their minds may be brought 
into a better state by an appeal to the deeper moral nature 
within them. The erring prodigal may “come to himselfand 
when he has done so, he finds within himself a light that is 
divine and capable of rightly directing his moral understanding. 
But whether right or wrong, no man can ever have any other 
guide to direct him in the conduct of his moral life than his own 
conscience; and no one can rightly accept for truth anything 
that does not authenticate itself to his moral as well as theo¬ 
retical reason. 

This is especially true of the Christian, and most especially of 
the Protestant Christian. The Protestant Christian who believes 
in justification by faith — and faith that is his own and not 
another's—cannot allow himself to be governed either in his 
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moral or religious thinking by any authority that contradicts his 
Christian conscience. The Christian’s conscience may in a spe¬ 
cial sense be said to be the product of Christianity; and if Chris¬ 
tianity is from God, then the common Christian conscience, or 
consciousness, of an age must ever be an essentially true reflec¬ 
tion of the ethical nature of God; and this must, therefore, be 
the supreme criterion of judgment in regard to doctrinal as well 
as practical questions. Questions which may once have become 
live questions to the Christian conscience, and which have 
received a decisive answer in the forum of the same, can no 
longer be uncertain questions for any Christian mind. In regard 
to things which have not yet come really under the illuminating 
influence of the Christian spirit there may be doubt, and even 
error. The Christian conscience is progressive in its develop¬ 
ment, and, in contact with the advancing life of the world, 
extends its interest to an ever-enlarging circle of things, in 
regard to which it formulates judgments; and these judgments, 
then, cannot be ignored or set aside by any formal authority. 
There may be current in any age ideas and practices upon which 
the light of the Christian spirit has not yet been shed, and these 
may not reflect the absolute moral spirit. But ideas which have 
been formed under the direct influence of the Christian spirit, 
and which have become an essential part of the Christian con¬ 
sciousness, cannot be reckoned in this category. Their validity 
cannot be questioned by any individual Christian, nor impeached 
by any authority. They must be accepted as divine truth. 
Though one may be aware that God’s thoughts are not as our 
thoughts, and God’s ways not as our ways, so far as degrees of 
perfection are concerned, yet in regard to ideas and sentiments 
which have become part of the fixed contents of the collective 
Christian conscience, no one can have any doubt that they reflect 
the ideas and sentiments of God. Thus the Christian conscience 
may bear witness to a man that he has “the mind of the Lord 
and then no authority of state, or church, or Scripture could 
move him to renounce his convictions, either in regard to ques¬ 
tions of doctrine or practice. Conflicts between the ethical 
determinations of the Christian conscience and the teaching of 
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outward authority have from time to time arisen; and then it 
seemed as if the human mind had come to stand in opposition 
to Christianity itself, and as if a deadly war had come to exist 
between reason and revelation. But by and by the conflict 
ceases, the Christian moral reason triumphs; and when the smoke 
of battle has cleared away, it is found that Christianity, instead 
of being injured, has actually been benefited by what has 
occurred. The conflict was really not with Christianity itself, 
but with some pseudo-authority parading in its name. 

The subject of slavery has already been mentioned as afford¬ 
ing an illustration of a supposed conflict between the moral sen¬ 
timent of mankind and the authority of divine revelation. There 
was a time, as is well known, when theology proved the lawful¬ 
ness of slavery by the authority of Scripture. The argument 
seemed to be strong. Noah, it was said, predicted the eternal 
servitude of the descendants of Ham, that is, the negroes; and 
prophecy must be fulfilled. The patriarchs, moreover, were all 
slave-owners; and there is not a word of disapprobation of the 
institution in the Old Testament. Indeed, slavery existed by 
divine law in the Hebrew commonwealth. There were certain 
mitigations of the institution in favor of Hebrew slaves, but 
these were not applicable to foreigners. But the New Testament 
is as decidedly in favor of the institution as the Old. Slavery 
existed in the time of our Lord and his apostles, and they never 
uttered a word of condemnation against it. On the contrary, 
Paul even goes so far as to urge Christian slaves, if they had a 
chance of becoming free, to prefer remaining in a state of 
bondage (1 Cor. 7:21). Moreover, he sent back the fugitive 
Onesimus to his master, showing that he regarded a master's 
right of property as more sacred than a soul's right of freedom. 
Slavery, therefore, exists by the authority of divine revelation; 
and what is human sentiment that it should set itself in opposi¬ 
tion to this authority ? Where God speaks, let all the earth keep 
silence before him. So the argument ran during the second 
quarter of the present century, and was proclaimed from many 
a pulpit both North and South. But the time came when Chris¬ 
tian men could be no longer satisfied with this argument. It 
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involved a violation of their moral sentiments and of the clearest 
dictates of their moral reason. It was against the principles of 
love and justice. The voice of God which was supposed to be 
heard in Scripture jarred painfully with the voice of God in 
their consciences. Which of these voices was to be obeyed ? 
The conflict was long and sharp; but at last, in spite of the 
powerful influence of selfishness and passion, supported by what 
many believed to be the authority of divine revelation, the voice 
of humanity prevailed; as it always must prevail in similar 
cases, if its origin and nature be such as we have already seen. 
Albert Barnes is said once to have remarked that he did not 
believe the doctrine of slavery to be in the Bible, but if it was 
there, then so much the worse for the Bible. At this, of course, 
men held up their hands and shouted infidelity! But they did it 
for the most part only in a half-hearted way, for the conscience 
of the age, their own included, was against their theology. And 
now the conscience has completely triumphed, and no one would 
pretend to defend the institution of slavery by the authority of 
the Bible. But the Bible, meanwhile, has not lost anything in 
authority and in the respect of mankind. The divinity of the 
Christian consciousness has triumphed over the divinity f not of 
the Bible, but of exegesis. The Bible was not used as it is 
intended to be used, when men got from it propositions which 
contradicted the best moral sense of mankind. We now under¬ 
stand that the Bible interpreted “according to the proportion 
of faith,” as St. Paul says that prophets should speak (Rom 
12:6), does by no means favor any institution by which men 
are deprived of the rights of their personality and degraded to 
the condition of chattels held merely for the profit and grati¬ 
fication of their fellows. Whatever the Bible may say in single 
passages, in which it merely reflects the temporary conditions 
and opinions of the age in which it originated, the general spirit 
of its teaching, and especially its exalted view of the dignity 
and value of the human soul, are utterly inconsistent with the 
doctrine of slavery. Christ’s conception of human personality 
is not reconcilable with any theory, either in politics or theology, 
that would reduce man merely to the condition of a thing. And 
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so God's speaking in the Bible does not, on this point, contradict 
his speaking in the Christian conscience. 

But dogmatic theology especially affords illustrations of the 
antagonism between theological definition and ethical principles, 
of which we are now speaking. Such antagonisms have appeared 
especially in the doctrine of sin, and in the doctrine of soteriology. 
Here the ethical character which dogmatics itself, in its doctrine 
of God, attributes to him, is often utterly forgotten, and he is 
represented as violating the commonest ethical principles in his 
dealings with men. For instance, outside of theology, it is a 
universally recognized principle that personal freedom and respon¬ 
sibility are correlative. No person can be morally responsible 
for acts and states which he has not himself voluntarily caused, 
either directly or indirectly. One person cannot be held guilty 
of another person’s sins, nor can the punishment deserved by one 
be justly inflicted upon another. And conversely, the merits or 
moral worth of one person cannot be set to the account of another 
of unlike moral character. No moral principle is regarded as 
more immutably fixed than that. It is the principle of the 
suum cuique —the principle that every moral being must be free 
to be himself, and to enjoy the fruits of his own conduct, if 
good ; and the penalty, if evil. But now this fundamental prin¬ 
ciple of justice has been violated by a whole series of dogmatic 
definitions, about some of which a fierce battle is still raging. 
It is violated, for instance, by the doctrine of absolute predesti¬ 
nation, according to which the eternal weal or woe of men is 
determined, not by their own freedom, but by the absolute and 
causeless pleasure of the Creator. To the objection that it is 
unjust for God to doom some men to destruction without any 
fault of theirs, while others, no better than these, may be saved, 
the reply has sometimes been made that this is not unjust, because 
God would have had the right to damn all as having sinned in 
Adam; and if he chooses to forego this right in relation to 
some, that is a matter of his sovereignty, which puts him above 
all consideration of such moral principles as those by which we 
are bound. On the same ground the doctrine has been defended 
that the very first sin, the fall itself, came to pass in consequence 
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of a divine foreordination, in order that God might have objects 
of wrath to punish for the manifestation of his most glorious 
justice, and objects of love to save for the manifestation of his 
mercy. And that is the doctrine which has so often been com¬ 
mended for its complete logical consistency. But what are 
mercy and justice according to this conception ? Manifestly 
they are not the ethical qualities which we understand by these 
terms, but mere arbitrary determinations. And this is virtually 
admitted when it is maintained that God is not bound by 
the claims of justice, because he is the sovereign creator of 
justice. But that means, if it means anything, that God him¬ 
self is without moral character; and that supposition, if taken 
in real earnest, would, as we have already seen, mean the 
death of ail morality among men. What, then, shall we say to 
this doctrine of predestination ? Shall we say that it is a mystery 
of revelation, which we are bound to accept on the authority of 
Scripture and the church, though we cannot reconcile it with 
the principles of our moral nature ? We cannot do that, because, 
as we have before seen, we are bound to hold that the essential 
principles of our moral nature, especially as the latter has been 
developed under Christian influences, reflect the ethical character 
of God. If that be true, then it is simply impossible that God 
can deal with men as this doctrine teaches. The doctrine is 
unethical, and can therefore not be true. And if we believe that 
the Bible is the record of a true revelation of God, then we 
must believe that this doctrine cannot be in the Bible. We 
know what may be said in opposition to this position ; it may 
be said that this is exalting faith above the Scriptures — it is 
making the moral reason the judge of Scripture teaching. But, 
after all, the objection is not as serious as it may at first appear 
to be; for what do those do who take the opposite view ? They 
virtually assume the infallibility, not only of the Bible, but of 
the theoretical reason by which the Bible is interpreted. We 
prefer the authority of the moral sense of Christendom to the 
authority of the theoretical understanding of the individual 
theologian ; and in the case of the individual theologian we 
prefer the authority of his heart to the authority of his head, 
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where these fail to coincide. This is not touching the honor or 
authority of the Bible. In fact, the Bible gains in influence and 
in respect by being freed from responsibility for a doctrine which 
contradicts the profoundest sentiment of the Christian heart, and 
robs God of the most essential attribute of his being, namely, 
that of holy and righteous love. The rejection of this doctrine 
may leave some unsolved difficulties. There may be mysteries 
in God’s plan and government of the world, in regard to which 
we may have to plead ignorance. But it is important that this 
ignorance should be rightly located. If we are sure that “God 
is love indeed, and love creation’s final law,” then we can afford 
to be ignorant in regard to some of the ways in which that 
divine love is realized in the world. 

Again, the ethical principle of justice has been violated by 
some of the definitions which have been put forward in creeds 
and dogmatic systems concerning what is called original or 
hereditary sin. Manifestly, if sin be a determination of free¬ 
dom, then it cannot be propagated as such by the mere process 
of natural generation ; nor can its universality be accounted for 
on the realistic theory of the inclusion of the persons of all 
men in the person of Adam. To say that mankind sinned when 
Adam sinned may be correct as a logical statement, but it con¬ 
tains what has been called the fallacy of the universal, and, in 
fact, means nothing. The usual refuge of the dogmatist has, 
therefore, been in the theory of imputation . God made Adam 
the federal head of the race by a covenantal arrangement, with 
the adoption of which neither he nor his posterity had anything 
to do. And, when Adam sinned, God, in agreement with the 
terms of the covenant, imputed the guilt of his sin to his pos¬ 
terity ; and so it comes to pass now that, in consequence of that 
divine judgment, not only are all men born with a vitiated 
nature which deserves the divine wrath, but also under actual 
condemnation on account of Adam’s sin. This may be logical, 
but it is not ethical. If men were merely impersonal things, 
then any disposition might be made of them, or any imaginary 
qualities might be attributed to them, or fictions adopted in 
regard to them, without doing them any wrong; as it is doing 
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no wrong to a block of wood moving on a chess-board to regard 
it and treat it as a bishop or a pawn, and not as a queen. But 
as personal beings men have rights which even their Creator is 
bound to respect; and the fundamental right of personality is 
to be itself\ and to determine its own character and destiny, and 
to be responsible for itself and for nothing more. The fact that 
in consequence of the solidarity of human life in this world, 
especially on its physical side, all men are profoundly affected 
by the actions of all, and some frequently suffer for the sins of 
others, while it may create difficulties in our theodicy, does not 
prove that ethical qualities, with their merits and demerits, may 
by a divine fiat be transferred from one person to another. It 
only proves that our natural life is not yet completely ethicized; 
and that there may be in it wrongs which hereafter must be 
made right; but not at all that those wrongs may really be 
forms of a higher justice, which is to us incomprehensible. 
Our moral reason may not forbid our admitting that, in a world 
of development and change, injustice in particular parts may be 
permitted temporarily for the greater good of the whole; but 
our moral reason does protest against the idea of making this 
temporary injustice eternal, and of supposing it to have its basis 
in an arbitrary fiat of the sovereign Creator of the world. 

But this idea of making right and wrong, or innocence and 
guilt, dependent upon a divine fiat has found still wider applica¬ 
tion in the sphere of soteriology. Both the doctrines of the 
atonement and of justification have been explained on this prin¬ 
ciple, namely, the principle that moral qualities may, by an act 
of the divine will, be imputed from one subject to another. 
Thus God is said to have imputed to Christ the sins of men, or 
at least those of the elect; then Christ suffered the penalty 
which was due to them, and the merit thus acquired is now 
imputed to believers for their justification. Christ has paid the 
debt, which sinners could not pay, by undergoing the penalty 
which their sins deserved, and has thus made it possible for the 
sinners themselves to go clear. Such is the theory which has 
been adopted in creeds and dogmatic systems, stripped of 
all unnecessary verbiage designed to disguise its unethical 
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character. The whole thing is a commercial, not an ethical, 
transaction. As one man may pay another's debt in bank, so 
the innocent may suffer the punishment of the guilty, and then 
justice will be satisfied, and the guilty may escape. Such a con¬ 
ception is possible so long as the notions of sin, and guilt, and 
punishment are supposed to stand merely for commercial, or, at 
most, legal entities, but must break down so soon as they are 
perceived to represent ethical realities. One man may pay 
another man’s debt, if he has the means to do it, but one man 
may not bear the penalty of another’s sin in such a way as to 
discharge the latter’s guilt. In the one case we have to do with 
a commercial, in the other with an ethical, relation. No tribunal 
of justice may punish one man for another man’s crime, or 
acquit a criminal in consideration of another man’s merit. 
Against such a proceeding the moral sense of all mankind would 
cry out with indignation. But can we suppose that God may 
rightly do what it would not be right for man to do ? 11 Shall 

mortal man be more just than God ? Shall a man be more pure 
than his Maker?” “Shall not the judge of all the earth do 
right ?” 

But this theory of moral substitution sometimes puts on the 
airs of an ethical necessity, and parades in the guise of an advo¬ 
cate of absolute justice. It says that sins can be forgiven and 
salvation accomplished only in the way of strict righteousness. 
But righteousness demands strict reciprocity or equivalence. 
God’s justice requires inexorably that the penalty of sin be 
paid. He cannot relinquish or relax anything of his claims. 
His justice must be satisfied, either by the suffering of the sin¬ 
ner or by the suffering of someone in his stead, before any 
mercy can be shown. Thus justice, instead of being a quality 
of love, becomes an absolute tyrant in the nature of God. But, 
it may be asked, whence comes this idea of justice, which leaves 
no room for forgiveness ? It certainly does not come from the 
moral sense of mankind in its best and highest condition. The 
Christian conscience does not pronounce the idea of forgiveness 
irreconcilable with the conception of justice. So far is this from 
being the case that forgiveness is regarded as an exercise of the 
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highest virtue. To forgive is divine . Nor does this idea of 
unforgiving justice come from Scripture. Scripture does not 
teach that forgiveness is a violation of righteousness, and that 
the idea of justice requires that every sin be strictly punished 
before it can be forgiven. And, besides, what sort of justice 
is that which is so intent upon punishment that it cares not 
upon whom this may fall, whether upon the innocent or upon 
the guilty ? What sort of justice is that which can be appeased 
by the suffering of an innocent person instead of the sinner ? 
How can such justice commend itself to the moral sense of man¬ 
kind ? But here, again, we may be met with the answer that 
God's justice is too deep for our comprehension. The whole 
thing, it may be said, is a mystery which we cannot penetrate 
with our finite understanding. That may be; but, if so, what 
right have we to set up definitions about it ? If we cannot 
understand how the justice of God may be satisfied by the 
suffering of the innocent for the guilty, how, then, can we say 
that this is the divine method of the atonement ? Would it not 
be more reasonable to confess total ignorance than to attribute 
to God principles and motives which we would not dare to 
entertain ourselves? At the risk of prolixity, we repeat: If we 
cannot know how God could consistently with justice punish the 
innocent Christ for the sins of guilty men, how can we know 
that he has done it ? But what else, it may be replied, could 
the passion of Christ have been, if it was not the penalty of the 
sins of the world? Well, that is the question; and it is not 
our purpose in this paper to furnish the answer. Our purpose 
is to insist that whatever answer may be given must be consist¬ 
ent with sound ethical principles. That the suffering of Christ 
was vicarious suffering, of course, admits of no doubt; but there 
is much vicarious suffering in the world that is not punitive, and 
that discharges no guilt. For instance, the child of an intem¬ 
perate parent may be suffering the consequences of that parent’s 
sin; but that does not make the guilt of the parent any less, and 
can therefore not be penal in its character. But what, then, does 
this vicarious suffering mean ? We know not; perhaps we can¬ 
not know at present. There may be mysteries which we cannot 
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understand until the plan of the moral universe shall lie fully 
wrought out before us. We may have to confess ignorance in 
regard to many things which we have heretofore thought our¬ 
selves fully able to explain. But, if we take this ground, our 
compensation will be that we shall have a God whose moral 
nature is akin to ours, and whom, therefore, we can love, and 
that we shall have doctrines that can be preached to nineteenth- 
century audiences. 

Is it not a fact that some of the central dogmas of theology 
are of such a character now that they cannot be preached to com¬ 
mon Christian people ? They are either not understood at all, 
or, where understood, they awaken only surprise and opposition. 
They meet with no response on the part of the common ethical 
spirit of the age. What meaning, for instance, can this age see 
in the doctrine of total depravity ? Men feel that they are bad 
enough, but they know, too, that they are not totally bad. And 
if they were, what use would there be, then, in preaching to 
them ? And, then, what sentiments are awakened by telling 
people that their little children are under sentence of damnation 
because of the sin committed by the first man ? The reality and 
universality of sin are everywhere felt to be sad and painful 
facts; but to be told that this is all the consequence of an arbi¬ 
trary decree and covenant of Almighty God, and that we and our 
children are being punished for sins which we have never com¬ 
mitted, does not tend to awaken in us sentiments either of peni¬ 
tence or piety. We simply feel that such a doctrine contradicts 
the teaching of our ethical nature and cannot be true. And so 
we also feel when salvation is declared to be the result either of 
a series of formal ceremonies imposed by the church, or of a 
series of legal fictions floating in the mind of God. There is 
about all this an air of arbitrariness and of unreality that cannot 
fail to render it suspicious. It does not commend itself to the 
deepest wants of men’s moral nature; and they cannot be willing 
to trust their salvation to a gospel that comes to them in such 
doubtful terms. Men want a real gospel, a gospel that shall bring 
to them a real, rational God—a God who, though holy and 
righteous, can forgive their sins—and a real Savior, who shall 
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heal the infirmities of their souls, and help them to overcome 
the tendencies to sin in their nature. In a word, men want an 
ethical gospel, a gospel that shall harmonize with the funda¬ 
mental ethical principles of their nature, which, with all its cor¬ 
ruption, is still the essential reflection of the moral nature of 
God. Such a gospel will not be rejected. The present wide¬ 
spread disaffection of the masses toward the church, we verily 
believe, has not its cause so much in the native depravity of the 
human heart, or in the prevailing influence of “ infidel science 
which denies the supernatural,” as in the unethical form in which 
the gospel has been so generally presented. And this unethical 
presentation of the gospel, we hold, has not been true to Christ 
and the New Testament, and was, therefore, bound to fail . Let 
the ethical teaching of Christ — the ethical teaching of the New 
Testament, which is in harmony with the ethical postulates of 
the moral nature of man — be cordially recognized in the formu¬ 
lation of Christian doctrine and duty, and then the gospel will 
again be everywhere joyfully received as the power of God and 
the wisdom of God. 



THE ELIZABETHAN SETTLEMENT OF THE CHURCH 
OF ENGLAND. 

By J o h n F. Hurst, 

Washington, D. C. 

When Elizabeth came to the throne, in 1558, it was uncer¬ 
tain what course she would pursue — whether that of her half- 
brother, Edward, or that of her half-sister, Mary. During the 
reign of the latter she had conformed to the Roman Catholic 
religion. She still heard mass, and was crowned with all the 
old Roman Catholic ceremonial. Bishop Bonner, however, was 
immediately imprisoned in the Marshalsea, London, where he 
was kept until his death, in 1569 ; the queen forbade the eleva¬ 
tion of the host in her presence; eight men of reforming views 
were added to the council; and the queen entertained a petition, 
or paper, from one of the councilors recommending (1) the 
restoration of the Church of England to its former purity ; 

(2) the gradual abasement of those favorable to the late queen ; 

(3) the giving over to the crown of the wealth of those bishops 
and clergy who had enriched themselves in the late reign, this 
to be secured by the pressure of the Praemunire statute ; (4) 
the disregard of those who wished to carry reform farther ; (5) 
the revision of the English Prayer Book ; and (6) until this 
revision was accomplished the prohibition of all innovation. It 
was evident, therefore, that with all of Elizabeth’s Roman 
Catholic views she had no intention whatever of keeping 
England in unity with the pope. Or, as Canon Perry comments 
on these proposals: “ The main body of the nation, indifferent 
to the form of religion, was to be bribed by the spoil of the 
church, and the restoration to the crown of those sources of 
revenue, the alienation of which they had so grudgingly con¬ 
ceded in the late reign ; while the lovers of the Reformation 
were to be propitiated by the restoration of the reformed 
worship, changed, however, in some particulars to conciliate and 
attract the more moderate of the Romanists.”* 

1 History of the Church of England," Students* Series,” London, 1887,6th ed., 
1894, Vol. II, p. 255. 
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I. THE RESETTLEMENT OF THE CHURCH. 

In 1548 Edward VI. published a new communion service in 
English, the same substantially as that now used. 8 In 1549 the 
first Prayer Book came forth from a committee of divines. It 
was based primarily on the old Latin service-books, and seconda¬ 
rily on Archbishop Hermann’s Consultation, which was drawn 
up by Melanchthon and Bucer on the basis of Luther’s Nuremberg 
services. 3 This book was too Roman Catholic to suit Edward 
and some of the council; it was therefore subjected to a revision . 4 
The new book was published in 1552. It was more Protestant 
than the other, thus sacrificing much, says Perry, that succeed- 
ing generations of churchmen would have gladly retained. 5 In 
the book of 1549 the direction in the delivery of the bread in 
the sacrament was : 41 And when he delivereth the sacrament of 
the body of Christ he shall say to everyone these words : 4 The 
body of our Lord Jesus Christ, which was given for thee, pre¬ 
serve thy body and soul unto everlasting life.’” In the book of 
1552 the words were : “And when he delivereth the bread he 
shall say : ‘Take and eat this, in remembrance that Christ died 
for thee, and feed on him in thy heart by faith with thanksgiv¬ 
ing.’ ” 6 Protestants, however, considered even the second book 
of Edward as too Catholic. Calvin called it 44 intolerable stuff” 
and 44 tolerable fooleries.” It was this book which Elizabeth 

9 This service is given in full in appendix to Cardwell, Two Liturgies of Edward 
VI. Compared , pp. 425 ff. 

3 The divines who did most of the work were Cranmer (chief); Ridley; Goodryke, 
bishop of Ely; Holbeach, bishop of Lincoln; May, dean of St. Paul’s; Dr. John 
Taylor, dean (afterward bishop) of Lincoln; Haynes, dean of Exeter; and Cox, the 
king’s almoner, afterward bishop of Ely. See Procter, History of Book of Common 
Prayer v with the Sources and Rationale of its Offices, ed. of 1892, p. 268, note 4. 
Francis Procter was the vicar of a village in Norfolk, and this modest, but scholarly 
book, first printed in 1855, is an illustration of how good work makes for itself a 
perennial life. 

4 The chief revisers were Cox, Taylor, Cranmer, and Ridley. 

* Loc. cit. f Vol. II, p. 212. 

6 The two Prayer Books are reprinted in full in parallel columns, with a valuable 
introduction by E. Cardwell, Oxford, 3d ed., 1852. The words quoted from the 
second book were taken from the Liturgy of John k Lasco, a Polish nobleman and 
clergyman, who had established, in 1549, a foreign Protestant congregation in Lon¬ 
don. See Cardwell, p. xxviii, note q. 
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ordered revised in 15 58, 7 and, for fear that in the meantime her 
subjects would worship God according to the dictates of their 
own consciences, she put out this proclamation : She 44 charges 
and commands all manner of her subjects, as well those called 
to the ministry of the church as all others, that they do forbear 
to teach and preach, or to give audience to any manner of teach¬ 
ing or preaching, other than to the gospel and epistle of the day, 
and to the Ten Commandments, in the vulgar tongue, without 
exposition of any manner, sense, or meaning to be applied and 
added ; or to use any other manner of public prayer, rite, or 
ceremony in the church but that which is already used, and by 
law received as the common litany, used at this present in her 
majesty’s own chapel, and the Lord’s Prayer and the Creed in 
English, until consultation may be had by Parliament, by her 
majesty, and her three estates of this realm, for the better con¬ 
ciliation and accord of such cases as at this present are moved 
in matters and ceremonies of religion.” 8 

This proclamation, which ended by promising punishment to 
all who disobeyed, assured both Protestants and Catholics that 
the Church of England was to be restored according to Henry’s 
plan, and that they should govern themselves accordingly—an 
assurance that was backed up by the declaration of the lord 
chancellor at the opening of Parliament in January, 1559. 

The Prayer Book committee was anxious to conciliate the 
Protestant element, while Elizabeth was thinking of the Roman 
Catholics. She had Cecil, therefore, deliver to the revisers a 
paper asking them whether they could not provide for the reten¬ 
tion of the image of the cross, of processions, of copes for holy 
communion, of the presence of non-communicants at that sacra¬ 
ment, of prayers for the dead, of the prayer of consecration of 
the elements in the supper, of the placing of the elements in the 
mouth, and of kneeling at reception. 

7 The committee of revision was Parker, Pilkington, Bill, May, Cox, Grindal, and 
Whitehead, supervised by Cecil, the new premier, with the assistance of Guest. Parker 
was prevented by illness, and Guest, afterward bishop of Rochester, seems to have 
been the dominating mind on the committee. 

• This interesting document is given in full by Cardwell, Documentary Annals 
of the Church of England, Vol. I, pp. 176-7 (Oxford, 1839). 
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These requests were not granted, and Guest, the principal 
reviser, wrote a letter to Cecil giving reasons. “ Ceremonies once 
taken away as ill-used should not be taken again. No image 
should be used in the church. Procession is superfluous ; it is 
better to pray in the church. Because it is sufficient to use but 
a surplice in baptizing, reading, preaching, and praying, there¬ 
fore it is enough also for the communion. Non-communicants 
should be dismissed before the consecration, and (as it seems) 
after the offertory. The Creed is ordained to be said only of 
the communicants. Prayer for the dead is not used, because it 
seems to make for sacrifice; as used in the first Book it makes 
some of the faithful to be in heaven and to need no mercy, and 
some of them to be in another place and to lack help and mercy. 
The prayer in the first Book for consecration of elements, begin¬ 
ning ‘O Merciful Father/ is to be disliked because it is taken to 
be so needful to the consecration that the consecration is not 
thought to be without it; Christ, in ordaining the sacrament, 
made no petition, but a thanksgiving. The sacrament is to be 
received in our hands. The old use of the church was to com¬ 
municate standing; yet, because it is taken of some by itself to 
be a sin to receive kneeling, whereas of itself it is lawful, it is 
left indifferent to every man’s choice to follow the one way or 
the other, and to teach men that it is lawful to receive either 
standing or kneeling.” 9 

It was, therefore, the second Prayer Book of Edward, rather 
than the first, which the Elizabethan divines, in the hope of con¬ 
ciliating the Protestant — soon to be called Puritan — party, 
revived. In the delivery of the elements the words of the first 
and second books were united. With some slight additions made 
by the queen, this Prayer Book was enforced on the nation by the 
parliament of 1559 in the Act of Uniformity.* 0 The penalty for 
the first offense was a fine of 100 marks, for the second 400, and 
for the third confiscation of goods and life imprisonment. Many 
of the bishops, however, and nine temporal lords opposed the bill 

* Strype, Annals , Vol. I, app. xiv; Procter, p. 57, note 4. 

*° This act is printed in full in Gee and Hardy, Documents Illustrative of Eng¬ 
lish Church History, pp. 458 ff. 
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in the Upper House, and it passed by a majority of only three. 
But the Prayer Book was at once received and used everywhere. 1 * 

Immediately before this Uniformity Act was passed Parlia¬ 
ment restored to the crown its spiritual headship in an act, Janu¬ 
ary, 1559, so stringent and sweeping that it would have delighted 
Henry's own heart. It empowered the queen to give commis¬ 
sions to such persons as she thought fit to “ visit, reform, redress, 
order, correct, and amend all such errors, heresies, schisms, 
abuses, offenses, contempts, and enormities which by any man¬ 
ner of spiritual or ecclesiastical power, authority, or jurisdiction 
can or may lawfully be reformed, ordered, redressed, corrected, 
or amended ." 12 It makes a limitation, however, to irresponsible 
judgments in that it says that nothing shall be adjudged heresy 
which has not already been so adjudged by the Scriptures, or by 
the first four councils, or by any other council which judged 
according to the Scriptures, or in the future by the Parliament 
and Convocation. This, in reality, was no safeguard to the rights 
of conscience, because it left the determination of what was thus 
condemned to the court and not to the ‘‘heretic." But it clearly 
showed what has already been proven, namely, the intermediate 
position of the Church of England, holding aloft both the Scrip¬ 
tures and the acta concilia as tests of orthodoxy, with final 
appeal, with true Erastian instinct, to Parliament. The act also 
changed the title of the queen from “supreme head” to “supreme 
governor"—a distinction without a difference. Elizabeth abated 
her authority not one jot. 

Injunctions were also issued forbidding, among other things, 
the extolling of images, clerical marriages without the permis¬ 
sion of the bishop and two justices of the peace, the wearing of 
vestments, except those in use under Edward, and the taking 
away of altars, except under the supervision of the curate and 
church wardens, in which case the place of the altar is to be 
taken by a table. Although the injunctions did not command 
the removal of images, it appears that in some places these, with 

** Parkhurst to Bullinger, May, 1559 : “ The book set forth in time of King Edward 
is now in general use throughout England.” {Zurich Letters , Vol. I, pp. 29, 31.) 

** For the text of this act see Gee and Hardy, pp. 442 ff. 
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other objects of veneration, were both removed and burned. 1 * 
Matthew Parker was consecrated archbishop of Canterbury in the 
chapel of Lambeth Palace, December 17, 1559. The Thirty- 
nine Articles of Religion were published in 1563. Some efforts 
toward making the church more Protestant were thwarted. For 
instance, a petition of the Lower House of Convocation to 
the Upper House was drawn up embodying the following reforms : 
(1) only Sundays to be kept as holy days ; (2) in church the 
minister to read the service with his face to the congregation, and 
distinctly; (3) the sign of the cross in baptism to be disused ; 
(4) kneeling at the communion not to be obligatory; (5) a 
surplice is sufficient vestment for all occasions; (6) let organs 
be prohibited. These salutary provisions were rejected, but only 
by a majority of one. Another attempt toward Protestantism 
was the catechism of Dean Nowell, accepted by Parker and, 
with alterations, by the Lower House of Convocation; but for 
some reason it failed to get through the Upper House, to the joy 
of all Anglicans since. The catechism was of a Calvinistic and 
Puritan cast. 44 It would have proved a serious burden to the 
Church of England,” says Canon Perry. 14 “We may be satis¬ 
fied,” says Dean Hook, 44 with expressing our deep sense of 
gratitude to the merciful Providence which has exonerated us 
from a burden which it would be difficult to sustain.” 15 

A second Book of Homilies was published in 1563, intended 
especially for the use of ignorant and otherwise incompetent 
clergy, of whom the Church of England was then full. Minis¬ 
ters held a plurality of livings ; they were non-graduates and 
illiterate ; very few had real capacity; many parishes were with¬ 
out priests at all; and a contemporary remark on the clergy of 
Hereford seems applicable over a wide area: 44 The clergy of the 
cathedral are said to be disreputable as well as ignorant.” 16 

The consecration of Parker as bishop has been made the sub¬ 
ject of fierce controversy, because on it turns the validity of the 

s * Heylin, History of Elizabeth , p. 118 ; Zurich Letters , Vol. I, p. 74. 
u History of the Church of England , “ Students’ Series,” Vol. II, p. 280. 

*5 Lives of the Archbishops of Canterbury , Vol. IX, p. 354. 

16 State Papers of Elizabeth (Domestic), Vol. XVII, p. 32. 
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orders, in the Catholic sense, of the Church of England. Various 
objections have been made to it: 

1. The Nag’s Head fable was set forth in 1603, and is to the 
effect that at Nag’s Head Tavern, at Cheapside, Parker and other 
bishops were ordained in a hasty and indifferent manner, namely, 
by Scory placing a Bible on their heads or shoulders and saying, 
“ Take the authority to preach the word of God sincerely.” 17 
This fable is now recognized as such by even Roman controver¬ 
sialists. 

2. The fact of the consecration in Lambeth Chapel has been 
denied by some on the ground of alleged irregularities in the 
Lambeth episcopal register. These irregularities, if they exist, 
can be explained by the methods of the copyists. Cooke says 
that there were those at the time who denied the existence of 
the register, 18 but the only one he quotes is Harding, the 
Roman Catholic antagonist of Jewel, who says: “We say to 
you, Mr. Jewel, show us the register of your bishop.” But on 
turning to the original of this quotation—Cooke does not give 
the place — we find that Harding does not refer to the Parker 
register at all, and never mentions Parker, but is quoting Ter- 
tullian in a free translation for the purpose of impugning the 
apostolic succession of the Church of England: “Tell us the 
original and first spring of your church. Show us the register 
(ordincm ) of your bishops continually succeeding one another 
from the beginning, so that the first bishop have some one of 
the apostles or apostolic men for his author and predecessor.” 19 

Harding argues against the English hierarchy on the ground 
that they had separated from Catholic belief, that their bishops did 
not have confirmation of the bishop of Rome, and that, even if 
they received consecration, those conferring it had no authority, 
and therefore the ceremony was invalid. Jewel replies that he 
(Jewel) was consecrated by three bishops and the metropolitan, 

*7 Tierney’s Dodd , Vol. II, appendix xlii ; Perry, Vol. II, p. 282. 

xS Cooke, Historic Episcopate , New York, 1896, p. 47. 

*9 “ Edant ergo origines ecclesiarum suarutn; evolvant ordinem episcoporum 
suorum , ita per successions ab initio decurrentem , ut primus ille episcopus aliquem ex 
apostolis .” (Tertullian, De Prescript . Hcer xxxii.) See Harding, in Jewel, 
Works , Vol. Ill, p. 321 (Parker Soc.). 
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but challenges Harding to bring a canon making a confirmation 
by the pope necessary. He also quotes canonists to prove that 
a consecration by even one bishop is valid. Jewel says again : 
44 Our bishops are made in form and order, as they have been 
ever, by free election of the chapter; by consecration of the 
archbishop and three other bishops ; and by the admission of the 
prince.” 20 In addition to this it is a fact that for forty-four 
years every Roman writer in England proceeds on the assump¬ 
tion of the actual ordination of Parker, as commonly held, and 
that not one of them ever denied it. 21 

There are, indeed, few events in history up to that time more 
certainly and amply attested by contemporaneous evidence than 
the consecration of Parker, and the methods of reasoning adopted 
by its impugners would lead to universal skepticism. “ Of this 
consecration there remains a long and minute detailed account 
in the register of Lambeth, and a contemporaneous transcript 
of the consecration part of it in the library of Corpus Christi 
College, Cambridge. There are notices of it also in a great 
number of diocesan registers; in the registers of the Prerogative 
Court of Canterbury; in thirty or forty documents in the Rolls ; 
in a large mass of contemporary letters and documents preserved 
in Corpus Christi College, Cambridge; in papers preserved in 
Zurich, and not known in England until 1685 » * n Parker’s own 
book, De Antiquitaie Britannia Ecclesice , printed in 1572; and in 
many other places.” 22 The fact of the consecration, therefore, 
is indisputable, and in Leo XIII.'s bull 44 Apostolicae Curse” 
(1896) against Anglican orders he omits entirely mention of 
defects of this nature. 

3. It has been said that the consecration is invalid because 
Barlow, the chief consecrator, was himself not consecrated. 
Even if this were true of Barlow, the conclusion would not fol¬ 
low, if the other consecrators were ordained. But there is not the 
slightest evidence for it, except the loss of the certificate of 

•° Works, Vol. Ill, pp. 330, 334. 

•* H add an, Apostolic Succession in the Church of England\ London, 1869, pp. 
181, 201. 

••Perry, History of the English Church , London, Murray, 1887, Vol. II, p. 270. 
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Barlow’s consecration, which is no evidence that the consecra¬ 
tion did not take place, because the registers of men concerning 
whose ordination as bishops there has never been a dispute, like 
Gardiner of Winchester, are irrevocably lost. Even the Roman 
Catholic historian Lingard says : “When we find Barlow during 
ten years, the remainder of Henry’s reign, constantly associated as 
a bishop with the other consecrated bishops, discharging with them 
all the duties, both spiritual and secular, of a consecrated bishop, 
summoned equally with them to Parliament and Convocation, 
taking his seat among them according to his seniority, and vot¬ 
ing on all subjects as one of them, it seems most unreasonable 
to suppose, without direct proof, that he had never received that 
sacred rite, without which, according to the laws of both church 
and state, he could not have become a member of the episcopal 
body.” 23 It is said by Cooke that in the making of a bishop 
ordination was not considered necessary in Reformation England, 
appointment by the sovereign being all that was required.* 4 
Passages that look that way in the writings of the times refer to 
what was absolutely requisite to the existence of the church of 
Christ, and not to what was ordinarily requisite to the well-being 
of the church. Why were all the English bishops ordained in 
the usual way ? As a matter of fact, both Henry and Elizabeth 
were Catholic in their conceptions of church order, and would 
have regarded with horror an unordained priest or bishop offi¬ 
ciating in the sacred service. Cooke says also that the Edwardine 
Ordinal recognizes no distinction in order between a bishop and 
a presbyter.* 5 It is true that the ordinal (not of 1549, as Cooke 
calls it, when no ordinal existed, but the ordinal of 1550, as after¬ 
ward revised and published first in the Prayer Book of 1552) 
does not use the word “order” or “ordering” in its “Form 
of consecrating an Archbishop or Bishop,” but has a separate 
service for the consecration of a bishop, a service which makes 
it in effect a third order. At the bottom, and according to the 
apostolic church, the mediaeval canonists freely acknowledged 

** History of England , 6th rev. ed., Vol. VI, app. DD. 

**Historic Episcopate , pp. 49, 52. 
bid., p. 69. 
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the identity of priest and bishop. Could the Anglicans do less ? 
But both churches held to the necessity of episcopal ordination 
for the due and safe constituting of a church. This the ordinal 
assumes throughout.* 6 

4. A defect in the form of ordination, the words used being: 
“Take the Holy Ghost, and remember that thou stir up,” as in 2 
Tim. 1:6, 7. Whereas it is claimed that the name of the office 
or order to which the person ordained is admitted should be part 
of the form. But this is the exact form used in some of the 
Latin services of the old church, and never questioned. The 
essence of ordination in the Catholic sense is prayer and impo¬ 
sition of hands, and the form of words is indifferent. 27 

5. A defect in intention. Did the English ordinal intend to 
consecrate a priest or bishop in the Catholic sense ? This is the 
gravamen of the Roman objections. Leo XIII. says, “No,” 
because a Catholic intention in ordination points to one who is 
to sacrifice the unbloody offering of the mass, and not to a 
minister or priest who is to consecrate elements which are sacra¬ 
mentally the body and blood of Christ and to be received spirit¬ 
ually. Everything that sets forth the “dignity and office of the 
priesthood in the Catholic rite has been deliberately removed 
from the Anglican ordinal. 28 In the whole ordinal not only is 
there no clear mention of the sacrifice, of consecration, of the 
sacerdotium, and of the power of consecrating and offering sacri¬ 
fice, but every trace of these things” in the Latin rites was pur¬ 
posely struck out. 29 This is the vital point, and from the Roman 
point of view it completely vitiates English orders. The only 
reply from the Anglican side is to say : We intend to do what 
the ancient church intended to do in conferring orders, and if 
you require more than that, so much the worse for you. Then 
Rome could say: The Catholic church is a living organism, and 
to be part of it you must be in harmony with mediaeval and 

■•For the text of the Edwardine Ordinal see Cardwell, The Two Liturgies of 
Edward VI , pp. 398 ff. 

■* See Brightman, “ What Objections have been Made to English Orders,” Lon¬ 
don, 1897, in Publications of Church Historical Society , Vol. I, pp. 153 £f. 

■•Leo’s “ Bull on English Orders,” § 7. 

• 9 /did.,$ 8. 
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present Christendom as well as with what you think was the 
ancient teaching. 

II. THE ATTITUDE OF THE CHURCH TOWARD CATHOLICS. 

If 286 people (including 46 women) perished for Protestantism 
under Mary — not including those who died in prison, computed 
at 68 — 204 perished for Catholicism under Elizabeth. 3 ® Of these 
latter 15 are Said by Milner to have died for denying the queen’s 
spiritual supremacy, 126 for exercising the priesthood, and the 
others for returning to the old church or for succoring priests. 
This does not include those who died for real or imaginary plots, 
nor the 90 who died in prison, nor the 105 who were banished. 
“ I say nothing,” says Milner, “ of many more who were whipped, 
fined (the fine for recusancy — not attending church — was £20 a 
month), or stripped of their property to the utter ruin of their 
families. In one night 50 Catholic gentlemen in the county of 
Lancaster were suddenly seized and committed to prison, on 
account of their non-attendance at church. At the same time I 
find an equal number of Yorkshire gentlemen lying prisoners in 
York castle, on the same account, most of whom perished there. 
These were every week, for a twelve-month together, dragged 
by main force to hear the established service performed in the 
castle chapel.” Under the pretext of treason, to which, of course, 
they made themselves liable for refusing to acknowledge the 
queen as the religious dictator of England, many of them were 
put to death with the horrible barbarity which the laws sanc¬ 
tioned, namely, hung, cut down alive, disemboweled, and 
beheaded. Tudor history has made us familiar with all this, and 
it is not necessary to dwell upon it; but there was one peculiar¬ 
ity of the penal processes under Elizabeth which gives her reign 
a bad preeminence — the universal use of torture. This was 
employed occasionally by her predecessors, but in her reign this 

30 See full table of Marian martyrs in Perry, Vol. II, p. 251. For Elizabethan 
martyrs see Butler, Memoirs of English , Irish , and Scottish Catholics , Vol. I, pp. 176 
ff.; Lee, Church under Queen Elizabeth , Vol. I, pp. 140 ff.; Vol. II, passim; Brady, 
Annals of the Catholic Hierarchy in England and Scotland , Rome, 1877, pp. 37-60; 
Milner, Letters to a Prebendary , 1st ed., of ten reprinted. 
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horrible method of eliciting the desired information or confes¬ 
sions was employed by wholesale. 31 

For this persecution it cannot be denied that there was provo¬ 
cation. 

1. Pius V., a pope of austere morals and profound convictions 
of duty, but without statesmanship or insight — still acting as 
though the world was yet in the twelfth century — issued a 
bull of excommunication against Elizabeth, February 25, 1570, 
in which she is deprived of her crown and her subjects absolved 
from allegiance. 32 Although this bull fell absolutely flat, and 
was either practically or expressly repudiated by almost every 
responsible Catholic in England, yet it gave occasion for untold 
suffering. 

2. This bull gave excuse to Philip of Spain to fit out his 
Invincible Armada, 1588, as the Spaniards foolishly called it — 
armada being the Spanish name for any armed fleet. How this 
great enterprise of one hundred and twenty ships went to pieces 
against the better ships, the heavier guns, and the more trained 
marksmanship and seamanship of the English sailors — helped by 
adverse winds and storms — is a familiar story. The victory of 
1588 was repeated for exactly the same reasons — barring 
storms — by the American victories of Manila and Santiago in 
1898. Here again the loyalty of the Catholics was unimpeach¬ 
able. The admiral of the English fleet was himself a Catholic — 
Lord Howard of Effingham — and Catholics freely offered them¬ 
selves for their country. “The very presence of such a man as 
Admiral Howard,” says the historian Gardiner, “ was a token of 
patriotic fervor of which Philip and the Jesuits had taken no 

s*For full details see Butler, Vol. I, pp. 180 ff.; Burke, Historical Portraits of 
the Tudor Dynasty , Vol. IV, pp. 97 ff.; Lee, Vol. II, pp. 279 ff., and elsewhere. 

** For the text of this bull in Latin and English see Sanders, De Origine ac Pro- 
gressu Schismatis Anglicani, lib. iv, c. 8 (tr. by Lewis, London, 1877), first published 
1585; Tierney, Dodds Church History of England , Vol. Ill, p. ii; W. E. Collins, 
The English Reformation and its Consequences , London, 1898, pp. 242 ff. The bull 
was rescinded by Gregory XIII., April 5,1580, so far as it bound English Catholics in 
their present circumstances, but was renewed by Sixtus V. on condition of the success 
of the Armada. For Sixtus’ bull see Butler, Vol. I, p. 197, and for his interest in the 
Armada see HObner, Sixtus V. % Vol. I, pp. 352 ff. 
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account, but which made the great majority of Catholics draw 
their sword for their queen and country.” 33 

3. The establishment of a seminary for the education of 
English priests at Douai in Flanders in 1568, and the mission of 
these priests for the reconversion of England. The missioners 
were bent on religious work only, refrained from political intrigue, 
and rejoiced in martyrdom for their faith. No doubt they would 
have welcomed the succession of a Catholic, and some of them 
may have been parties to plots, but it is incontestable that the 
missioners as a class confined themselves to ministering in spirit¬ 
ual things in furtive ways and in constant dread of death. The 
assertion of some Anglican historians 34 that these priests were 
traitors seems absolutely without warrant. The facts are that of 
the two hundred Catholics, more or less, who were exe¬ 
cuted under Elizabeth, only one impugned her right to the 
throne; that the priests persisted to the moment of death in 
denying their guilt, except in matters of faith and their mission 
as priests ,* and that no treason was proved. Although the trials 
were, as usual in those days, conducted with barbarous disregard 
for justice, there is not an instance in which the tortures on which 
their judges depended produced a confession of guilt—even if a 
confession extorted by torture is valueless as evidence. One of 
the most pious and heroic of these priests, Edmund Campion, 
spoke for his brethren as well as himself in his trial. “You 
refuse,” said the persecutor, “ to swear to the oath of supremacy.” 
“ I acknowledge,” answers Campion, “ her highness as my 
governor and sovereign. I acknowledged before the commis¬ 
sioners her majesty to be my queen both de facto et de jure** 
When the question was put to him whether a papal excommuni¬ 
cation of a sovereign absolved him from allegiance, he answered 
that, though he could not admit that it would, yet the question 
was a scholastic one, in dispute among theologians, and, as it 
formed no part of the indictment, it ought not to be asked. At 
his execution he again protested his innocence of offense against 
the queen. “ In this I am innocent; this is my last breath ; 

33 Student's History of England , p. 460. 

34 For instance, Perry, Vol. II, p. 357. 
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in this give me credit. I have, and I do pray for her.” Lord 
Charles Howard asked him for which queen he prayed ; for 
Elizabeth, the queen? Campion replied: “Yes, for Elizabeth, 
your queen and my queen.” 35 

4. Plots. This was an age of assassination, and there is no 
wonder if plots were hatched to make away with Elizabeth. Nor 
can there be any doubt that at that time both Protestants and 
Catholics believed that the sudden and violent taking off of a 
ruler who to them was a tyrant and persecutor was considered 
perfectly justifiable. 

Lord Acton says : “ Melancthon prayed for a brave man to 
dispatch Henry VIII.; the brave man who dispatched the duke 
of Guise was praised by Beza to the skies; Knox wished the 
doom of Rizzio to be inflicted on every Catholic ; the Swedish 
bishops recommended that a dose of poison should be mixed 
with the king’s food.” 36 A fanatical Dominican stabbed Henry 
III. of France in 1598, and Henry IV. was put to death in the 
same way by Ravaillac in 16 io, the king’s life having been 
attempted nineteen times. Gerrards, in 1584, shot William of 
Orange. The wonder is that more plots were not the outcome 
of the horrible dealings of this reign, for, as Hallam says, the 
disaffection of Catholics, so far as it existed, was due to their 
unjust persecution. 37 (a) The insurrection of the earls of 
Northumberland and Westmoreland in 1569, though in the 
Catholic interest, was left in the lurch by the Catholics. (£) 
The supposed plot of Throgmorton in connection with the duke 
of Guise, 1583, rests on no substantial basis. When racked he 
protested innocence; then, on further racking, he confessed, 

35 Butler, Vol. I, pp. 190,191, 239, 240. See the remarkable testimony of Plow- 
den, remarks on a book entitled Memoirs of Gregorio Panzain , 1794, quoted by But¬ 
ler, Vol. I, pp. 200-206. In view of the facts stated above notice such a statement 
as this: “ It is probable tnat at no time during the reign of Elizabeth would a Roman¬ 
ist priest who was ready to disclaim the deposing power of the pope, and to profess 
his loyal allegiance to the queen, have incurred sentence of death.” (Perry, Vol. II, 
P- 357 .) 

3 * Quarterly Review , London, January, 1887, art. I. 

3 * Constitutional History of England , Vol. I, pp. 160, 161. He attributes the 
" whole, or nearly the whole, of their disaffection to her unjust aggressions on the 
liberty of conscience.” 
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afterward retracted his confession, and died asserting innocence. 

( c) Parry, first a Protestant spy employed by the queen's min¬ 
isters, then a Catholic and a member of Parliament, where he 
used his influence for toleration, was arrested on a charge of a 
plot to assassinate the queen, wrote a confession of it—perhaps 
with a view to pardon — and afterward, when condemned, 
retracted his confession, saying it was extorted from him by 
dread of torture, and cried out that he “ never meant to kill the 
queen, and that he would lay his blood upon her and his judges 
before God and the world; ” and to this he adhered till his exe¬ 
cution, March, 1585. It is no wonder that Hallam refuses to 
pronounce on his guilt. 38 (d) John Somerville, a son-in-law of 
Edward Arden, a relative of Mary (Arden) Shakespeare, the 
mother of the dramatist, was convicted of conspiracy with his 
father-in-law. The plot was probably the invention of Leicester, 
the enemy of the Ardens. 39 ( e ) The only plot that is well on 
the field of history is that of Babington, in which Mary, queen 
of Scots, then a prisoner at Fotheringhay, nine miles from Peter- 
boro, was implicated. Even of the genuineness of this plot 
there are grave doubts, and historians are hopelessly divided. 
Walsingham, one of the great men that survived Elizabeth, had 
reduced deception to an exact science, and it is impossible to 
say that the whole business was not an invention of his. A 
recent writer says that the “ real fountain head of Babington's, 
or, as some have called it, Walsingham’s conspiracy, and the 
chief confederates, were spies in the pay of Walsingham, and all 
the correspondence of Mary and her friends passed through his 
hands." Mary charged him with having forged the correspond¬ 
ence against her. “ His administration of foreign affairs was 
founded on a system of bribery, espionage, and deception. He 
is said to have had in his pay fifty-three agents and eighteen 
spies in various countries. 40 In an age when diplomacy was uni¬ 
versally tainted with intrigue and lies, the astute Walsingham 

** Constitutional History of England , Vol. I, p. 161, note. See Butler, Vol. I, 
pp. 249-54. 

»Butler, Vol. I, p.254; Baynes, “ Shakespeare,” in Encycl. Brit., 9th ed., 
Vol. XXI, p. 790. Hallam calls Somerville a half-lunatic. 

Art. “ Walsingham, Sir Francis,” in Chambers ’ Encycl ., ed. 1893, Vol. X, p. 540. 
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would, no doubt, have considered that he was doing God's serv¬ 
ice in encompassing the death of one who, he must have 
believed, endangered England while she lived. The trial of 
Mary was, as Hallam says, an illustration of that “shameful 
breach of legal rules almost universal in trials of high treason 
during the reign of Elizabeth ." 41 

Such are the palliations of the restored church-state’s per¬ 
secutions of the Catholics. When we consider the splendid 
loyalty of the Roman Catholics in the face of unparalleled provo¬ 
cation, the murderous venom of her tortures and hangings 
stains the history of the Church of England in her hour of 
triumph with ineffaceable dishonor and reproach. 

**Loc. At., Vol. I, p. 164. 



RESCH’S “ LOGIA.” 1 


Dr. Resch’s arduous labors have now culminated in this handsome 
volume, in which he gives in parallel columns of Greek and Hebrew 
what he conceives to be the original gospel. That gospel, according 
to his now well-known theory, was called “the Logia.” It was com¬ 
posed in Hebrew by Matthew shortly after the death of Christ, was 
the main source of the three synoptic gospels, was used by Paul and 
John, and continued for many centuries to be known to the church 
writers. To varying translations from it are due not only the variations 
of the synoptic evangelists, but also many of the countless variant 
readings which crowd the apparatus criticus of the New Testament— 
especially those of the “western text” and of the early Fathers. To 
reconstruct it “all Hebraizing texts which point to a Hebrew original” 
may be used from the synoptists, also the “Agrapha,” besides many 
passages which Dr. Resch’s criteria enable him to select from the gos¬ 
pel of John and the epistles of the New Testament. 

The evidence for this comprehensive and imposing theory, of 
which the foregoing brief summary can pretend to give but an imper¬ 
fect account, has appeared insufficient to nearly all New Testament 
scholars, and criticisms already made over and over again by compe¬ 
tent reviewers need not here be repeated. The present volume is 
simply the practical working out of the theory in detail. In recon¬ 
structing the “Logia” the first two chapters of Matthew and of Luke 
are disregarded, as they were derived from the Bi/ 3 Aos IWo-eco? T rjaov 
X/hcttov, published elsewhere by Dr. Resch; of the other chapters 
there is included more than four-fifths of Matthew (out of 1023 vss. 
813 vss. and 19 parts of vss.) and nearly six-sevenths of Luke (out of 
1019 vss. 855 vss. and 17 parts of vss.); together with two-thirds of 
Mark (out of 678 vss. 448 vss. and 18 parts of vss.).* There is also 
some material suggested by John, the epistles, and the Apocalypse, or 

1 Die Logia Jesu nach dem griechischen und hebraischen Text wiederhergestellt, Em 
Versuch. Von Alfred Resch. Leipzig: J. C. Hmrichs’sche Buchhandlung, 1898. 
Pp. xxxiv-f-302. M. 10. 

• According to the view of Bernhard Weiss, to which Resch’s theory is in some 
respects akin, but thirty-two passages of Mark, comprising only 262 verses, are 
dependent on the “ Apostolic Source ” or 44 Logia.” 
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taken from apocryphal or patristic sources. The whole is carefully 
arranged in orderly chapters and sections, each with its heading. 

Unfortunately the work itself is done with a fanciful arbitrariness 
which the following characteristic example, taken at random, fairly 
illustrates. Mark 4:26-29 has appeared to many scholars to be a 
secondary form of the parable more accurately represented by Matt. 
13 • 24-30, and has been, for that reason, ascribed by Weiss to the 
“Logia.” Resch denies the identity of the two parables, but, although 
thus deprived of the main support for Weiss’ view, holds fast to the 
idea that Mark’s parable came from the “Logia.” The evidence con¬ 
sists in the fact that John 12:24 and 1 Cor. 15 : 36 f. contain refer¬ 
ences to a grain of wheat, and that a number of early writers use not 
quite exactly one or another of the three passages, or develop in their 
own way a similar line of thought; and further in a reading of Codex 
Colbertinus. This twelfth-century MS. of the Old Latin (as edited by 
Belsheim, whose editions have, at best, to be used with caution) reads, 
namely, at Mark 4:27, quite unsupported and, one would say, by an 
obvious scribal transposition: “et dormiat et semen surgat diem et 
noctem et germinet et crescat, dum nescit ille.” Out of this mate¬ 
rial Dr. Resch constructs the following, which he asks us to accept as a 
Greek representation of the original of Mark’s parable. I give the 
ordinary text of Mark in a parallel column : 

Mark 4:26-29. Resch , Logia viii, 18-20. 

(26) #cat iXeyev ovrux; iarlv tj j3a- (18) koi kXeyev ovra >9 early fj /3a- 
aiXcta rov Oeov <09 avOparrot fiaXrj rov aiXeta rov Oeov, <0? kokko 9 atrov 
arropov ini yrjs 

( 27 ) koI KaOevbrj kol iytlprqrai vvktci (19) ical KaOevBrj 6 arropov kgu Cycl¬ 

ical fjpepav, kgu 6 enropos fiXaarfi koi prjrau vvKra kgu ffpepav kgu fiXacrry kgu 
pvfKwrjrat ws ovk olSey avro 9. pyjKvvrjTau, 0)9 ovk oTScv. 

(28) avro parr} y yrj Kapno<f>op€i, (20) Kai yiVcrai npwrov x°P TO *> 

nponov \ 6 prrov t elrev araguv, cirev etrev ara^vi, tlrev nXyprjs art T09 iv 
nXrjprj alrov iv ra> oragyi. ra> aragyi' orav 8 k y 

(29) brav 8 k napaBot 6 Kapnfc, cv$v 9 &noareXXei to Bpinavov, on napearrj- 
AttootcAAci to Bpenavov, on Trap ear rj- kcv 6 Oepiap. 6 9. 

kcv 6 1 

It should be added that Dr. Resch’s three verses are marked with 
a dagger, to indicate that their “original verbal form is especially 
uncertain,” and that for eight words (here underlined) variant read¬ 
ings of equal value (gleichwertige Varianteti) are given in footnotes. 
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Comment on all this is unnecessary, especially when the following 
amazing sentences, relating to the matter, are quoted from the Paral- 
leltexte zu Matthaus und Marcus: “The radical kinship between John 
12:24 and Mark 4: 26 ff. is shown in the differing words for the seed: 
apropos (Mark 4 : 26) — orrcppja (Clem. Rom.) = kokkos o-ltov (Theophil., 
Iren., John, Paul, also Aphraates) = , which is used in Targum 

and Mishna in the sense ‘granum’ (Fiirst, I, 271)” (p. 154); and, 
“The kinship between Mark 4: 26 ff. and 1 Cor. 15:37 and John 
12:24, which appears prominently in the extra-canonical parallels, can 
only be explained by a text of the pre-canonical source in which the 
sleep or death of the grain of seed thrown into the earth was declared 
to be necessary in order that it might awake and fructify” (p. 156). 

The companion parable, Matt. 13:24-30, Dr. Resch also ascribes 
to the “ Logia.” As evidence he uses the fact that Epiphanius gives a 
very free reproduction of it, probably derived from a Manichaean 
source. He says ( Paralleltexte zu Matthaus und Marcus , p. 145) : “The 
divergences [between Matthew and Epiphanius] are of such a charac¬ 
ter that they are explicable only as differences of version and redaction, 
and thus bear witness to the fact that the parable and its interpretation 
are derived from the Source.” In fact, he is inclined to think that the 
Manichee had preserved our Lord’s words in some respects better than 
the gospel of Matthew. As to this argument it can only be said that 
the passage in Epiphanius is interesting and worth investigating, but 
that it is certainly founded on the canonical Matthew, and does not 
prove anything whatever about the “Logia.” The volume before us 
is the product of an interminable series of similar examples of the fal¬ 
lacy non sequitur. 

Dr. Resch has several startling bits of historical construction 
relating to his “Logia.” He says that it was signed at the end by 
its author Matthew, and he makes this out by putting at the end of 
the book the list of apostles, closing with k<u Tov'Sav rov To-xapManyv, 
Kal ifjut tov M ardaZov. This is based on a fragment of the Jewish-Chris¬ 
tian Gospel according to Matthew known to Epiphanius, in which our 
Lord names the apostles: i(c\c£ap.r]v ’Ia>a wrjv .... k<u ’IovSav rov 
Kal crk rov Mar 0 au>v Ka.6cfcop.cvov iirl tov tcKwvlov e/caAecra, teal 
: fiot. But the whole passage quoted by Epiphanius is obvi¬ 
ously founded on our canonical gospels and sheds no light on their 
sources. 

Another discovery is that the originator of the “western text” of 
the gospels was the same as the originator of the canon of four gospels, 
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and was the Jewish-Christian “presbyter Aristo of Pella*’ ( Theologi - 
sche Studien B. Weiss dargebracht y p. no). Further, it appears that the 
MS. of the Logia in Hebrew was kept in the library at Caesarea, and 
read there (with some difficulty, as Dr. Resch suggests) by the redactor 
of the pseudo-Ignatian epistles and the Apostolic Constitutions, who 
refers to it by its title of ra Xoyia (Paralleltexte zu Lucas , pp. 810 ff.). 
This last point deserves a word. The passage in question is Ps.-lgn. 
ad Smyrn.y iii, which quotes verbatim Acts 1 :ii , 3 introducing it by 
<jKurl yap ra Xoyia. Dr. Resch appears to be ignorant of the fact that 
Ta Xoyia was commonly used in the early centuries to designate the 
Holy Scriptures, a usage of which Lightfoot, Essays on Supernatural 
Religion , pp. 172 ff., gives copious examples. We may add, in passing, 
that when Dr. Resch finds in the occasional Old Testament use of the 
Hebrew ( e . g., 1 Kings 11 : 41) as a book-title to mean “acts” a 

justification for his title, Ta Aoyia 'Irjarov — it would have 

been better to mention that in those cases no Greek version trans¬ 
lates DrWj by Xoyia. 

The collections of material which Dr. Resch has published in the 
Agrapha , and especially in the Aussercanonische Paralleltexte , have 
permanent usefulness, but his strange inability to see what does and 
what does not constitute reasonable proof renders worthless all his 
results. The present book contains results, with little or no new mate¬ 
rial, and its value is proportionally slight. 

James Hardy Ropes. 

Harvard Divinity School, 

Cambridge. 


Resch has given us the prolegomena to his Hebrew “Logia” in his 
Paralleltexte , I, 83-152, where his arguments regarding the language 
of the primitive gospel are set forth, and his views as to the character 
of the various Greek translations which he assumes, and their relation 
to the original, are expressed at some length. What he says respecting 
the nature of the Hebrew of his reconstructed gospel is merely this, 
that it is “the idiom used by Delitzsch, Dalman, and Salkinson in their 
translations of the New Testament” (Joe. cit ., pp. 107 f.). This is rather 
indefinite, to be sure. The translations of Salkinson and Delitzsch 
(or Delitzsch-Dalman) differ widely from each other at just this point, 

3 Dr. Resch has wrongly omitted the article 6 before &va\ijnQ$elt in printing the 
passage from Pseudo-Ignatius. 
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the kind of Hebrew in which they are made. 4 The former strove to 
imitate the classical language, with the result that its renderings were 
often either hopelessly awkward or else untrue to the original. 
Delitzsch’s New Testament employed a curious artificial idiom of its 
own, constructed partly from the Old Testament Hebrew, partly from 
the Hebrew of the Mishna, with the principal aim of following the 
Greek as closely as possible. His translation, finally revised by Dal- 
man in 1892, was well suited to its purposes; it is hardly necessary to 
say, however, that those who believe in a primitive Hebrew gospel 
could not look here for the idiom which they suppose to underlie our 
Greek texts. It is, therefore, to be regretted that Resch has not 
expressed himself more definitely. It is very likely the fact that his 
aim is not so much to reconstruct the “original Hebrew” as to furnish 
an objective demonstration of the theories advanced in his exhaustive 
Aussercanonische Paralleltexte. If this is the case, the question of the 
type of Hebrew employed by him loses somewhat in importance; but 
it is far from being a matter of comparative indifference, for in 
numerous places the success or failure of his demonstration depends 
on this very question of the idiom postulated ; moreover, he proceeds 
everywhere on the tacit assumption that at least one of the several 
translators followed closely a text resembling the one which he pre¬ 
sents. 

Comparison of the other Hebrew versions of the New Testament 
shows that Resch’s translation is based chiefly on Delitzsch-Dalman. 
This version is often reproduced without change, or nearly unchanged, 
as, for example, in Log. xxii, 34-43 = Luke 16: 1-8; sometimes it is 
abandoned in favor of Salkinson; again, in many places Resch goes 
his own way. As a rule, however, from which deviations are only 
occasional, his Hebrew is the result of an extensive, though superficial, 
revision of Delitzsch; the chief purpose of the revision being to imi¬ 
tate more closely the wording and order of the Greek. It must be 
borne in mind that the text which he translates is very frequently a 
mixed text which he himself has constructed, and that his theory 
requires him to take into account a multitude of variant readings, and 
provide for them, so far as possible, in the Hebrew. This being the 
case, it is plain that the task of remodeling was no easy one, but that a 
great amount of labor must have been expended on it. 

As to the merits of the Hebrew version which he has thus made, 

4 Sec Dalman in Hebraica (= American Journal of Semitic Languages and Litera¬ 
tures), Vol. IX, pp. 228 ff. 
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the verdict must be decidedly unfavorable. It is a success neither on 
the linguistic nor on the critical side. So far as it is his own work, it 
is clumsy and inaccurate, and, in every way, most unpleasant reading. 
In the first place, his attempt to model the Hebrew closely on the 
Greek of our gospels (a very dubious undertaking, even in the hands 
of an expert) has resulted disastrously. The following examples may 
serve to illustrate this: viii, 5, ‘Mil 5 M DM "'2 T 1 M 2 Mb "VfiM'l ' ( 3 n “! 
bMiur ra rrnM (ei fir) ets ra 7 rpoftara ra &iro\u>\6ra olkov , I(rpar)X). This 
is impossible Hebrew, xxxii, 40, HTflbrn iT»Tp = Karrjp- 

TUTfievos Icrrai 6 fiaOrjrrjs 6 StSac tkoXos avTOv. xxxiii, 27, 12 ns bbsm 
152Mb nrn = ir/MxnpJfaro, ror avrnv Aoyov elwdv. There are a good 
many such passages, in which the translation is made to fit the 
Greek exactly, but with a total sacrifice of Hebrew idiom. An illus¬ 
tration of the way in which the attempt to follow the Greek tenses 
results in confusion is afforded by xxviii, 47. The Greek (Luke 14:9, 
Cod. D) reads: kcu irpoo-eXOiav 6 hcinvo K\rjr<i>p €iirr) (“ var.” cp«T) trot* ktA. 

This was rendered by Delitzsch : -pbfct "TDfcO.*Ppn fcUV In 

Resch the reading is : "pbfc< " 773^1 .i<" 7 pn VQ!) t which is strange 

Hebrew, to say the least. In iv, 4, by simply transposing into the 
Greek order Hebrew clauses which in another order (as, c. g. y in 
Delitzsch) would be unobjectionable, mere nonsense is obtained. This 
is, perhaps, the most striking example of utter disregard of Hebrew 
syntax to be found in the book. The danger of this method of tinker¬ 
ing the translation of another, without paying due heed to rules of 
grammar, is particularly well illustrated in xi, 55-57, the denunciation 
of Capernaum. In 55 the city is first masculine (SlFUfc, and masculine 
adjective), then feminine (*“HF), also footnote, ■’TWl); i n 56 it * s 
feminine ("Miro); in 57 it is again masculine (^ETJ). Cf. the ver¬ 
sions of Delitzsch and Salkinson, and Resch’s ParalUltcxte y III, 187 1 
Another illustration is xiii, 11 (cf. Delitzsch), which, in the form given 
by Resch, defies construction. 

It is to be noticed that, in spite of this mechanical method of fitting 
translation to text, there are many passages in which Resch has not 
followed his own Greek. Such, for example, are iv, 2 (cf. Delitzsch- 
Dalman); iv, 8 (the word DDlZTl taken from Delitzsch, where it is in 
place); vii, 37; ix, 6, 40, where is not a translation of l<r#cv\- 

ftcvot, but of fcA.eXvfici'oi (here Resch really had an opportunity to make 
a plausible correction of the received text, but did not take it); x, 7 ; 
xi, 42; xxiii, 9; xxvii, 41; etc. See also ii, 13, 16; both quotations 
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from the Old Testament, where his Hebrew neither corresponds to his 
own Greek nor follows the Old Testament reading; iii, 9, where for 
three lines his Hebrew (quoted from Isa. 61 : 1 f.) does not at any 
point correspond to his Greek. 

In other respects, also* Resch’s Hebrew is not above reproach. In 
v, 7, for example, the perfect tense 1 Dp 2 is out of place. In vi, 21, the 
adjective DTDfc* is used in a way that is not permissible. In viii, 19, he 
has misunderstood his Greek ; hence the strange ijbfcp. ix, 40, read 
instead of . xv, 26-30, the genders are sorely confused; 

see especially 29 ! In xxiii, 28, “ItDfcO is used in a false way. Notice 
also ii, 11, fibfcCI ■'“infctl; vii, 40, *ob rriflil = “he repented;” xiii, 
IO, TllN VW’blSl, etc. In vi, 40; ix, 26; xi, 55 (note); xv, 30; 
xvi, 31; xxxv, 9, he has constructed forms which the Hebrew gramma¬ 
rians would not recognize, xxiv, 1, 2, he renders ra ayada cA 0 cTv 8cl 

by tfinb yvni rvubn, and rd K^d dvdy^ tkdeiv by niyin 

fc^isb ; *pT being apparently intended as feminine plural ending. For 
an example of a rendering that is mere nonsense, see ii, 4, where John 
the Baptist is made to decline the honor of baptizing Jesus in the 
words: bblEH Flfipb bDItf fc$b • Resch evidently supposes this to 
be a translation of ov Svvarov ecrriv on rov OLpTrayfidv 5 7rapaAa/Li/3av<*>, 
adopted by him from an extra-canonical source. 

The point of chief interest in Resch’s new version, and that which 
he had principally in view in preparing it, is the attempted demonstra¬ 
tion of an original Hebrew source, which was used by those who com¬ 
piled our Greek gospels. Students of the New Testament will turn 
first of all to the evidence of this nature presented in the book before 
us; for it is to be presumed that one who has gone over the whole 
ground so thoroughly will have found and set forth whatever proof is 
to be had. But here, again, the reader is doomed to disappointment. 
The book is even weaker on the critical than on the philological side. 

On every page “variant readings” are recorded; very often the 
attempt is made, with evident painstaking, to explain two or more 
Greek words of different signification by a single Hebrew word; in a 
few cases the attempt is made to show that one of the Greek translators 
misunderstood the original, or translated from a corrupt text. But, 
aside from the fact that the underlying theory of manifold translation 
breaks down completely, again and again (as in vi, 34, 36, 39, 42; vii, 

* In his Paralleltexte , II, 58, Resch speaks of this word dpiray/jAv = rapinam as 
“dunkel.” Can there be any doubt that it owes its origin to the dpTcry/udf, rapina , of 
Phil. 2:6? 
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37 J ix, 6, 15; xii, 32; xvi, 38; xvii, 23, 25; xviii, 6; xxxiv, 48), the 
way in which Resch deals with the evidence before him in single cases 
destroys at the start all confidence in his work. The reader can hardly 
believe his eyes, for example, when he sees Resch emend Ivhvpja. ya/uov, 
xxviii, 66, to Mv/iara fiov (!), and translate by » in the face of 
external evidence, common sense, and his own text in 64 and 65. 

In his Paralldtexte , loc . «/., p. 108, Resch has remarked that the 
LXX translation “offers many and instructive analogies, which may 
aid in the reconstruction of the original Hebrew text in the New Tes¬ 
tament.” But in his use of these “analogies” Resch shows a most 
complete absence of critical judgment, as well as a surprising lack of 
acquaintance with the Hebrew language. Take, for a striking example, 
his reconstruction (viii, 22) of the clause of Matt. 13:44 reading: ov 
cvpwv av0pa)7ro<! iKpwj/ev, “ [treasure] which a man found, and hid.” The 
footnote reads: “Tatian, 6pvrrt tv, Mt. Kpvirrtiv. Vgl. Amos ix. 2: 
nnrr dk = LXX : cav KaTa.Kpv/3£><riv, al. KaropvySxriv. 1 * Accordingly 
( ?) the Greek is restored as follows : ov cvpu>v rts wpv(cv ko! eKpvif/tv, and 
the Hebrew original is given as inwEEl VPFing UTS laCM TICK. 
Passing over the fact that the assumption on which the argument is 
based, namely, that the context in which the one Greek “variant” is 
found closely resembles that containing the other, is not true, what 
could IPPnm possibly mean here ? The verb is not used in this way 
either in classical or in late Hebrew, and the form given is grammati¬ 
cally impossible in the present context. 

A fair sample of the “parallel translations” in our gospels is found 
in xi, 55 : “And thou, Capernaum, who hast been exalted to heaven.” 
As is well known, the best-attested Greek reading (Matt, n : 23 ; Luke 
10:15) is p.rj wf/uSyoy, which must then be interpreted, not without dif¬ 
ficulty, as a question. Other MSS. offer 17 tycotfeto-a, the reading of the 
received text. Resch explains these two readings as derived, respect¬ 
ively, from D"2VTan (sic) and DEilEH • Passing over the obvious 
fact that the first letter of this firj was derived, by a copyist’s error, 
from the preceding Ka<£apvaov/x (cf. the Lewis Syriac in Matthew), the 
clause DTflTDfJ 13 ? DWP73n» in which |"I is regarded as the interroga¬ 
tive particle, would be lame at best; and that a Greek translator who 
knew even a little of the Hebrew language could render it by p.r) v^o>- 
OrprQ (!) is quite beyond belief. 

In most of the cases of double translation adduced by Resch, this 
mechanical treatment of the Greek texts is combined with disregard of 
the actual meaning and use of the Hebrew word; as, for example, in 
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xxxv, 48, where «u paprupCq. ttvcu'/juitos irapaKkrjTov is rendered 
flKttSri PPH. Perhaps the extreme example of this sort is to be 
found in xxxi, 34, where the word bSH (left unpointed) is made to 
explain the words cJStv and wayi's, respectively, in the “ parallel pas¬ 
sages" (I) Luke 21 : 34 and 1 Thess. 5 : 3. Equally striking for its 
disregard of Hebrew usage is xxxii, 5, where the first word of John 
13:1, irpo 8c koprqsy is said to be a translation of ; while the 

reading of Matt. 26 : 17, rrj & irpurr) rwv is explained as the 

same word read In xii, 20, “Whoever gives a cup of water 

.... shall by no means lose his reward," there are two readings: 

roXtoy (transitive) and &Tr6\rjT(u (intransitive ; fua-Bos being the sub¬ 
ject). Resch explains that the latter is a translation of “ll&T; the 
former, of . But acquaintance with Hebrew usage would have 
shown him that this is impossible. “DX is a causative piel, meaning, 
in the first instance, “ to destroy." In such a passage as xxvii, 8 (“ gain¬ 
ing the whole world and losing his soul"), where Resch also employs 
it, it is quite in place as the translation of &7ro\€crrj ; but in the context 
before us it could not possibly be used. Even worse is vi, 34 (fcttZtt, 
fcWH), where the only possible translation of Resch's Hebrew is: “Do 
not hide yourself from your creditor"! The three or four other 
instances of the kind upon which Resch bases his argument have even 
less claim to serious attention than those already mentioned. 

In conclusion, it must be said that, so far as this translation is con¬ 
cerned, Resch has contributed nothing of value to the discussion as to 
the origin of the gospels. He has not, in this book, pointed out any 
characteristic Hebrew idioms or constructions, or succeeded at any 
point in making his claim of a primitive Hebrew gospel seem plau¬ 
sible. And if the possibility of the existence of such a gospel were 
admitted, there could certainly be no reason for supposing that the 
peculiar product before us bears any close resemblance to it. It is a 
pity that a scholar of so great industry and wide learning as Resch 
should have wasted his time on this version, which has no redeeming 
features. 

Charles C. Torrey. 

Andover Theological Seminary, 

Andover, Mass. 
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A HITHERTO UNPUBLISHED TREATISE AGAINST THE 
ITALIAN MANICHEANS. 

Edited by 

Fred. C. Conybeare, 

University College, Oxford, England. 

EDITOR’S INTRODUCTION. 

The following treatise against the Italian Manicheans of the twelfth 
century has never been edited. At least, there is no mention of it in- 
Ddllinger’s great work, Zur Scctengeschichte des Mittclaltcrs , nor is 
there any record in the Laurentian Library, where the MS. which con¬ 
tains it is preserved, of its having ever been consulted. Nevertheless, 
it is of interest; for it throws much light upon the religious condition 
of Italy, and especially of Lombardy, between the years noo and 1250 
A. D. The reference on fol. 70 ro. f col. 2, to a possible visit of the 
emperor to Lombardy can only refer to Frederick II., and indicates 
that the document was written about 1180 A. D. 

A discussion of the contents must be left to another time. It may 
be noticed, however, in how many points the heretics who are here 
controverted anticipated the Reformation. In their condemnation of 
indulgences, and rejection of the prayers and masses of priests living 
in mortal sin, they resembled the Lollards. The prayer of such a 
priest was, they held, execrabilis non impetrabilis (to be avoided as a 
curse, and not sought after as p. blessing). In their prejudice against 
oaths and disuse of water-baptism they resembled the Society of 
Friends. In their dualism, their docetism, asceticism, and rejection of 
the Old Testament, their descent from the Manicheans of the fourth 
century is apparent; and their arguments are frequently identical with 
those of Faustus, the opponent of Augustine. 

Another category of heretics is also noticed, who retained water- 
baptism, but rejected infant baptism on exactly the same grounds as 
the Anabaptists of later days and the Paulicians of the East. 

This treatise is contained in a parchment codex of the Laurentian 
Library, Bibl. ^Edilium, cod. 37, in which it fills fol. 70 ro.- fol. 75 vo. t 
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col. i. In Bandini’s catalogue the codex is ascribed to the twelfth 
century, but Signor Rostagno, for palaeographic reasons, would date it in 
the thirteenth. The handwriting is small , neat, in double columns, 
and full of contractions. Damp or some other influence has so blurred 
many passages that they are legible only with difficulty. Some bigoted 
monk has long ago removed with a knife the folio 69 which contained 
the beginning of the treatise; and we are, therefore, in want of the 
information, which the title no doubt contained, as to the exact 
authorship and date of the treatise, and as to the circumstances under 
which it was written. The excision must have been motived by some 
frank statement of the heretical positions to be combated. This trea¬ 
tise is succeeded in the MS. by a Summct contra Patarenos , evidently 
from the same pen, and which, as it is unedited, I hope to be able to 
communicate at another time. 

The main interest of such treatises consists in the insight they 
furnish into the character of the religious dissent of the Middle Ages. 
I have, therefore, frequently omitted the arguments of the Catholic 
where they are merely scholastic and tedious, and in no way help us 
to such an insight. I have, as a rule, reproduced the punctuation and 
paragraphing of the MS., and in a very few cases its contractions, 
chiefly where they are ambiguous. 


Folio 70, infinita et ilia ab aliquo. non enim a malo principio. ergo duo sunt 
col. x. principia. Item in genesi: et tenebrae erant super faciem abyssi.* 
dicit hereticus: ibi fuit principium creationis a tenebris. sed principium 
lucis est deus. ergo aliquid est principium tenebrarum. ergo duo sunt 
principia. Item dicit dominus in euangelio: Uenit princeps huius 
mundi et in me non habet quicquam etc. 3 Hie deus appellat princi- 
pem mundi diabolum. Sed non poterat esse princeps nisi per creatio- 
nem. ergo duo sunt principia. Item nemo potest duobus dominis 
seruire. 4 Unde uersus: Uitet quisque probus dominis seruire duo- 

bus. Se appellat dominum per creationem. ergo et ilium similiter 
per creationem. ergo duo sunt principia. 

Item dicit dominus: uos ex patre diabolo estis. 5 sed non nisi per crea¬ 
tionem. ergo adminus creauit corpus. Item ad rom. c. vii: lam 
non operor illud. sed quod habitat in me peccatum. 6 ergo corpus est 

1 The first folio of the treatise has been cut out. 

fl Gen. 1:2. 4 Luke 16:13. 6 Rom- 7 •' 20. 

John 14:30. 5 John 8:44. 
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habitaculum peccati. ergo non est sine illo. et ita a malo principio 
omne creatum corpus. Item idem: Uideo aliam legem in membris 
meis repugnantem legi mentis meae. 7 haec lex non est nisi peccatum 
quod habitat in membris et repugnat legi mentis, sed cum mens sit 
facta a deo, ergo membrum a diabolo. 

Item indirecto. Si deus creauit haec corporalia. aut potuit ea facere 
incorruptibilia aut non potuit. Si potuit et non fecit, ergo habuit 
inuidentiam. quia melius potuit creatis prouidere quam prouiderit. 
Sed inuidentia non cadit in deum. ergo ea non creauit. ergo aliud est 
principium a quo sunt, ergo duo sunt principia. Si non potuit. ergo 
deus est impotens. quod falsum est. 

Et regula est: Si causa est immutabilis et causatum est immutabile. 
et e contrario: Ista corporalia sunt causatum a deo qui est causa effi- 
ciens eorum. Sed ipse est immutabilis. ergo et ista. quod falsum est. 
ergo non sunt a deo condita. ergo ab alio, non enim 8 a principe tene- 
brarum. ergo sunt principia. uel si ab eo. ergo ipse mutabilis. quod 
manifeste falsum est. 

Cath. 

Auctoritatibus et rationibus ab hereticis propositis sic est responden¬ 
dum. et primo huic: Non per arborem bonam fructus malus facitur 
neque arbor mala fructum bonum etc. 9 Tu heretice per bonam arbo¬ 
rem intelligis Christum, per malam diabolum. dico quod aperte men- 
tiris. Sed per arborem intelligo hominis intentionem. quae si bona 
fuerit, bonum fructum facit. si mala, e contrario. Et non quod 
habet dictio malum, quandoque supponit actionem, quandoque mali- 
tiam inficientem actionem, actionem. 10 Supponit ut ibi: Non est 
malum in ciuitate quod deus non faciat .i. non est mala actio in ciui- 
tate quam deus non permittit fieri, malitiam inficientem actionem sup¬ 
ponit. Ut ibi: Hie facit deus quod malum non est. Sed secundum 
quod malum supponit actionem, dicimus quod malum aliquid est et a 
deo est. quia omnis actio secundum actio a deo est. Sed prout suppo¬ 
nit malitiam inficientem actionem, dicimus quod malum nichil est. nec 
a deo nec ab aliquo processit. 

Ad id quod dicitur: tenebrae erant super faciem abyssi.” per quod 
intendit probare hereticus quod mundus inchoauit a tenebris. et sic 
per consequens a diabolo. dicimus manifeste falsum esse, quia habet 
dictio tenebrae. quandoque ponitur positiue. quandoque priuatiue. et 
hie ponitur priuatiue. quia non significat alicuius rei existentiam. sed 
lucis carentiam. Et sic est sensus: tenebrae erant super faciem abyssi. 
i. non erat lux. turn uenit princeps huius mundi. et in me non 

7 Rom. 7:23. * Cf. Luke 6 :43. 

9 The sense seems to require autem rather than enim. 

*> Actionem seems to be a dittology. ” Gen. 1 : 2. 
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habet quicquam. 12 per mundum uis intelligere machinam mundialem. 
quod falsum est. Sed per mundum intelligo amatores mundi quorum 
princeps diabolus est per appetitum terrenorum. et quod ita sit audi 
Iohannem dicentem : mundus eum non cognouit. 13 i. amatores mundi. 
Et alibi: Regnum meum non est de hoc mundo.* 4 i. amatores mundi. 
non sunt regnum dei. quia deus non regnat in eis per gratiam. 
Item: uos ex patre diabolo estis. 1 * hie non appellat eum patrem 
eorum ratione creationis. sed ratione imitationis. quia pater est eorum 
qui eum imitantur. Unde cuius opera facis ipsius films appellaris. 
Item ad hanc auctoritatem sic respondendum est: lam non ego 
operor illud, sed quod habitat in me peccatum.* 6 Si peccatum habitat 
in carne. ergo caro mala, non sequitur. quia per peccatum intelligo 
fomitem qui appellatur carnalitas. et concupiscentia. tyrannus et lan- 
gor naturae, uel stimulus carnis. uel etiam titillatio. et quod dicitur 
habitare in carne non ratione substantiae uel naturae, sed ratione cir- 
cumstantiae quam contraximus a primo parente. post cuius peccatum 
caro nostra facta est uitiata sed non uitiosa. et licet sit vitiata, tamen 
prout est caro a deo est. sed prout est uitiata, non. Quod est uideri 
in aliquo egrotanti qui quamuis infirmetur. tamen prout est homo a 

Folio 70, deo est. sed secundum quod tabs, non a deo. Item uideo aliam 

recto, 

col. a. legem in membris meis repugnantem legi mentis meae.* 7 ergo lex 
carnis contradicit legi spiritus et sic mala est caro. non sequitur: quia 
quod tu appellas legem carnis ego fomes peccati. quo uitiata membra 
repugnant spiritui. et licet sic sint uitiata. tamen a deo sunt in quan¬ 
tum membra, sed in quantum sic uitiata, non. Item caro concupis- 
cit aduersus spiritum. spiritus aduersus camem. 18 et sic duo in 
homine attenduntur quae sibi in uicem contradicunt .s. caro quodam 
modo 19 et spiritus hunt id quod appellas camem. dico concupiscen- 
tiam esse, et eadem erit solutio cum precedenti. et erit sensus : caro 
concupiscit aduersus spiritus .i. carnalitas appetit contraria spiritui. 
nec ideo caro uel spiritus est malus. immo bonus ratione naturae et 
creationis. 20 

Solutio. 

Ad predictum dicimus quod bene potuit facere mundum incorruptibi- 
lem si uoluisset. et non fuit inuidentia sed summa sapientia quod fecit 
corruptibilem. quia per mundum corruptibilem inuitat nos ad incorrup- 
tionem. Nam omne corruptibile insinuat incorruptibile, et omne 
mobile insinuat immobile. 

Ad id quod dicunt. Si causa est immutabilis, et ejus effectus debet 
esse immutabilis. Unde concludit mundana propter mutabilitatem 

12 John 14:30. I 3John8:44. * Gal. 5:17. 

13 John 1: xo. 16 Rom. 7 :20. *»MS. quam (sic). 

14 John 18 :36. Rom. 7 :23. “MS. cationis («r). 
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non esse a deo facta, ad quod dicimus quod duplex est causa, effi- 
ciens et formalis. causa efficiens est ilia motu cuius aliquis mouetur 
ad aliquid faciendam. Ut est uideri in artifice qui mouetur ad domum 
faciendam. Unde non sequitur quod quicquid predicatur de effectu 
predicetur de causa ipsius. Nam de effectu potest predicari diuturni- 
tas. quia potest esse diuturnum. Sed de opifice non. quia pluribus 
diebus uixit. Unde non sequitur si causa est immutabilis, et eius 
effectus. Sed quod dicis intelligendum est de causa formali. quia si 
causa formalis est mutabilis, et eius effectus. et exemplo : quia albedo 
est mutabilis et albere uel album facere est mutabile. Deus uero non 
est causa formalis sed efficiens. non sequitur ergo quod quicquid pre¬ 
dicatur de causa predicetur de eius effectu. quia ipsa causa est immuta¬ 
bilis et eius effectus mutabilis. concluditur ergo quod unum tantum 
est omnium principium. et quod deus qui est causa efficiens creauit omnia 
uisibilia et inuisibilia, superiora et inferiora. Hie intendit hereticus 
probare humanum genus et uetus testamentum a diabolo esse creata. 
Adhuc instad hereticus uolens probare humanum genus et uetus testa¬ 
mentum creata esse a principe tenebrarum et dicens : legitur in genesi 
quod dominus ille qui creauit hominem. dixit penitet me fecisse horai- 
nem ai tactus dolore cordis dixit p. m. f. ho. ergo penitentia cadit in 
eum. Sed omnis penitentia dolor est et passio. et si dolor in eo fuit 
ergo transmutatio et uicissitudinis obumbratio. Et sic non est ille 
deus de quo dicit Iacobus in nouo testamento : Omne datum optimum 
et omne donum perfectum desursum est descendens a patre etc.” 
Relinquitur ergo quod sit deus tenebrarum qui uetus testamentum et 
hominem creauit. 

Solutio contra hereticum. 

Solutio. o heretice ignoras figuram quae ibi est. Scilicet, antropos- 
patos .i. humana propassio. quia quod est creaturae attribuitur creatori. 
uel quod consequentis attribuitur antecedent. Ut est uideri in scrip- 
tore qui postquam fecerit litteram destruit. et talis destructio est signum 
doloris. Unde talis est sensus. penitet me fecisse hominem .i. ego 
destruam hominem. et hoc erit signum penitentiae secundum cursum 
inferiorum. et sic penitet notat destructionem et non penitentiam. Uel 
secundum beatum Ber. 93 qui sic dicit. penitet me fecisse hominem 
.i. pena mortis, passionis et doloris detinebit me in cruce secundum 
humanitatem. 

Contra hereticum. 

Eadem ratione potest probari quod dubitatio cadat in deum. N. T. 
legitur in euangelio quod paterfamilias locauit uineam suam agricolis.* 4 

* Gen. 6 : 7. 

"James I : 17. MS. reads thus : per desursum est de quod pat. {sic). 

? Bemardum. ** Matt. 21 : 33. 
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Deinde misit seruos suos et occiderunt eos. Sic demum uolens 
mittere filium suum dixit: forsitan uerebuntur filium meum. 15 Ille 
paterfamilias non est nisi deus. Semi sunt prophetae. filius est chris- 
tus. uinea ecclesia iudeorum, quia boni erant quidam ex illis. agricolae 
iudei. ergo deus dicens forte uel forsitan, dubitauit. ergo dubitatio 
cadat in deum noui .t. secundum quod penitentia in deum u. t. ergo 
nec deus ueteris .t. nec deus noui .t. est deus lucis. et sic nullum 
habemus deum. ergo nec ueteri .t. nec nouo .t. credere debemus. 
quod nephas est dicere. Ad quod notandum quod habet dictio forsi¬ 
tan. quandoque est nota dubitationis. ut si dicas; hoc anno forsitan ueniet 
imperator in lombardiam. Quandoque est nota irrisionis. ut hie. for¬ 
sitan ue. fi. meum. quasi deus irridendo iudeos dicit. secundum quod 
camalis dominus iratus dicit seruo suo: forsitan dominus tuus sum. 
cum sciat pro certo se esse dominum. Quandoque est nota liberi 
arbitrii sub hoc sensu. forsitan ue. f. m. i. de arbitrio iudeorum pendet 
utrum mittant manum in filium meum uel non. Et sic non cadit 
Folio 70, dubitatio hie in deum. nec ibi penitentia. sed habet se hie ad modum 
col. x. dubitandi. et ibi ad modum penitendi .... Quia uidit deus quod 
filii dei accedebant ad filias hominum quod erat peccatum. et ideo 
dixit penitet me f. ho. et sic per hoc ostendit quod peccatum non 
placebat sibi sed equitas. Sic ergo deus est equitatis et non iniquitatis. 
Hie nititur probare hereticus quod uetus factum sit a deo tenebrarum. 
Item adhuc nititur probare hereticus quod uetus .t. factum sit a deo 
tenebrarum sic dicens: Audias dominum in euangelio dicentem. 
Quotquot ante me uenerunt fures fuerunt et latrones. 96 Sed constat 
quot Moyses Ysaias et Ieremias et alii prophetae ante ipsum uenerunt. 
ergo fuerunt fures et latrones. ergo mali. Sic ergo dicta eorum uel 
facta sunt reprobanda. quia a deo tenebrarum processerunt. 

Solutio contra hereticum. 

Sol. Tu heretice non attendis uim huius uerbi uenerunt. quia ibi est 
nota presumptionis. Unde quotquot ante me uenerunt propria 
auctoritate et non auctoritate mittentis. Ut pseudoprophetae s. 
Balaam et Caypha. et alii fures fuerunt et latrones. Sed Moyses et 
Ysaias et Ieremias et alii prophetae non uenerunt sua auctoritate sed 
domini mittentis. Et quod sint missi audi in eodem euangelio: 
Ierusalem Ierusalem quae occidis prophetas et lapidas eos qui ad te 
missi sunt. 17 et quod isti sunt iusti. Audi in eodem euangelio: Veh uobis 
scribae et Pharisaei hypocritae, qui aedificatis sepulchra prophetarum 
et omatis monumenta iustorum. et ibidem dicunt pharisaei: Si fuissemus 
in diebus patrum nostrorum non essemus socii eorum in sanguine 
prophetarum. 98 .i. non tractauissemus prophetas sicut illi tractauerunt. 
ergo prophetae iusti. et eorum scripturae et uetus .t. a deo fuerunt. 

•*Ibid. t vs. 37. 86 John 10:8. 17 Luke 13:34. ••Matt. 23:29, 30. 
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Hereticus. 

Adhuc instat hereticus uolens probare quod uetus .t. sit a diabolo et 
non a deo. Et dicit sic. Ille deus fuit sanguinareus et homicida 
' immo super omnes homines homicidas. Quia quandoque una die 
interfecit .xxiii. millia. quandoque plures. quandoque pauciores. 
ergo fuit malus. Sic ergo restat quod uetus .t. non fuit nisi a malo deo 

Catholicus. 

Sol. tu non attendis causam occisionis et ideo non intelligis .... 
causa occisionis fuit peccatum. et sic ostenditur quod fuit iustus quia 
displicet ei iniquitas et placet equitas. ergo fuit bonus. 

Catholicus . 

Si causa occisionis dicis ipsum esse iniquum. probo tibi quod deus 
noui .ti. est iniquissimus. Ille deus ueteris .ti. non interficiebat nisi 
corpus, sed iste corpus et animam perdit " ipso testante in euangelio. 

Hereticus. 

Adhuc nititur infamare hereticus deum uet. ti. dicens : confiteor quod 
bonus erat in eo quod malos occidebat. sed ipse simul occidebat bonos 
et malos. ergo iniquus. ergo uetus .t. non fuit nisi a deo tenebrarum. 

Solutio Catholici. 

So. dicimus quod falsum est. quia bonos non occidebat sed malos. et 
quod hoc sit uerum audi quid dixit Abraham domino cui reuelatum 
fuit per spm sanctorum de destructione Sodome et Gomorre. Domine 
si fuerint ibi . . . . sic ergo saluauit iustos et dampnauit malos. ergo 
fuit bonus. 

Sed quid dices de pueris quos interfecit in deserto qui nullam com- 
col. a. miserant culpam propter quam deberent mori ? ergo fuit iniquus quia 
interfecit innocentes. 

Solutio. 

So. quamuis illi pueri non haberent peccatum actuale. tamen habebant 
culpam originalem propter quam eis debebatur temporalis pena. i. 
mors. Unde apostolus, originalis peccati stipendium mors. 30 Et 
etema. 31 s. carentia uisionis dei. Sed dominus presciuerat eos dete- 
riores si uixissent. et ideo uoluit eos mori ne deteriores fierent. Sic 
ergo fuit pius et misericors. 

Hereticus. 

Item adhuc nititur probare hereticus quod uet. t. sit a diabolo. dicit 
enim Iacob in epistola cam. 39 quod deus neminem temptat et deus 
intemptator malorum est. 33 Sed legitur in genesi quod temptauit deus 
abraham ut ymolaret sibi filium unigenitum. ergo impulit patriarcham 
ad homicidium perpetrandum. Sed occidere peccatum mortale est et 

"Matt. 10:28. 31 MS. etna. 33 James 1 : 13. 

30 Rom. 6: 23. 39 ? causam. 
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uelle occidere. Et sic impellebat eum ad peccandum. Restat ergo 
uet. t. esse factum a diabolo. 

Solutio. 

So . occidere nichil est quia non fuit. Uelle occidere aliquid fuit. 
quia a fonte bonitatis processit. et nichil est ita de genere malorum 
quod non fiat bonum si auctoritate dei fiat. Ergo non peccauit 
Habraham uolendo ymolare filium. Immo sibi meritorium fuit. et 
quod sic fuerit audi apostolum ad Hebreos. Fide obtulit Habraham 
filium suum Ysaac. 34 .... 

Catholicus. 

Superius conatus est hereticus probare quod uet. t. sit a diabolo 
quod nephas est. Modo quod sit a deo multis probatur auctoritatibus. 
Dicitur enim in euangelio mathei. quod cum dominus temptatus est a 
diabolo dicente. Si filius dei es. die ut lapides isti panes fiant. cui 
respondit ihs. Scriptum est enim. non in solo pane uiuit homo sed in 
omni uerbo quod progreditur de ore dei. 35 Item habet: omnia tibi 
dabo. Item. Si filius dei es . . . . (cites passages from N. T. 
where V. T. is used : e. g. t Matt., Nolite putare , 36 etc., and Paul's use 
of Isaiah, and Ecce homo in Syon lapidem ). 37 .... 

Hereticus. 

Sicut superius nitebatur hereticus uet. t. diffamare dicens quod est a 
diabolo et non a deo. suis rationibus et auctoritatibus. Sic nititur ut 
possit matrimonium diffamare dicens quod non sit a deo. et suam 
* argumentationem trahens ab auctoritate apostoli dicentis : Dispondi 
enim uos uni uiro uirginem castam exibere christo. 38 Unde dicit quod 
apostolus loquitur ibi in persona generalis ecclesie. Sic ergo uult earn 
esse castam. ergo uir et mulier in matrimonio non deo placere possunt 

et sic sequitur quod non sit a deo. 

Solutio . 

Quod aperte mentiatur potest probari auctoritate mathei dicentis: 
Dictum est antiquis. Quicunque dimiserit uxorem suam det ei libel- 
lum repudii. 39 .... Item dicitur in eodem euangelio. Et accesse- 
runt ad eum pharisei temptantes eum et dicentes: Si licet homini 
dimittere uxorem suam 40 ... . 

Catholicus. 

Item potest probari quod matrimonium sit bonum et a deo concessum 
auctoritate mathei dicentis: quod pharisei dixerunt domino: Quid 
ergo moyses mandauit dare libellum repudii et dimittere ? 41 . . . . 

Catholicus. 

Item probatur auctoritate Iohannis dicentis : Et nuptiae factae sunt in 
34 Heb. us 17. 37 1 Pet. 2:6. 40 Matt. 10:3. 

Matt. 4:3. 38 2 Cor. u : 2. 41 Ibid., vs. 7. 

36 Matt. 5:13. » Matt. 5:31. 
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Chana. 4 * .... Item dicit apostolus : De quibus autem scripsistis in 
me. bonum est homini mulierem non tangere propter fornicationem 43 
autem uitandam uel committendam. committendam non dices, ergo 
* uitandam. Sic ergo bonum est matrimonium. deinde sequitur. Unus- 
quisque suam uxorem habeat. et nota quod dicit suam non alienam. 
ergo matrimonium bonum est. 

Catholicus. 

Contra manicheum qui matrimonium detestatur sic obicitur. dicit 
enim apostolus in epistola ad cor. prima c.vii: Uxori uir debitum 
reddat. similiter et uxor uiro. 44 .... Item dicitur in eodem .c. dico 
autem non nuptis et uiduis bonum est illis si sic permaneant. sicut et 
ego. 4S .... Item in eodem .c. Alligatus es uxori ? noli quaerere 
solutionem. 46 Sed forsitan dices quod apostolus ibi intelligit de 
spirituali sic dicens. Alii .e. uxori .i. ecclesie. noli querere solutionem 
quia bonum est in ecclesia esse, erit ne sic intelligendum quod sequi¬ 
tur ? Solutus es ab uxore .i. ab ecclesia. noli querere uxorem .i. noli 
querere ecclesiam. Deinde sequitur: Si autem acceperis uxorem, non 
peccasti. et si nupserit uirgo non peccabit uel uir. Item in fine 
eiusdem .c. igitur qui matrimonio. 47 .... 

Catholicus. 

Item contra illos qui detestantur matrimonium dicit Paulus ad Cor. 
prima in fine .vii.c. mulier alligata est legi quanto tempore uir eius 

uiuit.cui uult nubat. tantum in domino. 48 Sed quia totum hoc 

de spirituali posset intelligi. addit: beatior autem erit si sic perman- 
serit secundum meum consilium, puto autem quod et ego spm dei 
habeam. Item ad Timotheum prima .c.v. Volo ergo iuniores 
nubere. filios procreare. 49 .... Item ad hebreos .c. ultimo: hono- 

Foiio 71, rabile connubium in omnibus. Et thorns immaculatus. fornicatores 

recto, 

col. a. enim et adulteros iudicabit deus. 50 Sic ergo restat quod matrimonium 
sit res honesta, sancta et laudabilis. 

Hereticus contra matrimonium spirituale . 

Sicut hereticus detestatur matrimonium camale. Sic et spirituale quod 
fuit inter uerbum et humanam naturam dicens quod non fuit natura 
coniunctio sine unio. et quod non sit natura. nititur probare suis 
rationibus et auctoritatibus. sic dicens: Omne corpus est a diabolo. 
quod si ita est. deus non sumpsisset corpus humanum compactum a 
diabolo. ergo non nostrum habuit corpus sed fantasticum. Et simi¬ 
liter legitur in euangelio. quod apparuit discipulis suis in alia effigie. 51 

48 John 2 :1. 46 Ibid., vss. 27, 28. 49 1 Tun. 5 :14. 

43 1 Cor. 7:1,2. *7 Ibid., 7 : 38. * Heb. 13:4. 

44 I Cor. 7 :3. # Ibid., vss, 39, 40. 5 x Mark 16 :12. 

d., vs. 8. 
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Item legitur in evangelio. quod ipse transfigurauit se coram discipulis 
suis in monte thabor ut ostenderet eis dotem glorificati corporis quam 
non habebant. et sic diuersimode suis discipulis apparuit. per quod 
ostendebat se non unum corpus habere, ergo ipse non sumpsit corpus 
humanum uere. Sed ostendebat umbram corporis humani. 

Hereticus quod n(on). 

Adhuc nititur probare hereticus quod uero non habuerit corpus uerum 
rationibus et auctoritatibus sic dicens. Si christus uerum habuit 
corpus, ergo habuit dimensitatem. 58 s. longitudinem. latitudinem et 
spissitudinem. Et si habuerit corporum dimensitates. ergo impossibile 
fuit quod egrederetur de utero uirginali quin corrumperetur. Sed 
uirgo fuit porta clausa de qua dicitur in ezechiele. Quid uides ? 
Portam clausam quam nemo apperuit. quam solus dominus introiuit 
et egressus est. 53 preterea si uerum corpus habuisset. non siccis 
pedibus super aquas ambulasset. quod ipse fecit, ergo non 54 uerum 
habuit corpus sed umbram. Item dicit Ylarius tuus quod in christo 
non fuit dolor neque tristitia. ergo non habuit uerum corpus. Vel uis 
tu quod ego contra dicam auctori tuo cui non est contra dicendum. 
Item apostolus dicit. habitu inuentus ut homo. 55 Nota quod dicit 
ut homo, et non dicit in habitu inventus est homo, et quando loquitur 
de deo. non dicit ut deus. sed dicit deus. ad declarandam ueritatem 
ipsius dei. Sed hie dicit ut homo, ad designandum quod non nostram 
assumpsit humanitatem. ergo non uerum habuit corpus, eodem modo 
dicimus quod non bibit neque comedit. neque mortuus est neque 
resurrexit. 

Solutio . 

Ad predicta respondendum est per ordinem. et primo huic quod domi¬ 
nus suis discipulis apparuit in alia effigie. et dicimus quod falsum est. 
quod non apparuit in alia effigie. sed ita uidebatur eis. quia posset esse 
quod detinebantur uertigine uel alia egritudine. Quod dicis quod trans¬ 
figurauit se coram discipulis in monte thabor. dicimus quod uerum est. 
quoniam uolebat eis ostendere dotem glorificati corporis, et etiam secun¬ 
dum illos qui dicunt ipsum accepisse indumentum corporis glorificati. 
quod accepit non deposito indumento mortalitatis. et hoc factum est 
miraculose. Sed tu existens circa fecem naturae et non potens natura 
naturam ? queris naturam. dico non inuenitur in cursu inferioris naturae 
sed in superiori. quoniam qui est natura naturans utramque naturam 
habet superiorem et inferiorem. Et ideo non debes mirari si supra cur- 
sum naturae inferioris aliqua quaecunque fecerit euenirent. 56 Sic ergo 

5 * Ducange omits this word. 53 Ezek. 44:2? libere . 

54 Non is a conjecture. The MS. seems to read si, which is inept. 

55 Phil. 2:7. 

s 6 Aliqua and euenirent are doubtful. The scribe seems to have written euenire . 
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per hoc solutum est quod dicebas de utero uirginali et quod super 
aquas siccis pedibus ambulauit. Ad auctoritatem Ylarii introductam 

sic respondeo : quomodo introducis testem Ylarium cui non credis ? 
Sed ut tibi satisfiat dicimus quod Ylarius non intellexit de effectu sed 
de causa. Unde sic est disponenda auctoritas : In Christo non fuit dolor 
neque passio .i. in Christo non fuit causa passionis neque doloris. quia 
in se non habuit peccatum. quod est causa doloris. quod ipse passus 
sit audi Iacobum. 57 xpc passus est pro nobis, uobis relinquens exem- 
plum ut se. u. e. Item apostolus, si compatimur et conregnabimus. 5 ® 
Ue! possumus dicere quod in hac parte non bene dixit, unde Claudia- 
nus in libro de anima: Dicimus Ylarium pictauiensem inter nobilis- 
sima suarum disputationum genera in hoc uno errasse cum dixit, xpm 
non dolorem neque passionem sustinuisse. 

Catholicus. 

Ad auctoritatem apostcli qua uolebas probare quod non habuerit uerum 
corpus sed umbram. sic respondimus dicentes quod ista coniunctio. ut. 
quandoque est nota improprietaiis. quandoque similitudinis. quandoque 
expressiua unitatis. Sic hie. et in euangelio. Ut putabatur filius Iosep. 

Similiter habet coniunctio.Ut exprim’t ueritatem in hac auctori- 

tate. et erit sensus habitu inuentus ut homo .i. in habitu humanitatis 
verso 7X * * nuent:us est uerus bomo. Ad hoc quod dicebas quod neque bibit neque 
col. x. comedit neque passus est. Secundo monebaris quia ut tibi uidetur 
non decet deum ad secreta naturae accedere. Sed nos dicimus quod 
ipse bibit cbmedit et ad secreta naturae accessit. et ipse tanquam bonus 
physicus dixit: Omne quod intrat in os per secessum emittitur. 59 
Item 60 dicam cum Iero. Malo esse agrestis catholicus quam curialis 
hereticus. 

Catholicus. 

(The Catholic adduces texts of N. T. to prove that J. C. was born with real 
flesh, that he slept, ate; then as follows :) 

Item quod Christus ueram camem assumpsit rationabiliter potest pro- 
bari in eo quod apparuit in humana natura in eo redemit humanam 
naturam. Sed redemptio fuit uera. ergo et apparitio. logo ueram 
assumpsit camem. praeterea sicut per uerum hominem facta est huius 
generis deperditio. sic oportuit ut per uerum hominem eiusdem fieret 
redemptio. quod non potuit fieri per purum hominem. quia si purus 
homo fuisset. labe originalis peccati infectus fuisset. et ideo diuinita- 
tem sibi adiunxit ut a labe peccati originalis purificaretur. praeterea 
sicut animam assumpsit, ita et corpus, quia utrumque susceptibile. 
Et quod animam assumpsit bene probatur per id quod dicitur in 
euangelio. potestatem habeo animam ponere et iterum earn 

57 1 Pet. 2:21. . . . ut sequamini uestigia eius. * 9 Matt 15 :17. 

58 2 Tim. 2:12. Vulg.: si sustinebimus, etc. 60 Apud MS. sic t. 
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suscipere. 6x Item in euangelio. tristis est anima mea. 6 ® Item 
inclinato capite emisit spm. 63 Item si ueram non assumpsit carnem 
non ratione 64 resurrexit. et sic omnia sunt fantastica et non uera. 
Unde apostolus ad hebros: si Christus non resurrexit nec nos resur- 
gemus. 6 * 

Catholicus. 

Item adhuc potest probari quod filius dei ueram carnem assumpsit et 
comedit et bibit. legiture in matheo: Uenit eum Iohannes non mandu- 
verao 71 ’ cans ne< l ue bibens. 66 et dicunt demonium habet. Uenit filius hominis et 
«oi. *. manducans et bibens .... (other texts from N. T. are cited to prove 
that J. C. really ate) .... 

Hereticus nititur adnichillare resurrectionem generalem. 

Sicut conantur heretici extinguere incarnationem ihu christi. sic 
conantur adnichillare resurrectionem generalem. dicentes quod caro 
ista non resurget. Et quod hoc sit uerum introducunt ad probandum 
.iiii. testimonia. dicentes. legit ad cor. prima .c. penultimo : hoc autem 
dico. fratres: quia caro et sanguis regnum dei possidere non possunt: 
neque corruptio incorruptelam. 67 possidebit. sic ergo relinquitur quod 
caro ista non resurget. ergo nichil est resurrectio tua. Item legitur in 
apocalypsi quod Iohannes dixit. Ecce noua facio omnia.* 8 Si noua 
faciet. ergo ista uetusta caro tracta ab adam non resurget. Ergo non 
erit resurrectio. Item dominus dixit in euangelio. celum et terra 
transibunt. uerba autem mea non transient. 6 ® si quod solidius est et fir- 
mius transibit. multo fortius quod minus solidum. Sed solidius et 
firmius est celum et terra quam caro nostra, et ilia transibunt. ergo et 
caro nostra transibit. ergo non resurget. Item adhuc ipse dominus 
hoc articulum eliminat cum saduceis satisfaciens dixit: In resurrec- 
tione enim neque nubent neque nubentur: sed erunt sicut angeli incelo. 7 ® 
Nota quod dicit sicut angeli quia caro ista non resurget. sed erunt spi- 
rituales. ergo corpus non resurget. ergo nichil est resurrectio. 

Hereticus. 

Sicut nituntur auctoritatibus hoc articulum criminare sic et rationibus. 
introducentes quadruplicem rationem. Scilicet appetitus camis. 
Incinerationis. 71 Desitionis. Similitudinis. Ratione appetitus carnis 
sic : Caro naturaliter appetit malum, quomodo ergo dominus glorifica- 
ret carnem quae semper appetit malum ? At si dicat, impossibile est. 
Ratione incinerationis. corpus nostrum incinerabitur. et quod incine- 
ratur per infinitas partes diuiditur. quomodo ergo reintegrabitur ? Sic 
ergo non resurget. Ratione desitionis sic. corpus istud desinet esse 
6 ‘ John 10 : l8. 65 Cf. I Cor. 15 :14 ff. ®Apoc. 21:5. 

*• Mat. 26:38. 66 Matt. II: 18. **Matt. 24:35. 

*3 John 19 :30. 67 1 Cor. 15 : SO. 70 Matt. 22 : 30. 

64 Art compendium apud MS. = realitate ? 71 MS. incinationis (sic). 
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.i. est et non erit. Sic ergo corpus istud nunquam resurget. Similiter 
sicut corpus desinit esse, sic et eius proprietas. S. corporeitas quae si 
desinit esse nunquam ulterius erit. Item albedo id est huic corpori 
quod postea desinet esse album, uerum eras 78 incipiet albere. dices tu 
quod habet sit eadem cum priori ? nunquam eadem erit numero. Item 
ratione similitudinis. Apostolus uolens probare corporum resurrec- 
tionem dicit. Insipiens tu quod seminas non uiuificatur nisi moriatur . 75 
et quod seminas non corpus, sed quod futurum est seminas. Sed 
nudum granum. sic ergo non istud corpus resurget sed spirituale. 

Respondet Catholicus. 

Folio 7a, 

recto* (The reply throws no further light on the Manichean’s view.) 

col. z. 

Hereticus. 


Preter. insaniam precedentium hereticorum. Sunt adhuc quidam qui 
dicunt non solum corpus perire. sed etiam animam cum corpore. et 
ad suum errorem confirmandum introducunt auctoritates Sanctorum 
patrum et suas rationes. et primo auctoritatem Salomonis dicentis: 
Quod idem est interitus hominis et bestiarum et aequa est conditio 
utriusque. Si hoc est uerum ergo sicut spiritus bestiae desinet esse cum 
corpore. sic et spiritus hominis desinit esse cum corpore. 74 ergo nec 
sps nec corpus resurget. Item Moyses dicit quod anima est in 
sanguine, et etiam uestri naturales 73 dicunt sanguinem sedem esse 
animae .i. uidentur uelle quod existentia sanguinis, sit existentia 
animae. Ergo deficiente sanguine deficit et anima. hoc idem uidetur 
uelle auctoritas prophetae dicentis: Sps est uadens et non rediens. 76 
i. sps est uadens ad mortem et non rediens ad uitam. Sic ergo sps 
cum ipsa carne desinit esse. 

Hereticus . 

Sicut nituntur heretici probare auctoritatibus animam desinere cum 
corpore. sic et rationibus. et primo quadam subtili ratione dicentes. 
Sps enim hominis aut est corporeus aut incorporeus. Si incorporeus 
sicut bene probamus. quero rationem quare sps bruti animalis desinit 
esse cum corpore et non sps hominis. et similiter quero quare uis 
incorporea quae est in spu bruti animalis non conseruat ipsum spiritum 
in esse cum corpore. sicut uis incorporea quae est in spu hominis con¬ 
seruat ipsum in esse. Quod autem sit incorporeus sic probatur: hoc 
genus substantia diuiditur in corporeum et incorporeum. quia secun¬ 
dum dialeticum. Substantia alia est corporea alia incorporea. et haec 
differentia corporea iuncta huic generi substantia facit aliud genus 


79 Should we not read : quod hodie desinet e. album , iterum eras ? 
73 1 Cor. 15:36, 37 * 

74 Eccles. 3:19. Vulgate : unus int. est hominis et iumentorum . 
re MS. nri Hales . 76 Ps. 77 :39. 
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subaltemum .s. corpus, differentia nostra incorporea iuncta huic 
generi substantia facit aliud genus subaltemum .s. sps. sub quo con- 
tinetur spiritus bruti. uel non est sps quod falsum est. ergo sps bruti 
est incorporeus. ergo a simili : sicut perit sps bruti animalis cum cor- 
pore. ita et rationalis. uel neuter. 

Hereticus. 

Sicut probauit quod spiritus bruti animalis sit incorporeus. ita uult 
probare quod sit sps dicens: Sps bruti animalis habet in se quasdam 
potentias sul 77 uires quas habet sps rationalis. quia habet potentiam 
sentiendi ista sensibilia. et potentiam ymaginandi inuisibilia. Sic 
ergo- sps bruti rationalis sicut hominis. Item 78 dicit bcetius: Spiri- 
tuum alius est rationalis. alius irrationalis. Irrationalem appellat 
spm bruti animalis. ergo sps bruti animalis est species, et quaelibet 
species predicatur de genere. Sic ergo sps bruti animalis est sps. 
Item probat alia ratione quod sps desinat esse cum corpore. Sicut post 
mortem bruti animalis nulla relinquuntur uestigia sps in bruto animali. 
ita post mortem hominis nulla relinquuntur uestigia animae. ergo simul 
desinit esse cum corpore. uel reddant rationem quare 79 non. 

Respondet Catholicus. 

(The Catholic argues at great length, both on philosophical grounds and from 
the Bible, that man’s soul is — what an animal’s is not — immortal and incor¬ 
ruptible. He takes up the double ground of its being incorporeal and the 
mainspring of human action.) 

Folio 7«, .... Sic ergo patet quod resurrectio generalis. et haec sufficiant de 

col. a. resurrectione et animarum incorporeitate. 

Hereticus. 

Predictis erroribus adiciunt alium errorem dicentes quod non est ues- 
cendum carnibus. et quod hoc sit uerum probare nituntur. auctoritate. 
rationibus et exemplis: primo auctoritate ilia qua legitur in genesi 
quod dominus maledixit omnibus animalibus de terra uiuentibus. Si 
maledixit. ergo sunt immunda. et immundis non est utendum. ergo 
carnibus non est uescendum. propter earum immunditiam. Preterea 
ratione deductionis. quia sommario modo deducuntur in quo altenditur 
luxuria. Ergo ibi est luxuria 80 immunditia. Sic ergo non eis est 
utendum. Item ratione incitationis. quia plus prouocant ad luxuriam 
quam aliqui cibi. ergo non est eis uescendum. Item exemplo christi 
magistri tui qui nunquam commedit. et omnis eius actio tua est 
instructio. Ergo nec tu debes suo exemplo comedere. Preterea 
Paulusdicit: Non comedam carnem in eternum. 81 Item sancti patres. 
hermite et cenobite. abstinent a carnibus. non nisi propter earum 

*7 So MS. Summi is not good sense. 79 MS. qr. 81 1 Cor. 8:13. 

7 % Apud MS. compendium hoc: ?. *°prima manus uult delete luxuria. 
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immunditiam. Ergo non est eis uescendum. et sic restat quod non 
potest quis uesci camibus sine criminali peccato. 

Catholicus. 

Ad predicta respondendum est per ordinem .... Si ideo abstinen- 
dum est a camibus quia maledixit terrae, multo fortius abstinendum est 
a fructibus et aliis cibariis quae de terra oriuntur. Ad rationem deduc¬ 
tion^. dicimus quod uerum est quod ducuntur per pruritum. non 
idcirco sunt immunda. quia licet sit ibi pruritus, non tamen est ibi 
culpa, sed pena est eis. nec sunt immundae quo ad esum et quo ad 
dominum. Ad id quod dicitis quod ratione incitationis abstinendum 
est. dicimus quod pari ratione abstinendum est a ciceribus. et fabis 
quae quandoque multo fortius prouocant ad libidinem. Ad id quod 
dicitis quod sancti patres abstinent ratione incitationis: concedimus 
quod uerum est. Ad id quod dicitis quod Christus nunquam comedit 
cames. dicimus quod non inuenitur quod ipse comederit nisi semel. 
quando comedit agnum cum discipulis. legitur enim in euangelio quod 
discipuli interrogauerunt ipsum. ubi uis paremus tibi pasca ? Et per 
pasca intellegitur agnus pascalis. quern cum discipulis comedit cum 
latucis agrestibus. et licet non inueniatur scriptum quod ihs comederit 
cames. non ideo dicendum quod non comederit. quia testante 
Iohanne: multa fecit ihs quae non sunt scripta in libro hoc. Ad id quod 
Paulus dixit: Non com. c. in e. dicimus quod non recte intelligitis. 
quia ibi apostolus intellexit de cibo unde frater scandalizaretur .... 

Catholicus. 

Contra predictam heresim probandum est quod sit uescendum carni- 
bus auctoritate et ratione. Et probatum est superius quod deus creauit 
uisibilia et inuisibilia. Sed de is nichil creauit immundum. Sic ergo 
cames non sunt immundae. ergo immunditia non est in eis per quam a 
carnibus sit abstinendum. Preterea ratione sic : Si ea ratione abstinen¬ 
dum est a carnibus quia incitant libidinem. multo fortius abstinendum 
est ab ouis. quae fortius prouocant libidinem ut tradunt naturales. et a 
piscibus. quia quidam pisces ualde prouocant. et a leguminibus. Item 
probatur auctoritatibus in actibus apostolorum legitur quod Petro 
apparuerunt in linteo repentia terrae .... Item apostoli ad Timo- 
theum ubi hereticos uitare qui cauterizatam habent conscientiam suam 
prohibentes nubere abstinere a camibus quo deus creavit. 89 
F0I. 73 , Adhuc potest probari contra dictum hereticum quod camibus est 
col. x’. uescendum auctoritatibus domini et apostoli. Dominus enim uolens 
mittere suos discipulos ad predicandum dixit eis: in quamcunque 
domum intraueritis 83 sedete et manete cum eis edentes et bibentes 
quae apud illos sunt. Tunc dominus nichil excepit. Et sic nos suo 
exemplo nichil excipere debemus. Sic ergo carnes non sunt excipiendse. 

* 1 Tim. 4 : 2. Vulgate reads: a cibis quos Deus. 93 Matt. 10 : 11. 
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Preterea ipse qui bene nouit utramque naturam® 4 dicit: Omnequod in 
os intrat non coinquinat hominem. sed quae procedunt de corde. 85 sed 
carnes intrant in os et per os in uentrem. ergo cames non coinquinant 
homines, ergo eis est utendum. Item dicit apostolus: omne quod in 
macello uemt manducate nichil interrogantes. propter conscientiam 84 
astantium. Sed in macello non uenit nisi caro et piscis. Ergo carnes 
sunt comedendae. Si obiciat de cornibus uel corio dicendum est quod 
non est intelligendum nisi de his quae humano usui deputantur. Item 
apostolus, omnis creatura dei bona est et nichil reiciendum est quod 
cum gratiarum actione percipitur. Sanctificatur enim per'uerbum et 
orationem. 87 Item apostolus: omnia munda mundis. coinquinatisautem 
et infidelibus nichil est mundum. 88 ergo carnes non sunt immundae 
fidelibus. Sed ipsi obiciunt illud quod dicit apostolus : bonum est non 
comedere carnem® 5 et non bibere uinum. Dicimus quod non praecipit 
sed consilium dat. et in hoc casu uitandi scandalum. et quod ita sit per 
litteram sequentem perpendi potest ubi dicit: neque frater tuus offen- 
ditur aut scandalizatur. De hac materia haec sufficiant. 

Her. nititur probare quod non potest aliquis iurare sine mortali peccato. 
Praeter predictas uesanias adhuc addiciunt aliam. dicentes quod non 
potest aliquis iurare sine criminali peccato. In hac autem parte ualde 
sunt egeni et pauperes. quia paucas inueniunt auctoritates pro eis 
facientes. Primo uero introducunt auctoritates domini. Sit sermo 
noster ee fin. 90 ac si dicat de re quae est dicas e. De re quae non est 
dicas non. Ecce magister ille qui dixit: discite a me quia mitis sum 
et humilis corde. inuitat nos ad simplicem locutionem praecipiendo. 
ergo si quis ultra procedit constituitur transgressor mandati. ergo qui- 
cunque iurat peccat mortaliter. et sic nullo modo iurare debet aliquis. 
praeterea ibidem dicit : Nolite iurare omnino. 91 nichil expressius. 
Sic ergo non debemus iurare. Et ne aliquis diceret quod si non licet 
per creatorem tamen per creaturam. addit neque per celum quia, 
thronus dei est. neque per terram quia scabellum pedum eius est 
neque per hierusalem quia ciuitas regis magni est. Sic ergo nec per 
creatorem nec per creaturam possumus iurare sine peccato mortali. 
Ergo numquam debemus iurare. 

Cat ho lieu s. 

Ad precedentia respondendum est hereticis. Dicimus quod iurare non 
est bonum nec est malum per se. Sed est quiddam indifferens. Huic 
autem indifferenti esse bonum uel malum, est accidens. ubi gratia. 98 
Iuratio siue iuramentum est malum accidentibus. Sed si aliquis iurat 

nat in mg. 87 I Tim. 4:4. 90 Matt. 5 : 37. 

85 Matt. 15:20. 88 Tit. 7:15. 91 Ibid.) vs. 34. 

86 I Cor 10 125. 89 Rom. 14:21. 98 MS . gra. 
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sine necessitate et falsum. et sic istius duobus accidentibus iuratio fit 
mala. Sed bona fit iuratio tribus accidentibus. ut si aliquis iuraret 
pro asserenda innocentia alicuius mot charitatis et ad pads fedra con- 
seruandi similiter mo? charitatis. et ad confirmandum hominibus 
incredulis quod eis utile est ad uitam eternam. 

(There follows a long disquisition in which Augustine is quoted on the several 
circumstances which render swearing right or wrong.) 

Foho 73, Uidimus superius quot modis fit periurium et quibus de causis iura- 
-col. a. mentum fit illicitum. Nunc uidendum est quibus auctoritatibus sit 
probandum quod iuramentum sit faciendum. Dicit apostolus ad 
hebreos. homines enim per maiorem suum iurant. et omnis controver¬ 
sy eorum finis ad confirmationem est iuramentum. 93 Si iuramentum 
esset malum, non sic commendasset apostolus. Sed dixisset peruer- 
sum esse. Ergo auctoritate apostoli licitum est iurare in necessariis. 
Preterea loquimur de aliquo detento crimine. necesse est ut purgetur. 
quia non creditur uerbo eius simplici. Sic ergo purgabitur. uel per 
ferrum candens. uel aquam frigidam. uel iuramentum. Sed duo pre¬ 
cedents iudicia inhibita sunt ab ecclesia. nichil ergo restat nisi quod 
purgetur per iuramentum. Item dicit apostolus ad hebreos. quod 
faciens promissiones habrahae quoniam neminem habuit maiorem se 
Folio 73, p er quem iuraret. iurauit per sanctuarium dicens. 94 Nisi benedicens 
-col. i! benedicam te. et multiplicans multiplicabo te .... Sic ergo auctori¬ 
tate domini licitum est nobis iurare. 

Catholicus. 

Adhuc potest probari quod licet iurare in necessariis auctoritatibus. 
Dicit apostolus ad hebreos. Uolens deus ostendere pollicitationes. 

(Other testimonia follow from Isaiah, Psalms, Apocalypse, and Paul; then 
this new rubric:) 

Utrumque aliquis possit iurare per creaturam. 

Sic praeter predicta queritur utrum aliquis possit iurare per creaturam. 
sine conscientiae lesione. quod autem non liceat probatur triplici tes- 
timonio. S. domini. legis. et cuiusdam consilii arrhaginensis. 95 Dicit 

enim dominus. Noli iurare omnino etc.habet generaliter 

domini prohibitio. non prohibet enim peccatum. ergo peccatum est 
iurare per creaturam. Sic ergo qui per creaturam iurat mortaliter 
peccat. Item in lege dicitur reddes iuramentum domino deo tuo. 
« . . . Item in concilio cartaginensi. Si uideris clericum iurare 
per creaturam, obiurgandum et excommunicandum. Sed nullus 

*3Heb. 6: l6. 

94 Heb. 6: 13, 14. For sanctuarium of MS. the Vulgate has semet ipsum. 

Below the MS. has benedicat, which I correct to benedicam. 

*5 So the MS. Below cartaginensis. 
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excommunicatur nisi per mortale peccatum. ergo non debemus iurare 
per creaturam. Quod autem liceat iurare per creaturam potest pro- 
bari auctoritate apostoli dicentis ad cor. per gloriam iuraui. 96 gloria 
corinthiorum est creatura. ergo exemplo apostoli qui iurauit per glo¬ 
riam corinthiorum. possumus iurare per creaturam. Item Iosep. 
per salutem pharaonis. nunquid sic et possumus nos possumus. 97 
iurare per creaturam. Praeterea ecclesia mater nostra hanc consue- 
tudinem affirmat. quia precipit iurare per sancta euangelia. per reli- 
quias sanctorum, et per crucem domini. Sic ergo iurare per creaturam 
non est peccatum. 

Ad predicta respondeo quod nullum peccatum est iurare per creatu¬ 
ram si necessitas intercedit. sicut iurauit apostolus per gloriam .... 
testante Augusto qui dicit. qui iurat per creaturam iurat per creatorem. 

Post predicta queritur utrum aliquis obligetur per simplex iuramentum. 
Sicut per sollempne .... 

(Further argument, in course of which Johannes Grisostomus (sic) is cited.) 

vcreo 73 ’ • • • • quod dicendum quod alia fuit forma iurandi in ueteri testa- 
col. a, mento et alia in primitiua ecclessia. et alia modo. sicut supradictum 
est. Ad hoc signum exprimitur aoo. 

Hie hereticus nititur probare quod remissiottes qua fuerunt ab cpiscopis 
uel presbyteris uel ab aliquibus sacerdotibus nichil ualent. 

Praeter predictas insanias adhuc nituntur heretici seminare zizanias in 
agro domini uolentes extinguere granum ueritatis et indulgentiae .i 
dicentes quod remissiones istas quae hunt ab episcopis uel presbyteris 
uel aliquibus sacerdotibus nulli momenti uel ualoris sunt, et quod hoc sit 
uerum intendunt quibusdam suis rationibus probare. Ponatur quod 
aliquis episcopus faciat remissionem in consecratione alicuius ecclesiae 
unius anni. et alius episcopus in alia ecclesia similiter, et tertius in 
alia ecclesia similiter faciat remissionem unius anni sub hac forma: 
quicunque huic ecclesiae de suo obtulerit consequetur suorum pecca- 
torum remissionem de quibus confessus fuerit unius anni. Et aliquis 
peccator sit cui iniunctam fuerit peccatorum suorum penitentiam trium 
annorum. Unde accedet iste peccator ad ecclesiam ubi fuerit facta 
indulgentia. et offert in utraque unum obulum uel unum ouum. et sic 
pro tribus obulis uel tribus ouis consequitur iste suorum peccatorum 
remissionem. et sic patet quod nullius ualoris sit uel momenti, cum 
pro tarn uili re consequatur. Uel sic. Aliquis episcopus facit remis¬ 
sionem .vii. partis pro aliquo ponte uel ospitali. sub hac forma : Qui¬ 
cunque obtulerit de suo huic loco consequetur suorum peccatorum 
remissionem .vii. partis. Sed si sint duo homines, quorum uni 

96 The reference is obscure. 97 The first possumus should be omitted. 
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iniuncta sit penitentia .vii. dierum et alteri .vii. annorum, et ambo 
uadant ad locum, et tantum offerat unus quantum alter. Sic ergo 
quantum accipit unus, tantum accipit alter. Sed unus accipit tantum 
indulgentiam unius diei. et alter indulgentiam unius anni. ergo nul- 
lius ualoris est ecclesie indulgentia. uel nimis stricte agit cum isto uel 
nimis laxe cum illo. et sic bene sequitur quod nullius sit ualoris uel 
momenti. 

Hereticus. 

Adhuc probare nituntur heretici quod indulgentia episcopalis siue 
papalis nullius ualoris sit quadruplici inconuenientia. Ponatur quod 
aliquis pauper qui non habeat nisi unicum denarium uadat ad remissi- 
onem factam ab episcopo, et offerat denarium. et aliquis diues qui 
habeat mille marcas offerat alium denarium. isti pariter offerunt. ergo 
pariter accipient. sed pauper obtulit quicquid habuit. et diues non 
obtulit millesimum millesimae partis, numquid tantum accipiet diues 

quantum pauper ? quod absurdum est dicere. 

(The heretic advances two other objections similar in character, and then the 
Catholic replies.) 

Respondet Catholicus. 

Probauerat superius hereticus quod indulgentia facta ab episcopo uel 
papa nullius ualoris est ratione absurditatis. quia absurdum est dicere 
quod pro modica pecunia relaxetur maxima culpa. Ad quod dicendum 
quod aut datur habenti karitatem. aut non habenti. Si non habenti, 
dicimus quod nichil ualet ad suorum peccatorum remissionem. Si 
habenti. et karitas dictet in conscientia sua quod bene adimplebit 
penitentiam iniunctam. et si solum iniunctam. sed etiam grauiorem 
si sibi iniunctum fuisset. dicimus quod si accedat et offerat, non inten- 
tione ut remittatur sibi penitentiam iniunctam sed feruore karitatis, 
quod ualet sibi quoad penam purgatorii, quia relaxatur ei de peniten- 
col. x. tia iniuncta quantum episcopus indulsit si tunc decederet. 

Catholicus. 

quia relaxatur ei de penitentia iniuncta quantum episcopus indulsit si 
tunc decederet. 

Catholicus. 

Item ad id quod dixit superius hereticus de duobus hominibus quorum 
unus accipit indulgentiam unius diei et alter unius anni .... dicimus 
quod falsum est. et hoc probatur per hoc simile. Ecce aliquis dicit. 
Quicunque uult ire ad nemus comitatis dabitur sibi plaustrum pro 
denario. quo audito duo homines uadunt pariter. quorum unus ducit 
boues robustissimos et fortes, alius habet uaccas macillentas. Uter- 
que quantum deferre potest accipit. Sed ille qui habet bonos boues 
defert in triplo quam ille alius. Non tamen sequitur quod sit culpa 
dantis, sed accipientis. Sic ergo probatur quod indulgentia ualet ad 
remissionem peccatorum. 
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Catholicus . 

Item ad id quod dicit quod remittantur .xl. secundum quos debebat 
soluere in .iiii. locis pro .iiii. denariis dicimus quod falsum est. quia 
non est talis intentio remittentis. quia non fuit eius intentio ut remit- 
terentur sed peccata. 

Catholicus. 

Ad id quod dictum est de usurario de piano concedimus quod nichil 
impetrat. quia quod restituere debet non est suum. 

Catholicus. 

Ad id quod dicitur de diuite et paupere dicimus quod tantum impe¬ 
trat diues quantum pauper, quia deus non attendit quantum sed ex 
quanto. . . . 

Catholicus. 

Posita solutione illorum qui dicunt quod ualent quantum ad penam 
purgatorii consequentur uidendum est quid alii sentiunt. Sunt enim 
quidam qui dicunt quod ualet etiam ad pcenae presentis remissionem, 
si fiat sub hac forma: Quicunque obtulerit buic ponti de suo proprio 
secundum suam facultatem, remittetur ei. aliter non ualet quod iam 
cessauit ab aula. 

Alii dicunt quod quocunque modo fiat, tamen ualet ad remissionem 
pcenae presentis et purgatorii. Sed non ualet nisi infirmis et impoten- 
tibus penitentiam adimplere. Quod autem ualeat probatur multiplici 
auctoritate. 

Primo auctoritate ecclesiae .... 

Secundo auctoritate Gregorii. qui adinuenit remissiones in stationibus 
suis. 

Tertio auctoritate pontificum. qui adhuc faciunt remissiones, et hoc 
modo. Anglicis trium annorum. Gallis duorum. Ytalicis unius. 

Quinto auctoritate ecclesiae quae tanquam imperatrix adinuenit indul¬ 
gences et auget et diminuit. quia sicut imperator leges auget et 
diminuit. sic ecclesia indulgentias. Auctoritatibus ergo istis constat 
quod indulgentia facta ab ecclesia uel ecclesiasticis uiris ualet ad pec- 
catorum remissionem. 

Post predicta notandum quod .vii. de causis imponitur penitentia .... 
(the seven causes are then enumerated) .... 

Hereticus. 

Post predicta dicit hereticus quod orationes et suffragia sacerdotis 
existentis in mortali peccato non prosunt illis pro quibus hunt sed 
obsunt. ad hoc probandum mouentur ratione et auctoritatibus: primo 
™o 74 , sic ; Ecce aliquis sacerdos existens in mortali peccato non potest sibi 
col. a. prodesse in orationibus suis. quomodo ergo proderit defunctis pro qui¬ 
bus facit ? Ac si dicat, nunquam proderit. Preterea oratio existentis 
in mortali peccato uertitur ei non in suffragium sed in perniciem. 
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multo fortius aliis. Sic ergo oratio existentis in mortali est execrabilis 
non impetrabilis. Auctoritatibus sic legitur in decreto: Quod si is qui 
displicet mittatur ad intercedendum irati animam ad deteriora prouo- 
cat. Si ad deteriora prouocat, ergo oratio non est facienda ab exis- 
tenti in mortali. Et huic auctoritati consonat psalmista dicens 
Iniquitatem si aspexi in corde meo non exaudiet me dominus. 98 Sed 
existens in mortali aspicit iniquitatem in corde suo. ergo non exaudie- 
tur a domino. Et alibi. Qui indeuotus erit" iudicium sibi postulat. 
Si iudicium, ergo non prodest sed obest. Item psalm: oratio eius fiet 
in peccatum.* 00 Item dicit dominus peccatori: Quare tu enarras ius- 
ticiam meam et asu. te. m. per hos .t.? 101 dicit ibi glossa per os tuum 
pollutum. Sic ergo quod oratio siue suffragium existentis in mortali 
non prosunt sed obsunt. ergo sacerdotes existentes in mortali peccato 
non debent orare pro mortuis, quia non exaudiuntur. 

Hereticus. 

Item adhuc fortius et subtilius uidetur hereticus probare. quod suffra- 
gia siue orationes existentium in mortali non prosunt sed obsunt. 
Ecce aliquis sacerdos in mortali existens orat. Actio huius sacerdotis 
uertitur in perniciem. quia mortaliter peccat. Sicsic celebrando. et 
quod ita sit audi apostolum dicentem: Qui enim manducat et bibit 
indigne. iudicium sibi manducat et bibit 102 .i. ad iudicium pense etemae. 
quia culpa precis sit. sed tu dicis quod oratio eius siue suffragia 
ualent ad uitam eternam. et absolutionem defunctorum. ergo eadera 
oratio est acceptabilis et non acceptabilis. quod est impossibile. 
Item dicit decretum. Nemo illius sacerdotis missam audiat quem 
sciat concubinam habere indubitanter. ergo missae talium nullius sunt 
ualoris. Item dicit quidam sanctus quod qui est in mortali non 
debet orare nec sacrificare nec predicare, omnibus his premissis pro- 
batur quod oratio sacrificium et suffragia malorum sacerdotum nullius 
ualoris sunt. 

Respondit Catholicus. 

.... Unde dicendum est cum summa quod oratio ualet non quantum 
ad actionem orantis. sed quantum ad uim et efficaciam ecclessiae 
instituentis. 

Catholicus. 

Ad id quod dicunt heretici: qui indeuotus orat iudicium sibi postulat, 
dicimus quod deuotio duplex est. est enim deuotio naturalis et gra- 
tuita. 

Catholicus. 

Ad id quod dicunt: quare tu euarras. iu. m. dicimus quod intelligent 
dum est de illo qui est in notorio peccato et nullum habet colorem 
98 Ps. 65:14. 

"MS. erat. The citation is not from the Vulgate. 

100 Ps. 108:6. *° x Ps. 49 :16. X0B I Cor. 11:29. 
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excusandi conuictus est et confessus in iure et talis peccat in deum .1. 
contra deum. 

.... Secus est de heretico. quia si hereticus orat siue celebrat, mor- 
taliter peccat et nichil ualet oratio sua. quia precisus est ab ecclesia. 
et ideo quia non orat in persona ecclesiae nichil prodest eius oratio. . . . 
(More reasoning follows of same character; then :) 

Hereticus. 

>° 74i Praeter predictum adhuc obuiant heretici quibusdam articulis ecclesiae 
1! et primo illo articulo qui est ianua nostrae fidei .s. baptismo. dicentes 
baptismum paruulis non prodesse. Sed inter se diuersimodo sentiunt. 
Quia quidam dicunt quod paruuli nullum habent peccatum et ideo non 
prodest eis. 

Alii dicunt quod habent originale. sed nichil ualet eis quia non 
habent fidem. testante domino : qui crediderit et baptizatus fuerit etc. 
Unde non ualet eis qui non credunt nec credere possunt. 

Pan .... (illegible) .... ad hoc probandum assumunt disputatio- 
nem Iuliani contra Augustinum super hoc articulo. Dicit Iulianus: 
Iste puer si contraxerit maculam, non nisi a creatore aut a parentibus 
aut a seipso. A creatore non, quia ipse nichil creat immundum. A 
parentibus non, quia ponatur quod ambo parentes sint in charitate cum 
ad generationem conueniunt et sic ab eis nulla procedet macula. A 
seipso non, quia nullum peccatum fecit. Quero igitur per quas rimu- 
las peccatum in hunc puerum intrauit. Si nulla alia omnino inuenitur, 
ergo frustra puer baptizatur. Item penes uelle et penes nolle est 
omne uitium. 103 Sed in isto puero non est uelle gratiae neque nolle 
uitii. ergo nec est bonus neque malus. Si non est malus ad quid 
ergo baptizatur ? 

Hereticus. 

Item ubi est necessitas ibi non est libertas. Sed in huius pueri con- 
ceptione fuit necessitas concupiscentia parentum. ergo non fuit ibi 
libertas. et si non libertas. ergo non peccatum. cum peccatum pro- 
uenire habeat ex libero arbitrio. Si ergo baptizatur, de superfluo est et 
nichil ei prodest. 

Hereticus. 

Item quod baptismus non ualeat adhuc dicit Iulianus. Si anima con- 
cepti x ° 4 pueri habet immunditiam, aut habet a creatore aut a 
seipsa aut aliunde. A creatore non. quia quicquid creat .... (illegi¬ 
ble) .... creat. A seipsa non. quia de purissima materia est creata. 
Aliunde non, nisi ex coniunctione carnis. Si ex coniunctione carnis. 
ergo immunditia carnis est sibi poena, ergo poena alterius punitur. 
quod est inconueniens, quod aliquis alterius poena puniatur. Item 

”3 Perhaps meritum. The MS. is barely legible. 

104 Concepti is a conjecture; only ti can be read. 
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si habet immunditiam. Aut contraxit a creatore. aut a parentibus. 
aut corpore. a creatore non. a parentibus non. quia cum anima infun- 
detur .xlvi. die, nichil tunc parentes operantur circa hunc fetum. et dc 
quod tunc decessit alter parentum. A corpore non. quia illud corpus 
non est rationale, nec susceptibile contrariorum, uitii. S. et uirtutis. 
Sic ergo si baptizatur, nichil potest prodesse. 

Respond*t Catholicus. 

(The Catholic in his answer cites Augustine, and proves from the Bible the 
existence of original sin in infants.) 

Hereticus . 

Posita sententia illorum qui dicunt quod originale non contrahitur a 
puero et reprobata. Consequenter ponenda est illorum qui dicunt 
quod contrahitur sed non deletur per baptismum. Et hoc intendunt 
probare subiectis testimoniis. 

Et primo auctoritate domini dicentes: Qui crediderit et baptizatus 
fuerit saluus erit. Et qui non crediderit condemnabitur. 10 * Per hoc 
uidetur innui quod fides sine baptismo et baptismus sine fide nichil 
ualet. quoniam puer non credit nec credere potest. 

Etsi 106 aliquis gentilis adultus et fatuus baptizaretur nunquam pecca- 
torum remissionem consequeretur ? uidetur quod non. 

Tertio ratione aliorum sacramentorum. quia si alia sacramenta ei 
darentur. nichil conferrent. Sic et istud ultimum. 

Quarto ratione institutionis : quia cum institutum est non baptizabantur 
nisi adulti. nec legitur quod pueri baptizarentur. 

Quinto. exemplo christi: quia non baptizatus est in aetate puerili. sed 
in iuuenili aetate. 

Sexto, ratione ordinis: quia primo fit catechismus. Secundo baptizatur. 
Sic ergo prius debet quis instrui .i. instructionibus. 107 postea baptizari. 
Solutio Catholici. 

(The Catholic answers that Jesus Christ in the text, qui crediderit , etc., was 
only thinking of adults and did not mean to exclude infants. He admits that 
other sacraments are for adults, but denies that this rule extends to baptism, 
which) 

generale est et pro paruulis et pro magnis. 

Catholicus. 

Folio 73, Ad id quod dicis ratione institutionis: quia tunc non baptizabantur 
col. x. nisi adulti. dicimus quod ideo factum est ne simul duo sacramenta 
concurrissent .s. circumcisio et baptismus. quoniam tunc dabatur par¬ 
uulis circumcisio quae ualebat ad peccatorum remissionem. Ad id 
quod dicis quod christus non baptizatus est in aetate puerili sed adulta. 

*°s Mark 16 : l6. 

? Nisi. Text is nearly illegible. 

*"1 Instructionibus is added in margin. 
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dicimus quod ideo fecit ut ostenderet quod nullus ad baptismum acce¬ 
dat, nisi sit discretus. excepto casu necessitatis, ut in paruulis cotidie 
fit. 

(The Catholic in four succeeding chapters justifies infant baptism; then :) 

Hereticus . 

75 , Sicut predicti dicunt quod baptismus non ualet paruulis. ita sunt qui- 
col. a. dam dicentes quod nec adultis. Et hoc intendunt probare quadam 
inductione et auctoritate et rationibus. Primo sic : Iste adultus cum 
baptizatur, aut penitet, aut non penitet. ergo non contritus si non con- 
teritur. Ergo nichil impetrat per baptismum. ergo baptismus nichil 
ualet. Si penitet ergo conteritur. Si conteritur ergo impetrat et uir- 
tus confertur. Sic ergo per contritionem et non per baptismum impe¬ 
trat. ergo non est baptizandus. Sic ergo sacramentum baptismi non 
est tenendum. Item apostolus dicit: neque qui baptizat neque qui 
rigat est aliquid. 108 Sed qui plantat est predicator, et qui rigat est 
baptizator. Si igitur neque predicator neque baptizator aliquid impe¬ 
trat, ergo baptismus est cassandus. Item si per hoc sacramentum 
remittitur originale ut tu dicis, cur ergo dominus. cum tanta pietate 
sit. non instituit hoc sacramentum a principio mundi, ut peccatores 
qui precesserunt per huius sacramenti perceptionem saluarentur? 
Sed constat quod per hoc sacramentum nulla fit remissio. ergo non 
est tenendum. Item cum aliquis baptizatur. corpus extrinsecus 
lauatur. quomodo ergo per corporis extrinseci contactum ad elemen- 
tum. mundatur anima intrinseca et inuisibilis per uisibile ? die ratio- 
nem. Sed non est inueniri. ergo hoc sacramentum non est tenendum, 
immo sepeliendum. 

Respondet Catholicus . 

Ad predicta per ordinem singulis respondendum est. Et primo ad id 
quod dicit quod si accedat non contritus, non ei remittitur. De piano 
concedimus hoc. Sed quod dicit: ergo baptismus est euacuandus, 
dicimus quod non sequitur. quoniam licet 109 ... . baptismus propter 
astantem malitiam illius tamen consequetur effectus tamen recedente 
malitia illius consequetur. 110 

Catholicus. 

Ad id quod dicit quod si accedat iustificatus non ei aliquid confertur 
dicimus quod falsum est. 

(The Catholic replies at length to the other objections; then:) 

Hereticus . 

Folio 7s, Ad predicta dicunt heretici quod christus non fuit baptizatus. et hoc 
coi^zl intendunt probare duplici ratione. primo quia ipse non indiguerit. 

108 i Cor. 3 : 7. 

109 Here a word which is illegible. 

110 Omit the second tamen and the last words, illius consequetur. 
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Secundo quia Iohannes peccasset mortaiiter si presumpsisset eum 
baptizare. 

Solutio . 

Ad id quod dicit non indiguit, de piano concedimus. nec hac de causa 
baptizatus est. sed quadruplici ratione baptizatus est. primo ut daret 
uim regenerationem aquis quae prius non habebant. Secundo ut daret 
nobis exemplum baptizandi. Tertio : Ut adimpleret omnem gradum 
humilitatis. quia aliter non poterat se subicere minori. Quarto : Ideo 
baptizatus est baptismo Iohannis, ut ostenderet se immunem ab omni 
peccato. quoniam baptismus Iohannis corpora mundabat et non men- 
tem, ipso testante qui dixit: Ego uos baptizo aqua, post me ueniet 
qui uos baptizabit aqua et spiritu sancto. 

Ad id quod dicunt quod Iohannes mortaiiter peccasset si presumpsisset 
eum baptizare, quia indecens erat quod Creator a creatura baptizaretur. 
dicimus quod Iohannes non praesumpsit. 

(The Catholic then cites the gospel accounts of Christ’s baptism, and con¬ 
cludes :) 

patet ergo quod Christus baptizatus fuit. et eius exemplo et precepto 
immo preceptis, tarn paruulos quam adultos esse baptizandos. 


FINIS . 




CRITICAL AND HISTORICAL NOTES. 


THE MARTYRDOM OF ST. JOHN. 

One of the most startling of recent German discoveries in the 
region of theology has passed almost unnoticed outside the Father- 
land— the fact, brought to light some years ago by Dr. C. de Boor, 1 
that Papias, the Father above all others qualified to throw light on the 
intricate Johannine problem, used words implying that John the son 
of Zebedee did not die in Ephesus at all, but was martyred in Jerusa¬ 
lem : “ Papias in his second book says that John the divine and 

James his brother were slain by the Jews.” 2 

Scientific theologians have, of course, noted Dr. de Boor’s dis¬ 
covery, but, even in Germany, until the publication within the last few 
months of Zahn’s Einleitung in das Neue Testament , Vol. II, no attempt 
has been made either to refute or substantiate the conclusion to which 
it apparently points; and in recent utterances on the Johannine 
problem the new Papias text is not even mentioned. Besides this 
discovery of Dr. de Boor’s, new texts, throwing indirect light on the 
subject, have recently been published by M. Max Bonnet 3 and Dr. 
Corssen. And there are other texts, not noticed since Tubingen days, 
or never noticed at all, which now acquire fresh importance. It is 
under these circumstances that the present review of the situation is 
attempted. 

In the first place, it is generally admitted that de Boor’s whole 
statement of the case does not leave much room for doubt as to textual 
authenticity. Among other things, he notices a reecho of the above- 
quoted passage, which Tubingen research unearthed nearly forty years 
ago, in Georgius Hamartolus, “ ’Ioxxw^s paprvpLov KarrfitwTai ” ( TUbinger 
Quartalschrift , 1862, pp. 466 ff.) — a reecho which, owing to the late¬ 
ness of Georgius Hamartolus, and the existence of a variant reading, 

1 “ Neue Fragmente des Papias, Hegesippus und Pierius in bisher unbekannten 
Excerpten aus der Kirchengeschichte des Philippus Sidetes,” Texte und Untersu- 
chungen , Vol. 2 , pp. 165 - 84 . (Leipzig : J. C. Hinrichs’sche Buchhandlung.) 

* P. 170 : “ Ilair/af iw r£ 6evriptp \6ytp \4y « 6rt *1 u&vvrjs 6 Qeo\6yos koX 'I 
&8e\<f>6s a«JroO inrb *1 ovSalwv 1 

3 Acta apostolorum apocrypha , Partis II, Vol. I, 1898 . 
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was generally discredited; but which proves now to have been genuine 
after all. A loophole, however, is still left for attack by the fact that 
what we have may be taken, not as a direct quotation from Papias, but 
as a reference; and Zahn has now suggested that a reference of Papias 
to the martyrdom of John the Baptist may have been misapplied to the 
apostle. In support of this theory he points to several patristic pas¬ 
sages which might, he thinks, occasion such a blunder ( e . g., “ Joannem 
interimebant Christum demonstrantem,” Pseudo-Cypr . adv.Jud ., 2). The 
possibility of such a blunder, in spite of its grossness, must, of course, 
be admitted; but its probability depends on two premises, which I 
shall try to show to be untenable, viz., that this mention of the apostle’s 
martyrdom is unique, and that the contrary evidence is convincing. 

We now come to a second piece of evidence as to John the apostle’s 
violent death—that given in the Syriac Martyrology, translated by 
W. Wright {Journal of Sacred Literature , 1866). Here we commence 
with the name of Stephen, and then we have, “John and James, the 
apostles, in Jerusalem. Peter and Paul in Rome.” Ewald, the only 
authority, so far as I know, who has noticed and commented on this 
passage (since his days it seems to have been forgotten), was unaware 
of any corroborative evidence; and, regarding the statement as quite 
isolated, he endeavored to explain it away on the hypothesis of the 
list being one of witnesses in the wider sense, not necessarily martyrs. 
But the objections to this view are overwhelming. For, in the first 
place, if mere confessorship were implied, we should expect to find all 
the apostles named, whereas, very remarkably, in view of the “Acta 
Apocrypha” of the second and third centuries, we only find those 
above mentioned. In the second place, there is the emphatic position 
between the proto-martyr and the great Roman martyrs. In the third 
place, there is the descriptive title, “The names of our lords the con¬ 
fessors and victors, and their days on which they gained their crowns,” 
“The names of our lords the confessors who were slain in the East.” 
Thus Ewald’s explanation proves quite inadequate; and, when this is 
realized, the value of the Martyrology becomes very great; for, though 
in its present complete form it may not be earlier than the fourth 
or fifth century, yet it must represent long preexistent Syrian custom 
and tradition. In connection with which may be noted the fact that 
the Ebionite evangelist, probably a Palestinian, places John and James 
at the head of his apostolic list (see Hilgenfeld’s Evangelia extra 
Canonem recepta , pp. 33, 35). And bearing in mind how strongly 
established was the belief in John the apostle’s demise at Ephesus, 
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from the beginning of the third century onward, it seems impossible 
for the notion of his martyrdom at Jerusalem to have crept in at any 
late date. Additional value is given to the Martyrology by the state¬ 
ment of Heracleon (circa 180 A. D.) : “For not all the saved have 
made confession with the voice and so departed, amongst whom were 
Matthew, Philip, Thomas, Levi” (Texts and Studies, Vol. I, 4, p. 102). 
Surely John, too, would have been mentioned as having died a natural 
death, if his name were available. 

We now come to a third piece of evidence—that furnished in the 
New Testament itself. Christ is reported as saying to James and John : 
“Ye shall indeed drink of my cup.” If this expression stood alone, 
as it does in Matthew, one might explain it away in a vague sense; 
but, when we find it supplemented, as it is in Mark, “And ye shall 
indeed be baptized with the baptism that I am baptized with,” bearing 
in mind the special significance of this metaphor in Luke 12:50, it 
seems difficult to avoid the inference that martyrdom in the most real 
sense is pointed to. Would the second evangelist have used such an 
expression unless the martyrdom had already taken place ? Whether 
that be so or not, all the Fathers who refer to the passage acknowledge 
that martyrdom was actually intimated, but one after another they 
endeavor to escape from the difficulty by appealing to the legend that 
either at Ephesus or Rome (so variable was the legend) John was 
thrown into a caldron of boiling oil, and preserved unharmed. And 
this subterfuge is obviously inadequate; for Christ’s words, taken in 
their natural sense, require John to be martyr in fact as well as inten¬ 
tion, and to be baptized with the blood-baptism in the same sense as 
was James. 

Presuming these three pieces of evidence to be valid — if the 
Apocalypse be taken as apostolic — it would seem, then, that John 
fell a victim, returning to Judea from Patmos in the midst of the frenzy 
of 69 A. D. One may notice that the author of the Apocalypse refers 
to his residence at Patmos in the past tense, as though no longer there 
at the moment of writing. As to the apostolic authorship of the 
Apocalypse, however, there exists, of course, considerable doubt. The 
author only reckons himself among “ prophets,” speaking pf the 
apostolic body rather from the outside (Rev. 22:9; 21:14). Illus¬ 
trative of which it may be noticed that in one version of the pseudo- 
Johannine Apocalypse, based in great measure on our canonical 
book, the recipient of the revelation is distinguished from the 
apostle : “ Hear, O John, I shall sit with the twelve apostles and the 
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four-and-twenty elders; and thou thyself shalt be an elder on account 
of thy blameless life” (Tichendorf’s Apocalypses Apocrypha , p. 93). If, 
indeed, in addition to an apostolic origin, we also accept the tradition, 
first found in the Docetic Acta Johannis (ed. Max Bonnet), that the exile 
to Patinos took place in Domitian’s persecution, 95 A. D., then the evi¬ 
dence of the Apocalypse would tell against the idea of actual martyr¬ 
dom. But, as is well known, critics are now generally of opinion that 
the internal evidence points to 69 A. D.; and the value of the Docetic 
tradition, such as it is, is quite neutralized by the fact, which seems to 
have escaped notice, that in other, probably more orthodox, Acta 
Johannis —of much the same date as the Docetic (circa 170 A. D.), and 
best represented at present in the Syriac History of John —the apostle’s 
exile to Patmos is attributed, not to Domitian, but to Nero (W. Wright’s 
Apocryphal Acts, Vol. II, p. 55). The complete vagueness that existed 
as to the date of the exile is further illustrated by a subscription to our 
fourth gospel, that John was in Patmos “under Trajan” (see Alford’s 
Greek Testament, 3d ed., p. 834). In fine, it is only by combining 
the rather questionable idea of apostolic authorship with the exceed¬ 
ingly doubtful idea of later origin that the Apocalypse can be made 
evidentiary against the idea of John the apostle’s martyrdom in Jeru¬ 
salem. 

But, reverting from this digression about the Apocalypse, we have 
thus three distinct and powerful pieces of evidence as to the apostle’s 
martyrdom, viz., the statement of Papias, the ancient tradition of the 
Syrian church, and Mark’s implication written just after the time when 
John’s martyrdom took place, if take place it did; and it must be 
admitted that these authorities, taken together, are sufficiently weighty 
to warrant our tentatively assuming the fact of John’s martyrdom 
circa 70 A. D., and examining the evidence of his later residence at 
Ephesus from that standpoint. It is, of course, with regard to the 
authorship of the fourth gospel that the question is so interesting and 
important. 

To begin with, above-and beyond the three pieces of positive evi¬ 
dence above given, there are admittedly certain grave difficulties in 
the way of the current hypothesis—difficulties surmountable by them¬ 
selves, but which, considered in connection with these three pieces of 
evidence, acquire a cumulative importance. Would Paul’s gloomy 
presentiments as to the Ephesian church (“I know that after my 
departure grievous wolves shall enter in,” Acts 20: 29, 30) have been 
published quite in this form if the publisher knew that John the 
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apostle was in Ephesus? Are the epistles to Timothy, presuming 
them to be in their present shape post-Pauline, compatible with knowl¬ 
edge that John was to arrive soon after Paul's departure ? In these 
two cases our ignorance as to dates leaves any inference precarious, 
but in the following cases we seem to have a solid basis for argument. 
The author of the seven Ignatian epistles, addressing the Ephesians 
(circa 150 A. D.), cites only their connection with Paul as proof of their 
unity with the apostolic church (Ad. Eph ., XII). Is this easily recon¬ 
cilable with the later and lengthier residence among them of another 
apostle ? Would not this tone be still stranger if from the pen of the 
real Ignatius (107 or 116 A. D.), writing soon after John’s death? 
Again, while tradition is unanimous as to the residence in Ephesus of 
some celebrated John, tradition is also unanimous as to that John’s 
survival “till the days of Trajan” (98-117 A. D.); and even by taking 
the date of Trajan’s accession as the terminus ad quem , and making 
John the apostle under twenty at the crucifixion (for such supposition 
of extreme youth, however, there seems to be no foundation except the 
idea of this late survival), one cannot avoid a figure considerably 
beyond the ordinary and natural term of life. Again, is the argumen¬ 
tative, expostulatory, yet semi-authoritative tone of Clement’s epistle 
to the Corinthians (96 A. D.) compatible with the fact of an apostle of 
the first rank being then alive ? And does not the same reasoning 
hold good with regard to the self-justificatory, laboriously critical tone 
of Luke’s address to Theophilus ? 

Such, then, is the case for John the apostle’s comparatively early 
death. It remains to examine the evidence which points in the oppo¬ 
site direction. Working back from Irenaeus I shall endeavor to show 
that when that Father’s testimony has been reduced to its proper level, 
the remainder of the external evidence as to John the apostle’s late 
residence in Ephesus, and his direct authorship of the fourth gospel, 
crumbles away almost completely. 

Irenaeus states, of course, that Papias and Polycarp were disciples 
of John the apostle; and it is equally a commonplace that Eusebius 
brought forward grave reasons to suppose that, with regard to Papias, 
Irenaeus had made a mistake (Eusebius, H E., Ill, 39). Over this 
well-trodden ground let us hasten. But three remarks must be made 
in passing: 

1. Eusebius did not carry his argument to its obviously necessary 
conclusion, viz., that Irenaeus was equally mistaken with regard to 
Polycarp. Every scrap of evidence forthcoming shows that Papias 
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and Polycarp were contemporaries and associates, so that if, as Euse¬ 
bius suggests, it was some “John the elder,” not John the apostle, to 
whom Papias was disciple, then the same conclusion is almost inevi¬ 
table with regard to Polycarp. To this conclusion Eusebius did not 
press, for the very obvious reason that he had a powerful doctrinal 
motive for discrediting Papias, and none for discrediting Polycarp. 

2. Eusebius' argument is commonly cited as though it depended 
entirely on his quotation from Papias, in which the name “John,” 
after occurring in an apostolic list, is repeated with the distinctive title 
“elder.” This argument by itself is indeed strong, for, by rejecting 
Eusebius' distinction between the two Johns, Papias is made to say in 
one and the same breath that he derived information from John 
directly, and also made diligent inquiry as to John's remarks from any 
stray-comers who had seen John! And further, Papias is made to 
represent himself at one and the same moment as the disciple of an 
apostle, and also as a painstaking gleaner, gleaning and sifting when 
Christ’s words had become rare and precious. But what is much more 
significant is the fact that Eusebius, having the whole of Papias’ writings 
before him, with their numerous citations from “John the elder,” felt 
himself able to state most emphatically that Papias nowhere claimed 
to have anything more than second-hand information—whereas it 
would naturally seem that the overwhelming fact of having familiarly 
known such an apostle as John would have stamped itself on his writ¬ 
ings unmistakably. Eusebius’ distinction of the “elder” has often 
been disparaged as though only paralleled in a somewhat vague state¬ 
ment by Dionysius of Alexandria. But such objection is unreasonable. 
He was able to refer to the testimony of more than one previous 
writer as to the separate personality of “the elder.” And one may 
compare Apost. Const., VII, 46, “ bishop of Ephesus, John, ordained 
by me, John; ” also Book of the Bee , ed. Budge, p. 104 : “John, and 
John his disciple.” 4 

3. Irenseus considerably discredits himself by adding that, besides 
an apostle, Polycarp met many who had seen Christ. Such an idea is 
absolutely incredible in the case of a person born fifty-two years after 
the crucifixion. 3 But what is of far more importance is the form in 
which Irenaeus gives the following citation : “ The elders who saw John 

4 Dr. J. Rendel Harris, to whom I am indebted for this reference, points out that, 
though the Book of the Bee is late, it incorporates material that is very early. 

5 167 A. D. being the date usually given for Polycarp’s martyrdom, and his age 
being eighty-six, he would seem to have been born 81 A. D. 
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remembered to have heard from him how the Lord used to teach and 
say, ‘The days shall come when vines shall spring up, etc/ Papias, a 
hearer of John, bears testimony to these things in writing ” (Adv. 
Har., V, 33). For it is fairly evident from such form of citation that 
Papias did not tell about the vines on direct apostolic authority, but 
said that he had it from the elders who had seen John ; and this clearly 
implies that he had not seen the apostle himself. 

But is it necessary to carry these inferences about Papias farther? 
We now have his direct evidence that John, like James, was “slain by 
the Jews; ” and this being so, it is only by the highly unnatural 
hypothesis of martyrdom by Ephesian Jews—thus separating his case 
from that of James and ignoring the Syrian martyrology—that any 
room is left for Papias and the apostle to have come into contact. 

More valuable than the evidence of Irenaeus is that of his contem¬ 
porary, Polycrates of Ephesus, for Irenaeus had left Asia Minor in boy¬ 
hood, and, as already seen, his recollections were not altogether reli¬ 
able : “ Philip, one of the twelve apostles, sleeps in Hierapolis, and 

his two aged virgin daughters. Another of his daughters, who lived 
in the Holy Spirit, sleeps in Ephesus. Moreover, John who rested 
on the bosom of our Lord, who was a priest bearing the ireraW, and 
martyr and teacher, he also rests at Ephesus” (Eus., H. E ., Ill, 31). 
Polycrates’ words, taken literally, seem to imply that the beloved dis¬ 
ciple was not one of the Twelve, but belonged to the order of SiSacncaAoi. 
This distinction of the beloved disciple from John the apostle, strange 
as it must now appear, would be quite natural on the part of one who, 
while accepting the fourth gospel, was also acquainted with the evi¬ 
dence of Papias as to the apostle’s martyrdom by the Jews. But per¬ 
haps this is pressing Polycrates’ words unduly. He may have shared 
Irenaeus’ error, just as, by all appearances in this passage before us, 
he confounds the two Philips; and this view is somewhat supported by 
his use of the word “/xaprvs.” 

When we get behind Irenaeus and Polycrates, the next authority 
that meets us is those orthodox Acta Johannis before mentioned, the 
source probably of the boiling-oil story, from which the Muratorian 
writer drew his famous description of the origin of the fourth gospel. 
That description, in the abbreviated form in which the Muratorian 
writer gives it, has only passed muster as credible owing to the 
obscurity of some of its phrases. When we give those phrases their 
proper significance—and this can be done by reconstructing the lost 
Acta at this point by means of the quotations given below, the first 
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and most important of which has strangely escaped notice—then the 
character of the description as purely fictitious and not at all tradi¬ 
tional reveals itself plainly. 6 

“ Cohortantibus condiscipulis,” as we now see, means that John 
went to Ephesus not late in life , but soon after the ascension , and that he 
wrote at the exhortation of Peter and Paul who came there to visit him , 
and of Andrew who had accompanied him / Understood in this connec¬ 
tion, “ ut recognoscentibus cunctis Johannes cuncta describeret ” is obvi¬ 
ously a mere inference from our fourth evangelist’s use of the first 
person plural (John i : 14 ; 21 : 24). What these Acta , with their notion 
of an apostolic congress at Ephesus, prove indisputably is this, that the 
author had a tabula rasa to write upon. 

The Docetic Acta Johannis , referred to above (p. 732), contain 
nothing as to the origin of the fourth gospel, but it is interesting to 
notice, taking them in conjunction with the Acta Andrece t that the 
author, like the author of the orthodox Acta Johannis , brought John 
to Ephesus early in life. There is something noteworthy in this. If 
either of the hagiologists had brought John to Ephesus late in life, 

6 “And they wrote and sent word to John that he too should write. But the holy 

man did not wish to write.Then Cephas arose and took Paul with him, and 

they came to Ephesus unto John. And for five days they were persuading him to 
compose a gospel, but he was not willing, saying, 4 When the Spirit of Holiness wills 
it I will write.’ And at night the apostles slumbered. And the Spirit of Holiness 
descended. And John took paper and wrote his gospel in one hour and gave it to 
Paul and Peter” (Wright, Aprocryphal Acts of the Apostles , Vol. II, pp. 58, 59). 

“ Andrew with John tarried in the city of Ephesus.And the Lord appeared 

to Andrew in a vision .... and after relating the vision to John, etc.” (Max Bon¬ 
net, Acta Andrea , p. 15). 

“John, being exhorted by his acquaintances and urged by the Spirit, wrote a 
spiritual [=inspired] gospel ” (Clem, of Alexandria in Eusebius, H . E., Vol. Ill, p. 
14). 

“ John was compelled by almost all the bishops then in Asia and by legations of 
many churches to write concerning the Savior’s divinity .... and ecclesiastical 
history relates that when he was pressed by the brethren to write, he replied that he 
would do so if they all supplicated God in a set fast; which being done saturatus 
revelatione , he burst into that prologue ‘ In the beginning,’ etc.” (Jerome’s Pref. to 
Comment . on St. Matt.). 

John fasts three days and, falling into a divine rapture at the close, dictates the 
gospel to Prochorus (Prochorus, Acta Johannis ). 

“The fourth gospel is by John, one of the disciples. When his fellow-disciples 
and bishops exhorted him he said, 4 Fast with me three days, and let us relate to one 
another the revelation which we receive.’ In the Same night it was revealed to 
Andrew, one of the apostles, that John should write all things in his own name with 
the corroboration of them all ” {Muratorian Fragment ). 
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subsequent to Paul’s last visit, then one might imagine that amid all 
their mass of fiction there was some glimmer of genuine tradition. 
But no. Neither here nor anywhere else is there the slightest account 
of John’s coming to Ephesus otherwise than as Paul’s predecessor. 
And it is an impressive fact that so firmly did this notion of the 
apostle’s early residence in Ephesus root itself that the author of the 
Transitus Maria reconciled it with the equally firm fact of the Virgin’s 
decease in Jerusalem by suggesting that John forgot all about the 
charge he received at the cross (Tischendorf’s Apocalypses , pp. 97, 115, 
116, 122, 126)! 

The next authority that presents itself is the corrupt ninth-century 
note cited by Westcott (Canon, p. 77)* in which Papias is reported as 
stating that he wrote the gospel himself, John dictating “recte.” But 
this passage can be cited no longer. Corssen has recently pointed out 
irrefutably its explanation by the following parallel in a Greek catena: 
“ ’Ia>avv> 7 S .... cos TrapeSo<rav tj/juv o re ’Etpcvatos *al ’Evcrc/3tos kcu aAAoi 
mcTTol Kara StaSo^fv yeyovores ItrropLKOL .... inrrjyopevcre to evayyikiov TtS 
iavrov pLaQrjrr} Ilairtp.” The scribe evidently drew his knowledge, not 
from Papias direct, but partly from Eusebius’ statement about Papias 
writing down accounts received from “John the elder,” and partly 
from a very late and palpably fictitious statement that Prochoius, dis¬ 
ciple of John, wrote down the gospel, John dictating in an erect atti¬ 
tude (=“recte”). (See Corssen, Monarchianische Prologe , pp. 114-17.) 

Together with this note of Dr. Westcott’s we must also abandon the 
idea that Papias gave any description at all of the composition of the 
fourth gospel. If he or any other early writer of standing had done so, we 
should surely find traces in later writers; whereas all we get is, with 
one remarkable exception, parrot-like reiteration of the almost worthless 
authorities already mentioned. Writers of the third and fourth cen¬ 
turies seem to have been in nearly the same destitute condition as our¬ 
selves. The one exception is as to the place where the fourth gospel 
was written. In Ephraem (see Moesinger, p. 286). and other authori¬ 
ties who probably reproduced a very early tradition, it is stated that 
“John wrote at Antioch,” just before leaving that place for Rome. 
The prevalence of such an idea suggests forcibly the absence of any 
clear evidence connecting the gospel with Ephesus. 

Lastly, there are the references to authorship in the gospel itself; 
and although it is outside the scope of this article to touch on internal 
evidence, yet these references are too intimately connected with the 
external to be passed over altogether. If Papias and Polycarp knew 
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that John the apostle perished in Jesusalem circa 70 A. D., could 
they have accepted the fourth gospel ? It seems to me that the gen¬ 
eration next to Papias and Polycarp could have accepted it easily, 
believing that the apostle had written it at Antioch previous to 70 
A. D. (see above), or, as some authorities, misunderstanding Rev. 1: 2, 
state, during his exile in Patmos (see Alford’s Greek Testament, 3d 
ed., I, 834; Apost. Const., VIII, 16; Hippolytus, Dc XII Apostolis). 
Papias and Poly carp, however, must have known the real facts of the 
case, one would think, disciples as they were of “John the elder;” 
and if they accepted the fourth gospel, as their use of the first Johan- 
nine epistle gives reason to suppose that in some measure they did, 
then surely they must have accepted it, not as a forgery, but as a genu¬ 
ine, honest work of “John the elder.” It is of great importance, then, 
to ascertain whether the author of the fourth gospel really claims to 
be John the apostle. I submit that the references to authorship do 
not at all prove such a claim. 

With regard to the first of these references (John 19:35) it has been 
often noticed that the author seems rather to distinguish himself from 
the beloved disciple : “ He that saw hath borne witness, and his witness 
is true, and he knoweth that he saith true.” Besides the fact that the 
idea of a man bearing such witness to his own veracity is in itself 
unnatural, there is also a slight implication in the use of the past tense 
( fi€/AaprvprjK€v) that the evangelist regarded the evidence of the lance 
wound as belonging to the past. Now, the author of the Revelation 
had spoken of Christ being pierced, strengthening his statement with 
vat &fiyv ; and several times through the book he asseverates that his 
words are “true and faithful.” He had also spoken of himself as 
having borne “witness to all those things which he saw.” May we not 
thus explain, “ he knoweth that he saith true ” ? 

In the second of these references (John 21:24) it is said of the 
beloved disciple: “Ovros iimv 6 pxiOrfrr^ 6 puLprvp&v ir€pl rovrwv kcu 
ypwpas Tavra, #cat ot8a/iev on &\rjOrjs avrov rj fxaprvpCa ccttiv.” Here again 
one notices the suggestive use of the past tense. Might not ypaipas be 
another reference to the Revelation ? Seeing that that book had 
described Christ as the Eternal, the Logos, and the Lamb, and that these 
are leading ideas of the gospel, might not the evangelist, combining 
the evidence of the Revelation with his own recollections of the beloved 
disciple’s words, speak of the latter as having written some of those 
things that are found in the gospel, and, through his representative, 
bearing witness concerning others ? All the more might he do so if, 
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like those interpreters before mentioned, he understood Rev. i : 2 as 
referring to some writing of the apostle’s other than the Revelation. 
Believing Christ’s promise that the Spirit of Truth would teach all 
things and bring what was forgotten to the disciples’ remembrance, 
“saturatus revelatione,” he might feel himself empowered and commis¬ 
sioned to restore the apostle’s missing testimony. If it is urged that 
even so there is still a suggestio falsi in ypdxfm.% Tavra, this is surely taken 
away by the next clause: “ We know that his witness is true.” For as 
the evangelist several times uses such a plural (John 3:11), and as 
01 Sajicv is quite Johannine (cf. 1 John 5:18, 19, 20), there seems to be 
no good ground for transferring these words, as is usually done, to a 
group of attesting elders. It may be added that the laudatory mode 
of reference, five times repeated, “ whom Jesus loved,” while quite 
understandable in the mouth of John the elder, referring to the apostle, 
sounds thoroughly unnatural from the lips of the apostle himself. 

There remains that most important, but, on all grounds, most per¬ 
plexing passage, “ If I will that he tarry till I come,” together with 
the consequent misunderstanding “ that that disciple should not die,” 
commonly taken as implying that the beloved disciple attained some 
advanced age which gave rise to expectations not fulfilled. Is this 
inference at all necessary ? Christ had promised, according to the 
synoptists, that “ some of those standing here shall in no wise taste of 
death until they see the Son of Man coming ; ” and however inadequate 
be the explanation that some of those whom he addressed were to wit¬ 
ness the downfall of Jerusalem, the same objection does not apply to 
the words of an evangelist writing a couple of decades or so after the 
events of 70 A. D. Taken thus, ecus Ipxofxai would simply imply that John, 
perhaps alone of the apostles, would survive till the siege of Jerusalem ; 
and it is probable that the expression would be specially related to, 
and corrective or explanatory of, his ardent expectation expressed so 
emphatically at the close of the Revelation : “ He that spake these 
things said, * Surely I come quickly.’ Even so come.” The fact that 
the second advent is kept out of sight in the fourth gospel, apparently 
by design, or rather is replaced by the idea of a continuously repeated 
advent (John 14:3, 18, 19, 23, 28), strengthens such an interpretation 
of l(o% Ip-gofjxu. And the fact that in John 21 : 19, 20, when Peter is 
told to follow, the beloved disciple follows too, points rather to some 
interval between than to an essential difference in their fates. 

One thing, at any rate, is clearly unsatisfactory, and that is,to com¬ 
bine, as is usually done, this fall-of-Jerusalem interpretation of tw 
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\ the longevity interpretation. This would force us to under¬ 
stand Christ’s words as equivalent to “ Until I come, and thirty years 
afterward.” And further, we should be obliged to suppose that, long 
after the Ipx 0 / 4 ® 4 was fulfilled, John was still doubtful as to its mean¬ 
ing. No l If the fall-of-Jerusalem interpretation be adopted, then it 
most naturally follows that John did not survive that catastrophe (cf. 
Matt. 22:6). 

There remains the alternative of some less personal and wider spir¬ 
itual suggestion in this idea of the beloved disciple tarrying (cf. 1 John 
2:17, “ He who doeth the will of God tarrieth forever”). But to go 
farther into the several possible explanations of cojs Ipx 0 /*®* would lead 
too far afield. The object of this article was, in the light of recent 
publications, simply to review the external evidence for and against the 
idea of John the apostle’s death in Ephesus circa 100 A. D. On the one 
side we have little more than the belief of' Irenaeus, who, owing to- 
homonymy, may easily have been mistaken (just as Hegesippus, Poly¬ 
crates, etc., were in similar cases), and the statements in Acta Johannis , 
which are in a high degree fictitious. On the other side we have early 
historical evidence, which it is most difficult or impossible to set aside 
or explain away. F. P. Badham. 

London, E. C., 

England. 


THE BEARING OF THE COMPOSITION OF THE PSALTER 
ON THE DATE OF THE FORTY-FOURTH PSALM. 

The church fathers of the school of Antioch—Theodore of Mop- 
suestia, Chrysostom, and Theodoret—held that this psalm was spoken 
prophetically of the age of the Maccabees. In this opinion Calvin 
concurred. Many recent interpreters have held that it is one of the 
few, the internal evidence of which makes a Maccabsean origin prac¬ 
tically certain. Such is the opinion of von Lengerke, Hitzig, Hupfeld, 
Nowack, Perowne, Driver, Cornill, Cheyne, Baethgen, Wellhausen, and 
Kautzsch — a formidable list. W. R. Smith in the first edition of his Old 
Testament in the Jewish Church inclined to this view, 1 but in the second 
‘edition he recedes from it, holding that it was composed in the time of 
Artaxerxes Ochus and the persecution of Bagoses.* Some eminent 
names may be cited as authorities for other dates, thus: de Wette 
assigned it to the Veign of Jehoiakim ; Kosters and Ewald to the sad 
*C/. pp. 196, 197. * Cf. ibid., pp. 207, 208. 
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times soon after the exile, about the end of the sixth or the beginning 
of the fifth century; Lagarde to the invasion of Sennacherib; while 
Delitzsch held that it is Davidic, and was composed at the time of his 
Syrian and Ammonitish wars. Such opinions make but little impres¬ 
sion in comparison with the consensus in favor of a Maccabaean origin. 

Before one decides in favor of that date, however, the history of 
the compilation of the Psalter, as it can be deduced from the titles of 
psalms and colophons of books, should be considered. Many com¬ 
mentators have called attention to the fact that the fivefold division of 
our Psalter points to a gradual collection of the Psalms, and that 
this view is strengthened (i) by the fact that some of these collections 
rest on previous collections; (2) that the colophon at the end of Ps. 72 
indicates that when it was written no other Davidic psalms were known 
than those which preceded it, while several more occur in later parts of 
our present Psalter; and (3) that the musical names and directions in 
Books I—III of the Psalter had become obsolete when Books IV and V 
were written. 3 The steps of the process by which our psalm-book was 
collected have been generally recognized to be the following: (1) the 
formation of the first Davidic collection, Pss. 3-41; (2) the collection of 
the Korahitic, Asaphic, and second Davidic psalters; (3) the union of 
these into one collection, when they underwent an Elohistic editing; 
(4) the addition of the Yahwistic appendix to this collection (Pss. 84- 
89) ; (5) the formation of other small collections, such as the “ Songs 
of Ascent*’ (Pss. 120-134); (6) the collection of Books IV and V, which 
were at the first one collection, but which was based in part on previous 
collections; (7) the possible addition of some later psalms (such as 135 
-150) at the end of the Psalter; (8) the division of the last collection into 
two books, so that the Psalter, like the Pentateuch, should consist of five 
books; and (9) the prefixing of Pss. 2 and 1 to the whole. These several 
steps may not have occurred in this exact order, but they are to be recog¬ 
nized. Of these several stages in the process three stand out prominently: 

3 Cf. von Lengerke, Die funf Bucher der Psalmen, 1847, pp. xxxi if.; Ewald, 
Die Dichter des Alten Bundes, 2. Aufl., 1866, pp. 242-67 ; W. R. Smith, Old Testa¬ 
ment in the Jewish Church, 1st ed., 1881, pp. 183-205; 2d ed., 1892, pp. 195-214; 
Bleek, Introduction to the Old Testament, London, 1888, Vol. II, pp. 239-41; 
Perowne, The Psalms, 1890, Vol. I, pp. 70-83; CORNILL , Einleitung in das Alte Test., 
1891, pp. 215 ff.; Peters, ‘‘The Development of the Psalter,” New World, 1893, pp. 
285-312; Konig, Einleitung in das Alte Test., 1893, pp. 404 ff.; Sanday, Inspiration, 
1893, pp. 271-3; Kirkpatrick, “ The Psalms,” in The Cambridge Bible for Schools 
and Colleges , 1892, pp. xxxix ff.; Kautzsch, The Literature of the Old Testament, 1899, 
pp. 141-8. 
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the formation of Book I, the first Yahwistic collection; the formation of 
the Elohistic collection (Books II and III); and the formation of Books 
IV and V, the second Yahwistic collection. As to the dates when these 
collections were completed scholars are not agreed. Von Lengerke 
thought Nehemiah might have been the collector of Book I; that the 
Elohistic portion must have been collected in the early Maccabaean 
time; and that the last collection was made in the time of Simon or 
John Hyrcanus. 4 Ewald thought 5 that the first collection was made 
from the tenth century to the deuteronomic period in the seventh; 
that the Elohistic part was formed in Nehemiah’s time; and, on the 
basis of the composite psalm in i Chron. 16 : 8-36, that the Psalter was 
completed by the time of the chronicler in the last of the Persian or 
the beginning of the Greek period. W. R. Smith seemed inclined in 
the first edition of his Old Testament in the Jewish Church 6 to refer 
Books IV and V to the Greek and probably to the Maccabaean period ; 
the Korahitic and Asaphic collections to the times subsequent to 
Ezra and Nehemiah, admitting Pss. 44, 74, and 79 as Maccabaean; 
and the Davidic collections to earlier times. In the second edition he 
held that the inferior limit of the date of the Psalter is fixed by the 
Greek version which was current in Egypt about 130 B. C. 7 He also 
in this edition recognized that it is difficult, on account of the literary 
history of the Psalter, to assign any psalm in Books II and III to 
a later time than the Persian period. 8 Cornill holds (or held in 
1891 9 ) that the first book was not collected before 400 B. C., because 
the term in Ps. 19: 2 shows dependence on the P document. 

He further holds that the terminus ad quern for the collection of the 
Psalter is to be found in the hymn of 1 Chron. 16:8-36, though 
four psalms (44, 74, 79, and 83) are Maccabaean in origin and were 
inserted later. He holds that the quotation of Ps. 79 : 2-3 as Scripture 
in 1 Macc. 7:17 proves the Psalter as a whole to be considerably older 
than the Maccabaean period. Kirkpatrick 10 holds that the first of 
these collections may have been begun by Solomon, and was certainly 
formed before the exile; that the second was completed about the 
time of the return; and that the third may be placed in the time of 
Ezra and Nehemiah. Dr. Peters holds “ that the chronicler’s psalm 
already referred to shows that about 330 B. C. the Psalter existed in its 

4 Op. cii., pp. xxxii, xxxiii. ?P. 201. 9 Einleitung, pp. 216-18. 

* Op . cit., pp. 256, 261-5. 8 Pp. 207 ff., 437 ff. 10 Op. cit., pp. xliii, xliv. 

*Pp. 188 ff. “ New World , June, 1893, p. 299. 
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present fivefold division, but that it terminated at Ps. 134. Pss. 135- 
150, he holds, were added later, because they quote from psalms now 
contained in Books IV and V. The Yahwistic appendix to the 
Elohistic portion of the Psalter indicates, he thinks, that Books II and 
III were collected between 500 and 450 B. C., while the first collection 
was probably made during the exile.” Kautzsch* 3 holds that the first 
collection (Pss. 3-41) was arranged about the time of Ezra. Toward 
the end of the Persian age the main body of Books II and III was 
collected, to which Pss. 83-89 were added as later gleanings. The 
third collection must, he thinks, have been made considerably later, 
and contains almost exclusively the later and latest psalms down to 
Simon, the founder of the Asmonaean dynasty (142 ff. B. C.). 
Baethgen recognizes these well-defined stages in the composition of 
the Psalter, but thinks that their dates cannot be determined in detail. 
He holds that the superior limit of time is the exile and the inferior 
the date of the Greek version. 

It will be seen from this glance at scholarly opinion that much 
would be gained if we could determine the condition of the Psalter 
in the time of the chronicler. Ewald, Cornill, and Peters have held 
that the greater part of it had then been collected, and that its main 
divisions were then in existence. On the other hand, W. R. Smith 
held that “though 1 Chron., chap. 16, and 2 Chron. 6:41-42 con¬ 
tain a series of passages from psalms of the third collection, there is 
no proof that the chronicler read these hymns in their place in the 
present Psalter, or even that in his days Ps. 106 existed in its present 
form.” 14 Reuss 15 held and Stade 16 holds that the hymn in 1 Chron., 
chap. 16, is a late addition to Chronicles, and that, therefore, nothing 
can be argued from it as to the date of the Psalter. 

If we view the matter in the light of historical probability, we 
should represent the course of the collection of the Psalter somewhat 
as follows: This collection is palpably the hymnal of the second 
temple; there is, therefore, a presumption in favor of the view that it 
was begun in the early days of the history of that temple. Psalm¬ 
books may have existed before the exile, and may have furnished some 
hymns to this early post-exilic collection, but in such an intellectually 
vigorous and creative period as that which produced the book of Job, 
the priestly legislation, and completed the Pentateuch, it is hardly 

19 New World , June, 1893, p. 306. x « Op. cit. t 2d ed., p. 202. ,s § 474 - 

*3 The Literature of the Old Testament , London and New York, 1899, p. 145. 

Geschichte IsraeVs , Vol. II, p. 215, n. 1. 
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likely that a pre-exilian psalter would be adopted without revision. 
The presence in Book I of such psalms as 16, 17, and 22, which can 
hardly have originated before the exile, points definitely to a post- 
exilian origin for this collection. The recent investigations of Van 
Hoonacker, Kosters, Cheyne, and Torrey in early post-exilian history 
make it improbable that such a collection would be made before the 
days of Ezra and Nehemiah. We are thus led to accept, on this point, 
the conclusion of von Lengerke, Cornill, and Kautzsch. The lapse of 
time necessary for the various steps of the process by which Books II 
and III were collected would occupy, one would think, most of the 
remaining years of the Persian period. When Books IV and V were 
formed, the musical terms employed in Books II and III were mostly 
obsolete; a further considerable lapse of time is necessary to account 
for this. Thus we are brought well into the Greek period, in which no 
time appears so probable for such a collection as the period of the 
revival of national feeling under the Maccabees. This conclusion 
coincides with that of W. R. Smith and Kautzsch. 

On this view our inferior limit for the date of the Psalter is to be 
sought, not by the evidence of the book of Chronicles, but in the 
Greek version. W. R. Smith, reasoning from the prologue to Ecclesi- 
asticus, held that a Greek version of the Psalms was in existence by 
130 B. C. x? Professor Sanday 18 places the limit about 100 B. C., 
while Baethgen 19 now places it about 140 B. C. 

If now we come back to Ps. 44 and seek to determine its date, its 
position in the Psalter renders the Maccabaean origin of the psalm 
highly improbable. If we apply to it the considerations which Sanday 
has applied to Ps. 79," we must suppose that after its composition and 
before the making of the Greek version the following steps intervened: 
(1) the superscription “sons of Korah” was attached, and this was 
probably not immediately ; (2) its inclusion in the Korahitic collec¬ 
tion ; (3) the combination of the Korahitic, Asaphic, and Davidic col¬ 
lections into one; (4) their division into Books II and III; (5) the 
lapse of sufficient time for the musical terms in them to be forgotten; 
(6) the collection of Books IV and V; (7) the omission of this collec¬ 
tion after Ps. 106, so that the Psalter should consist of five books; (8) 
the lapse of some time during which the variation of the titles of the 
psalms in the LXX from those of the Massoretic text arose. Now, if 
we suppose that Ps. 44 was composed during the earliest years of the 


17 Op. cit p. 201. 

*• Inspiration , p. 272. 


19 Psalmen , 2d ed. 
90 Op. cit. t p. 271. 
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persecution of Antiochus, say about 168 B. C., even if we date the 
Greek version as late as ioo B. C., the time is far too limited for all 
the steps of this process. 

This fact W. R. Smith recognized in the second edition of his Old 
Testament in the Jewish Church , where he complains thatCornill, Driver, 
and Cheyne do “ not give sufficient weight to the only sound principle 
for the historical study of the Psalter, viz., that the discussion of the 
age of the individual psalm must be preceded by an inquiry into the 
date of the several collections.” 91 We might now include Baethgen 
and Wellhausen in the same complaint. Smith referred the psalm, as 
we noted above, to the reign of Artaxerxes Ochus and the widespread 
insurrection in Syria and Phoenicia which was put down in Judaea, 
according to Josephus, by Bagoses. Smith did not accept Josephus* 
account of the matter, but based his theory of the widespread revolt, 
and the ruthless and sacrilegious method of its suppression — a method 
which might, he thought, justify the language of this psalm — on the 
chronicle of Eusebius and the work of Diodorus.” 

This theory supposes that the psalm originated about 350 B. C., 
and would fulfil the necessary conditions if (1) we were sure that the 
circumstances of these times were such as to warrant such language as: 
:nrap sonars DiTrbn sornn tpb* '2, and (2) if vss. 2-9 
were not, as Peters’ 3 pointed out, really a song of triumph. Such words 
as: 5 rviursn SirMiOlttl ifi'ISM WFiyfflin "2 , Which even Wellhausen 

it • v ~ : •• t • t : - 

renders 94 at present, 

Thou helpest us against our foes, 

And humblest those who hate us, 

can come neither from the time of Bagoses nor from the times of the 
Maccabees. As Dr. Peters 93 has pointed out, the original of the psalm 
must be of comparatively early date, and its sad conclusion must be 
a later editorial expansion. We know of no period when Israelitish 
arms triumphed, between the exile and the triumphs of the Maccabees. 
As this latter period has been shown to be too late, we are forced to 
consider vss. 1-8 as an ode which celebrates some pre-exilic triumph of 
the Israelitish arms. This is the less difficult, since the next psalm (45) 
celebrates the marriage of a pre-exilian king of Israel. This we hold 
to be self-evident, in spite of the attempt of Cheyne 95 to refer it to the 

91 P. 437. 94 “ Polychrome Bible.” 

99 Op. cit pp. 438, 439. 35 Origin of the Psalter p pp. 166-71. 

“3 New World t June, 1893, p. 302. 
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marriage of Ptolemy Philadelphia, and of Olshausen to refer it to the 
marriage of the Syrian king Alexander to Cleopatra (i Macc. io 157, 
58). It may be urged that the similarity between the opening of 
Ps. 44 and Pss. 78, 89, and 105, which review the history of Israel, 
would lead one to suppose that this historical retrospect betrays a post- 
exilian habit of mind. We might thus argue if we had only Ps. 105, 
for it is based on the combined narratives of J, E, and P, but surely 
such psalms might have been written at any time after the J and E 
documents had been composed. Ps. 78, as Briggs has pointed out,* 6 
mentions the seven plagues of J, the manna and quails of J, and the 
miracles of clearing the sea and the water from the rock from E. Since 
it omits the plagues of E, Briggs concludes that it was written before 
J and E were united. If, then, we suppose vss. 2-9 of Ps. 44 to be pre- 
exilic, it is easy to account for the position of the psalm in the Psalter. 

We have further to note that vss. 2-9 form about one-third of the 
psalm, and that they are marked off by the musical direction plbo. 
Wellhausen divides the remaining portion into two nearly equal parts 
at vs. 17, so that the poem, as it now stands, consists of three strophes 
of nearly equal length : the first, this ode of triumph which we have 
discussed; the second, a complaint called forth by the defeat of the 
national arms—a complaint couched in such terms that it fits very well 
an unsuccessful revolt ; and the third, a complaint of a religious per¬ 
secution : “For thy sake we are continually killed off.” Now, of these 
three strophes only the first and second are separated by J"lbc; it is 
wanting between the second and third. This difference is as old as 
the LXX, which writes Sto^aA/xa after vs. 9, but nowhere else in the 
psalm. The first strophe fits pre-exilic conditions, the second the con¬ 
ditions of the time of Bagoses, and the third the conditions of the 
Maccabaean revolt. Now, I would suggest that these facts point to the 
following history for the psalm, viz.: a pre-exilic ode of triumph was 
in the days of Bagoses given another strophe to make the psalm express 
the feelings of the Israel of that period, and the term flbo was then 
placed between the two strophes. In the time of the Maccabees the 
third strophe was added, but at this time the term nbo was but little 
understood, and the expander omitted to insert it. 

George A. Barton. 

Bryn Mawr College, 

Bryn Mawr, Pa. 

96 Hexateuch % p. 148. 
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Lectures and Essays on Natural Theology and Ethics. By 
William Wallace, late Fellow of Merton College, and 
Whyte’s Professor of Moral Philosophy in the University 
of Oxford. Edited, with a Biographical Introduction, by 
Edward Caird, Master of Balliol College, Oxford. Oxford: 
At the Clarendon Press, 1898. Pp. xl + 556. 12s. 6d. 

This book being composite in character, it may be well to state its 
contents at the outset. The master of Balliol contributes a biograph- 
ical introduction of thirty-four pages. Then follow such of Wallace’s 
“Gifford Lectures” as were found in condition for publication. The 
Gifford courses, delivered at Glasgow in 1894-5, consisted of twenty-four 
lectures. Only three of the first course are reproduced. Of the second 
course we have nine lectures—the first and second, and the sixth to 
the twelfth inclusive. This portion occupies rather more than one- 
third of the present volume. A series of nine “Essays in Moral 
Philosophy” follows. The titles are: “Our Natural Rights;” “Person 
and Personality; ” “Responsibility; ” “ Duty; ” “ Hedonism ; ” “ Utilita¬ 
rianism ; ” “The Ethics of Socialism;” “The Relations of Fichte and 
Hegel to Socialism;” “The Legal, Social, and Religious Sanctions of 
Morality.” This is the longest section of the book, and runs to 269 
pages. The concluding part, entitled “Critical Essays,” consists of a 
paper on Lotze, and reviews of Nietzsche and the Hegelian dialectic, 
already familiar to readers of the specialist magazines. 

A book constituted thus labors under patent disadvantages. These, 
indeed, are so obvious that many may be inclined to pass by on the 
other side. But it ought to be emphasized that, for special reasons 
peculiar to Wallace’s case, these very disadvantages prove a positive 
gain in the present instance. By temperament Wallace was a reserved 
and, to mere acquaintances, somewhat uncompanionable Scot. This 
strain so far reproduced itself in his books that he may be said never 
to have let himself go. But in these fragments, so far unrevised, the 
man reveals himself as nowhere else. To be brief, the Lectures and 
Essays take equal rank with the famous elucidations of Hegel, and 
serve to render us more acutely sensible of the irreparable loss sus¬ 
tained in his tragic and untimely death. 

747 
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Remembering that he had been in active philosophical service since 
his twenty-fifth year—1868 — the mass of Wallace’s published work is 
not great. The translations of Hegel, with the splendid prolegomena; 
the little books on Epicureanism, Kant, and Schopenhauer, are all 
that remain. When we think of their quality and learn that Wallace 
was about to exchange the teacher’s for the writer’s life, we realize 
our loss. All his books, the memorial volume possibly most, are 
marked by those peculiar characteristics which struck one so forcibly 
in his lecturing. An intense personality, with originality amounting 
almost to genius and chastened by splendid training, enthralled the 
hearer. I heard him for the first time in the early eighties, and the 
impression remains perfectly fresh today. His subject was Boethius. 
He spoke for considerably over an hour without a single note and 
without the faintest hesitation, showing marvelous command of the 
facts and profound insight into the complicated problems connected 
with his theme. Mr. Caird summarizes the method thus : “ He seemed 
to gain unusual power of putting himself en rapport with his audience 
and of communicating to them, by a kind of infection, his own vivid 
perception of his subject as it rose before his mind in the moment of 
delivery. His hearers seemed to be receiving thought in the making, 
and not as the cut-and-dried product of the study. The play of his 
mind upon the questions discussed, the strange touches of humor with 
which his discourse was lighted up, the subtle beauty and conclusive¬ 
ness of expression which he often attained, and through it all the grav¬ 
ity and earnestness of his manner, produced an impression which was 
unique of its kind” (p. xxi). Something of this peeps out in all 
his books, the Schopenhauer for example; but in this latest volume 
there is an intimacy that one misses in the more formal works. Thus 
its extraordinary suggestiveness need be no surprise. On the whole, 
nothing has been produced by the British idealistic school in which 
the essential principle of Plato and Hegel is used in more masterly 
fashion. Disengaged from the formalism with which Hegel is so com¬ 
monly and wrongly associated, the moving spirit has refreshing liberty 
here. This impression of freedom from scholastic trappings is height¬ 
ened, of course, by Wallace’s picturesque style. It must be counted 
for righteousness to the Scottish idealists that they write well; for this 
they have to thank their literary interests. No one possessed these 
more than Wallace, and it is a thousand pities that his projected work 
on the revolution poets remained a mere project. 

Theologians will find a rich harvest in these Gifford Lectures; 
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preachers can obtain many a hint from these moral essays; and all 
thoughtful men will be the better for perusal of these pages, in which 
an intrepid and rarely endowed spirit grapples with the deep things 
of life. 

It ought to be said that Mr. Caird’s part is admirably done, as is 
all work that loving care prompts. The single improvement we 
demand is an index. R. M. Wenley. 

University of Michigan, 

Ann Arbor, Mich. 


Die Gottesbeweise bei Thomas von Aquin und Aristoteles. 

Erklart und vertheidigt von Dr. Eugen Rolfes. Koln: 

Verlag und Druck von J. P. Bachem, 1898. Pp. viii + 305. 
M. 5. 

This learned work on theism bears the imprimatur of the vicar- 
general of the archbishopric of Cologne, and may be taken to rep¬ 
resent well the current Catholic apologetics. The author’s object 
appears to be, first of all, to set forth effectively, for the guidance of 
his readers, the time-tested arguments for the existence of God ; sec¬ 
ondly, to defend these arguments against the attacks that have been 
made upon them from various quarters; and, thirdly, to promote the 
study of the writings of Thomas Aquinas, the greatest of the scho¬ 
lastic theologians, and of Aristotle, the supreme authority of scholas¬ 
ticism in dialectics, philosophy, and science. The chief value of the 
work seems to me to consist in the author’s demonstration of the fact 
that Thomas Aquinas drew his arguments for the existence of God 
directly or indirectly from the great Greek philosopher. He has taken 
great pains to gather the passages from Aristotle upon which Thomas’ 
arguments are based, giving carefully the sources of the passages 
cited. The arguments on which the author collates the statements of 
Thomas and Aristotle are (1) that from change in cosmic things: 
whatever is moved is moved by something else. The first mover is 
God. This physical principle is applied to the movement of the 
spheres : everything moved is divisible ; the movement of the whole 
depends upon the movement of the parts ; the activity and the wisdom 
of God are proved by the cosmic movement and order. (2 and 3) 
The arguments from the activity of cosmic things and from their rise 
and passing away: there must be an eternal subsistence back of this 
activity, this rise and passing away of finite things, and such eternal 
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subsistence is God. (4) Argument from the stages to perfection : the 
neplus ultra is God. (5) The argument from design in nature. Each 
of these arguments the author discusses with remarkable fulness of 
learning, pointing out the objections that have been raised, and the 
modifications suggested by the great thinkers of ancient, mediaeval, 
and modern times. The final division of the work is devoted to the 
refutation of the objections of Kant and Trendelenburg to these 
arguments for the existence of God. The arguments of Thomas 
Aquinas derived from Aristotle are, it need scarcely be said, the com¬ 
monplaces of modern theistic discussion, and are usually designated 
“cosmological,” “ontological,” and “teleological.” It does not 
appear to the reviewer that the author has made any important contri¬ 
bution to the argument for the existence of God, but he has given a 
clear and concise statement of the original forms in which these argu¬ 
ments were presented, and has sought to show their continued validity. 
Though written by a Roman Catholic, the work contains little or noth¬ 
ing that Protestants of the more conservative type would find objec¬ 
tionable. Albert Henry Newman. 

McMastkr University, 

Toronto, Canada. 


Geschichte der neueren deutschen Philosophie seit Hegel. 
Ein Handbuch zur Einfiihrung in das philosophische Studium 
der neuesten Zeit. Von Otto Siebert, Ph.D. Gottingen: 
Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1898. Pp. vii + 496. M. 7.50. 

Dr. Siebert’s history is stimulating to the imagination. A picture 
comes to us. A pedagogue is in his chair, and his class in “ German 
philosophy since Hegel” is seated before him in the best of order. 
The lesson begins. First question : “ Who was Bobrik ?” Answer : 
“He was one of the ‘other Herbartians.’” Second question : “When 
was he born ?” Answer : “The text does not say.” Third question : 
“ What did he write ?” Answer : “ De ideis innatis sive puris pro ptin- 
cipiis habitis; Freie Vortrage liber Aesthelik, and one other work which I 
forget.” Fourth question : “ To what school did Karl Schwarz belong ?” 
Answer: “To the school of Schleiermacher.” And fifth question: 
“ What was his principal work ? ” But this no one can recall, and with 
permission from the desk all open their books, and, after finding the 
school of Schleiermacher, begin to hurry down the paragraph headings, 
which are alphabetically arranged, searching for Schwarz. 
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And what they find need not concern us, but that Dr. Siebert has 
written a book remarkably well adapted for their use does concern us. 
He has written a book that for completeness of treatment and for mere 
convenience in use rivals anything of which we have knowledge. Has 
he left anybody out ? Is there any question, except that about the birth 
of Bobrick and perhaps one or two others, that cannot be answered, so 
to speak, merely by resort to the alphabet ? A conscientious, thoroughly 
objective, compendious work — that is the best and worst to be said of 
it; a work which is closely comparable with Ueberweg’s history; a 
very good record, but a most unsatisfactory history ; and a very ingeni¬ 
ous tool, but inadequate as philosophy. 

Besides an introduction and a conclusion, there are three parts. 
The first has separate chapters for the Hegelian school, the speculative 
theists, the Herbartians, the schools of Schleiermacher, Fries, Baader, 
and Beneke, Schopenhauer and his following, Trendelenburg, and the 
revival of Thomism and other earlier systems; the second, for material¬ 
ism, the rise of the natural sciences, and positivism; and the third, for 
neo-Kantianism and the recent efforts of such men as Kirchmann, Sig- 
wart, Fechner, Lotze, Teichmiiller, Hermann Siebeck, and Eucken at 
system-building. As has been intimated, the treatment is mechanical 
throughout. Records, however well done, cannot be made on any 
other plan. But accuracy goes with mechanical method, and Dr. Sie- 
bert’s book is certainly a book to have and use, if not to read. To 
employ a well-worn antithesis, it is a photograph, not a painting, and 
its perspective has the distortion of photography instead of the illumi¬ 
nating exaggeration of art. 

The “ conclusions ” of the book are the best witnesses to its char¬ 
acter. These amount to three. First — and I give the German in 
order to hide the commonplaceness, so far as possible: “ Ein reiches 
Geistesleben ist an unserem Auge voriibergezogen, die Anschauungen 
und Lebensauffassungen der grossten Geister und Denker unseres 
Jahrhunderts sind uns deutlich geworden. Als die grossen Heroen 
Kant, Fichte, Schelling und Hegel vom Schauplatz getreten waren, 
schien es zunachst, als sollte die produktive Kraft der Philosophic 

erschopft sein.Es ist anders gekommen; denn das mensch- 

liche Geistesleben fiihlt sich nicht an gewisse, ein fiir alle Mai abgesteckte 
Bahnen und Geleise gebunden ” (p. 470). Then, secondly, there is a 
rapid review of the contents of the book. This occupies about a dozen 
pages (471-82) and closes with an interesting estimate of Rudolph 
Eucken. In the author’s opinion Eucken is “the most noteworthy 
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systematic philosopher of today.” And, thirdly, to venture a transla¬ 
tion that is free withal: “ The business of the philosophy of the future is 
no abstract metaphysics that loses itself in what is only empty and 
barren, but extraction of a spiritual life from the inner and outer 
experiences of humanity. The instability, whether of rationalism or 
materialism, of realism or positivism, cannot but lead to a spiritual 
reality back of what appears to the senses; and this reality philosophy 
has to seek. Using the rich harvest of recent historical study, philoso¬ 
phy must strive for a standpoint that will transcend the detached notions 
of one time or another, transfiguring the world and bringing new forces 
into life. But to this end great power of comprehension .... and 
bold leadership are indispensable” (pp. 483-4). 

Such “conclusions” — the tribute to what has been, the summary, 
and the exhortation or prophecy — are eminently respectable, but, with¬ 
out meaning to underrate a book that has cost a great deal of labor and 
that is very well done so far as it goes, we are bound to say that they do 
not seem to us to represent very much achievement. They are very 
near to being conclusions in place and form only, not in substance. 
But has the historian a right to draw conclusions that are substantial ? 
All depends upon what history is. If it is only objective record, cer¬ 
tainly not. Of course, objective records are useful, but it is perhaps 
the chief burden of this review that history, or even Geschichte , is a 
name that calls for other usage in these times. 

Alfred H. Lloyd. 

The University of Michigan, 

Ann Arbor, Mich. 


The Divine Drama. The Manifestation of God in the Uni¬ 
verse. By Granville Ross Pike. New York: The Mac¬ 
millan Co., 1898. Pp. 378. $1.50. 

This, which is a thoroughly modern statement of theoretical and 
practical religion, is such a book as many Christians have declared to 
be impossible. It is strictly monistic in philosophy and unswervingly 
evolutionary in theory, while at the same time it is searchingly ethical 
in effect and profoundly religious in spirit. The doctrine is very sim¬ 
ple. God, who is conscious and self-determined love and goodness, is 
perpetually bringing forth all existence from his own being. All exist¬ 
ence is spiritual, since it is the offspring of God and expresses God ; and 
God is moving on through the successive changes of his universe, to the 
production of what is more and more spiritual and like himself, until, 
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having produced man, he shall have brought him to his own full fellow¬ 
ship and likeness. To man, therefore, as a spirit, God is true father 
and natural home ; sin is “ contrary to the very heart of the universe; ” 
the will and character of God, revealed in Christ most clearly, form the 
law of living, and fraternal life with his fellows is the only right and 
normal social life. In this manner the relation of God to his creatures 
is made the key to the meaning of the unconscious world, the ground 
of ethics, the inspiration of religion, the basis of society, and the hope 
of mankind. The author makes the social life of man as important 
in religion as the personal. He traces out the manifold applications 
of his one principle in the relations of men, and treats the pressing 
social problems as elements in the religious life, bringing to them all 
the one solution. 

The book is thus an important sign of the times, and a hopeful one. 
Perhaps some readers may doubt whether the combination of monism, 
evolution, ethics, and religion can be consistently held ; but the author’s 
main position, stated in the first few pages, should be carefully con¬ 
sidered before the possibility is denied. We have no pantheism here: we 
have a God in whom alone is the perfect personality, acting himself out in 
the universe, and training human persons, through ethics and religion, 
for his own fellowship. It is plain that we have here a strong and 
joyful utterance of ethical fidelity and Christian faith, coming from a 
realm of thought where such utterances have not generally been 
expected. In this all Christians should rejoice. 

William N. Clarke. 

Colgate University, 

Hamilton, N. Y. 


The Religion of Babylonia and Assyria. 1 By Morris Jastrow, 
Jr., Ph.D., Professor of Semitic Languages in the University 
of Pennsylvania. Boston: Ginn & Co., 1898. Pp. xvi+ 
780. $3. 

As Jastrow remarks in his preface, the time has not yet come for 
an exhaustive treatise on the religion of Babylonia and Assyria. The 
time has come, however, for gathering together, arranging, and sys¬ 
tematizing the results already obtained, and for giving them to the 
public in convenient and readable form. Jastrow has attempted to do 
this, and, in our opinion, he has performed this most difficult task 

* “ Handbooks on the History of Religions.” 
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well. In addition he has given us many valuable original suggestions, 
and he has offered solutions to several difficult problems. 

The author takes up his subject in three main divisions: I, the 
pantheon on the basis of the historical inscriptions; (i) the old Baby¬ 
lonian period; (2) the middle period, or the pantheon in the days of 
Hammurabi; (3) the Assyrian pantheon; and (4) the latest, or neo- 
Babylonian period. II, the religious literature. Ill, the religious 
architecture, the history of the temples, and the cult. A general esti¬ 
mate is given in the last chapter, followed by a bibliography * and 
complete index. 

In order to show the scope of the work I give the table of con¬ 
tents in a footnote. 3 The religious element shows itself in all branches 
of the Babylonio-Assyrian literature, and hence a sketch of Babylonio- 
Assyrian religion is almost synonymous with a sketch of the literature. 
A glance at the contents given below will show how true this statement 
is. This fact renders the subject a most difficult one. It is simply 
impossible for one man to know all these texts equally well. As in 
the case of the lexicon, so also in history and religion, it is necessary 
for different men to specialize in different fields. This has been done, 
and Jastrow has devoted himself to the task of arranging their results. 
The method employed by the author seems to be the best one possible 
for the present. It renders necessary a great amount of repetition. I 
am inclined to think, however, that by this repetition the author has 
given us a clearer historical setting than we would have had otherwise. 

•Compiled under the following heads: i, (a) Excavations and Decipherment, (6) 
History, ( c ) Origin and General Aspects of Babylonian-Assyrian Culture, { d ) Bibli¬ 
ography ; ii, General Works and Articles on the Religion of Babylonia and Assyria; 
iii, Pantheon, Gods, Spirits, Heroes; iv, Religious Texts; v, Cosmology; vi. The 
Gilgamesh Epic; vii, Beliefs, Legends, Ethics, and Special Phases of the Religion; 
viii, Temples and Cults ; ix, Bearings on the Old Testament and General Influence. 

3i,Introduction; ii, The Land and the People; iii, General Traits of the Old 
Babylonian Pantheon; iv, Babylonian Gods Prior to the Days of Hammurabi; v, 
The Consorts of the Gods; vi, Gudea’s Pantheon ; vii, Summary; viii, The Pantheon 
in the Days of Hammurabi; ix, The Gods in the Temple Lists and in the Legal and 
Commercial Documents ; x, The Minor Gods in the Period of Hammurabi; xi, Sur¬ 
vivals of Animism in the Babylonian Religion; xii. The Assyrian Pantheon ; xiii, The 
Triad and the Combined Invocation of Deities; xiv, The Neo-Babylonian Period; xv. 
The Religious Literature of Babylonia; xvi. The Magical Texts; xvii, The Prayers and 
Hymns; xviii, Penitential Psalms; xix, Oracles and Omens; xx, Various Classes of 
Omens; xxi, The Cosmology of the Babylonians; xxii. The Zodiacal System of the 
Babylonians; xxiii, The Gilgamesh Epic; xxiv, Myths and Legions; xxv, The Views 
of Life after Death; xxvi, The Temples and the Cult; xxvii. Conclusion; with a 
map, bibliography, and index. 
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There is great uncertainty at almost every step. The material at 
hand for deciding many and important points is often meager and 
often in a very poor state of preservation. Conjecture — even pure 
guesswork—is often necessary. Many theories must be built on very 
unsatisfactory foundations. Hence it is impossible to follow the author 
in many places. One must, however, admit that he is generally very 
conservative in his opinions and in the statement of them. 

The chapter on “ The Temples and the Cult ” is very interesting, and 
the author has given us much new material on the subject. His views 
on the Gilgamesh epic are well presented in his article on “Adam and 
Eve in Babylonian Literature” : 4 “The Gilgamesh epic is, as I trust 
I have satisfactorily established in my work on The Religion of Baby¬ 
lonia and Assyria , a composite production in which various tales origi¬ 
nally independent have been interwoven. The hero of the epic is 
Gilgamesh, but incidents are introduced into the adventures of Gilga¬ 
mesh with which originally he had nothing to do, and which formed 
no part of his career. Gilgamesh becomes a favorite personage to 
whom floating traditions were attached, in part by popular fancy and 
in part by the deliberate efforts of literary compilers. In this epic 
faint historical traditions are introduced, but so blended with nature- 
myths that Gilgamesh appears now as an earthly ruler and again as a 
solar deity. That such a personage as Gilgamesh once existed there is 
every reason to believe. The theory of creatio ex nihilo will not suffice 
for the rise of legendary lore.” The amalgamation of the old Bel 
(En- lil) with Marduk — the transfer of Bel’s name and powers as god 
of Nippur to Marduk, the god of Babylon — is well set forth. 

Of great interest to students of the religion of the Old Testament 
are the author’s views (some old, some new) on the following subjects: 
parallelism between Adam and Eabani and between Adam and Adapa; 
between Eve and Ukhat ; 5 the third chapter of Genesis and the Adapa 
legend; similarity of creation-epic with the biblical account; Old 
Testament points of contact with Gilgamesh epic, with deluge story; 
Parnapishtim bears more resemblance to Lot than to Noah ; Gilgamesh 
and Samson, Ishtar and Delila; Shurippak and Sodom ; parallelism 
between Moses and Sargon I.; Hebrew Shedl and Babylonian Shu&lu; 
Solomon’s temple and the sacred quarter in Nippur; “sea” and 

4 American Journal of Semitic Languages and Literatures, Vol. XV, July, 1899, 

pp. 193-214. 

* Cf. Jastrow, “ Adam and Eve in Babylonian Literature,” American Journal of 
Semitic Languages and Literatures , July, 1899. 
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Apsu; Hebrew-Babylonian custom of inquiring of the dead; concep¬ 
tions of nether-world in Old Testament and Babylonian literature; 
libations of oil and sacrifices in Old Testament and Babylonian litera¬ 
ture ; teraphim and Assyrio-Babylonian amulets ; Hebrew and Baby¬ 
lonian New Years; Purim and the Babylonian festival of the fifteenth 
of Adar; Ashera and tree-worship in Babylonia; Dibbarra epic and 
“The Battles of Yahweh;” influence of Babylonian religion on Juda¬ 
ism, on Christianity; mediation ; Hammurabi and the Hebrew-Christian 
notion of Messianic time; etc., etc. 

As stated above, there is much repetition, a great part of which is 
necessary; there is much uncertainty in many places; there are weak 
foundations for many theories. On the other hand, the author is the 
first to discuss scientifically the mass of material at hand. He has 
edited this material and has made many valuable additions to it. He 
has placed all students of Assyrio-Babylonian under a deep debt to 
him, and it is hoped that he will long be spared to carry on his work 
in this field. 

Robert Francis Harper. 

The University of Chicago. 


Zoroaster, the Prophet of Ancient Iran. By A. V. Williams 
Jackson. New York: The Macmillan Co. (for the Colum¬ 
bia University Press), 1899. Pp. xxiv+314, and map. $3. 

Professor Jackson, who stands as the foremost, or rather the only, 
Iranian specialist in this country, presents us here with an imposing 
work designed for a wider circle, rightly counting upon a general 
interest in the life of the great prophet of Iran. For that Zoroaster 
was a historical personage, and no mere legendary figure, the author 
has no doubt. And, indeed, since Darmesteter’s death there is prob¬ 
ably no scholar of note who would deny that behind the semi-mythical 
picture of the later literature there looms the outline of an actual 
reformer, the creator of a new worship. But Professor Jackson goes 
much farther. He believes that the traditional accounts of Zoroaster’s 
life, however much overlaid with legend, contain enough of truth to 
give us a fair idea of his career, and, accordingly, what he offers us is, 
as he explains in the preface, “ a biographical study based on tradi¬ 
tion.” 

Zoroaster is represented as born in the seventh century B. C. in 
Media. His ancestry is given to the fourteenth generation, also his 
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wives and children. The prophecies, the miracles before and at his 
birth, the stories of his childhood and youth, are recounted. At thirty 
begins the period of his ministry. The revelation on the banks of 
the DaitI, the visions, the earliest preachings and pilgrimages are 
brought before us. Then follow the events leading up to the conver¬ 
sion of King Vishtaspa (Gushtasp), destined to become the “Constan¬ 
tine of Zoroastrianism.” The establishment of the new religion 
throughout Iran is followed by the holy wars waged against the 
infidel Turanians. These are described in detail, with accompanying 
plans of the arrangements of the troops in the various battles. Finally 
are given the accounts of Zoroaster’s death, the Iranian tradition rep¬ 
resenting him as perishing at Balkh by the hand of a Turanian, in his 
seventy-seventh year. 

All this is narrated in an enviable style, and with such vividness that 
one might seem to be reading a life of Mohammed. The inevitable 
criticism, and one which the author has himself foreseen, is that the 
picture is too realistic. Not but that such an accurate account of the 
traditional conception of Zoroaster’s life is well worthy of presentation 
for its own sake and a welcome contribution. But this is not, we believe, 
what will be expected by the general reader or the student of religious 
history, and if taken as anything more than this will be misleading. 
There is much, it is true, that is subjective in our individual attitude 
toward tradition, but certainly the reviewer is not alone in feeling that, 
as is the case with so many of the great figures of antiquity, any 
attempt to reconstruct the personal events of Zoroaster’s life beyond 
the vaguest outlines is absolutely hopeless. The Pahlavi, Persian, and 
Arabian chronicles from the ninth to the thirteenth century are no 
better sources for the life of Zoroaster than the Shah Namah for the 
history of ancient Iran. It is the legendary Iran, and it is the 
legendary Zoroaster. All that we can hope to know of the real 
Zoroaster is what we can surmise from the history of the religion 
which he founded and the meager personal information to be gleaned 
from the earliest portions of the sacred writings. No one is more 
competent than Professor Jackson to discuss the history of Zoroastrian¬ 
ism, but in the work before us he touches this but lightly, reserving it 
for treatment elsewhere, doubtless referring to his forthcoming article 
on the Iranian religion in the Grundriss der iranischen Philologic . So 
on p. 12 he says: “The question of his religious beliefs, teaching, and 
philosophy can be dealt with only incidentally, as this is reserved for 
treatment in another work;” p. 83 : “The problem of the exact lands 
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and territories concerned, and at how early a period Persia proper is 
to be included, requires discussion elsewheresimilarly pp. 141, 177. 
We venture the opinion that his treatment of “ Zoroastrianism ” will 
present a much truer picture of its founder, and one of far greater 
interest and importance to the general student, than the present work 
on “ Zoroaster.** 

The second half of the volume is devoted to a series of appendices 
of a more technical nature, some of them being reprints of articles by 
the author published in the Journal of the American Oriental Society 
and elsewhere. The subjects dealt with are : “Suggested Explanations 
of Zoroaster*s Name,” “On the Date of Zoroaster,*’ “Dr. West’s 
Tables of Zoroastrian Chronology,” “ Zoroaster’s Native Place and the 
Scene of his Ministry,” “ Classical Passages Mentioning Zoroaster’s 
Name,” “Allusions to Zoroaster in Various Other Older Literatures,” 
“Notes on Sculptures Purported to Represent Zoroaster.” It is of the 
greatest value to have all this material brought together in convenient 
form. No collection of anything like the same fulness is to be found 
elsewhere, and whether or not one agree with all the conclusions 
deduced from it, everyone will welcome and profit by such a store¬ 
house of information. The questions of the most vital interest are 
those of Zoroaster’s date and the scene of his activity, and we may 
speak here briefly of the former. 

One set of traditions, chiefly classical, place Zoroaster’s date at 
6000 B. C., which simply means that he was thought of as antedating 
any known historical period. The Iranian tradition, on the other 
hand, represents him as living about three hundred years before Alex¬ 
ander, or more exactly, according to West’s corrected chronology, as 
born 660 B. C. Until recent years scholars have paid no serious atten¬ 
tion to either tradition, and have set an approximate date which seemed 
best fitted to what was known or believed as to the rise and spread of 
the religion. Many, among them Geldner and Jackson, have hit upon 
1000 B. C. as a fair approximation. But recently Geldner has expressed 
the opinion that Vishtaspa, the patron of Zoroaster, might well be 
identical with the historical Vishtaspa (Hystaspes), the father of Darius- 
And now Jackson, though opposed to this identification, is strongly 
inclined to trust the traditional date and place Zoroaster’s activity in 
the second half of the seventh century. As to the connection with 
the father of Darius, if anything is clear as to the scene of Zoroaster’s 
activity and the home of the earliest Zoroastrian writings, it is that it 
was not Persia. Nor, indeed, does the tradition make any such 
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identification. But even as late a date as the second half of the seventh 
century brings us into serious difficulties, if not to a veritable paradox. 
In the incriptions of Darius the Auramazda worship appears as the 
established state religion. There is nothing to indicate that it is of 
recent origin. On the contrary it is generally assumed that, in so far 
as it differs from the religion of the Avesta, this is due to an independ¬ 
ent development of the oldest type. Our author, to be sure, defers 
the consideration of the problems regarding the Zoroastrianism of 
the Achaemenian kings (p. 177), but we do not understand that he 
is one of the few who regard the Auramazda worship, as seen in the 
old Persian inscriptions, as wholly independent of Zoroastrianism. 
Moreover, the language of the Gathas is certainly on a more primitive 
stage of development than the Old Persian, and, again, the use of the 
two names in either order (Mazda Ahura or Ahura Mazda), or of one 
alone, is earlier than the Old Persian A h uramazda h . Now, it is objected 
that we have no means of measuring accurately the rapidity of either 
religious or linguistic development, and this is true. But the fact 
remains that we should naturally assume a longer period than is admis¬ 
sible if we accept the traditional date for Zoroaster. Another consid¬ 
eration is the probable Zoroastrianism of the Median dynasty, coupled 
with the fact that here, too, it would have to be an importation, if we 
locate the scene of Zoroaster’s activity in the East, as does the author, 
rightfully we think. 

It will not be impossible for Professor Jackson in his history of 
the religion to present these various problems in a way not inconsistent 
with his notion of Zoroaster’s date, but it will be a forced process, and 
the question arises whether the tradition is of sufficient value to make 
this course desirable. In our opinion it is not, and we note with 
interest that in two recent works which are mentioned by the author in 
the bibliography, but which arrived too late to be used in the body of 
the work, the older date is retained. So Tiele in his Religion bei den 
iranischen Volkern , p. 49, thinks that the oldest parts of the Young 
Avesta cannot be much later than 800 B. C., the Gathas a couple of 
centuries earlier. And Oldenberg in a popular article on Zoroaster 
gives his date as about 900-800. 

Carl Darling Buck. 

The University of Chicago. 
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Sethianische Verfluchungstafeln aus Rom. Herausgegeben 
von Richard WOnsch. Leipzig: Druck und Verlag von B. 
G. Teubner, 1898. Pp. v+ 123. M. 5. 

Wunsch’s monograph is based on certain imprecatory inscriptions, 
which are preserved in the Museo Kircheriano in Rome. The inscrip¬ 
tions in question are scratched, more or less roughly, on sheets of lead 
which where found about fifty years ago in a columbarium on the 
Appian Way. The largest of the sheets, when unrolled, measure 
about fifteen by ten centimeters, but many of them are preserved in 
such a fragmentary form that they cannot be restored. It is difficult 
even to determine their number, but Wiinsch thinks there are forty- 
eight. Five of the inscriptions are in Latin and the rest in Greek, 
while almost all of them contain many symbolical characters. 
About a third of the book is taken up with the inscriptions, some of 
which are reproduced in facsimile, and the author’s comments on them. 
The rest of the work contains a discussion by the author of such points 
in palaeography, orthography, and religious history as are suggested by 
the tablets. A safe basis for the discussion of these questions is 
secured by establishing the fact that the inscriptions belong to the 
early part of the fifth century A. D. To the palaeographist these speci¬ 
mens of cursive writing will be of very lively interest, and those in 
Latin will invite comparison with the Pompeian writing of four cen¬ 
turies earlier. The student of popular Latin and Greek will also find 
a great deal of valuable material in them. Some of the points of 
interest in this field, but not all of them, are noted by the author in 
the commentary and index. A discussion of this portion of the mono¬ 
graph would, however, hardly be in place here. The readers of this 
Journal will probably turn with the greatest interest to chap, v, in 
which the religious side of these inscriptions is treated. In this chap¬ 
ter the practice of invoking the wrath of the gods of the lower world 
on specified individuals by setting down imprecations on leaden sheets 
is traced from its earliest appearance in the Graeco-Roman world, in 
the fifth century B. C., down to the period of the leaden sheets found 
on the Appian Way. A study of the symbols found on the sheets 
makes it apparent that the writers of these imprecations belonged to a 
sect of Gnostics, who tried to bring down on the heads of their enemies, 
who were in most cases rival charioteers, the wrath of the god Seth 
(Egypt. Set). The figure of this god with the head of an ass, which 
characterizes him, appears on many of the sheets. Seth is the antithe¬ 
sis of Osiris, and represents the principle of evil. Later on there arose 
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a confusion between him and Seth, the son of Adam. Since Abel 
and the descendants of Cain perished, the human race can be traced to 
Seth, the son of Adam, or the “ son of man,” as he was thought of. 
Now, the application of this title to both Seth and Christ brought 
with it the danger of confusion. Such a confusion the author thinks 
took place, with the resulting amalgamation of the symbols of the 
cross and the head of the ass. In this way Wiinsch throws a new 
light on the celebrated graffitto of the Palatine, and makes it highly 
probable that that figure was not intended to deride a Christian com¬ 
rade, but was the appropriate symbol of a particular religious sect. 
This brief outline may give some little idea of the rich material and 
the scholarly discussions which Wiinsch’s monograph contains. 

Frank F. Abbott. 

The University of Chicago. 


RAmakrishna : His Life and Sayings. By Right Hon. F. Max 
MUller. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1899. Pp. 
x + 200. $1.50. 

Professor Max Muller has in his recent articles, “My Indian 
Friends ” ( Cosmopolis , June, August, and September, 1898) and “ A Prime 
Minister and a Child-wife ” ( Fortnightly Review , February, 1899), sought 
to secure in the West a better appreciation of Hindu ideals. The book 
before us is of distinct value in this regard and deserves to be read 
widely. 

RAmakrishna’s life and teachings drew to him a large number of 
seekers after spiritual enlightenment. The well-known reformers 
Keshub Chunder Sen and Mozoomdar were among those who came 
under his influence. VivekAnanda was his zealous disciple. But the 
master’s manner of living was not new in India, nor were his teachings 
novel; for that reason they are perhaps more significant. 

VivekAnanda has brought together some four hundred sayings of 
RAmakrishna, treasured by his followers, and has prepared a brief 
account of his life for western readers. Read in the light of Max 
Muller’s introductory remark, it cannot fail to suggest thoughts of the 
difficulty which a disciple finds in seeking to tell the simple truth of 
a revered master. 

Some of the sayings may at first sound strange, but these are 
natural to a Hindu. On the other hand, RAmakrishna wished to learn 
from all teachers what he could, and many an expression that he uses 
has a Christian source. There is a great temptation to quote at length 
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from the sayings. The following will show something of the teacher's 
spirit and manner: 

So long as the bee is outside the petals of the lotus, and has not tasted 
its honey, it hovers round the flower emitting its buzzing sound; but when it 
is inside of the flower, it drinks its nectar noiselessly. So long as a man quar¬ 
rels and disputes about doctrines and dogmas, he has not tasted the nectar 
of true faith ; when he has tasted it, he becomes still. 

He who has faith has all, and he who wants faith wants all. 

Be not like the frog in the well. The frog in the well knows nothing 
bigger and grander than its well. So are all bigots : they do not see anything 
better than their own creeds. 

The vanities of all others may gradually die out, but the vanity of a 
saint as regards his sainthood is hard indeed to wear away. 

The pearl-oyster that contains the precious pearl is in itself of very little 
value, but it is essential for the growth of the pearl. The shell itself is of 
no use to the man who has got the pearl, neither are ceremonies and rites 
necessary for him who has attained the Highest Truth— God. 

A. W. Stratton. 

The University of Chicago. 


Theological Encyclopedia and Methodology. By Revere 
Franklin Weidner. Part I: Introduction and ExegeEccd 
Theology . Second edition, entirely rewritten. Chicago: 

Fleming H. Revell Co., 1898. Pp. 296. $1.50. 

The well-known theological conservatism of the author character¬ 
izes the whole of this book. With very few exceptions we see every¬ 
thing “ critical ” weighed and found wanting. The author out-Zocklers 
Zockler and goes beyond Oehler in his extreme conservatism. To 
students preferring a conservative treatise this book will be very wel¬ 
come, notwithstanding some rather awkward statements and significant 
omissions. We hope that another edition will quote the well-known 
Breslau theologian as Rabiger, not Rabi«ger, as is stated in seven dif¬ 
ferent cases. The titles of books either German or Latin, etc., should 
be given with exact minuteness in a book such as Weidner’s; this 
is not always the case.* Of course, we cannot argue with the author 
concerning the distribution and arrangement of his material. The 

*Of Hagenbach (p. 25) a thirteenth edition has appeared; and Kuyper’s book 
should find a place on pp. 28, 29. In the section “ Books on Bibliography ” we miss 
the Theologische Literaturzeitung , the Beweis des Glaubens , the Theologia novitates , 
£tc. The Theologische Jahresbericht (p. 31, no. 10) has been edited for a number of 
years by Holtzmann and Kruger. 
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whole work, consisting of three volumes, of which this is the first, is 
planned to cover the whole field of theological science, and much that 
we should expect to find in the volume on “Practical Theology” we 
find in the introductory chapters of Vol. I. We deal here only with 
the literature. Among dictionaries of the Bible (p. 119) we miss 
Riehm*, Zeller’s Calwer Bibel-Lcxikon , and a reference to Hastings 1 
Dictionary of the Bible . We meet with a great deal of theorizing in 
the sections devoted to the languages of the Old and New Testa¬ 
ments. 9 

•On p. 131 we sadly miss the names of Lagarde, Konig, Kautzsch, and Geo. F. 
Moore. P. 133, no. 7, should rather be the “ Babylonian” instead of Assyrian. No 
Semitic scholar has ever had the hardiness to say that Ethiopic was “ easy of acquisi¬ 
tion” (p. 133), nor will a Sanskritist of today maintain that Sanskrit was the “oldest 
in the great family of Indo-European languages” (pp. 133-4). Modern philology 
speaks not of “Chaldee ” (p. 134), but of Aramaic. Some very remarkable omissions 
are found in the list of Hebrew grammars, e. g. t Ewald’s Ausfiihrliches Lehrbuch % 
the grammars of Stade, Olshausen, etc.; Konig’s third volume (II, 2: Syntax) 
appeared before this second edition was on the market. P. 137, 2) no. 8, read Pirke 
A£oth. I hope Weidner does not consider “The Ethics of the Fathers” as a trans¬ 
lation of this Hebrew title; 4) no. 15 (p. 137), Socin’s third edition should have been 
mentioned (the fourth is just out); and certainly the third edition of Wright’s gram¬ 
mar, differing so much from the second, quoted by the author. P. 138, 7) Dklitzsch’s 
Handworterbuch should have found a place, and 8) no. 25, Breasted’s English trans¬ 
lation of Erman should be recommended to readers of the Encyclopedia. 9) We miss 
sadly the works of Lagarde and Barth, both more important than even Wright.—P. 
143, 2, we miss Blass, Grammatik des Neutestamcntl. Griechisch (1896; Engl, transl., 
1898), and V iteau’s books; p. 144, 3, no. 1, Cremer, seventh edition, 189J; the 
eighth edition, which Weidner describes in 1898 as announced to appear, was 
published in 1895.— Schirlitz-Eger, Griechisck-deutsckes Worterbuch zum Neuen 
Testament , 5te Aufl., Giessen, 1893, should be added. Of Thayer-Grimm the 
1897 edition should be cited. No. 4, 3, readers of Weidner will be interested to 
know that Hatch-Redpath was completed in 1897 (Weidner says in 1898: “to be 
issued in parts ”); the very important and useful Concordance of the Greek Testament , 
by Moulton andGEDEN (1897; second edition, 1899) should be recommended by all 
means. P. 145, no. 5, is a very meager list, omitting some of the most important 
books; these, for instance: Thayer’s Books and their Use (1893); Vincent’s Students' 
New Testament Handbook (1893); Nestle’s small, but important work, Einfuhrung 
in das griechische Neue Testament (1897).—P. 153, § 63, 1, 1, add now Hastings, A 
Dictionary of the Bible (in 4 vols.; Vol. I, 1898 ; Vol. II, 1899); 154,2, 5, the new edi¬ 
tion of Riehm’s Handworterbuch was completed in 1894. Schenkel’s Bibel-Lexikon 
and Zeller’s Calwer Bibel-Lexikon are to be added to the list. The works on archaeo¬ 
logy, mentioned on pp. 154-5, are all superseded by TSow hQ.YL> Hebraische Archaeologie 
(1894) and Benzinger’s Archaeologie (1894) 5 nos. 4 and 5 (p. 155) should men¬ 
tion e. g. the series of By-Paths of Bible Knowledge , Buhl’s Geographie Palastina's 
(1896), etc.—P. 157, 7, 1, read Benziwger; 158, no. 7, Ramsay; Schrader’s Cunei¬ 
form Inscriptions and the Old Testament (Engl, transl.); Evetts, New Light on the 
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It is not quite clear to my mind why Weidner has added such a 
long treatise (pp. 212-66) on “ A Brief System of General Biblical Her¬ 
meneutics ; ” its compass is entirely out of harmony with the other por¬ 
tions of his subject, some of them so scantily treated. 3 

A number of typographical errors are to be corrected (pp. 144, 3, 
no. 4 ; 172,1.16; 173,1.5; 187,1.12; 199, 1. 6 from below; 209, 
no. 7, etc.). W. Muss-Arnolt. 

The University of Chicago. 


General Introduction to the Old Testament. The Canon . 
By W. H. Green, D.D., LL.D. New York: Charles Scrib¬ 
ner's Sons, 1898. Pp. xvii + 209. Si.50. 

Dr. Green is a theologian, a scholar, and a writer of acknowl¬ 
edged merit. He is also an uncompromising advocate of views 

Bible and the Holy Land (New York, no date), should be added to p. 158, no. 8.—P. 
171, 11 . 8 ff., we miss such names as Reuss, Graf, Vatke, DeWette, certainly of equal 
importance with those mentioned.—P. 177, 2, read Cornell; his Introduction appeared 
in third and fourth edition some years ago ; of Driver’s Introduction a sixth edition 
appeared in 1897 *» of Strack, a fifth, Jan., 1898 ; of Wright’s Introduction a second 
in 1895.—Pp. 178-9, no. 3, we should note as a serious omission Julicher’s Neutesta- 
mentl. Einleitung (1894); Godet, Introduction to the New Testament (1894-), and 
Zahn's Einleitung in das Neue Testament (2 vols., 1897, 1898); Weiss’ Introduction 
(German original) was published in a third edition in 1897 ; no. 4, I, Buhl’s first name 
is Fran ts; p. 180, no. 12, reference should be made to Zahn, Forschungen zur Gesck . 
des neutestamentl. Kanons (5 vols.), and to Harnack’s great work (1893-); Well- 
hausen’s Skizzen und Vorarbeiten (6 Hefte) and his Prolegomena (third edition) 
should be added on p. 180, 5 a; why no mention of T. W. Chambers’ contributions 
on p. 181 ?—Pp. 201-2, no. 1, attention should be called to Haupt’s edition of the 
Sacred Books of the Old Testament in Hebrew , and the English translation, as well as 
to Ginsburg’s edition of the text and his introduction ; no. 3, add Lagarde’s edition of 
the Septuagint and his other contributions to the same subject, as well as those of 
Nestle, and especially Field’s edition of Origen’s Hexapla (2 vols.). 

* Pp. 273-4 every student will miss the Expositor's Bible , a most important com¬ 
mentary in English on the Old and New Testaments. P. 275, 2, we should certainly 
expect mention of both the Handkommentar turn Alten Testament (herausgeg. v. W. 
Nowack), as well as the Furze Hand-Commentar zum Alten Testament (herausgeg. 
v. K. Marti), to say nothing of Hitzig’s Exegetisckes Handbuch zum Alten Testa - 
ment (in its latest editions), that standard series. In the list of commentaries on the 
whole of the New Testament we again miss the Holtzmann-Schmirdel Handkom¬ 
mentar, and a reference to the German edition of Meyer’s Critical and Exegetical 
Commentary , which in its latest editions is an entirely new work, greatly to be com¬ 
mended. A great deal more could be said of these lists published on pp. 273-84, but 
we refrain. 
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respecting the Bible which are, rightly or wrongly, frequently associ¬ 
ated with defective learning in biblical matters. Dr. Green, as his 
grammars and other works testify, is beyond suspicion in the matter 
of biblical, and especially Old Testament, scholarship. In the works 
of Briggs, Ryle, and Wildeboer the canon of the Old Testament 
has been ably dealt with from the point of view of the “higher 
criticism.” It is well that the other side should be represented, 
and it would be hard to find one more competent to represent it 
than Dr. Green, who might be called the nestor of Old Testament 
critics. 

It is a pity that the author allows himself to speak unkindly, if not 
unjustly, of those from whom he differs, and it is a greater pity that 
he should give place in the opening of the volume to the “ History of 
Introduction” by the late Dr. J. Addison Alexander. Had Dr. Alex¬ 
ander written in 1898, and not in 1843, he would not have described 
German exegesis as having an infidel character, nor would he have 
spoken of the general principles of unbelief as taught with great skill 
and talent by De Wette. Green approves, of course, and he himself 
gives it to be clearly understood, that the principal factor in the denial 
of the unity of Isaiah and the literal historicity of Daniel is the dis¬ 
belief in prediction and in miracles, though he knows well that among 
the advocates of “ critical ” views on these points are some of the 
strongest believers in inspiration and miracles. Taking Isaiah for 
example, the question is not whether, under divine influence, the 
prophet of the eighth century B. C. could foretell the events of a cen¬ 
tury and a half later, but whether he did utter such predictions. The 
data for determining the question are historical and linguistic, and not 
doctrinal. 

At pp. 10 and 158 our author gives his definition of “canonical” 
when applied to the Scriptures. “ Canonic books,” he says, meant in 
early Christian writings, and means still, “ books inspired of God, 
which were given to the church as her rule of faith and life.” This 
definition is based on what the Westminster Confession says: 1 “The 
books commonly called apocrypha, not being of divine inspiration, 
are no part of the canon of Scripture.” Assuming the accuracy of 
this definition, who was it that determined what books were inspired ? 
Was it not the Jewish community, or some of its leaders, in the first 
instance, and the Christian church, or some of its representatives, in 
the next place ? Was there infallible guidance given, and, if so, where 

x Chap. 1, § 5 . 
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is the proof, and what was the method of it ? If no such guidance 
is claimed, may we not today reject books reckoned canonical in early 
times, and accept books excluded ? In this last case we are no better 
off than if we accept the ecclesiastical meaning of “ canonical,” which 
is that books so called were judged by the church to be authoritative 
in matters of faith and practice. 

Green accepts as correct the statement of Josephus that the books 
in the canon were written between the time of Moses and the 
reign of Artaxerxes I. of Persia, and he adduces with approval the 
talmudic passage: “ After the latter prophets, Haggai, Zechariah, and 
Malachi, the Holy Spirit departed from Israel.” 

In order to hold this he has to maintain that every book in the 
canon was written before, say, 400 B. C. He tries to meet Driver’s 
arguments for the late dates of Chronicles, Ezra, Nehemiah, Ecclesi¬ 
astes, Esther, and Daniel; but the evidence against him is so clear and 
unanswerable, and is so varied in kind — historical, religious, philo¬ 
logical, and literary — that nearly all scholars at the present day defend 
the late origin of these books. If, however, these books, or some of 
them, were written after 400 B. C., the leading contention of the pres¬ 
ent work falls to the ground. It is unfortunate that Green connects 
faith in the authority of the Old Testament books with his contentions 
regarding their date ; so I think he is to be understood (see p. 75 and 
often). But faith in God and his Son Jesus Christ is not conditioned 
by acceptance of certain literary facts. Thank God, our faith rests not 
in the wisdom of man, but in the power of God. 

The author seems to think that his views of inspiration as applied 
to the Scriptures were held by Ezra and his contemporaries, and by the 
early Christians. His definition of “ canonical ” implies this ; but he 
is certainly wrong, for such views are due to papal ideas of infallibility, 
and owe their rise to the time cf the Reformation. 

It is now most commonly believed that the three divisions of the 
Hebrew Bible—law, prophets, and writings — arose in succession at 
different periods. Dr. Green, on the other hand, maintains that the 
arrangement was made at one time and upon one plan. He makes a 
gallant attempt to meet objections to his view, such as that David 
ought to be among the prophets, Ezra, Nehemiah, and Chronicles 
among the historical books, etc. But the gradual formation of the 
Canon is certainly more in accordance with the facts, and it can be 
held in perfect harmony with that faith in the religion of the Bible 
which Green values so highly ; to deny this is to do a great injustice 
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to the Christian faith, and, from the Christian point of view, to commit 
a tactical blunder. 

The author is often very inexact in his use of terms. On pp. 15 f. 
he speaks as if “ law*’ meant invariably in the Old Testament the five 
existing books of Moses. If it does not mean that, his argumentation 
is worthless; yet he must know that in the Old Testament it has 
rarely, if at all, that meaning, which, however, in rabbinical Hebrew 
is the prevailing sense. Indeed, further on, when it suits his purposes, 
he argues for a vaguer meaning of the word. 

On p. 88 the author repeats the orthodox opinion that the Mishna 
was reduced to writing in its present form by R. Judah the holy. 
There is no proof of this. On the contrary, in the Talmud, whenever 
the Mishna is cited, nothing is hinted as to its having been written ; 
the words are quoted as spoken. In the various Jewish schools of Pal¬ 
estine and Babylon different men were appointed to commit to memory, 
and recite when required, the various sections of the Mishna. 

Green gives less weight than is due to the divergences among Jews 
and Christians of the early time as to the extent of the canon. The 
Old Testament used largely by Christ and his apostles, by New 
Testament writers, and exclusively by the author of Hebrews, con¬ 
tained the apocrypha, and that uncompromising champion of ortho¬ 
doxy, Augustine, stoutly defended this enlargement of the Bible. 
Surely “ Sirach ” is as worthy of respect and of being considered inspired 
as “ Esther.” Is it not significant that Christ ignores, or rather con¬ 
demns, the teaching in the Levitical parts of the Old Testament, and 
associates himself with the prophets ? If the Old Testament canon 
were all equally authoritative, why should he make this distinction ? 
Whence were the beliefs about life after death, about demonology, etc., 
obtained ? Not from the Old Testament, but from books excluded 
from the Old Testament canon in the narrow sense; and yet these 
views are not condemned by Jesus Christ himself. Paul, in Galatians, 
shows himself to have been a student of rabbinical teachers, and Jude 
quotes from the book of Enoch. 

Dr. Green’s work has, however, great value as containing the best 
that can be said for traditional views concerning the Old Testament, 
and there is no denying the ability and force with which he meets his 
opponents. 


Bangor, 

North Wales, England. 


T. Witton .Davies. 
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General Introduction to the Study of Holy Scripture ; 
The Principles, Methods, History, and Results of its Sev¬ 
eral Departments and of the Whole. By Charles Augus¬ 
tus Briggs, D.D., Edward Robinson Professor of Biblical 
Theology in Union Theological Seminary, New York City. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1899. Pp. xxii-f- 
688. $3. 

This is the author’s earlier work, Biblical Study , rewritten and 
greatly enlarged, especially by the introduction of new chapters on 
the Holy Scriptures as literature and on biblical history. One misses, 
however, the very valuable list of works on biblical study given in the 
original volume. The present one is, indeed, a veritable introduction, 
traversing the whole field of questions raised in respect to the Old and 
New Testaments, concerning their languages, canons, texts, translations, 
composition, literary character and form, interpretation, historicity, 
truthfulness and credibility, and value as a means of grace. These 
topics are treated quite fully not only according to present knowledge 
and opinion, but the views of the Jewish and Christian churches con¬ 
cerning them from the earliest times are given. This historical matter 
is exceedingly valuable. Methods and results of investigation are also 
abundantly illustrated, and many examples of criticism are introduced. 
For the best effect as a text-book, however, this work is too voluminous, 
too rhetorical, and too polemic; yet it is so written that any intelligent 
person can read it with enjoyment and profit. Like its predecessor, 
its great object is to vindicate the positions of modern scholarship and 
to show just what they are. Its scope, however, is far different from an 
introduction to the books of the Bible. It treats of the writings only 
as a whole. Attention is paid to their forms, especially to Hebrew 
poetry. All methods of biblical study, whether textual, literary, his¬ 
torical, exegetical, doctrinal, or practical, are defined. 

We turn now to some of the author’s views. No one has done more 
valiant service to, or suffered more for the sake of, biblical truth in this 
country than Dr. Briggs. Seeing clearly some twenty years ago that 
the non-Mosaic authorship and the documentary composition of the 
Pentateuch, and other results of the higher criticism, must be accepted, 
he has ever striven in receiving these results to show how the Holy 
Scriptures, as the Word of God, speaking to the moral and religious 
nature, remain unimpaired. This has led him to be conservative and 
given him a strong bias for retaining old conceptions of the contents 
of the Bible. He thus adheres, in many instances, to notions of the 
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past, and does not accept consequences of critical positions as given by 
others. This appears especially in this work in views respecting the 
historical character of the earlier books of the Bible. On p. 539 it is 
said: “We have to give up the traditional theory of the Mosaic author¬ 
ship of the Pentateuch, but we gain four writers in the place of Moses; 
and the history of Moses and the establishment of his covenant gains 
in strength by the testimony of four witnesses instead of one?" This 
statement is difficult to receive. Moses, a cotemporary of the events 
described, could have furnished real history. The authors of the four 
documents, living centuries later, are not properly witnesses. Their writ¬ 
ings have no historical value such as those of a cotemporary would have. 
Speaking of “ the legends which lie at the basis of the historical books 
of the Old Testament,” our author says: “These are simply highly 
coloured and richly ornamented stories of actual events which happenea 
in the primitive times. They were handed down from father to son in 
many generations of popular narrative, passing through many minds 
and over many tongues, receiving in this way colouring, increment, con¬ 
densations, changes of many kinds, which do not, however, destroy the 
essential truth or fact” (p. 335). Thus is retained the traditional notion 
of the Old Testament containing the history of primitive antiquity 
preserved by oral transmission. In many instances this is true, but 
critics usually hold that many stories of early times are imaginary 
explanations of customs, names, and other historical facts of later 
periods. Of Gen. 6:1-4 it is remarked : “It is not necessary to deny 
that there was such a real union of angels with mankind ” (p. 333). 
The reliability of the story of the water from the rock (Exod., chap. 17 ; 
Numb., chap. 20) is urged on the ground that it is related in two docu¬ 
ments (p. 529). Under the topic of the theophanic presence (pp. 542 ff.) 
the full reliability of the Old Testament narratives of special divine 
manifestations during the period of the antediluvians, of the patriarchs, 
of the exodus, and of Elijah and Elisha, is apparently assumed. A 
“canon” earlier than the time of Josiah is found in the “Ten Words” 
“given by the theophanic voice of God to Israel on Mount Horeb” 
(p. 118). Dr. Briggs’ position, then, on the historical value of the Old 
Testament narratives is one of unique conservatism. Like all signers 
of the Westminster Confession, Dr. Briggs holds that the religious 
teachings of the Bible are infallible. This, of course, can be done 
when all parts of the Bible are rectified by the teachings of Christ, his 
words being their supreme test; but here we are told that the Old 
1 The italics here and elsewhere are ours. 
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Testament worthies in their discourses and dialogues were “ restrained 
from error in all matters in which they were called to give religious 
instruction ” (p. 337). This view is hard to maintain, and does not 
seem consistent with the theory of the gradual development of morality 
and of the indefensibleness of the morality of the Old Testament 
taught on other pages of this book (pp. 643 ft.). 

We mention an error: footnote No. 1, on p. 514, should be sub¬ 
stituted for the footnote on p. 512. Edward L. Curtis. 

Yale Divinity School, 

New Haven, Conn. 


Altisraelitische Kultstatten (Beiheft III zu Zeitschrift fur 
alttestamentliche Wissenschaft , herausg. v. Bernhard Stade). 
Von Aug. Freiherrn von Gall, Lie. theol. Giessen: J. 
Ricker'sche Verlagsbuchhandlung, 1898. Pp. viii+156. 
M. 5. 

This third monograph in an important series is devoted to an 
interesting theme — the sanctuaries of ancient Israel as evidenced in 
the Old Testament records. One hundred and six are enumerated 
and discussed, some few having been omitted as hardly deserving 
attention. They are classified by localities, the “ oak of Moreh,” for 
instance, being discussed under Shechem (pp. 110-16). 

The author aims to discuss in reference to each sanctuary the 
sources of information regarding it, its locality, the history of its use 
as a sacred place, and other sanctuaries allied to it in situation or in 
religious usage. Of many sacred sites but little can be said ; some 
identifications made with considerable assurance, as in the case of Elim 
with its “twelve springs of water and threescore and ten palm trees,” 
are really conjectural. That Hormah (Chormah) and (Mt.) Hermon 
are sacred places is a mere etymological inference and not absolutely 
certain. 

Where there is really something to be said, the discussion is satisfy¬ 
ing. The author has spared no pains in collecting data, and seems 
familiar with a wide range of literature. He begins by discussing 
Sinai and Horeb. Both are recognized in Scripture as abodes of God. 
It is often thought that the two names designate one and the same 
mountain, E and D preferring the term Horeb, while J and P use 
Sinai. Von Gall thinks that originally there were two sacred moun¬ 
tains, the true Sinai being located southeast of Edom, while Horeb was 
doubtless the peak now known as Serbal in the Sinaitic peninsula. 
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When they became identified in the popular mind cannot be deter¬ 
mined. 

Beersheba, Hebron, Bethel, Shiloh, and Shechem were notable 
Hebrew sanctuaries. The question of their origin and the reason for 
their sacred character are matters of great interest to the Old Testa¬ 
ment scholar. On such questions the monograph is least satisfactory, 
since it assumes without discussion a number of debatable positions. 
The sacred well of Beersheba was long before the times of the 
Hebrews the supposed abode of a deity named Isaac, while at Hebron 
in the sacred grove or tree dwelt a divinity named Abraham, and in 
the sacred cave of Machpelah dwelt one known as Sarah. Bethel had 
a sacred stone whose deity was Jacob ; Shechem was consecrated to 
Joseph. That there are other ways of accounting for the connection of 
the patriarchs with these shrines the writer does not hint. 

Despite the meagerness and one-sidedness of the discussions, the 
pamphlet is of great value as a book of reference. It calls attention 
to many data, apparently insignificant, and puts them into interesting 
relation with the main theme. One only regrets that the author did 
not carry his work to completion. A moderate index would have 
increased the value of the work. F. K. Sanders. 

Yale University, 

New Haven, Conn. 

Reich Gottes und Menschensohn im Buche Daniel. Ein 
Beitrag zum Verstandnis seines Grundgedankens. Von 
Lie. Dr. Julius Boehmer, Pfarrer in Raben. Leipzig: 
A. Deichert’sche Verlagsbuchhandlung Nachfolger (Geo. 
Bohme), 1898. Pp. vii + 216. M. 3.60. 

Boehmer writes with the earnestness and conviction of a man who 
believes he has made a discovery, and is sure that his view is right. That 
discovery relates to the fundamental thought of the book of Daniel which 
runs, he thinks, through the entire work, and demonstrates its unity, 
explains its bi-lingual character, gives mystic meanings to the dates of 
its various visions, and explains its enigmatical numbers. 

After a brief introduction, pp. 11-30 are devoted to a discussion 
of the date of composition, which is conceded to belong to the reign 
of Antiochus IV.; pp. 30-55, to the person of the author, who, it is 
thought, was a scribe, and at the same time a transmitter of real revela¬ 
tions of God. Then follows a sketch of the fundamental thought of 
Daniel (pp. 56-60). This is stated thus (p. 60): 
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Der erste Teil des Buches Daniel (Kap. 1-6) weist die Unmfiglichkeit 
nach, dass das Universalreich, wenn es auch bisher so geschienen sei, auf die 
Dauer den Heiden zugehdren kQnne ; auch sei jenes ja nur durch Israels 
Hilfe und um Israels willen, zur Vorbereitung auf die Zukunft, die Israel 
allein gehdre, moglich gewesen. Der zweite Teil (Kap. 7-12) zeigt, dass 
vielmehr Israel in dem l£ngst im himmlischen Hintergrund vorhandenen 
Menschensohn pradestiniert sei, Trager der Weltherrschaft zu werden, und 
ein ewiges KSnigtum Gottes auf Erden zu verwirklichen. 

The remainder of the book is devoted to an endeavor to establish 
this position exegetically. It is held (p. 65) that chap. 1 shows how 
Daniel the Jew is prepared by his renunciation to take up, through 
God-given wisdom, the task of managing the heathen rulers of the 
world and thus of taking the reins of government. Chap. 2 shows 
how God made Nebuchadnezzar recognize for a moment his sovereignty, 
but taught him that it would be intrusted to different men only for a 
little time, until God, having permitted kings of less and less glory to 
possess it, should himself set up an eternal kingdom (pp. 71-87). Chap. 
3, a supplement to chap. 2, shows that the knowledge of the kingdom 
of God remained only in the background of Nebuchadnezzar’s thought, 
and that God was known to him only through his power. Chap. 4 
tells how Nebuchadnezzar learned, through a personal experience, of 
the heavy justice of God, and of the nature of his kingdom, and was in 
consequence full of praise and thanks. Chap. 5 relates how Belshazzar 
failed to recognize the sovereignty of God and lost his kingdom. 
This is introduced, Boehmer thinks, so that a still greater advance 
may be made in chap. 6, where Daniel is set over the whole world- 
kingdom and the authority of Israel’s God acknowledged. Thus he 
holds that these chapters demonstrate that the real power of the king¬ 
dom of God—the universal monarchy — was with Israel, even while 
the heathen appeared to rule. He believes that the formula in 2:37 
and 7:14 proves that the kingdom of God and the world-empire are 
really one, and are not, as most interpreters hold, set in opposition to 
one another. 

As the first part of Daniel on this view demonstrates the real ina¬ 
bility of the heathen to rule, so, Boehmer holds, the second part (chaps. 
7-12) is devoted to Israel’s future and good fortune. This is outlined 
in chap. 7, the center of the whole book, where the kingdom of God 
and the Son of Man are especially treated. The kingdom of God — a 
world-wide dominion—is to be given to Israel (pp. 125 ff., 132). 
Ignoring the particle of comparison before the term “son of man ” 
(7 :13), and comparing the use of the term in Enoch, Boehmer sees 
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in the expression a reference to the personal Messiah (pp. 189-92). 
These thoughts, which are presented in broad outline in chap. 7, are 
worked out in more detail in chaps. 8-12, which present a closer exhi¬ 
bition of the way this future of Israel is to be realized. Boehmer 
endeavors (pp. 181-7) to identify the “ son of man ” of 7 :13 with the 
owner of the “ man’s voice ” of 8 : 13, the one from whom the “com¬ 
mandment went forth,” 9:23, and the transcendent person of the 
vision of 10 : 5, 6. On this view, what he regards as the fundamental 
thought of the book is to its close worked out in a variety of ways. 1 
He scouts Cornill’s statement that Daniel is composed in a “ Holz- 
schnittmanerei,” and declares (p. 207) that it is not only a unity, but a 
carefully elaborated work, whose thoughts and words must have cost 
arduous toil, and which is as well planned as 1 the New Testament 
Apocalypse. 

Boehmer’s whole structure must be pronounced fanciful and 
unsound. The kingdom of God cannot be identified with the world- 
dominion of the heathen, but is, as in all apocalypses, in opposition to 
it. The “son of man ” (7:13) is not yet a personal Messiah. His 
unity of plan in Daniel is obtained by ignoring differences much more 
obtrusive than the likenesses to which he calls attention. As a learned 
and thoughtful argument it is interesting, but it is in too great con¬ 
flict with palpable facts in Daniel, and the analogy of other apocalypses, 
to be convincing. 

George A. Barton. 

Bryn Mawr College. 

Bryn Mawr, Pa. 

1 On some special points the author’s views are curiously interesting. He holds 
(pp. 152 ff.) that the bi-lingual character of the book is due to the fact that those 
portions of it which exhibit the transitory character of the world-empire of the heathen, 
and which exhibit in broad outline the glorious destiny of Israel, are purposely writ¬ 
ten in the Aramaic, so that the heathen could understand them, while the details by 
which Israel is to realize her destiny are concealed in the sacred Hebrew understood 
by Israel alone. The dates in the different parts of the book are, he believes (pp. 

157 £f.), used as a cipher to express the gradually approaching realization of Israel’s 
hopes. The enigmatical numbers 1150 (8:14), 1290, and 1335 of chap. 12, the 
3# times of chaps. 7 and 12, and the broken week of chap. 9, he uses as means of 
dating by month and day different periods of advance in the introduction of the king¬ 
dom (pp. 195-206). 
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Grammar of New Testament Greek. By Friedrich Blass, 
Dr.Ph., Dr.Th., LL.D. Translated by Henry St. John 
Thackeray, M.A. New York: The Macmillan Co., 1898. 
Pp. vi + 340. $ 4 - 5 °- 

The appearance of this work in an English translation calls not so 
much for a discussion of its merits in detail — the German original was 
reviewed by Professor T. D. Seymour in the issue of this Journal for 
January, 1898 (Vol. II, pp. 155-61) — as for announcement, and the 
consideration of the question whether it is fitted to displace the works of 
Buttmann and Winer as a book for the class-room or on the study 
tables of students. That it will take its place alongside of these volumes 
in the libraries of those who aim to have all the first-rate tools of New 
Testament interpretation need hardly be said. Ought it to take the place 
of them for those who can have but one such book? In number of pages 
it is considerably smaller than either Buttmann or Winer, having but 340 
as against 474 in the former and 848 in the Moulton edition of the lat¬ 
ter. This diminution in size is due chiefly to the omission of extended 
discussion of the views of other grammarians, a gain rather than a loss, 
since these views have for the most part long ago ceased to be signifi¬ 
cant, and by substitution of a compact style for a discursive one. The 
discussion of the forms is quite full enough for practical purposes. 
The syntax is treated from a decidedly more modern and intelligent 
point of view, especially in respect to the verb. Such statements, 
e. as that of Winer that “the present participle sometimes, when 
combined with a preterite, represents the imperfect tense,” are not to 
be found in Blass. On the other hand, in important respects the work 
is capable of improvement. The treatment of the article is by no 
means satisfactory. The syntax of the verb, though manifestly an 
improvement on the older grammars, is as manifestly short of what it 
should be. How unsatisfactory, for example, is the definition of the 
aorist tense as denoting “completed action,” and of the perfect as 
expressing “the continuance of a completed action ” ! Not less disap¬ 
pointing is the inadequate treatment of concessive clauses and of 
clauses introduced by final particles. In general it must be said of the 
syntactical treatment that too little use has been made of the results of 
comparative syntax as set forth in the works of such men as Brugmann 
and Delbriick, and that too often the author has contented himself with 
a classification of the functions of a form, with little attempt, appar¬ 
ently, at exact and illuminating definition of the function. To say 
that it is not the duty of a grammar to do the work of the interpreter 
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does not meet the case; the interpretation of particular passages 
is not indeed the grammarian’s work, but no function of the syntac- 
tician is more important than the clear definition of the various func¬ 
tions of the several forms and constructions. Despite these defects, 
however, the English translation of Blass is to be recommended as an 
excellent book, on the whole better adapted than any other to the use 
of most students. This being the case, it is the more to be regretted 
that the publishers have seen fit by the expedient of printing it on very 
heavy paper to make it a large book and put upon it a high price. 
The paper and the price ought to be reduced by one-half. 

Ernest D. Burton. 

The University of Chicago. 


Die Worte Jesu, mit Berucksichtigung des nachcanonischen judi- 
schen Schrifttums und der aramaischen Sprache erortert. 
Von Gustaf Dalman, a. o. Professor der Theologie in Leip¬ 
zig. Band I, Einleitung und wichtige Begriffe , nebst Anhang: 
Messianische Textel Leipzig : J. C. Hinrichs’sche Buchhand- 
lung, 1898. Pp. xvi+320. M. 8.50. 

The author is well known as a specialist in the post-biblical litera¬ 
ture of the Jews. In the book before us he attacks the problem of the 
original form of Jesus’ sayings. There are, in fact, two problems. One 
concerns the teachings of Jesus as he himself uttered them ; the other 
concerns the form in which these teachings first obtained written cur¬ 
rency. The answer to one question does not necessarily determine the 
other. Probably it is now agreed that Jesus spoke Aramaic, which was 
the language of his province and his age. But this being conceded, it 
does not necessarily follow that the first written logia were in this lan¬ 
guage. The literary language of the Jews was Hebrew, even after 
Aramaic had become the language of common life. The first oral 
preaching of the apostles was indeed in the current tongue. But as 
a mediaeval writer, even when speaking Italian, could conceive of no 
literature except in Latin, so the first Christian writers might regard 
Hebrew as the only fit vehicle for their written account. The words of 
Jesus in the gospels do show undoubted analogies to the literary forms 
of the Old Testament. This has been pointed out by Professor Briggs, 
whose work does not seem to be known to our author. 

On the other hand, Hebrew was not the exclusive literary language 

1 For the use of students the Messianische Texte aus der nachkanonischen Littera - 
tur are also sold separately (pp. 31; M. 0.50). 
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of the Jews. Before our era there were Aramaic books in circulation 
— the Aramaic sections of the Old Testament are sufficient evidence. 
We have reason to suppose that the earliest gospels were not intentional 
literary efforts, but rather the record of apostolic tradition as it had 
already received oral fixation. It would be rather surprising that the 
first reporters of this oral teaching should feel constrained to translate 
it into Hebrew. Into the details of the argument we cannot here enter. 
The position of our author is this: An Aramaic original is incontro¬ 
vertible for the words of Jesus, but for these alone ; this fact, however, 
implies the right and the duty of inquiring for the exact form of these 
words, and for the exact sense which in this (Aramaic) form they con¬ 
veyed to the Jewish hearers. 

The plan of the work is easily developed from this intention of the 
author. After an introduction which discusses the prevalence of Ara¬ 
maic as the language of the time of Christ, the author takes up the 
important conceptions of the New Testament. Such conceptions are 
expressed in the terms “ kingdom of heaven,” “ the coming age,” “eter¬ 
nal life,” “the son of man,” “the Messiah.” In regard to each of these 
the author gives us Jewish usage, as it is illustrated in the apocrypha, the 
Targums, and the talmudic literature. This usage is then compared 
with what we find in the New Testament. Critical comparison of the 
data of the different gospels is often necessary, and there can be no 
doubt that Jewish usage will often help us to decide the original form 
of a logion which is variously reported. 

It has been supposed that the variants in the gospel accounts would 
enable us to determine the language of the original logia. That would 
be original which would in translation give both Greek readings. In 
the near relation of Hebrew and Aramaic, however, it is extremely diffi¬ 
cult to find cases that argue positively for one as against the other- 
The author’s discussion shows but two instances where the Greek phrase 
comes from an Aramaic more naturally than from a Hebrew source. 
These are both found in the gospel of Mark. Curiously enough we 
find that some expressions in the gospel of Luke can be more readily 
accounted for by supposing a Hebrew original. We are tempted to 
suppose that Mark drew from Aramaic tradition, while among the num¬ 
erous sources which Luke mentions some were Hebrew accounts of the 
life of Jesus. 

The book contains much interesting material. I may refer to the 
discussion of the phrase “kingdom of heaven,” and also to the treat¬ 
ment of the title “son of man.” The latter has occasioned a new 
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investigation of the subject by Wellhausen, 8 with serious modification 
of his formerly published theory. The indebtedness of Wellhausen is 
rather negative than positive, and he now avows that Jesus could not 
have applied the title to himself either with or without Messianic inten¬ 
tion. 

The Messianic texts of which a separate edition is announced 
embrace selections from the Sibylline books, the Psalms of Solomon, 
Enoch (in translation), Baruch, Fourth Ezra, the Shtnone Esre , and 
other liturgical texts. Henry Preserved Smith. 

Amherst College, 

. Amherst, Mass. 


Kritisch-exegetischer Kommentar Ober das Neue Testament. 

Begriindet von H. A. W. Meyer. Gottingen : Vandenhoeck 

& Ruprecht. 

Abtheilung I, i. Das Matthaus-Evangelium. Von der 7. Auf- 
lage an neu bearbeitet von Dr. Bernhard Weiss. 9. Auflage, 

1898. M. 7; bound, M. 8.50. 

Abtheilung IV. Der Brief an die Romer. Von der 6. Auflage 
an neu bearbeitet von Dr. Bernhard Weiss. 9. Auflage, 

1899. Pp. iv-f-614. M. 8; bound, M. 9.50. 

Abtheilung VII. Der Brief an die Galater. Von der 6. Auflage 
an neu bearbeitet von Dr. Friedr. Sieffert. 9. Auflage, 
1899. Pp. x+366. M. 5; bound, M. 6.50. 

The second edition of Weiss’ revision of Meyer’s commentary on 
the gospel of Matthew (eighth of Meyer), published in 1890, exhibited 
many striking modifications of the old master’s work, in the way of 
typographical arrangement and excision of material which was either 
obsolete or more properly belonged to books on dogmatics and the life 
of Jesus, as well as in a fresh handling of exegetical questions involv¬ 
ing the synoptic problem. In Weiss’ new and third edition of Meyer 
we have what is confessedly little more than a reprint of the edition of 
1890. He stays his hand from any further pruning, and emphasizes 
in a new preface his high appreciation of Meyer’s rich contributions, not 
only to linguistic and grammatical interpretation, but especially to the 
history of the exegesis of this gospel, which often enough is flippantly 
characterized as mere ballast. 

•See the sixth part of the Skizten und Vorarbeiten (Berlin, 1899), and the review 
by Schiirer in the Theol . Literaturzeitung , June 10, 1899. 
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Though three commentaries on the first gospel have been pub¬ 
lished since his edition of 1890, Weiss finds nothing in either of them 
to change essentially any of his positions. He criticises Kiibers work, 
in contrast with Meyer’s, as lacking in sound, continuous, and com¬ 
prehensive exegesis, and as biased by harmonistic, dogmatic, and homi¬ 
letic interests. Many of the most difficult questions of exegesis, Weiss 
declares, he quietly ignores. In Nosgen’s new edition he finds no 
improvement either over Kiibel or its own earlier form. There 
reappears the same domination of exegesis by the requirements of an 
artificial and mechanical harmonistic theory and by dogmatic prepos¬ 
sessions. 

To Holtzmann’s commentary on the synoptic gospels he accords, 
by way of contrast to Kiibel and Nosgen, the merit of sane and thor¬ 
ough exegesis, besides phenomenal skill in combining with his exegesis 
the results of synoptic criticism, though of course he dissents from 
Holtzmann’s negative views of gospel tradition. His attempt to combine 
discussions of literary and historical questions arising from the synoptic 
problem with detailed exegesis falls under Weiss’ censure, however, as 
seriously diverting the student’s attention from the contextual mean¬ 
ing of the evangelist’s material and causing him to miss the idiosyn¬ 
crasies of the latter. It is significant that Dr. Holtzmann himself, in a 
review of this very commentary of Weiss, virtually admits that the 
reading public has confirmed this unfavorable opinion concerning his 
method. 

A commentary on Matthew, abreast of contemporary knowledge of 
the synoptic question, is much needed for the use of English readers. 
Unless such a commentary is to appear in the “International Critical 
Series ” sooner than now seems likely to be the case, it would be very 
desirable that the commentary here noticed, uniting as it does the 
ripest learning of two such eminent representatives of German evan¬ 
gelical scholarship, should be translated into English. 

M. D. Buell. 

Boston University. 

The industry and faithfulness with which, by the cooperation of 
editors and publishers, the commentaries of this series are from time 
to time revised and kept up to date, is occasion for congratulation 
on the part of all New Testament scholars. The volume on Romans, 
as revised by Weiss, belongs in the first rank of modern commentaries 
on this book. The last preceding edition of it, reckoned as the 
eighth of Meyer, appeared in 1891. In the present edition account 
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has been taken of Lipsius’ second edition in the “ Handkommentar,” of 
the articles of Hilgenfeld in the Zeitschrift fur wissenschaftliche The¬ 
ologies and of the San day-Head lam commentary. There has, however, 
been no material change either in the positions maintained or in the 
general character of the work. 

The Sieffert edition of Meyer on Galatians appeared first in 1880, 
was republished in revised form in 1886, and reprinted unchanged in 
1894. The present edition, reckoned as the ninth of Meyer, differs 
from the seventh and eighth of 1886 and 1894, not in any material 
alteration of the views advocated nor in the general character of the 
commentary, but in numerous and not unimportant matters of detail. 
In the introduction the south Galatian — called in Germany the new 
Galatian—theory, as advocated by Ramsay and Zahn, is discussed and 
rejected; the arguments of Steck, Loman, and others against the 
genuineness of the letter are examined and refuted, and the views of 
Clemen concerning place and time of the letter are discussed. In the 
commentary proper, consistently with the general method of Meyer 
himself, account is taken of the views of the expositors who have writ¬ 
ten on Galatians since the previous edition appeared, notably of Lip¬ 
sius, Zockler, Weiss, and Dalmer; additional emphasis has been laid 
upon the exposition of the course of argument, questions of biblical 
theology have received fresh attention, and the whole work has been 
subjected to a careful literary revision. The result is a book which, 
while true to the general ideas of Meyer, retains very little indeed of 
the original Meyer. Taken as it stands, it is one of the ablest, perhaps 
on the whole the ablest, modern commentary on Galatians. 

Ernest D. Burton. 

The University of Chicago. 


The Gospel according to St. Mark. The Greek Text, with 
Introduction, Notes, and Indices. By Henry Barclay 
Swete, D.D., Professor of Divinity and Fellow of Gonville 
and Caius College, Cambridge. New York: The Macmillan 
Co., 1898. Pp. cx+412. $3.75. 

The chief feature of this work is its extensive contribution to the 
linguistic study of the gospel of Mark, and, through that, of the gospel 
literature in general. With surpassing completeness the author has 
brought to bear upon this portion of the New Testament the data of 
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linguistic usage from the Septuagint, Josephus, Philo, contemporaneous 
Greek, classical Greek, and later Greek, Vocabulary, etymology, history 
and development of words, linguistic style — all are exhibited, with 
references. And not only is the text of Mark fully treated, but the 
parallel narratives in Matthew and Luke are constantly noted and dis¬ 
cussed in their variations from the Mark form. 

The text which forms the basis of the commentary is that of West- 
cott and Hort, except for a few bracketed modifications which seemed 
necessary. In conjunction with this appears a copious critical apparatus, 
simplified from Tischendorf’s eighth major edition, revised and supple¬ 
mented by the readings of the Sinaitic Syriac, and by other textual 
evidence recently acquired. 

The interpretation of the gospel is of the minute sort, dealing with 
details briefly and incompletely. There is no attempt at comprehensive 
views or treatment of the history, no consideration of its philosophy, 
no presentation of the biblical theology of the book. For example, the 
comment on the term “son of man” consists of just four sentences, 
p. 35 ; and the number is the same for the term “ kingdom of heaven,” 
p. 13; but some references are given to recent discussions of the terms. 
There are many concise archaeological notes. The variations of read¬ 
ing in the important English versions are often stated, and patristic 
interpretation is frequently given by citation and references. Modern 
interpretation also is regularly noted, but fragmentarily. The pages 
give one the impression of being packed with references to the linguistic, 
grammatical, exegetical, literary, historical, and theological treatises on 
the New Testament. 

The introduction to the commentary, extending over no pages, 
contains valuable material. It has, perhaps, the best account of Mark 
himself and the fullest report of the history of the second gospel in 
the early church. Here also it an exhaustive study of the vocabulary, 
grammar, and style of the gospel; an examination of its contents, plan, 
and sources singly and relatively to the other synoptics j an exhibit of 
the Old Testament quotations found in Mark ; a detailed account of 
the witnesses to the text, and a long discussion of the ending of the 
gospel. Two sections go beyond the ordinary limits of introduction, 
that on the external conditions of the life of Christ as depicted by 
Mark, and that on Mark's conception of the person and office of our 
Lord. It had been Dr. Swete’s intention to “discuss in additional 
notes and dissertations some of the points raised by this gospel which 
seemed to require fuller investigation ” (p. v). But the limits of the 
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work were already reached, and the hope is held out that a future vol¬ 
ume may give this further material. 

The mechanical features and appearance of the commentary are 
exactly those of the Lightfoot and Westcott commentaries on the 
Pauline and general epistles respectively. It will be recalled that Drs. 
Hort, Lightfoot, and Westcott at one time partitioned among themselves 
the New Testament for the purpose of writing commentaries on the 
whole. To Dr. Hort were assigned the gospels, and unfortunately he 
was the only one of the trio who did not accomplish some part of this 
plan. It was of course too great an undertaking for any one person. 
Dr. Swete has made a worthy beginning ; may others carry forward 
this vitally important work. 

The painstaking and prodigious labor which has been put into 
this commentary on Mark, its accurate and devoted scholarship, its 
sense of the present need and opportunity, have combined to produce 
a book to which every thorough student of the New Testament will be 
indebted for a generation to come. It does not supersede other com¬ 
mentaries on this gospel, but it supplements them in an indispensable 
way. C. W. Votaw. 

The University of Chicago. 


Die Parallelen in den Worten Jesu bei Johannes und Mat- 
thaeus. Von A. Schlatter. (=-“ Beitrage zur Forderung 
christlicher Theologie,” Vol. II, Heft. 5.) Giitersloh : C. 
Bertelsmann, 1898. Pp. 72. M. 1. 

Professor Schlatter’s pamphlet aims to show the fundamental 
agreement between Christ’s teachings in the synoptists and in John. 
Of the synoptists Matthew is chosen as the basis for comparison, because 
his gospel contains the largest number of discourses. About one 
hundred alleged parallels are discussed. Some are parallels in phrase¬ 
ology or figure, e. g ., John 3:29= Matt. 9:15; John 4 : 35 = Matt. 
9 : 37. Some concern more fundamental conceptions, e. g. t John 5:22 = 
Matt. 7 : 23 ; 25 : 12 ; John 7 : 28, 29 and 8 : 19 and 17 : 3, 25 = Matt. 
11 127. 

Apart from these and similar well-known instances, there is a large 
number of parallels given which are not at all conclusive. When John 
5 : 17 ff. and Matt. 12 : 8 are paralleled on the supposition that Son of 
God and Son of Man are both conceptions of Christ’s Messianic self- 
consciousness and, since one can have but a single self-consciousness, 
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therefore the terms must be equivalent, such an application of psychol¬ 
ogy to exegesis is somewhat startling. John 6 : 50, which tells the 
believer that he will not die, is made parallel to Matt. 16:18, which 
exhibits the church as escaped from death and destined to enjoy the 
resurrection life. 

John 15:5 = Matt. 24 : 48. Both passages are warnings against a 
false independence of Christ. 

These instances fairly illustrate much of the author’s exegesis, by 
which he seems able to make his parallels meet only after running 
them out into the infinity of general religious truth. 

Kemper Fullerton. 

Lane Theological Seminary, 

Cincinnati, O. 


Die johanneische Anschauung vom Leben, mit Berucksichtigung 
ihrer Vorgeschichte, untersucht von Erich von Schrenck. 
Leipzig: A. Deichert’sche Verlagsbuchhandlung Nachf. 
(Georg Bdhme), 1898. Pp. vi + 189. M. 3. 

This monograph has the merit of being clearly a contribution to 
the subject with which it deals. The correlative conceptions of life 
and death in the Johannine thought have proved a fruitful field for 
many students, but this is the first published attempt to trace possible 
antecedents of these conceptions historically, with any degree of com¬ 
pleteness. One could wish, however, for this very reason, that the work 
had been much more exhaustive in the studies upon the previous 
history of the Johannine ideas. The treatment of Greek thought is 
limited to one or two meager references, while the study of Philo is, as 
acknowledged in the preface, second-hand, and, it must be said, by no 
means complete. If anywhere in previous writings outside the New 
Testament one can discover clear approaches to the thought of John, 
it is unquestionably in Philo, Teichmiiller’s claim of a direct descent of 
the Johannine thought from Aristotle notwithstanding. Hence first¬ 
hand and more thorough work with Philo was desirable in such a pub¬ 
lication. It is true that the author, for self-protection, deprecates at 
the outset any intention of exhaustiveness in this part of his task, but 
the demand for exhaustiveness seems none the less reasonable. 

The latter portion of the work, dealing with the Johannine thought 
itself, is tolerably full, and the discussion is in the main frank, though 
theological predispositions at times seem to affect the treatment. An 
example is to be found in the vital position assigned to baptism. On 
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the whole, however, the work is an interesting and thankworthy presen¬ 
tation of a subject always attractive from whatever side approached, 
and by no means unpractical. Edgar D. Varney. 

The University of Chicago. 


COMMENTAIRE SUR LES ACTES DES ApOTRES. Par Ed. BaRDE, 
Professeur a Plicole de Thdologie de la Soci6t6 £vangelique 
a Gen&ve. Lausanne: Bridel & C ie , 1898. Pp. 592. Fr. 
12. 

The author states that in the French language there is no “special 
and complete ” commentary on the book of Acts, and it is this lack 
which he undertakes to supply. His aim seems to have been: (1) to 
defend the traditional conception of Acts, (2) to give a general expo¬ 
sition of the book passage by passage, (3) to emphasize the tran¬ 
scendent and religious features of the history. 

The most conspicuous characteristic of the work is its constant 
statement of critical views, with attempted refutation. His ever-present 
antagonist is Zeller, and H. J. Holtzmann is a close second. His 
chief associates in the defense are Baumgarten and Godet. The first 
pair are never right in their interpretation of Acts; the second pair are 
never wrong. He refers occasionally to the works of Renan, Weiz- 
sacker, Wendt, Pfleiderer, and McGiffert, of the modern critical school, 
but his main engagement is with the old Tubingen foes. Calvin, for 
national reasons, is often quoted. Some of the foremost scholars in 
Germany and England are not referred to. 

As a matter of fact, Professor Barde does not see or feel historical 
and literary difficulties in Acts. Criticism is to him entirely unneces¬ 
sary and harmful. The innocent confidence which he has in the Acts 
narrative, and the facility with which he removes all problems in the 
history, should comfort and reassure the advocates of the traditional 
view of the book. The purpose of the Acts, as he understands it, 
was simply and solely to record the continued work of Christ by the 
Holy Spirit through the apostles, and the fulfilment of his last com¬ 
mand (Acts 1:8). He finds no apologetic purpose in the book, no 
conciliatory purpose or smoothing-over process, no undue authority or 
significance of Peter or other Jerusalem apostles in the history, no his¬ 
torical inconsistencies with the Pauline epistles, no difficulties in the 
speeches, the miracles, the angel-narratives, the visions; in short, there 
are no perplexing features, no problems. All these questions which 
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have been raised are the faithless imaginings of irreligious critics, who 
are bent on tearing away the foundations of the Christian religion. 

The author regards it as incontestable that the book of Acts was 
written by Luke, and at the time to which the final verse of the book 
brings us; the work was not finished, but interrupted by the outbreak 
of the Neronian persecution. The material of the book was derived, 
in the main orally, from his own knowledge and from Paul for chaps. 
13-28, and from Peter, Barnabas, Philip, and Mark for chaps. 1-12. 
He had some written accounts of the earlier speeches. The source 
theories—he cites Spitta’s and Clemen’s — are pronounced micro¬ 
scopic, artificial, and undeserving of consideration. The chief and 
all-sufficient source of Luke’s work was the Holy Spirit, which makes 
these critical inquiries impertinent. 

The problem of the text of Acts is readily solved by adopting in 
general the text of the modern editors, which is treated, however, with 
some independence. The “Western text” receives some attention — 
the “we-passage” at n: 27, 28 is viewed favorably, but otherwise the 
Western readings are rejected. His decisions as to readings are gen¬ 
erally good ; sometimes questionable, as on 11: 20 ; 20 : 28. 

The scheme of chronology which Professor Barde uses for the his¬ 
tory is an uncritical one: crucifixion in 33, conversion of Paul in 37, 
first missionary journey in 45-7, Jerusalem conference in 50, Paul’s 
arrest in 58. There is no discussion of the dates, and no mention 
of Paul or other apostles after the point at which the book of Acts 
closes. He finds no discrepancies of any kind between Acts, chaps. 9 
and 15, and Gal., chaps. 1 and 2. He adheres to the north-Galatian 
hypothesis. 

Conspicuously absent from the book is any discussion or descrip¬ 
tion of the teaching of the apostles doctrinally viewed; of the institu¬ 
tions of Christianity, baptism, the Lord’s Supper, Sabbath and Sunday 
observance, public worship; of the organization of the Christians, 
officers and discipline. That is, Professor Barde gives no comprehen¬ 
sive, unifying picture of primitive Christianity. He makes no attempt, 
either, to read between the lines of the Acts narrative, or to compare 
the other New Testament literature in detail. He deals with the matter 
easily, disconnectedly, and superficially. 

The book is more attractive for reading than commentaries usually 
are. The material is not divided up in the usual fashion, and no text 
is given. Instead, the chapter and verse numbers only appear, and 
one reads right along as though the work were a history. There are 
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some notes, but not many. The pages are frequently disfigured with 
wrong spelling, and wrong accents and breathings upon the Greek 
words and phrases ; errors appear also in the occasional Hebrew. 

Professor Barde’s book is an excellent commentary on Acts for 
popular, uncritical use, and will undoubtedly perform an excellent 
service for French-using people. It is earnest, devout, and positive, 
with more scholarship in it than usually falls to the lot of popular 
books on the Bible. Scientifically judged, it has unfortunate limita¬ 
tions which withhold it from a place among works of first rank. It 
does not belong in the same class with Wendt’s new commentary on 
Acts. C. W. Votaw. 

The University of Chicago. 

Paul the Man, the Missionary, and the Teacher. By Orello 
Cone, D.D., author of Gospel Criticism and Historical Chris¬ 
tianity, The Gospel and its Earliest Interpretations , etc. New 
York: The Macmillan Co., 1898. Pp. xii + 475. $2. 

Dr, Cone in the present volume has given professional students a 
book that deserves serious consideration. It is gratifying to find that 
it is written from the point of view of the modern historian, and is 
characterized by patient and exhaustive study. It is, of course, to a 
considerable degree dependent upon Weizsacker, but at the same time 
is marked by a gratifying originality in thought and conclusion. Its 
general critical position is to be seen in its distrust of Acts and its 
insistence that Paul’s gospel is not that of the original apostles. As 
regards both these positions, we feel serious doubts. After all allowance 
is made for the true character of the book of Acts, an exhaustive criticism 
will be far less likely to discredit the component elements of the book 
than is Dr. Cone’s. Nor is it by any means clear that the fundamentals 
of Paul are not those of the original church. Both alike believe that 
Jesus was the Christ, that he was to come to establish a kingdom of 
God, and that it was the duty of all to prepare for that coming kingdom. 
The great difference between the Jerusalem group and the Pauline 
group of Christians consisted in that the former believed that this 
preparation was to be through law, while Paul held that it was to be by the 
indwelling Spirit. But it is a far cry from this difference to a different 
gospel. And why, in the light of statements on p. 81 as to the need of 
the Jewish element in Paul’s Gentile mission, should Dr. Cone be so 
hostile to Acts ? 

The volume as a whole is not strictly a biography, but rather a 
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study of the doctrine or teaching of Paul. The first portion, which 
deals with Paul as a man, lacks in human touch. Paul is hardly more 
than a name, a thought, while in the discussion of Paul's journeys 
Dr. Cone has omitted reference to the work of Ramsay, and practically 
is oblivious to the entire question as to Galatia. At the same time his 
treatment of Pauline thought, though too often unsympathetic, at points 
is admirable, and, while we should be tempted to dissent most strongly 
from some of the conclusions which Dr. Cone has reached from his 
data, we are glad to recognize the completeness with which his material 
has been gathered. Had the book been written with a little more 
historical imagination, or had it been frankly called the Teaching of 
Paul, it would have gained in effectiveness. As it is, it is a book to be 
studied by every man who wishes to understand Paulinism. 

Shailer Mathews. 

The University of Chicago. 

Kommentar zum ersten Briefe des Apostels Paulus an die 
Thessalonicher. Von Dr. Adolph Johannes. Dillingen, 
a. D.: Verlag von Paul Tabor, 1898. Pp. x + 357. M. 6. 

It is not necessary that a commentary on 1 Thessalonians should 
take a conservative or a radical view of the questions involved. For 
some of the most judicious among the critical commentators still class 
this with the four great epistles, Philippians, and Philemon as a genu¬ 
ine Pauline epistle. But it is necessary that any commentator seriously 
consider the grave questions out of which doubt of the epistle has 
arisen, and have some sense of the comparative value of arguments 
pro and con. It is not the position, but the adequacy, of the commen¬ 
tary that is open to criticism. 

There are two of these main questions: first, the relation of this 
epistle to the account of the founding of the church in the Acts of the 
apostles; and, second, the authenticity of the epistle. To the first 
there is only one answer ; the differences between this epistle and the 
account in the Acts are quite irreconcilable. The contradictions 
between the letter and Acts, too familiar to require detailed mention 
here, are stated in this commentary without any sufficient explanation, 
and yet no attention is drawn to the bearing that they have on the 
relation of the Acts to the epistle. 

The second question, as to the Pauline authorship, is one about 
which it is impossible to speak so decisively. There is very much 
of the Pauline flavor, style, and personnel about the epistle. The 
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difficulty is with the doctrine. It must be remembered that the church 
at Thessalonica was founded during the so-called second missionary 
journey, and that the controversy between Paul and the Jewish party 
in the church began during the interval between the first and second 
journeys. It is impossible to suppose that the church at Thessalonica 
was outside the sphere of this controversy, and yet there is no trace of 
it, nor of the distinctive Pauline doctrine which grew out of it, in the 
epistle. The doctrine is a reproduction, line for line, of the teaching 
of the Twelve in the period immediately following the ascension. The 
epistle belongs, therefore, doctrinally, with the discourses in the early 
part of the Acts, and not with the Pauline epistles. It must be 
remembered that there is no undoubted Pauline epistle which is not 
stamped with this peculiar doctrine, and that St. Paul styles this pecu¬ 
liar teaching his gospel, meaning that that contains within itself his 
conception of Christ’s work, which he preached everywhere. It is not 
a light matter, therefore, to find an epistle supposed to be Pauline 
without that Pauline stamp; and yet this difficulty is treated as a mat¬ 
ter of no consequence in the commentary. 

It is another instance of the inconsiderate conservatism of this 
commentary that it treats the only other controversial matter in the 
epistle with no discernment of the real point. The writer speaks of the 
exaggerated and unjustifiable expectation of the nearness of our Lord’s 
coming entertained by the Thessalonians. They would be justified, he 
thinks, in expecting that return during their lifetime as a possible 
thing, but not at all as a certain thing, whereas everything in the 
epistle itself and in St. Paul’s ordinary teaching goes to show that he 
was not sure that it would take place within his lifetime, but was sure 
that it would take place within the life of that generation. 

The commentary has a good deal of a certain kind of erudition 
which is available for the use of other people in both introduction and 
exegesis, but the author himself furnishes little that is valuable in 
either department. E. P. Gould. 

Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Anecdota Oxoniensia. Classical Series, Part VIII. The Dia¬ 
logues of Athanasius and Zacchczus and of Timothy and Aquila. 
Edited, with Prolegomena and Facsimiles, by Fred. C. 
Conybeare, M.A. Oxford : The Clarendon Press, 1898. 
Pp. lix+ 104. 7s. 6d. 

This is the promised edition of the “ new second-century Christian 
dialogue” (under a safer name), which was already known through an 
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Armenian version published at San Lazaro, and more widely through 
the English translation of the Armenian which Mr. Conybeare pub¬ 
lished in The Expositor for April and June, 1897. The Greek text is 
now critically edited from a twelfth-century manuscript in Vienna, and 
along with it appears another similar work, the Dialogue, of Timothy 
and Aquila , edited from a Vatican manuscript which Stevenson’s cata¬ 
logue dates also in the twelfth century. This second document forms 
the appendix to the book before us. It has an independent interest 
on account of the peculiar form of some of its New Testament cita¬ 
tions, and because of its apparent literary connection with Epiphanius’ 
treatise, irtpl /iciyxov kou (rradfiZv. But the reason for publishing it here 
is its resemblance to the Dialogue of Athanasius and Zacchceus , which 
is so close as to make the theory of independent origin impossible. 

These two dialogues belong to a somewhat large class of apologies, 
beginning in the second century and continuing through the Middle 
Ages. In form they are question and answer, statement and counter¬ 
statement, put into the mouths of a Christian and a Jew, who pose as 
champions of their respective faiths. The line of argument, alike in 
all, is from fulfilled Messianic prophecy. Often the Jew is hardly 
more than a foil for his antagonist’s argument to strike against. Occa¬ 
sionally, as in both the cases before us, he frankly admits his defeat 
and accepts the Christian faith. This form of apology is so common 
that the first question with reference to a new specimen of the species 
is, What is its date ? If it be not early, it can have little interest or 
value. 

In the present instance the first dialogue demands attention 
because of the very early date assigned to it by Mr. Conybeare in The 
Expositor. He observed that it contained references to the destruction 
of Jerusalem under Hadrian, represented as recent. He noticed that 
the argument from prophecy was handled in a way similar to that 
employed by Justin in his Dialogue with Trypho. He found other 
resemblances to Justin in style, general treatment of the subject, and 
Christology. For these and other reasons he concluded that the newly 
discovered dialogue was written in the second century. Moreover, a 
comparison with Tertullian’s Adversus Judceos , with the Altercatio 
Simonis et Theophili of Evagrius, and with one or two still later works 
dependent upon these, led Mr. Conybeare to carry out a little further 
a theory propounded by Harnack in 1883 (Texte und Untersuchungen t 
Vol. I, p. 3), and to maintain that this new work is nothing less than a 
version of the long-lost Antilogia of Jason and Papiscus , attributed to 
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Aristo of Pella, and now, “in part at least,” recovered. (Incidentally 
it may be remarked that our editor rejects the commonly received 
opinion that Aristo was the author of the Antilogia.) 

But it is surprising that an apology of the second century should 
omit all reference to the stock charges against the Christians, which 
recur so often in other writings of that period; that it should be silent 
concerning the demoniacal counterfeits of Christian facts, with which 
profane history was held to abound j that there should be nothing said 
about the second advent or the thousand-years’ reign of Christ, of 
which Justin and others made so much; and, finally, that the great 
error of the day, gnosticism, should receive no attention whatever. 
This last omission is particularly striking, for a contemporary of Justin 
could hardly have failed to indicate some acquaintance with the gnos¬ 
tic doctrine of sexual polarity in § 10 of Athanasius and Zacchceus, 
where a statement of the Christian about personal distinctions in the 
Godhead leads the Jew to ask: “Is Christ, then, a goddess?” The 
reply is: “Do not, like a Jew (!), suppose that ‘male’ and ‘female’ 
can be predicated of incorporeal, as they can of corporeal beings.” 
The Altercatio Simonis has the same expression, “loqueris quasi 
Judaeus.” But would not a second-century writer have said: “like a 
follower of Valentinus” ? 

There are, however, several positive considerations which tell 
against the theory of an early date for the Athanasius and Zaccheeus in 
its present form, and make it necessary for us to place it in the fourth 
century. Such are the references to “the gospels ” as a body of col¬ 
lected writings to which an authoritative appeal may be taken (§§ 64, 
71, 75); the casual employment of the phrase “ Old Testament ” instead 
of “ Scriptures,” which is what we should expect (§37 ; cf. Timothy and 
Aquila , fol. 93 r.); the further anachronism of describing Jerusalem as 
a fiovafcovTwv ohcrirypiov (§ 70), which is not relieved by the irrelevant 
citations from Justin (. Apol 1,15, and 29) and Tertullian ( De Cult. Fem. f 
II, 9) in the notes ; the description of the contents of the book of 
Jeremiah (§ 25), which finds its precise counterpart in the real Atha¬ 
nasius’ thirty-ninth Festal Epistle; and, lastly, the employment of 
doctrinal terms belonging more appropriately to the Nicene age than 
to the second century (§§ 9, 20 f., 98). 

Mr. Conybeare’s theory regarding the original document, upon 
which our two dialogues are based, is briefly this : The common basis 
was the lost Dialogue of Jason and Papiscus . From this were con¬ 
structed, probably by an Egyptian in Alexandria, the two dialogues 
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from which our recensions come. The text was submitted to inter¬ 
polations and revisions of a dogmatic character, to harmonize it with 
the teaching of a later time. Our recension of Athanasius and Zac - 
chaus was made about 300 A. D., in the school of Lucian the Martyr 
(who, by the way, appears on p. xlvii as “Lucius”). Th z Dialogue 
of Timothy and Aquila is an independent recension of the same origi¬ 
nal. This hypothesis is sufficiently safeguarded to make it difficult to 
contradict, but it is equally difficult to prove, or even to render highly 
probable. The editor has wisely concluded to take a more conserva¬ 
tive position than it seemed likely he would two years ago, and we 
cheerfully acquiesce in his judgment that, so long as we know so little 
about the contents of Papiscus and Jason , the theory he has broached 
“must remain a mere surmise” (p. lv). As a “surmise” one can 
hardly object to it very seriously. 

It is a pity that the book contains no index of the Greek words. 
There are a few misprints in the references. The language is some¬ 
times careless. The learned editor’s jaunty way of discussing weighty 
topics will occasion mild surprise among some readers. So, for 
example, in the following passage: “ In the East, when a new religion 
is founded, the descendants and kinsmen of the founder usually pre¬ 
side over the faithful for a few generations,” etc. (p. xlii). Is the East, 
then, such a religion-factory ? J. Winthrop Platner. 

Harvard University, 

Cambridge, Mass. 


Die Briefe des Bischofs Synesius von Kyrene. Ein Beitrag 
zur Geschichte des Attizismus im IV. und V. Jahrhundert. 
Von Dr. Wilhelm Fritz, Kgl. Gymnasiallehrer in Ansbach. 
Leipzig: Druck und Verlag von B. G. Teubner, 1898. 
Pp. iv+230. M. 8. 

Under this title Dr. Fritz has published studies in the grammar 
and style of Synesius, as exhibited in his letters, which have secured to 
the African bishop his position as an Atticist. This has, indeed, been 
accorded him heretofore, but only on a traditional, not a scientific, 
basis. The author hopes to follow these studies with a new edition of 
the letters of Synesius. 

The short introduction makes us acquainted, in a concise but satis¬ 
fying manner, with the life and times of Synesius. The book is divided 
into three chapters: chap. 1, text and manuscripts; chap. 2, the 
language of Synesius, (1) etymology, un-Attic forms, {a) the noun, (b) 
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the verb; (2) syntax, (a) the noun, ( b ) the verb, (c) negatives, (cf) 
sentence formation, ( e ) prepositions, (/) particles ; and an excursus on the 
hiatus ; chap. 3, special passages. 

There have been five printed editions of the letters, the last of which 
edited by Rudolph Herscher, appeared in 1873 and was accompanied 
by a critical apparatus. This apparatus was, however, meager and 
defective. For his work Dr. Fritz has used three manuscripts, viz., 
Parisinus 1039, Monacensis 490, and Monacensis 481, which he describes 
• somewhat at length, laying most weight on the first. Living in 
troublous times at the end of the fourth and the beginning of the fifth 
century A. D., Synesius yet found time and desire to cultivate a fine 
Greek style, and succeeded to such an extent that he has not only been 
imitated by stylists since, but is the last author considered in the his¬ 
tory of Atticism. Some of the letters, which were evidently intended 
to be handed about among friends, are written with more care than 
others of a more private character, and yet in all the tcoivy shines 
through, and those tendencies to which even the strictest Atticism could 
not set bounds, and which have resulted in the Greek of today, may 
here be recognized. Among such tendencies are: in the realm of the 
verb, confusion of the aorist and perfect, the imperfect as the universal 
preterite, the perfect for the present, the pluperfect for the imperfect, 
and increased use of the periphrastic forms both in the indicative and 
in the dependent moods ; in the realm of prepositions, the increasing 
frequency of certain ones which absorb the functions of others, which 
latter finally disappear from use. 

In these studies Dr. Fritz has added a stone to that perfect under¬ 
standing of the Greek language which all students of that beautiful 
tongue are striving together to build. Hamilton Ford Allen. 

Leipzig, 

Germany. 

Kynewulf, der Bischof und Dichter; Untersuchungen fiber 
seine Werke und sein Leben. Von Dr. Moritz Trautmann, 
ord. Professor an der Universitat Bonn. Bonn: P. Han- 
stein’s Verlag, 1898. (Heft I of the “Bonner Beitrage zur 
Anglistik.”) Pp. viii+123. M. 3.60. 

Professor Trautmann’s study of Kynewulf treats four topics: the 
works of Kynewulf, the interpretation of the passages containing the runes 
that spell the author’s name, Kynewulf’s language, and Kynewulf’s life. 
Under each head is a clear statement of the work and conclusions of 
previous investigators, followed by the author’s opinions and his reasons 
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for holding them. The whole is clear and in many points conclusive, 
and is a very valuable monograph. 

We possess four poems in which by a peculiar device the name of 
Kynewulf has been inserted, and it is universally assumed that this is 
the name of the author. The question whether other Old English 
works, not signed in this way, could be ascribed to the same writer has 
been the subject of many investigations, and is treated by Trautmann in 
the first section of his book. He makes a careful comparison of lan¬ 
guage and meter, and reaches the conclusion that only the four poems 
thus signed are certainly his, but that three others are probably so. The 
argument from language seems to be carried too far; that from meter is 
much more conclusive, and it is not easy to see how it can be answered. 

Part II treats of the runic passages. It must be admitted that new 
light has been thrown on some parts of these peculiarly difficult pas¬ 
sages, but on the whole they still remain obscure. Trautmann’s theory 
that the runes stand always for nouns to which they are initial, but 
not necessarily for the rune-name itself, gives a chance for a host of 
conjectures, but takes away the certainty that any one is correct. 

Part III is a contribution to the study of the dialect of Kyne¬ 
wulf, but only a contribution. It is yet too early to decide in all cases 
whether a peculiarity belongs to the dialect of the author or to that of 
his transcriber, who turned the works into West Saxon. 

Most of the fourth part is taken up with arguments to prove the 
identity of the poet with Kynewulf, bishop of Lindisfarne, who died at 
an advanced age about A. D. 780. Our author is rather more dog¬ 
matic here than the facts warrant; the proofs that he brings, even if 
accepted without question, show only that Kynewulf the poet was prob¬ 
ably an ecclesiastic and may well have lived in the eighth century. 
The conclusion that he was the same person as the bishop rests on the 
implied assumption that there was only one ecclesiastic of that name 
at that date. But against this identification there is no argument at 
all, and the conclusion may well be accepted, at least provisionally. 

If ail the “Bonner Beitrfige zur Anglistik” are as good as Heft I, 
they will prove a valuable contribution to the study of English.* 

F. A. Blackburn. 

The University of Chicago. 

1 Since writing this review Heft II of the Beitrage has been received (Bonn, 
1899; pp. 192; M. 4.80), containing four articles on Old English literature, two of which 
will prove of interest to the readers of Heft I, viz.: Trautmann’s note on “Cynewulf’s 
Runenstellen” (pp. 118-20) and Gerhard Murkens’ study on the “Old English 
Exodus” (pp. 62-117). 
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The Life of Our Lord in Art. With some Account of the 
Artistic Treatment of the Life of St. John the Baptist. By 
Estelle M. Hurll, Editor of Mrs. Jameson’s Sacred and 
Legendary Art. Boston and New York : Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co.; Cambridge: The Riverside Press, 1898. Pp. xxii + 
370 - 

The author has turned aside from the ordinary field occupied by 
writers on Christ in art, who give only a few illustrations of each 
feature of the narrative, and produce parlor-books of more or less 
beauty and value. She has divided the life of Christ into 114 sec¬ 
tions, and has given a complete list of the principal works of art 
which refer to each, with statements concerning artists and places, with 
descriptions, and frequently with brief criticisms. There are more 
than a hundred illustrations reproducing the best pictures and sculp¬ 
tures in which our Lord is set forth. These illustrations vary in excel¬ 
lence from fine photogravure to coarse pen-and-ink work. The indexes 
are admirable. The book will hold a useful position in the history of 
Christian art, and, as a book of reference, will largely supersede the 
well-known books of Lindsay, Jameson, and Farrar. 

Franklin Johnson. 

The University of Chicago. 


Lezione di Archeologia Cristiana. Di Mariano Armellini. 
Opera postuma. Roma: Tipografia della Pace di Filippo 
Cuggiani, 1898. Pp. xxix+653. L. 8. 

Death has been busy of late years among the Christian archae¬ 
ologists of Rome. In 1894 the greatest of them all, G. B. de Rossi, 
then two years later Mariano Armellini, and in the past summer Enrico 
Stevenson and Michele de Rossi, have all been taken. Of the men 
whose names but a short time since appeared on the title-page of the 
Bulletino and the Nuovo Bulletino di Archeologia Cristiana but one 
remains, Marucchi. This book of Armellini’s published posthumously 
has an interesting introduction by Stevenson, who died before the work 
appeared. 

Posthumous publications rarely increase the esteem in which an 
author is held, and in this case it cannot be said that the general rule 
is violated. We have in this volume the lectures delivered for many 
years to the students in the Roman seminaries and the College of the 
Propaganda. The editor, Signor Giovanni Asproni, has not altered 
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the original manuscript, preferring to let the text stand as the author 
left it, even when it hardly rises above the form of notes. 

The work is divided into five parts, of very unequal length and 
merit. The first treats of early Christianity and the society of the 
empire. Making all due allowance for the fact that the author was 
addressing a somewhat immature body of students, and that he had no 
opportunity to correct his work, it must be said that he shows neither 
familiarity with the sources nor mastery of his subject. Some acquain¬ 
tance with his Greek Testament would have saved him such an egregious 
blunder as (p. 18) the statement that “ Luke asserts that the apostle 
was accompanied to Berea by the flower of the Thessalonican nobility” 
{“Luca accena che il Apostolo fu accompagnato a Berea dal fiore della nobi- 
litd Tessalonicense : Hi autem erant nobiliores corum qui sunt Thessalo- 
' niece” Act. 17:11). In this case not only has the Vulgate led him astray 
by its genitive reproducing the Greek genitive of comparison, but other 
evident misconceptions of the passage are introduced. The evidence 
from Christian inscriptions is, however, well handled. 

The second part devotes 129 pages to a description of the different 
catacombs, preceded by a short general introduction. The catacombs 
are described in the order in which they lie along the different roads 
leading from the city, beginning with the Via Appia and circling 
around to the Via Latina. This is distinctly the best portion of the 
volume, and is a decided contribution to the literature of the subject. 
The same information is to be had elsewhere, but it must be sought in 
costly and large volumes and the extensive periodical literature. This 
part will be found the most convenient guide to the catacombs for the 
student who knows Italian and wishes a more scientific manual than 
the ordinary guide-book, but who does not care to go into the detailed 
study of the subject. 

The third part treats of ait in the catacombs. While it adds 
practically nothing to previous work, and the lack of illustrations is 
decidedly felt, it contains good lists of the subjects depicted and 
carved, and a fair discussion of symbolism from the Catholic point of 
view. 

In the fourth part “ disciplina ecclesiastica ” is discussed under its 
various forms of initiation, baptism, confirmation, the eucharist (includ¬ 
ing the Eastern and Egyptian liturgies), holy oil, ordination, etc., etc. 
While the author evidently uses the more modern works as his sources, 
the treatment is unscientific, and of course intensely Roman. An 
exhaustive and scientific treatise on this subject could hardly have been 
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expected in such a book, yet we could fyave hoped for a better handling 
of the voluminous material than we have here. 

Christian epigraphy, with nearly 200 pages, comprises the last divi¬ 
sion. It opens with a careful introduction on the Roman name, with 
a study of the names of slaves and freedmen, and in the next two 
chapters gives the criteria for assigning dates to epitaphs. The writer 
then goes on to discuss variants from the ordinary epigraphic forms, 
the Damasene inscriptions, those having historical and dogmatic 
importance, and finally those which bear on the subject of the orders 
of the ecclesiastical hierarchy. The work is well done, and is by far 
the most convenient and accessible treatment of a somewhat obscure 
but most important subject. Nothing short of the two great volumes 
of de Rossi equals it, and much new material has appeared since the 
publication of the first part of the Inscriptiones Christiana Urbis Roma. 

A short biography and a list of the author’s publications follow, 
and an exceptionally full and good index completes the work. 

While it cannot be said that this book is a contribution of new 
materials or treatment to the various subjects discussed in it, it is a 
convenient manual for students. It is unfortunately marred through¬ 
out by a lack of scientific criticism of sources and by looseness of 
statement. It is perhaps of unusual interest as showing the type of 
instruction which has been afforded to the pupils of the Propaganda in 
Rome, and, if not all that could be desired, will probably compare 
favorably with most text-books — and perhaps courses of lectures — on 
the general subject. 

One cannot read the very warm and almost tender preface and 
introduction without feeling that the author must have been a very lov¬ 
able and a deeply religious man. And the lectures themselves show a 
loving regard for the subjects treated, which, even if it may occasion¬ 
ally blind the critical insight, wins our hearty admiration and sympathy. 

Wm. Warner Bishop. 


Rome, Italy. 


The Post-Apostolic Age. By Lucius Waterman, D.D. With 
an Introduction by Bishop Henry Codman Potter, D.D., 
LL.D. (=Vol. II of “Ten Epochs of Church History,” 
edited by John Fulton.) New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, 1898. Pp. xviii+1505. $ 2 . 

The establishment of the historic episcopate is the definite end 
that Dr. Waterman has in view from the beginning. The author’s 
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interest is conspicuous in the preface, in all the intervening pages, 
and in the conclusion. Evidently he is not fully conscious of how 
firmly he is set for the maintenance of his thesis. 

Bishop Potter finds the book very much to his liking, and in his 
introduction says: “ An element in the present situation which makes 
such a work as this a timely one is the emancipation of scholarship 
from the domination of mere ecclesiasticism.” We must not, there¬ 
fore, imagine that we are about to read a history. We are rather to 
read another contribution to one side of a question that has divided 
earnest and able scholars for many centuries. Having made up our 
minds, then, that we are to hear an advocate who will do the best that 
in him lies for his side, we shall be much interested. Dr. Waterman is 
entirely sincere, genial, persuasive, and fair—remembering always that 
* he is an advocate. Now, the one who wants a good, popular presenta¬ 
tion of the Episcopalian side of the question will find satisfaction m 
this volume. And what large-minded Christian today does not want 
to know the best arguments that all communions have to offer for their 
existence ? 

The book closes with the following sentences: “ Yet, whatever the 
faults, the failures, the mistakes of the church of Christ may be, it is 
always his mystical body here on earth, deeply one with the Savior him¬ 
self, one with the great church of the heavenly paradise, and instinct with 
the heavenly life, which is the leaven that changes the character of the 
world. The more the believer studies the history of that wonderful 
church, even in its worst days, the more reason he will have to be 
thankful for the coming into this world’s lowlife of Jesus Christ who is 
our life.” 

In literary style and cogency of argument this book will suffer by 
comparison with Allen’s Christian Institutions and Bright’s Some Aspects 
of Primitive Church Life , both o f which are written from the same point 
of view as The Post-Apostolic Age. J. W. Moncrief. 

The University of Chicago. 


Some Aspects of Primitive Church Life. By William 
Bright, D.D. London, New York, and Bombay: Long¬ 
mans, Green & Co., 1898. Pp. vii + 268. $1.75. 

Dr. Bright is Regius professor of ecclesiastical history in Oxford, 
and the five addresses contained in this volume were originally deliv¬ 
ered at a “ summer meeting of clergy.” A history of the primitive 
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church is not attempted; only “ certain aspects ” of that history are 
brought under review. Some of these “ aspects ” are of interest to 
Christians in general, and some are of almost exclusive interest to mem¬ 
bers of the Church of England, since they raise questions over which 
churchmen themselves are sharply divided. The addresses which treat 
of the characteristic excellencies of the Christian life in primitive times 
in contrast with “the huge encircling masses of non-Christian social 
life,” of the persecution and martyrdom to which the saints were sub¬ 
jected under “ mob fury” and under governmental sanction, of the early 
apologists and the defects and special merits of their apologies, will 
commend themselves to the Christian public as fresh and learned dis¬ 
sertations on matters unfolded more or less fully in general histories 
of the Christian church. But the first and second addresses and part 
of the third, which discuss the external and visible church, the apos- 
tolate, the episcopate, the rank and functions of the laity, the sacra¬ 
mental principles involved in baptism, confirmation, and the eucharist, 
will elicit criticism from churchmen not members of Dr. Bright's school 
or party scarcely less emphatic than from Nonconformists themselves. 
Until such leaders as Lightfoot, Hatch, Moberly, Hort, Bright, and 
others can give less conflicting accounts of the inception of the insti¬ 
tutions of their “ church by law established,” and of the historic 
grounds on which these institutions rest and are to be vindicated, some 
doubt of their divine origin will still linger in non-Episcopal minds. 
In the meantime, every candid and thoughtful study of the early 
records, like that now under review, will help to bring “ some aspect of 
primitive church life” into greater clearness, and thus contribute to the 
final discovery of the exact truth. The day when Christians will see 
eye to eye concerning the organization and government of the church, 
its officers and their functions, its ordinances and their meaning and 
uses, may be far distant, but every fresh study of the original docu¬ 
ments will help to hasten that day. Eri B. Hulbert. 

The University of Chicago. 


EnTHUSIASMUS UND BuSSGEWALT BEIM GRIECHISCHEN MbNCHTUM. 

Eine Studie zu Symeon dem neuen Theologen. Von Lie. 
Dr. Karl Holl, Privatdozent in Berlin. Leipzig: J. C. 
Hinrichs’sche Buchhandlung. Pp. vi + 332. M. 10. 

This is a book to be cordially welcomed by scholars. Ever since 
Ritschl published his Entstehung der altkatholischert Kirche there has 
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been no cessation of interest in the study of the problem there pro¬ 
pounded, namely: How did the Catholic church develop out of primi¬ 
tive Christianity ? An important part of the investigation has been to 
trace the process by which regularly appointed officers came to replace 
the recipients of “ spiritual gifts,” as leaders of the church, for this 
better than almost anything else illustrates the far-reaching character 
of the change which came over Christianity during the latter half of the 
second century. Bonwetsch contributed much to the proper under¬ 
standing of this change in his Geschichte des Montanismus . The 
recovery of the Didache directed especial attention to the r 61 e played 
by the “prophets” in the early church, which was already winning 
fuller recognition with our advancing knowledge of the value of Her¬ 
nias* testimony. Fresh light has recently been shed upon the subject 
by one of the Oxyrhyncus papyri, whose significance was overlooked 
by the editors, Messrs. Grenfell and Hunt, but which has been brought 
into notice by Professor Harnack in the Sitzungsberichte of the Berlin 
Academy (1898, No. xxxvi). This evidence goes to prove that the 
“prophets” were the most important “order” of the Christian church 
in the latter part of the second century. 

It has long been known that the bishops finally assumed the teach¬ 
ing function at first exercised by the prophets, and that along with 
their enlarged duties there went a corresponding enlargement of the 
dogmatic conception of the episcopate. By virtue of their office the 
bishops came to be regarded as channels of divine revelation, or, more 
exactly, divinely authorized interpreters of the revelation already 
received. But this seemed to cut off the possibility of those special 
revelations which had been so common in the apostolic age. The 
divine Spirit could no longer be thought of as working directly upon 
the Christian believer. This was a great deal to surrender, it is true, 
but it was part of the price which Christianity paid for that organiza¬ 
tion without which it could not so well have maintained its existence 
in the empire or conquered the world. 

One question, however, remained to be asked, and that was whether 
the free spirit of prophecy surrendered without a protest; whether its 
vitality was not, after all, too great to be thus extinguished. It has 
usually been thought enough to say that ecstatic prophecy did make 
its protest in the person of Montanus, but that, when this movement 
was suppressed, the phenomenon finally disappeared from the Catholic 
church. This question has, however, been recently approached from 
a different point of view by Professor A. V. G. Allen, in his book on 
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Christian Institutions. In advocating his interesting theory that the 
principal Protestant churches reproduced types of thought which 
characterized the great monastic orders of the Middle Ages, he bases 
his argument upon the hypothesis that the monks were themselves in 
a sense the successors of the early Christian prophets. This idea, 
which Professor Allen treated incidentally, has now been brought into 
prominence by a German scholar, Dr. Karl Holl, of Berlin, in the book 
before us, Enthusiasmus und Bussgewalt beim griechischen Monchtum. 

The problems treated in this book were suggested to the author’s 
mind in the course of his study of the Sacra Parallela of John of 
Damascus ( Icxte und Untersuchungen , Vol. XVI, Pt. i). In his latest 
work the text is furnished by an epistle of Symeon, known as “the 
new theologian,” which treats of the power of absolution, and of 
where it resides. This document has usually, but wrongly, been 
attributed to John of Damascus. Symeon was a Paphlagonian by 
birth, a resident at the court of Constantinople in the latter part of the 
tenth century, when the Byzantine empire was at the height of its 
splendor. But he grew weary of court life, and, at an early age, sought 
a more congenial home in a monastery. Here it soon became apparent 
that the young monk was possessed of the “apostolic gift of the 
Spirit,” and that he received direct revelations from heaven. Never 
did he officiate at the eucharist, so he tells us, without beholding the 
Holy Ghost descend before his eyes upon the consecrated elements. 
The consciousness of being favored with direct communion with 
Christ took full possession of Symeon’s mind, and became the ruling 
force of his life and thought. By this charismatic gift he tested all 
things. It supplied him with the criterion for all his theological and 
ecclesiastical judgments. It underlies the whole argument of his 
Epistola de Confession* , in which he attempts to answer affirmatively 
the question whether monks who are laymen may pronounce absolu¬ 
tion. Symeon himself was not only a monk, but also a priest, yet he 
argues that the power to bind and to loose depends, not upon ordina¬ 
tion, but upon personal character. Monks may rightfully exercise the 
“power of the keys,” because this necessarily follows, in his view, from 
the possession of a spiritual gift. To have that gift is itself evidence 
of personal worth, and no priestly ordination can add anything to the 
qualification already present. Only persons thus divinely endowed 
are worthy to absolve others from sin. But it seemed to Symeon that 
neither bishops nor priests were so well qualified to receive revelations 
from heaven as were the holy monks, who stood apart from the world, 
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and were (or should be) engrossed in the contemplation of divine 
things. 

It will be seen that Dr. Holl has used Symeon’s letter as the start¬ 
ing-point from which to treat a much larger subject. He has found 
that ecstasy, or enthusiasm, was not uncommon in the eastern church 
of the tenth century. He accordingly proceeds to discuss its influ¬ 
ence upon penitential discipline, especially when this religious indi¬ 
vidualism came into conflict with the regular ecclesiastical machinery. 
He shows that mystic rapture did not rule uninterruptedly in the East, 
but that the importance which it gained in the time of Symeon was 
sufficient to produce a new outburst of vigorous life in the fourteenth 
century, in the Hesychastae. Their theology was in the main merely 
“a recapitulation of Symeon’s thought.” And the controversy which 
they aroused in the eastern church was, in fact, a renewal, under differ¬ 
ent conditions, of the old strife over the authority of prophetic reve¬ 
lation, as against the established church order. 

The book before us has, then, a threefold value. In the first place, 
it adds to our knowledge of a comparatively neglected field of patristic 
literature, by restoring to its rightful author and critically editing a 
valuable document. In the second place, it makes a solid contribution 
to the history of monasticism. Lastly, and, in the opinion of the 
author, most important of all, it shows how the spirit of prophecy sur¬ 
vived all the paralyzing tendencies of ecclesiastical organization, and 
repeatedly asserted its independent divine authority. To quote: 

“ Der Gegensatz zwischen Amt und Geist ist nicht verschwunden, 
als sich die festen Formen einer Verfassung in der Kirche herausbil- 
deten. Das Monchtum hat ihn neu belebt, und die Kirche hat ihn 
verewigt, indem sie das Monchtum anerkannte.” 

It is to be hoped that Dr. Holl will carry out his design of editing 
the Life of Symeon (written by Niketas Stethatos), which he regards as 
worthy to compare with the famous Vita Antonii. 

J. WlNTHROP PLATNER. 

Harvard University, 

Cambridge, Mass. 

The Church of the West in the Middle Ages. By H. B. 
Workman, M.A. London: Charles H. Kelley, 1898. Pp. 
xii + 316. 2s. 6d. 

This little volume comes in the series of “ Books for Bible Stu¬ 
dents.” It is popular and attractive in style, and at the same time as 
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accurate as a book of its kind could be expected to be. This is only 
the first volume, which brings the subject from Gregory the Great down 
to St. Bernard. The second volume will bring it down to the dawn of 
the Reformation. 

In this incomplete form some of the subjects, as monasticism and 
scholasticism, seem to be estimated too favorably, but all this will be 
corrected in the further treatment to be given them. 

The three parts treat of the rise of the papal supremacy, scholas¬ 
ticism, and monasticism. The work is not very systematic, but is rather 
like a series of elementary, but very interesting, essays on church his¬ 
tory, arranged in chronological order. The one who reads so much 
as has been given will certainly want to learn more, and Mr. Workman 
has provided at the beginning of each chapter a well-selected biliogra- 
phy, such as can be found in all libraries of moderate pretensions. 

In view of the general accuracy of the work, we were not prepared 
to see the author, on p. 203, refer to “ the fatal millennial year (1000), 
with its dread of the end of all things, etc.,” as if taking it without 
even a grain of salt. If he had not been nodding here and there 
when he read Rashdall’s Universities in the Middle Ages , found in his 
bibliography on the opposite page, he would not have seemed so 
credulous as he does in the above quotation. 

However, there are not many cases of this kind, and the book is to 
be heartily recommended to all readers who would like a rapid survey 
of mediaeval church history, and there can be no doubt that the second 
volume will be eagerly awaited by many readers of the first. 

J. W. Moncrief. 

The University of Chicago. 

The Life of Saint Hugh of Lincoln. Translated from the 
French Carthusian Life and edited with Large Additions. 
By Herbert Thurston, S.J. London: Burns & Oates, 
Limited ; New York, Cincinnati, Chicago : Benziger Bros. 
Pp. xxvi + 650. 10s. 6d. 

This biography of a commanding and attractive personality is, 
for the most part, a translation of the French Vie de St. Hugues de 
Lincoln , which was published by a monk of the Grande Chartreuse in 
1890. The name of the English translator does not appear. The 
editor has allowed himself considerable latitude, and even increased 
the original material by more than one-third. He has supplemented 
the information given by the French biographer, principally in those 
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features of the life which have special bearing upon English history 
and English institutions. 

Father Thurston believes that the authorship of the great Latin 
life of the saint, commonly known as the Magna Vita S. Hugonis , 
which is the one record of supreme importance, has been correctly 
assigned to Abbot Adam, the chaplain of the saint, and later abbot of 
Eynsham. Of the absolute sincerity and truthfulness of this writer he 
has no doubt. But Father Thurston by no means succeeds in estab¬ 
lishing a case of mistaken identity, in answer to the charge that this 
was the abbot Adam who was deposed from his office “ as a prejudiced 
person and a manifest dilapidator of the goods of the abbey.” 

To Ruskin’s mind St. Hugh of Lincoln is the most beautiful sacer¬ 
dotal figure known to him in history. Like all Roman Catholic bio¬ 
graphies, this work contains numerous tales of dreams, visions, and 
miracles, which will impress the reader as the products of gross supersti¬ 
tion or as evidences of supernatural power, according to his intellectual 
sympathies and religious convictions. But waiving these extraordinary 
details, the life introduces us to a singularly pure and heroic character, 
a man untiring in devotion to his church, fearless before princes and 
diseases, chivalrous in his defense of the weak and the poor, an honest, 
earnest, and unselfish soul. 

St. Hugh lived between the years 1140 and 1200 A. D. He 
joined the Carthusian order at twenty-three. He was successively a 
common monk, a priest, the procurator of the Grande Chartreuse, and 
abbot of Witham Monastery, England ; and was elected bishop of Lin¬ 
coln in 1186. He remained to the close of his active life a firm 
believer in asceticism. With the exception of the robes of ceremony 
which he wore in public as a sign of his dignity, he retained the 
white habit of his order, and never put off the Carthusian hair-shirt. 
He was no less faithful to his old penances and mortifications, and spent 
his vacations in his former monastic cell at Witham. He was tireless in 
his attentions to the sick, the poor, and the bereaved. In spite of much 
murmuring and strong opposition, backed by high civil dignitaries, 
he carried out many radical reformatory measures and corrected many 
abuses among the clergy. Several times he clashed with Henry II. and 
with his successor, Richard of the Lion Heart. The story of the con¬ 
flict between church and state for the supremacy contains a great deal 
of valuable material for those interested in that memorable contest. 
St. Hugh was evidently a masterly diplomat and an experienced 
ecclesiastical lawyer. He was frequently appealed to by all sorts of 
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plaintiffs, who were confident that the bishop's perspicacity would 
frustrate the snares of their adversaries, and that his unshaken determi¬ 
nation to support the church at all hazards would triumphantly vindicate 
their rights. 

The English origin of pure Gothic architecture is assigned to Hugh 
of Lincoln. “ What Diocletian did at Spoleto for the round arch, St. 
Hugh did at Lincoln for the pointed arch.” The editor’s notes on 
this subject are of real interest, and some useful details are presented 
which are not easily accessible to the average student. Father Thurston 
concedes the claim of English authorities that the extraordinary 
architectural development which marked the period was of spontaneous 
and native growth. While the enlightenment and energy of the Bur¬ 
gundian bishop gave the necessary stimulus to architectural construc¬ 
tion along lines unfamiliar to England, yet the architect and workmen of 
Lincoln’s cathedral were English, and the distinctive beauties of the 
style which they inaugurated were not copied by them from abroad. 

The French biographer tells several stories illustrating the confi¬ 
dence that the kings of France and England had in the power of the 
monks’ prayers. On two occasions terrible storms at sea ceased 
suddenly, as prayer was offered urging God to look upon the merits 
and intercession of the monks. This observation follows: “A gene¬ 
ration which despises and neglects this means of salvation exposes 
itself to the danger of a terrible shipwreck.” A modern thinker is 
quoted as saying : “ I think that those who pray do more for the world 
than those who fight; and if it is true that the world is going from bad 
to worse, it is because there are more battles than prayers.” 

Father Thurston discusses the subject of miracles at some length. 
He stoutly maintains that the facts have been, in the main, truthfully 
reported. Many of the Lord’s miracles, he holds, are susceptible of 
a rationalistic explanation, though, being wrought at the command of 
him who raised the dead to life, it seems simpler to regard all indif¬ 
ferently as manifestations of his preternatural power. He is inclined 
to adopt a somewhat similar attitude toward the miracles of the saints 
in general and of St. Hugh in particular. In arguing for the facts he 
has recourse to the reports of the Society for Psychical Research and to 
many medical authorities. He urges “ that our Lord’s promises to ardent 
faith seem to point to some necessary causation in the psychic or 
moral order, preternatural at least in the sense that it overrides physical 
laws, and that these promises find their adequate realization in Catholic 
miracles and in Catholic miracles alone.” He admits the cures wrought 
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by scientific experts, but argues that these cures are only “ partial, 
temporary, and gradual,” while the cures of Catholic miracles are 
“ complete, permanent, and instantaneous.” The limitation of cures 
to certain classes of diseases seems to stagger him somewhat, but, he 
says, “we cannot fathom the mysteries of His wisdom.” 

Alfred Wesley Wishart. 

Trenton, N. J. 

FOrstbischof Martin Brenner ; Ein Characterbild aus der 
steirischen Reformations-Geschichte. Von Dr. Leopold 
Schuster, Fiirstbischof von Seckau. Mit dem Portrate 
Brenners und einer Karte von Steiermark. Graz und Leipzig: 
Verlag von Ulrich Mosers Buchhandlung (J. Meyerhoff), 
1S98. Pp. xvi + 912 and 16. M. 14. 

The author of this copious and well-written biography entered 
upon his task while filling a professorial chair in the university of 
Graz, whence he was called to the episcopal throne of Seckau in 1894. 
He was led to choose Martin Brenner as a subject for local research, 
because he was the most noted of the early prelates of this diocese, and 
because his life had never been exhaustively studied. The position 
that Brenner occupies in the minds of the Roman Catholics of this 
region is indicated by the cognominations that he bears : “ the apostle 
of Styria,” and the “malleus hereticorum.” 

Dr. Schuster is a thoroughgoing Jesuit in training and in spirit, if 
not by profession. He is otherwise known in literary circles as the 
author of a work on Johann Kepler, the Lutheran astronomer, the aim 
of which is to show that Kepler, whom he declares to have been “ a 
great scholar, a noble character, no Catholic, to be sure, but yet a pro¬ 
foundly believing Christian,” was persecuted by his Lutheran brethren, 
but befriended by the Catholics, especially the Jesuits. This Kepler 
study professes to be a purely objective performance; but its Tendenz is 
easily discernible. The author aims to show that, so far from deserving 
the reputation of being the enemy of scientific research, the Catholic 
church has been far more cordial in its encouragement of science than 
Protestantism. He also, in the work before us, seeks to show that 
superstition was far more gross among the Lutherans than among 
the Catholics, and that its presence in Styria was due to Lutheran 
influence. 

In the introduction we have a historical sketch of the diocese of 
Seckau and, indeed, of the first introduction of Christianity into 
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Styria. The diocese of Seckau is an offshoot from that of Salzburg, 
which, with a change of name, dates from the latter part of the sixth 
century. The first bishop of Seckau was appointed in 1219, and 
Martin Brenner occupies the thirty-first place in the episcopal calendar, 
having been appointed to this position in 1585. 

The minutest details regarding the early life of Brenner (b. 1548) 
are given, so far as materials exist, and the author manages, even in 
the absence of biographical data, to throw a halo over every period of 
his life. Of special interest is the account of his studies, first in the 
Jesuit college at Dillingen (1566-71) and then at Ingolstadt (1571-81, 
with two short intervals of study in the university of Padua, whither he 
went as tutor to the sons of a nobleman). The author gives us a most 
satisfactory account of the personnel of the faculties and the methods 
of work pursued in these institutions. When Brenner entered the uni¬ 
versity of Ingolstadt as a well-educated young man of twenty-three, the 
Jesuits, who had already mastered the Bavarian princes, had secured a 
predominant influence in the institution, and by reason of their zeal, 
their pedagogical skill, and their learning were drawing large numbers 
of students from Bavaria and the neighboring countries and were win¬ 
ning to the enthusiastic support of the counter-Reformation many of 
the ablest young men of the time. They made a special point of 
attaching to themselves the sons of noblemen, and no effort was spared 
in gaining the adherence of the most promising scholars. The marked 
ability of the Jesuit teachers, their unsurpassed knowledge of human 
nature, their affability of manners, and their remarkable adaptability 
to the idiosyncrasies and circumstances of each individual, made them 
practicably irresistible when once they came into close relations with 
susceptible youth. Their proselyting zeal led them to go forth into 
the surrounding regions and by personal effort to win back to the 
faith those that had become involved in heresy. Whole communities 
were often reconverted in an incredibly short time. They made the 
services of the churches in which they ministered as attractive as possible, 
providing the best music that could be secured and rivaling the best 
Protestant preachers in the eloquence and the fervor of their sermons. 
They were able to instill into the minds of those who came under their 
influence the profoundest hatred of Protestantism in every form and 
the profoundest love of the Catholic church, and to convince their 
adherents that the supreme end of life was the destruction of heresy. It 
is probable that at this period the Jesuit professors, man for man, 
surpassed the Protestant professors of Germany in learning and in 
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zeal. Lutheranism was being wrecked and ruined by controversy. 
The Jesuits made the most of their advantages, and the success of their 
propaganda was astonishing. 

In 1585 Brenner, after a few years of service as counselor to the 
archbishop of Salzburg, as rector of the seminary for priests, and in 
other responsible capacities, now fully equipped with the Jesuit learn¬ 
ing, methods of propagandism, and zeal for the restoration of church 
unity, and with practical experience in the administration of ecclesias¬ 
tical affairs, entered upon his work as bishop of Seckau. 

He found his diocese, from the Catholic point of view, in a lamen¬ 
table state. The great majority of the nobles, burghers, and peasants 
were Lutherans. Anabaptism, that had been widely disseminated from 
1527 onward, had been almost exterminated; but medical missionaries 
from Moravia frequently gained entrance by their surgical skill into 
the homes of the people and won them to their heresy. Since the 
peace of Augsburg (1555) the Protestantism of the Augsburg Confes¬ 
sion had been tolerated by the emperors and had covered the Austrian 
provinces with its influence. The archduke Karl II. of Styria had, a 
few years before Brenner entered upon his work, felt constrained to 
grant to his Lutheran nobles freedom of worship (the Bruck Pacifica¬ 
tion, 1577). The zealous Lutheran nobles had exerted themselves to 
the utmost to convert their Catholic subjects, or to exclude them from 
their lands, and Lutheran preachers were violent in their denunciations 
of the corruptions of the Catholic clergy. Through the prolonged 
residence at Graz of a papal envoy, and the influence of his wife, the 
Bavarian princess Marie, mother of the emperor Ferdinand II. (of 
Thirty-Years’-War fame), reinforced by that of the able and aggressive 
young bishop and by the exhortations of the pope and of his Jesuit- 
ized Bavarian and Austrian kinsmen, the archduke was led to establish 
at Graz a Jesuit school and to introduce in all of its features the 
counter-Reformation. The author relates, with entire moral approval 
and with seeming relish, the history of the withdrawal one by one of 
all the privileges of the Protestants and of the exterminating measures 
that were at last employed. After 1592 Brenner was made vicar- 
general of Styria, and he took a leading part in the movement by 
which the entire Protestant population of all the Upper Austrian prov¬ 
inces was forcibly converted or driven from the country. The author 
is concerned to show how persevering, single-minded, and remorse¬ 
less Brenner was in this terrible work. Ferdinand (afterward emperor) 
succeeded to the archduchy in 1590. He had been trained in the 
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principles of Jesuitism and preferred to rule a wilderness rather than 
a country filled with heretics. Brenner and Ferdinand wrought hand 
in hand until the death of the latter in 1616. Nothing would have 
pleased Brenner better than the part taken by Ferdinand in the Thirty- 
Years’ War and the almost complete destruction of Protestantism in 
the Austrian domains. 

The literary activity of Brenner was very considerable, and we 
are supplied with copious extracts from his writings. But it is as a 
malleus hereticorum , as the great leader of the Jesuit movement 
for the re-Catholization of Austria, that he deserves to be remem¬ 
bered. 

In this large volume I have failed to find a single note' of disap¬ 
proval in respect to the atrocious work of Brenner and Ferdinand. 
The violation of the Bruck Pacification by the archduke Karl is heartily 
commended by the author. In this work we see Roman Catholicism 
as it is, and not as American prelates would have us think it has 
become. The goal of the Roman Catholic church is today, as it has 
been for more than a thousand years, universal dominion and the 
complete subjection of the consciences of all men to the will of the 
hierarchy. Whatever ministers to this end is not only allowable, but 
praiseworthy. 

In an appendix of sixteen pages the author has reproduced in its 
original Latin the “Instruction” given by Pope Clement VII., in 1592, 
to the nuncio Count Hieronymus of Portia, regarding the reestablish¬ 
ment of the Catholic religion in Styria, Carinthia, and Carniola, and 
regarding the claims of the people to liberty of conscience, etc. 
Of the cold-blooded disregard of human rights and moral obligations 
that dominated the papacy at the time, this document furnishes a strik¬ 
ing illustration, and it has the merit of unimpeachable genuineness. 
The candor with which the pope describes the morals of the Catholic 
clergy that were so largely responsible for the rise and growth of 
heresy, and with which the present author reproduces these damaging 
statements, is surprising. An American prelate would be far from 
parading the vices of the clergy, even in a sixteenth-century sketch. 
A few sentences may be quoted in the original: 

Primum studium atque adeo prima majorque in tota visitatione difficultas circa 
Ecclesiasticorum concubinatum atque utinam etiam non putativa matrimonia versabi- 
tur. Paucissimi enim maxime inter minores presbyteros caelibes invenientur. Hoc 
morbo laborant parochi, laborant monachi et abbates multi, estque is omnium malorum 
fomes. Offenduntur enim et scandalizantur boni atque mali; nec non monasteriorum 
ac alia ecclesiastica bona dilapidantur, ut concubinis et liberis de prsesenti futuraque 
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sustentatione quomodocunque provideatur.Remedia ad mala hsec iam invete- 

rata haud quidem facilia.At si concubinarii omnes pellendi sint, verendum 

esset, ne quam paucissimi relinquantur in tota provincia pastores. 

Albert Henry Newman. 

McMaster University, 

Toronto, Can. 


The Elizabethan Clergy and the Settlement of Religion 
1 558-1564. With Illustrative Documents and Lists. By 
Henry Gee. Oxford : At the Clarendon Press, 1898. Pp. 
xx+326. 

We have here a piece of research work of the highest order. When 
Elizabeth succeeded Mary, the Anglican church replaced the papal. 
Mr. Gee sets himself the task of determining how severe were the 
measures against the clerical adherents of the old religion during the 
first six years of Elizabeth’s reign. English church writers vary in 
their estimates of the actual numbers of those deprived — “between one 
hundred and eighty-nine and four hundred.” Catholic authorities 
have insisted, on the other hand, that “the better part of the clergy 
followed in the footsteps of their prelates.” Finding the lists of both 
Anglicans and Romanists “ inaccurate and misleading,” Mr. Gee “ set 
to work to discover what there might be in the way of strictly coeval 
and official sources of information.” His conclusion is that the num¬ 
ber of clergymen deprived “ cannot have greatly exceeded two hun¬ 
dred.” 

His “research gradually brought to light many facts” regarding 
the settlement of religion in the opening of Elizabeth’s reign, which 
earlier investigators “ had not been in a position to see so clearly.” 
Accordingly, we have in this volume an account, drawn from original 
sources, of the successive steps by which the Supremacy Act and the 
Uniformity Act passed through Elizabeth’s first parliament, 1559; of 
the royal visitation of the northern and of the southern province, and 
of the universities; of the ecclesiastical commissions of 1559 and 1562 ; 
of the penal laws of Elizabeth’s second parliament, 1563-4; and of the 
deprived clergy, as the evidence is furnished by the diocesan registers. 

At the end of each chapter are the original documents illustrative 
of the text. Among them are the Supremacy Act, the Uniformity 
Act, the royal injunctions of 1559, the articles of inquiry, 1559, let¬ 
ters patent directing the northern visitation, the writ of visitation for 
Cambridge and Eaton, the writ for the issue of the Permanent 
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Commission, and many others. Appendices contain the names of all 
clergymen deprived for any reason whatever during the six years 1558- 
64. The names are copied from extant episcopal registers and other 
contemporary official documents. 

The conclusions reached are that the Court of High Commission 
does “ not appear to have carried out its powers of punishment and 
deprivation with much rigor“no great diligence was used to 
enforce subscription ” by the Royal Visitation Commission; “ even 
the severe penal laws of 1563 were not rigorously pressed;” not many 
more than two hundred of the entire clergy of England were actually 
deprived in the six years under review. If one is disposed to dispute 
these conclusions, he must make his reckoning with the contemporary 
official records. 

Eri B. Hulbert. 

The University of Chicago. 

Socinianen en Doopsgezinden. Doopsgezinde Historien uit de 
jaren 1559-1626. Door W. J. Van Douwen. Leiden: S. 
C. Van Doesburgh, 1898. Pp. iv+188. FI. 1.50. 

This is a contribution to the church history chiefly of certain 
portions of the Netherlands during the years mentioned. The past 
contains the germs of the present. Present facts and conditions are 
the outgrowth of facts and conditions in the far-distant past. The 
enlightenment and toleration of our age are not isolated, unconnected 
phenomena, which have sprung up and come to light suddenly, with¬ 
out proper antecedents. They are plants of slow growth that have 
their roots in the past. They have grown up in the midst of turmoil 
and conflict. We shall appreciate them better if we know something 
of the destructive influences and unfavorable circumstances with which 
these plants have had to struggle. To indicate something of the his¬ 
tory of that conflict in which bigotry and intolerance and persecution 
have gradually yielded to reason and light and toleration is the pur¬ 
pose of this little book. 

The history and doctrinal teachings of the Socinians are sympatheti¬ 
cally delineated. Standing alone, hunted, persecuted by Romanists 
and Lutherans and Calvinistic Protestants alike, they turned pathetically 
in the only direction in which appreciation and the comfort of human 
companionship and cooperation seemed to be possible for them — to the 
Baptists of Holland. Something of the history of the Baptists in 
Holland is then given — the various disputes and contentions by which 
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this little sect was torn, and the result of the overtures made to them 
by the Socinians. 

Deep religious feeling there was doubtless in those days ; the earn¬ 
estness and intensity that made men willing to die for the faith. But 
at the same time there were narrowness, bigotry, and a pettiness and 
quarrelsomeness which vented itself on the most absurdly inadequate 
causes. The spirit of the times showed itself especially in the fierce¬ 
ness and fanaticism with which church discipline was exercised, 
especially in the communion of the Baptists. To this fierceness and 
fanaticism modern laxness forms a somewhat regrettable, but perfectly 
natural, contrast. 

As we read of the troubles of both Socinians and Baptists, we can¬ 
not help feeling how lamentable in those days was the condition of those 
who happened to differ with their neighbors on religious questions, 
how pathetic was the sense of theological isolation with which they 
had to contend, and how much the present world with its freedom, and 
its sympathetic cooperation for practical ends of even widely separated 
creeds, owes to the pioneers of liberty of thought and toleration of 
religious belief in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 

Abel H. Huizinga. 

Fishkill, N. Y. 

Martin von Gerstmann, Bischof von Breslau: Ein Zeit- und 
Lebensbild aus der schlesischen Kirchengeschichte des XVI. 
Jahrhunderts. Von Dr. J. Jungnitz, geistlicher Rat und 
Direktor des fiirstbischoflichen Diozesanarchivs in Bres¬ 
lau. Mit einem Bilde Gerstmanns. Breslau: G. P. Ader- 
holz’ Buchhandlung, 1898. Pp. viii + 535. M. 5.60. 

Dr. Jungnitz is director of the diocesan archives at Breslau. 
That there is a congruity between his station and his genius his publica¬ 
tions attest. These, by their frequency, show his pleasure in antiqua¬ 
rian research, and by their vivid accuracy his ability to combine facts 
extracted from dusty corners into living pictures. 

Silesia has long been a “debatable land.” Breslau, since the mid¬ 
dle of the eleventh century the seat of an important bishopric, has 
been the center of its eventful history. Here, in the sixteenth cen¬ 
tury, within the shadow of its venerable cathedral, Lutheran and 
Romanist strove under such conditions that the issue was a long, a 
doubtful, and in the end a drawn battle. Where a struggle thus 
‘stands upon razor’s edge,” the temper of the contestants is revealed. 
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And there did “ Dominus Martinus Gerstmannus, Dei gratia episcopus 
Wratislaviensis, supremus per utramque Silesiam csesareus capitaneus,” 
show what manner of man he was. To reproduce this great and wise 
churchman for us in a “Zeit- und Lebensbild” is the purpose of this 
octavo of more than five hundred pages. 

Into the making of this volume have come all that was reliable in 
previous publications, and a vast addition of material obtained from 
the three great collections of archives in Breslau itself, and from simi¬ 
lar collections at Ober-Glogau, Neisse, Dresden, Heidelberg, Lemberg, 
Cracow, Prague, Vienna, and Rome. These facts, from such diverse 
sources, are presented in a style without literary beauty, but in a com¬ 
bination so excellent that their tout ensemble is a definite and powerful 
presentation of the personality around which they gather. The 
“Bild,” thus, is not a painting, but a mosaic. 

There are twenty-one chapters in the book : one-third biographical, 
the remainder detailed description. 

The biography is interesting. In his student life our youth 
had a “stipendium ” from his native town, and this was .afterward 
supplemented by the munificence of the wealthy scholar-merchant, 
Ulrich Fugger. He completed the curriculum of the university of 
Frankfort on the Oder, near his home. He then went to Padua to 
continue his studies; and there he took his doctor’s degree. He then 
hesitated between two pleasant alternatives: a visit to Rome to see 
Scipio’s library, recommended by Dr. Simon Schardius; or a visit to 
Constantinople, where a little Byzantine culture still lingered, with 
mayhap a trip to the peninsula of Athos, afterward Tischendorf’s 
Athos, recommended by Demetrius, the Wallachian. But our ambi¬ 
tious graduate, like Buridan’s ass, accepted neither alternative, but 
resigned his Protestantism, which had fulfilled its purpose with Fugger, 
returned to Breslau, and addressed himself to the ladder of church 
preferment. He worked himself up honestly by superabundantly fill¬ 
ing each office which he received, so that his competency for a higher 
one was suggested, till from an ordinary “ custodian ” of his cathedral 
he became its prince-bishop. His consuming zeal was rendered all the 
more consuming because of the prudential restraints under which it 
was forced to operate. He was too wise to carry on his opposition to 
Lutheranism by the always vulgar and not always possible persecution 
of his antagonists, and he undertook to strengthen his church by reform¬ 
ing it. In a brief decade he was worn out by his “sad,” we might 
almost say his “grim,” “ sincerity.” 
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Such is an outline of the narrative on which the larger part of the 
book is strung. Every office Gerstmann held, every function he per¬ 
formed, every building where he ministered, every event of which he 
was a part, every dignity and every emolument which he enjoyed, all 
are treated in a detailed discussion. By the multiplication of such 
excursus the biography becomes a thesaurus of mediaeval information. 
To such a thesaurus the index, though by no means scanty, is not suf¬ 
ficient. 

Gerstmann’s connection with Poland, both at the convention of 
Lubin and at the elections which raised respectively Henry of Valois 
and, two years afterward, Stephen Batory to its throne, has furnished 
Dr. Jungnitz with opportunity to make valuable contributions to its 
complicated story. 

The chapters on the Breslau cathedral, its suburbs and services; on 
the chapter, the diocesan synod, the religious bodies, and the state of 
religion in the jurisdiction generally, are choice reading for students 
of the Reformation era. 

The chapter on the clerical seminary, though interesting, disap¬ 
points by the slightness of its notice of the curriculum. The notices 
of secular education are more satisfactory. 

In conclusion we present an extract or two as specimens of the 
interesting lore obtainable in this laborious compilation. In the 
chapter on “Liturgies” Dr. Jungnitz tells us that in a “Liber Agen- 
darum,” compiled at the beginning of the fourteenth century, “the 
baptismal rite was the same for infants and adults, and it only recog¬ 
nized immersion; in the case of children too delicate to be brought to 
church for baptism, a shorter formulary was allowed, but even in this 
case immersion was prescribed.” With this “Agenda” the “Book of 
Ritual” published in 1499 essentially agreed. “In the baptismal serv¬ 
ice, however, infusio is already prescribed, and in a concluding note 
appears the beginning of the gospel of John, and this rubric, ‘Place 
the gospel before the face of the child, as if to make it kiss it.’” 

In the chapter on Gerstmann’s temporal authority we are told : “ It 
was his duty not to permit in the neighborhood the existence of the 
two recognized confessions of people who professed and propagated 
other than Catholic doctrines, and to uproot all sectaries, Anabaptists, 
Schwenkfelders, and Calvinists. This made frequent calls upon him, 
for Anabaptist ideas had found a congenial soil in Silesia, and held 
their ground in spite of persecuting legislation. Even Rudolph II. 
found it necessarry to issue a further edict against ‘ this damnable sect 
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who had secretly crept in numbers into Silesia.* He enacted that its 
adherents should be proceeded against vigorously in the courts of the 
locality where they should be arrested, brought thence to the part from 
whence they came, admonished to an obedient and Christian behavior, 
and, if need be, submitted to some punishment by dipping [mit gesenk- 
licher Straff belegtwerden solten]. If a man should obstinately cling 
to this sect, or exile himself on its account, his property was to be 
alienated to the advantage of his children, or, if there were no chil¬ 
dren, or if these should also be Anabaptists, the property should pass 
in usufruct to the next of kin until the sectary renounced his errors. 
Only those who were generally reputed Anabaptists should be so 
treated.” R. Kerr Eccles. 

Bowling Green, 

Ohio. 

Deutsche Geschichte im Zeitalter der Gegenreformation. 
Von Gustav Wolf. I. Band. Berlin: Oswald Seehagen’s 
Verlag, 1898, 1899. Pp. xvi + 789. M. 26. 

As this is only the first volume of a series, and as it deals chiefly 
with the history of Germany at the beginning of the period which is 
to be studied in the later portions, I cannot judge of the entire work. 

The volume is divided into three parts. The author calls the first 
part “general.” It seems to me somewhat too general. The author 
says that he has thought it well to avoid details, and make a critical 
portraiture of the earlier period in its broader outlines only. He has 
carried out his design, but the design itself leaves something to be 
desired. 

The first part of the volume falls into three sections. The first 
section treats of the constitution of the German empire in the period 
of the Reformation; the second, of the Catholic church before the 
council of Trent; and the third, of the evangelical church of Germany 
at the death of Luther. The first section contains much more of 
new material than the others. In the second and third the tend¬ 
ency of the author to indulge in rather vague generalizations, with¬ 
out illustrative examples, is strongly marked; but it is far too 
conspicuous even in the first, where the best work is done. Not a few 
important questions are left unanswered. How many German states 
were there ? How many free imperial cities ? What differences of 
authority are represented by the various titles of archduke, grand 
duke, margrave, landgrave, and palatine? What proportion of the 
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land was under the control of bishops and abbots ? What proportion 
of the ecclesiastical lands belonged strictly to the church, and what 
proportion strictly to the empire under the feudal system ? Had the 
emperor, or the emperor and diet, a legal right to bestow territories on 
new bishops under the feudal system, or the right to secularize terri¬ 
tories once ruled by bishops ? Just how far did the “right of protec¬ 
tion ” extend which was exercised by certain princes over certain 
bishoprics ? How much of the income of these territories went to the 
secular lord in return for the protection which he gave ? There are 
scores of such questions which our author does not answer. Yet upon 
the answers to some of them must depend our judgment concerning 
the morality or the immorality of the German princes, Catholic 
and Protestant, in seizing the bishoprics and secularizing them. 
But, while I regret this lack of detail, I am thankful for the very 
valuable contribution which the author makes to our knowledge of the 
constitution of the empire. He is especially helpful in his discussion 
of the diet, the imperial chamber, and the various conventions which 
represented the interests of limited classes, as the princes, the lesser 
nobles, the knights, and the free cities. He answers many of our 
questions, and he renders us a service in suggesting many others, even 
if he does not answer them. 

The second part of the volume has for its title “ Charles V. at the 
Summit of his Power.” In this part, therefore, we expect a narrative 
of the Smalcald War. But we do not find it. The author assumes 
that the reader already knows the war as a series of events, and limits 
himself to a discussion of the motives of the chief actors on one side 
and the other, to the diplomatic negotiations which preceded and fol¬ 
lowed it, and to its results. His discussion of the working of the 
interim in the various German states is of special value. 

The third part is entitled “ The Revolution,” and has to do with 
the successful treachery of Maurice of Saxony. Yet it contains scarcely 
a page of narrative, and the reader hardly perceives that the action of 
Maurice was essentially military. 

Moreover, one finds it difficult to agree with the author that the 
emperor was perfectly well aware of the plans of Maurice in advance, 
and made such preparations to thwart them as he could. He does not 
seem to have made any at all. It would be easier to accept the theory 
of Froude, that he secretly arranged with Maurice beforehand to drive 
him out of the Tyrol, in order, at the same time, to disperse the coun¬ 
cil of Trent, with which he was disgusted, but with which he could not 
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afford to quarrel. Both theories seem to me incredible, and it is better 
to believe that the emperor was completely surprised. Wolf proves 
only, what has long been known, that he was warned, but not that he 
heeded the warning which he received. 

From what I have said it is evident that the work of Wolf is not a 
history in the ordinary sense. It contains little or no narrative. Its 
personages do not act. Their motives are laid bare, as their conflict¬ 
ing interests are presented, but we do not see their differing characters. 
Hence the work is destitute of dramatic interest. 

The history of the Counter-Reformation as a world-wide movement 
has not yet been produced, but the materials for it are accumulating 
rapidly in such forms as this, and it is to be hoped that some com¬ 
petent writer will soon make use of them. When such a historian 
shall undertake the task, he will derive much assistance at certain 
points from Wolf, though at others he will not find so much light as 
he will expect. Franklin Johnson. 

The University of Chicago. 

A History of the Parish of Trinity Church in the City of 
New York. Compiled by Order of the Corporation, and 
edited by Morgan Dix, S.T.D., D.C.L., Ninth Rector. 
Part I, “To the Close of the Rectorship of Dr. Inglis, 
A. D. 1783.” New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, The 
Knickerbocker Press, 1898. Pp. xvi + 506. $5. 

In outward appearance this history is a work of art. The volume 
now before me is from the letter-press edition, which is limited to 750 
copies. The paper and binding are sumptuous. The illustrations are 
numerous, and consist of portraits of the various rectors, views of the 
church, and facsimiles of many important documents. The volume 
will be welcomed by the lovers of luxurious book-making. 

The work of the author, on the whole, is as well done as that of the 
publisher. Dr. Dix seems to have omitted nothing. He gives good 
reasons for not beginning his narrative with the creation of the world, 
notwithstanding the example of various other chroniclers whom he 
mentions. He then begins as near the creation as possible by record¬ 
ing the discovery of North America. His view gradually narrows to 
the territory of Manhattan Island, and, after seventy-five quarto pages, 
to the parish of Trinity Church. But no reader will regret this com¬ 
mand of unlimited space, for the lengthy sketch forms a good, though 
not a necessary, vestibule to the principal building, and is well done. 
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Dr. Dix is a racy writer, and no one will grow weary over his 
pages. Perhaps he is sometimes too racy, and indulges in linguistic 
capers not quite in keeping with the solemn picture in clerical robes 
which one always sees when one thinks of him. Thus he tells us that 
after 1526 English navigators “came to the front,” that Colden “made 
no figure,” and that on the accession of Governor Coot to office in 
1697, “as a seaman might have expressed it, the wind had now come 
out dead ahead, and was kicking up a deadly sea.” But these excen- 
tricities of expression are not frequent, and they may be overlooked as 
indications of a keen sense of humor which it is difficult always to 
keep within bounds, and for which the reader is grateful, notwithstand¬ 
ing its transgressions. Dr. Dix enlivens his pages also with abundant 
extracts from letters, newspapers, and parish records of the colonial 
period, and has been careful to preserve intact the amusing spelling 
and punctuation. 

Though his style is thus racy, and though the reader is lured from 
chapter to chapter by its easy flow, the substance of the history is not 
very important. Though pleased with the story, one cannot easily 
convince himself that it is worth while, unless for the purpose of 
recreation, to spend his time over a lengthy record of the squabbles of 
the first rector with the successive English governors, of a service 
attended by the Free Masons, or of the several dates when the steeple 
was struck by lightning. . But if one has leisure for such events, he 
will find an abundance of them here. 

If Dr. Dix sometimes descends from the heights of classical expres¬ 
sion to the level of popular speech, he does not leave us in doubt that 
he is fully conscious of his dignity as a representative of “the church.” 
He frequently speaks of the Protestant denominations other than his 
own as “sects.” Is it worthy of a Christian gentleman to do so? Is 
it wise for an Episcopal minister to do so ? This tone of feeling does 
not attract people to the church where it prevails. Even the Roman 
Catholics are learning its offensive and dangerous character, and are 
abandoning it. Franklin Johnson. 

The University of Chicago. 

The Life of Father Hecker. By Walter Elliott. Intro¬ 
duction by Most Rev. John Ireland, D.D., Archbishop of 
St. Paul, Minn. Fourth edition. New York: The Colum¬ 
bus Press, 1898. Pp. xvii + 428. $ 1 . 

Archbishop Ireland’s commendation of Father Hecker and of 
this account of his life does not spring, it is probable, from any very 
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profound sympathy with Hecker’s mystical piety and evangelical zeal, 
but rather from his agreement with Hecker in maintaining that Roman 
Catholicism, if it would succeed in America, must accept American 
ideas of liberty, and in general adapt itself to American conditions. 
The biography is the work of an astute churchman, who loses no 
opportunity to emphasize the failings of Protestantism, and who so 
marshals his materials as to seem to show that, given a man profoundly 
moved by the Spirit of God and submissive to his influence, the accept¬ 
ance of the Roman Catholic church as the only authoritative and 
valid form of Christianity and expression of the divine will is inevi¬ 
table. The facts of Hecker’s life are so represented as to make the 
impression that divine providence was leading him step by step and 
preparing him for his career, which he would have us believe was of 
momentous importance for the advancement of the kingdom of God. 
Son of a pious German Methodist widow, Hecker was placed early at 
work in a small bakery with his elder brothers. When about fifteen 
years of age, although his educational advantages had been slight, we 
find him deeply interested, with his brothers, in a socialistic propaganda 
that was being carried on in New York, and addressing the working¬ 
men on socialistic themes. A few years later he became deeply inter¬ 
ested in the Transcendental movement, chiefly through O. A. Brownson, 
who passed through several denominations and various phases of 
thought, and became a Roman Catholic shortly before Hecker. An 
effort to grapple with the great mysteries of religion and philosophy 
without adequate preparatory studies made him morbid and incapaci¬ 
tated him for business. Some months at Brook Farm, where he 
formed the acquaintance and enjoyed the instruction of G. Ripley, 
G. W. Curtis, C. A. Dana, Emerson, and other Transcendentalists, 
completed his alienation from evangelical Christianity, but left him in 
a state of utter bewilderment. His diaries and letters written at this 
time are full of earnest longings after perfection, but are often inco¬ 
herent and sometimes full of despair. A short residence at Fruitlands 
convinced him of the inadequacy of Alcott’s philosophizings. He 
had adopted vegetarian diet, and injured his health at this time by 
extreme asceticism. Returning to New York, he resumed his physical 
labors, but soon found this life unendurable, and again and again with¬ 
drew for study and meditation. High-Church Anglicanism, to which 
his attention had been directed, failed to satisfy him. What he knew 
of the corruptions of Catholicism made him extremely reluctant to 
seek relief in its bosom; but he was at last led to confer with various 
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priests and prelates, and to suppose that he found in this great organiza¬ 
tion precisely what was necessary for his peace of mind. After much 
consultation with his superiors, he sought admission to the Redemp- 
torist Order, and was sent to Belgium for training. He proved utterly 
unequal to the mastery of any course of study, and was regarded as a 
fool and treated as a menial; but his profound mysticism and his 
earnest strivings for perfection impressed some of his teachers, and he 
was at last ordained to the priesthood. With great difficulty he mas¬ 
tered enough Latin for his purposes and became skilled in public speak¬ 
ing. Along with several other converts with whom he had from the 
first been associated, he returned to the United States in a 851, now 
thirty-one years of age, and began holding revival services in various 
localities. Adopting with modifications the methods that were being 
successfully employed by evangelical denominations, the fervor of their 
preaching led to many apparent conversions. Trouble arose between 
the missioners and the Redemptorist authorities (1857). Hecker went 
to Rome and was there expelled from the order by the general; but he 
gained the friendship of several of the cardinals, and at last of Pius 
IX., and. after seven months of patient effort, succeeded in getting for 
himself and his associates honorable release from the order and per¬ 
mission to form a new community for evangelistic effort. In this he 
was supported by several of the leading American prelates, who believed 
that these men were faithful Catholics and that their methods were cal¬ 
culated to win multitudes of Protestants to the faith. The new com¬ 
munity is popularly known as the Paulist Fathers. His position is well 
defined by himself as follows: “ A Paulist, as a distinct species of a 
religious man, is one who is alive to the pressing needs of the church 
at the present time, and feels called to labor specially with the means 
fitted .to supply them. And what a member of another religious com¬ 
munity might do from that divine guidance which is external, the 
Paulist does from the promptings of the indwelling Holy Spirit.” 
He laid great stress on individuality as “ an integral and conspicuous 
element in the life of the Paulist.” No Protestant could preach with 
more insistent earnestness the doctrine of regeneration by the Holy 
Spirit without the mediation of anything human. 

That such teaching should have been tolerated by the hierarchy was 
due to the fact that the Paulists professed absolute obedience to the/ 
pope and accepted his infallibility. The pope, under Jesuit influence, 
was ready to employ any loyal agency that would win favor for the 
church in republican America. 
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Early austerities and excessive labors made of Hecker a physical 
wreck when little more than fifty years of age, and the last years of his 
life were full of weakness and suffering. Space does not permit any 
account of his important literary labors or of his popular lecturing against 
Protestantism. That he was deeply in earnest it is difficult to doubt. 
He did not apparently feel the incongruity of his evangelical preaching 
with his profession of subjection to a corrupt hierarchy. The writer 
of this biography no doubt counts upon finding many confused and 
perplexed minds that will be led by his narrative to ignore or accept 
the papal system, with all its tyranny and corruption, for the sake of 
the evangelical zeal of the Paulists. Albert Henry Newman. 

McMaster University, 

Toronto, Canada. 


De gratia Christi et de libero arbitrio. Sancti Thomae 
Aquinitatis Doctrinam breviter exposuit atque cum doctrina 
definita et cum sententiis protestantium comparavit Dr. K. 
Krogh-Tonning. Christianiae : apud Jacob Dybwad, A. W. 
Brogger, 1898. Pp. 87. Kr. 2.40. [Videnskabsselsk. 
Skrifter, II, Hist-filos. Kl., 1898, 2.] 

This dissertation was read before the Christiania society of sciences, 
and is handsomely printed as part of the proceedings of this body. 
The author apologizes for his imperfect Latinity, due to absolute lack 
of experience in writing the language; but it seems to the reviewer to 
be very passable. One might read half through the dissertation before 
making up his mind whether the author is a Lutheran or a Catholic. 
He seems to be a nominal Lutheran, but, like English High-Church 
men, he has become enamored of Roman Catholic theology, and 
repudiates the distinctive teachings of Luther. The purpose of the 
writer is to demonstrate the absolute falsity of the vulgar opinion that 
“ the Christian church itself of the Middle Ages, and likewise the 
Roman church of the following centuries, succumbed to semi-Pelagian 
errors.” The author scouts the “ miserable opinions ” to which Luther 
gave currency, that St. Thomas is “ the reservoir and depository of all 
heresy, error, and obliteration of the gospel,” and maintains that he 
and the Roman church, whose recognized “ doctor ” he has long been, 
represent the true evangelical teaching regarding grace and free will, 
intermediate between semi-Pelagianism and the extravagant exaggera¬ 
tions of Augustinianism set forth by Luther and some of his followers. 
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After elaborately demonstrating the position of authority occupied by 
St. Thomas in the Roman Catholic church, he proceeds under seven 
questions, concerning “ the necessity of grace,” “ the essence of 
grace,” “ the division of grace,” “ the cause of grace,” “ the effects of 
grace,” “ the remission of sins,” “ justifying faith,” and “ merit,” to 
set forth in his own language Thomas’ teachings, to show how the 
Roman Catholic church has confirmed these teachings, and, by citing 
his most extravagant expressions, to show that Luther fell very far 
short of the moderate evangelical teachings of Thomas and the Roman 
Catholic church. The author reaches the conclusion that “the Pro¬ 
testant theologians of our time, not being fettered by deterministic 
and pantheistic opinions, speak of merit and reward as good works,” 
and show a strong inclination to return to the teachings of the church 
of all ages, unwarrantably interrupted by Luther. He believes that 
“ a silent reformation,” involving a return “ to the principles of the 
church of the ancient and mediaeval time, especially through the 
restoration of the ethical principles to which the Reformation of the 
sixteenth century .... did not concede a sufficiently ample place,” is 
in progress, and in this he rejoices. 

Albert Henry Newman. 

McMaster University, 

Toronto, Canada. 


Die Anschauung vom heiligen Geiste bei Luther. Eine 
historisch-dogmatische Untersuchung. Von Lie. Rudolf 
Otto, Privatdozent der Theologie an der Universitat Got¬ 
tingen. Gottingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1898. Pp. 
106. M. 2.80. 

Luther always held the traditional doctrine of the trinity, as it 
had been set forth by Augustine, and as it was taught in the Roman 
Catholic church. Hence his doctrine of the Holy Spirit was the tra¬ 
ditional western doctrine. Yet in the earlier period of his ministry he 
sometimes used language which seemed to make the Spirit subordinate 
to the Father and the Son, quite contrary to the thought of Augustine, 
which he accepted. He did not intend to do this, however, and 
indulged in such expressions inadvertently, and because he was not a 
systematic thinker. 

Moreover, while he accepted the traditional dogma concerning the 
Holy Spirit, he departed from it in his doctrine concerning the Scrip¬ 
tures and in his doctrine concerning faith, and thus there arose certain 
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antinomies between his doctrine of the Holy Spirit and his doctrines 
of the Scriptures and of faith. The antinomies are these : “ The new 

life of the Christian is wrought by the Holy Spirit. The new life of 
the Christian is wrought by the word of God. The new life of the 
Christian is wrought by faith.” Here is a great advance beyond the 
Roman Catholic theology, according to which the new life is wrought 
by the Spirit, but not necessarily by the word of God, or by the per¬ 
sonal faith of the recipient. It was necessary, therefore, for Luther to 
adjust the second and third of these statements to the first. The man¬ 
ner in which he did so is carefully traced by the author of this treatise, 
who also passes beyond the province of the mere historian, and sub¬ 
jects the teachings of Luther to an intelligent and candid criticism. 

Franklin Johnson. 

The University of Chicago. 

Die Dogmatik Albrecht Ritschl’s. Apologie und Polemik. 
Von C. W. von KOgelgen. Leipzig: Deichert’sche Ver- 
lagsbuchh. Nachf. (Georg Bohme), 1898. Pp. vii+125. 
M. 1.80. 

This work, which confesses itself to be an “ Apologie und Polemik,” 
is written by one of the younger disciples of Ritschl in defense of his 
master. It is the direct outgrowth of the controversy over the Ritsch- 
lian theology which is now of such vital interest in Germany. The 
bulk of the work consists of a condensed yet clear statement of 
Ritschl’s fundamental positions. For a like statement English readers 
should consult Stuckenberg’s article on “The Theology of Albrecht 
Ritschl” (The American Journal of Theology, April, 1898). 

Of especial interest in this book is the writer’s study of historical 
dependence. The following sources are the more important: (1) The 
Kant-Lotzean influence. This is seen in the theory of knowledge, in the 
famous value-judgments ( Werturteile ). A careful study is made of 
Kant’s kingdom of God and Ritschl’s conception of the same, in 
which the independence of Ritschl’s doctrine of the kingdom as his¬ 
torically revealed through Christ is affirmed. (2) The influence of 
Schleiermacher. Here is manifested the importance of the Christian 
community. But Ritschl here shows his independence in repudiating 
the Moravian mysticism of Schleiermacher. (3) The Luther-Menken 
influence. The force of this claim is to identify Ritschl with the current 
of the confessional Lutheran church. In the doctrine of justification 
the position of Luther is reaffirmed. In the doctrine of atonement 
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Menken, the popular pastor of Bremen, is the determining factor. The 
working out of the influence of this man is the principal claim of the 
author to an original contribution. Thus throughout honorable 
parentage is found for most of the ideas of Ritschl. The pointed 
shaft of many an opponent is turned aside. On the whole, the writer 
has done his work well. The book, apart from its controversial pur¬ 
pose, contributes its portion to understanding the great theologian 
of our times. Hiram Van Kirk. 

The University of Chicago. 

Das Verhaltnis von Theologie und Erkenntnis-Theorie, 
erortert an den theologischen Erkenntnis-Theorien von A. 
Ritschl und A. Sabatier. Von Lie. Johannes Steinbeck. 
Leipzig: Dorffling & Francke, 1898. Pp. vii + 254. M. 4. 

This is the author's Erstlingsarbeit. It is gratefully dedicated to 
Frank, the well-known author of System der christlichen Wahrheit and 
System der christlichen Gewissheit , translated into English as System of 
Christian Certainty. In fact, Steinbeck everywhere proceeds upon the 
basis of the presuppositions of the Frankian theology; not slavishly, 
however, for serious intellectual labor of his own is not wanting. But 
the book is burdened with Frank’s peculiarities, and he nowhere 
transcends Frank. 

In his preface the author claims that his book has grown out of the 
conviction that the Gegensatze in present theology are due not so 
much to individual differences as to diverse attitude in respect to the 
principles of the science — in which he is in good part in error, for all 
theology today agrees in seeking to form a higher synthesis of the 
historical and the personal, to discover a method of reconciliation of 
the principle of subjective independence and the principle of objective 
authority. 

In the first part (pp. 1-21) the effort is to show that an antecedent 
philosophical epistemology is not necessary for theology, rather is 
injurious, because it makes theology, and therewith the knowledge of 
Christianity, dependent on philosophy. Thus, the science would not 
yield universally valid results, but only such as are dependent on the 
subjectively conditioned philosophic judgment of the given theologian. 
In a second part (pp. 22-209) the epistemology of Ritschl and Sabatier 
is exhibited and estimated in order. The author distinguishes 
between Ritschl’s religious-theological and his philosophical principles 
—acknowledging the worth of the former, but rejecting the lattef, 
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pointing out at the same time that the latter have not been consistently 
carried through in his theology, yet have exercised a deleterious 
influence on it. Sabatier does not stand in as good grace with Stein¬ 
beck as Ritschl even, because he makes the understanding of Chris¬ 
tianity rest on a religio-philosophical theory, and in this way ignores the 
peculiarity of Christianity—that is to say, he much too sharply separates 
religious (and therewith Christian) knowledge as merely subjective and 
symbolic from objective scientific knowledge. In a third section (pp. 
210-54) the author elaborates his own theory of knowledge — affi¬ 
liated with the Frankian. Here what one might have expected has 
certainly happened — the author refutes what he said in the first sec¬ 
tion against the necessity of undertaking to construct an epistemology, 
and takes in at the back door what he kicked out at the front, inno¬ 
cently enough, unaware indeed of having fallen into contradiction. 

Still, as a first attempt at authorship the book merits much recog¬ 
nition. The exposition is clear and well balanced ; the criticism acute 
and sober. Ritschl’s philosophic theory of the thing deserves criti¬ 
cism. Sabatier’s exposition sets out from a religio-philosophical theory 
which fails to do justice both to the object — religions given in history 
— and to the concrete ideal. It is a real service on the part of Stein¬ 
beck to have made this plain. 

But his book, taken as a whole, seems to me to be worked out on a 
wrong basis. Theology arose in the Christian church in interaction 
with the intellectual collective life of the time, and its very existence 
depends on this connection, and consequently on that with philosophy 
also. Let theology be insulated, as Frank wished that it should be, 
and it is destined to decay. Moreover, if philosophic influence be not 
assigned its right place in theology, it will put in its appearance where 
it does not belong. And if the Auseinandersetzung of Christianity 
with philosophy be transferred to epistemological elucidations, the 
independence of the Christian faith of the changing systems of philos¬ 
ophy is thereby precisely attainable. Following Frank, the author 
naturally misses the very end he rightly sought. The obverse side of 
this is that he—again with Frank — holds dogmas, which are a philo¬ 
sophically conditioned expression of the Christian faith, to be the 
very realities of faith. 

But, most important of all, the author, under the influence of Frank, 
has not made clear that “objective knowledge” may have a twofold sig¬ 
nification. Of course, Frank and Steinbeck are both right in urging 
that what we know in faith is a content of objective realities. To deny 
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this is to deny the faith itself. But this content, as knowledge which 
accrues to faith, never ceases to stand in those subjective relations 
characteristic of faith. To overlook this, and in this sense to seek 
objective knowledge, is to make the invisible realities of faith objects of 
a knowledge which is suited only to the finite world. This is what 
Frank does. He believes that, by reflection on the new birth and its 
certainty, he can authenticate the entire circle of dogmas. In this way 
he carries natural-science methods over into an entirely different region 
of knowledge. This is what Steinbeck does, too. In matters of faith we 
have to do with objective realities — this is his truth; that he trans¬ 
forms this into something different, affirming that we must employ a 
method of knowledge divorced from faith, *. e ., from the personal rela¬ 
tion of knowledge — this is his error. It is as if a child thought that 
it could grow in the knowledge of its father by logically articulating 
him in a technically correct way in the kingdom of living beings, and 
explaining this for the father-in-himself; whereas it will grow in the 
knowledge of its father and attain to its father as he is in himself only 
in so far as it ever becomes like its father. So, similarly, is it with the 
knowledge of God. To disengage it from personal relations is to 
change it in its actuality—//.e-rd/Sacris ets aXXo yews. It is to occupy an 
unreligious relation to its object, opposite in principle to that of faith. 
For the author to be astray here in theology is to go astray everywhere. 
For, if one is to succeed in deriving dogmas, having their origin in an 
entirely different intellectual connection and situation, from the pious 
experience of the evangelical Christian, the transition must be somehow 
made from faith to subtile theological-philosophical speculation, with¬ 
out its yet being perceived. This is done with the device of the objec¬ 
tivity of the realities of faith, which is rightly maintained, but is wrongly 
used as a plea for a mode of knowledge which is opposed to faith. 

Space may be claimed only to remark upon the arbitrariness of the 
method of using the Scriptures, both by Frank and his disciple Stein¬ 
beck—the atomistic instead of the organic. George B. Foster. 

The University of Chicago. 

Christian Dogmatics. By Rev. John Macpherson, M.A., author 
of Commentary on St. Paul's Epistle to the Ephesians , etc. 
Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark, 1898; New York: Imported by 
Charles Scribner's Sons. Pp. viii+468. $3. 

The publishers have given us a well-made book. The paper, type, 
and printing are of the best, and the proof-reading has come very close 
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to infallibility. The author- is not a novice in theological writing. 
In addition to this book and the commentary on Ephesians he has 
published three smaller volumes, as follows: The Sum of Saving 
Knowledge , The Confession of Faith , and Presbyterianism . Christian 
Dogmatics is a notable work, and will easily take and hold a prominent 
place among works on systematic theology. It is characterized by 
thorough, exact, comprehensive knowledge of the Bible and of the 
most significant theological literature of all schools, from the first to 
the very last; by a rare clearness, precision, fairness, and conciseness 
in presenting views, whether accepted or rejected; by an admirable 
perception of the mutual logical relations of Christian doctrines and of 
their harmonious combination into an organic system; by a complete 
freedom from all odium theologicum, as also by a controlling sense of 
the supreme value of truth as opposed to error; by such mastery of 
pure English and such care in its use that one may search in vain for 
an obscure or slovenly sentence; and by a spirit independent, earnest, 
calm, kind, reverent, Christ-like. 

In construction the book is made for consecutive studious reading 
rather than for class-room preparation and recitation. Its pages are 
not broken up, each into a multitude of statements and explana¬ 
tions, distinguished minutely by varied notation and by difference of 
type, with Scripture and other citations interspersed, and footnotes, 
like footmen, running all the way through. Its contents, after an 
introduction of ninety-six pages, are presented under the six following 
divisions successively: the doctrine of God and the world; of man 
and sin; of redemption; of the application of redemption; of the 
means of grace; and of last things. The subdivisions consist of 
eighty-eight sections, numbered continuously from the beginning. 
Preceding each section is a carefully selected list of the best reference- 
books on the subject discussed. These represent divergent schools of 
thought in all ages, although, properly, the last decade is most amply 
in evidence. American authorities meet us often, especially Dr. Charles 
Hodge and President Strong. It would seem that the latter is the 
author’s favorite, which is much to his credit. 

In defining Christian dogmatics the author concisely describes his 
treatise. He says (p. 1): 41 Christian dogmatics is the science of the 
Christian faith in which the several dogmas are laid down, classified, 
and developed.” In this statement 44 faith” denotes the object and 
not the act of belief, and as “Christian” this object consists of “the 
spiritual truths revealed by God in the person of Christ,” called 
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“ dogmas ” because to them “ the church has given authoritative 
sanction.” In the Bible Christian dogmatics has its norm; from the 
church, its form. The Bible, as fons primarius , is an ultimate authority. 
This the author assumes, and hence he does not discuss the doctrine of 
inspiration as affecting that authority. He accounts himself free to 
modify, according to his light, ecclesiastical statements, whether 
ancient or modern, whether of the undivided church or of his own 
denomination, but not to depart in any point from the teaching of 
Scripture, rightly interpreted. To the voice of the church he is pro¬ 
foundly respectful; to the voice of revelation, unhesitatingly obedient. 
One may, many must, think him in some views unscriptural, but even in 
these all will account him scriptural in intent. 

The last section of the introduction (pp. 44-97) is a “history of 
dogmatics.” It is masterly. One wonders how so much could be put 
into a space so small, and yet without crowding—every important doc¬ 
trinal development, every significant author, set in clear view, aptly, 
often elegantly, characterized and properly correlated. One cannot 
read it through without cherishing the hope that in the near future the 
author will expand it into one or two volumes which in both extent 
and merit will serve as fit companions to his Christian Dogmatics. 

The author’s doctrinal position is that of the “ reformed theology,” 
conservatively Presbyterian. He does not, however, regard Adam’s 
headship of the race as being federal and the imputation of his sin to 
his posterity as due to covenant relationship. He takes the Augustinian 
view of a purely natural headship and of a realistic union. “Adam is 
homo generalis and our will (voluntas), if not our person, preexists in 
him.” Yet he does not accept traducianism pure and simple, but 
teaches that “ in each individual is the appearance of a new efficient force' 
issuing from a new creation, the origination of the individual soul 
being due to an immediate operation of God, upon which the individual’s 
responsibility to God must rest ” (pp. 190, 200). One wonders how “ our 
will, if not our person,” can exist before the origination of our soul, 
and the individual can be responsible for that which had place before 
the existence of that on which responsibility rests. Or may we explain 
the doctrine by saying that one’s race responsibility rests upon some¬ 
thing else than one’s soul, but that one’s individual responsibility rests 
upon one’s soul; that one’s race-will, and perhaps race-personality, is 
anterior to, and distinct from, one’s individual will and personality ? 
Here is a peculiar dualism and a “ great mystery.” As to this and some 
other dogmatic deliverances the author seems to recognize that they 
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explain nothing and that nothing can explain them. He justifies them 
as affirming in scientific form that which in Scripture is taught in 
popular form. 

The doctrine of the perfections of God, and of his relations to the 
world, recognizes but rejects the various forms of monism, now or 
formerly current. With clear discernment it guards the truths and guards 
against the errors of the various views of God’s immanence and of his 
transcendence. The discussion is judicious, luminous, and well bal¬ 
anced. Equal praise is due to his treatment of redemption and of its 
application. One may at this or that point be unable to agree with 
the author, but he cannot but admire the acute, able, and instructive 
exposition. Indeed, there is scarcely any part of the work of which the 
same remark may not justly be made. A Baptist might admire his wis¬ 
dom in saying nothing as to the (so-called) “form of baptism,” and 
next to nothing as to the subjects, on the ground that silence on these 
points is true prudence in a pedobaptist. 

Geo. D. B. Pepper. 

Colby College, 

Waterville, Me. 


Die christliche Glaubenslehre. Gemeinverstandlich darge- 
stellt. Von Dr. Chr. Ernst Luthardt. Leipzig: Dorffling 
& Francke, 1898. Pp. xvi+633. M. 9. 

The veteran Luthardt needs no introduction to the theological 
public. His twelve volumes of sermons ; his twenty volumes of theo¬ 
logical works, dealing with nearly all aspects of theological thought; 
his numerous brochures and magazine articles; his lectures in the uni¬ 
versity of Leipzig, heard by hundreds of pupils now scattered all over 
the world, have made his name a household word among theologians. 
Nor does his system of dogmatics need detailed and elaborate pres¬ 
entation. His Kompendium der DogmaEk is circulating in the ninth 
edition in Germany. But that work was intended for students of 
theology and preachers, or professional theologians. Luthardt does 
not consider his work done merely in such a presentation. Unlike 
many theologians of Germany, he has never believed in the complete 
separation of theology from common life. On the contrary, he has 
always held that the rank and file of the membership of the Christian 
church have a right to know fully what is taking place in the world of 
theological discussion, and that it is the duty of the theologian to 
impart the information required. The alliance of theology and church 
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has always seemed to him ideal; and the most attractive duty of the 
scientific theologian he has regarded as the serving of the church. 
Accordingly, he restates his theological system in this volume in a 
simple and popular form. This restatement, of course, carries with it 
some special features that should not be forgotten in making up an 
estimate of the book. It necessitates, for instance, the omission of all 
discussions which involve the history of theological opinion. Much 
of this discussion would have to be presented in the Greek, Latin, 
French, and English languages, and it would manifestly be assuming 
too much to expect the average lay reader to know these languages. 
Those who are particularly interested in the history of dogma, either 
ancient or modern, are referred to the author’s Kompendium der Dog - 
matik as giving further information and light. Furthermore, all purely 
scientific modes of reasoning must be avoided, as the balancing of 
arguments pro and con. would swell the volume to a size far beyond 
the capacity of its constituency. Still further, the critical discussions 
bearing on the Scriptures as a source of theology must not be intro¬ 
duced into it. It is not the Bible that he takes as the basis of his 
formulation, but the creeds of the church. He gives us himself a clear 
and succinct statement of his standpoint as follows: “Our relation to 
Scripture,” says he, “is mediated for us through the church and her 
instruction. For although Scripture is to us the final arbiter in ques¬ 
tions of faith and teaching, yet we do not stand related toward it so 
immediately that we can ignore the centuries which lie between it and 
our present age. We receive the Scriptures from the hands of the 
church, and that not without accompanying church guidance as to 
its meaning and essential content; a chain of witnesses and testimonies 
to the truth binds us with the original testimony of the apostolic age. 
With the treasure of Christian thought, which we owe to the church 
and her teaching, we approach the Scriptures and test, correct, and 
expand these thoughts only according to the Scriptures” (p. 79). That 
there are difficulties and objections to this standpoint Luthardt knows, 
but he does not feel that they are strong enough to lead him to aban¬ 
don it. On the contrary, he adheres to it with remarkable consistency. 
Christian doctrine, then, according to him, is the didactic presentation 
of redemption as it finds a historic actualization in Jesus Christ, a 
social illustration in the life of the church, and a reality and certitude 
in the individual Christian through faith. Around this idea of doc¬ 
trine he builds his system. The preliminary questions of the definition 
of dogmatics, of religion, of Christianity, and of Protestantism, as 
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distinguished from Romanism, and the fundamental principles under¬ 
lying all formulation of doctrine, naturally first occupy his attention. 
When he has discussed these topics, he finds a center and starting-point 
in the eternal love of God as the motive of redemption. The first sec¬ 
tion of the volume thus comes to be devoted to the exposition of the 
scriptural data regarding the existence and nature of God. More par¬ 
ticularly the author endeavors to examine the arguments for the divine 
existence, the possibility and necessity of supernatural revelation, the 
relations of reason to revelation, the personality of God, the unity of 
God, his dominant nature, his holy love, his attributes, his revelation 
of himself as triune, and his eternal counsel of love. In this last 
article Luthardt reaches the center of his system; henceforth the love 
of God is the mainspring and molding principle of his system. Thus 
in the second section of his treatise he takes up the beginning of the 
realization of God’s plan of love in the creation of the world. In the 
third he considers the annulling of religious communion with God 
through sin. In the fourth, the actualization of the redemptive com¬ 
munion with God in the person of the God-man. This is his Christo- 
logical section. It restates the Christology of the creeds in new 
language, but not in a new form. Nor does it make any attempt to 
shed new light on the obscurities of the confessional christology. 
The incarnation, the constitution of the person of Christ, and his 
offices of prophet, priest, and king are set forth in the elder evangel¬ 
ical form. In the fifth section the author deals with the appropriation 
of the communion restored in Christ between God and man. This 
may be regarded as that part of the system which covers the problems 
of subjective soteriology. The sixth section treats of ecclesiology 
under the heading of the actualization of communion with God in the 
church of Christ, and the seventh section closes the book with the 
topic of eschatology presented as the completion of the communion 
with God in eternity. This brief exposition of the content and stand¬ 
point of Luthardt’s popular treatise on Christian doctrine shows the 
points at which confessional theology is open, and those at which it is 
not open, to modification. As far as critical views are concerned, it 
will not allow them to affect its results. The Bible must be received 
as the final court of appeal in all matters of dispute in religious thought, 
and in order that it should thus be received, the older doctrine of 
inspiration must be presupposed and maintained. Whatever critical 
theory weakens or invalidates this mode of looking upon the Bible is 
ruled out of court. Before any modification can be accepted on this 
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point, it is necessary that the confessional statements as to the nature 
of Scripture should be amended. Confessional theology would lose 
its distinctive feature if it were to depart from this inflexible rule. But 
whenever the study of Scripture, under the light of modern historical 
and philological investigation, brings into view new phases of thought; 
whenever it tends to change the emphasis laid upon different parts of 
the system; whenever it calls for any modification of the content or 
form of the Christian system, confessional theology easily yields itself 
to such modification. Perhaps it is unnecessary to add that Professor 
Luthardt’s usually lucid style assumes additional charm through his 
effort in this book to make the difficult problems of theology intel¬ 
ligible to the average lay reader. A. C. Zenos. 

The McCormick Theological Seminary, 

Chicago, Ill. 

The Kenotic Theory, considered with Particular Reference to 
its Anglican Forms and Arguments. By Rev. Francis J. 
Hall, D.D., Instructor of Dogmatic Theology in the West¬ 
ern Theological Seminary, Chicago, Ill. New York : Long¬ 
mans, Green & Co., 1898. Pp. xviii + 248. 

The publishers have made all readers of this book their debtors. It 
is in all respects an admirable specimen of book-making. This small 
book discusses a great subject. The fact of the incarnation presents 
unsolved and insolvable problems. Possibly the one here discussed 
may be of this number. There certainly is not agreement as to its 
true solution. 

As the Scriptures are our sole authority for the fact of the incarna¬ 
tion, so also must they be for its doctrine. No view can be valid which 
they do not justify, and no progress in formulating or establishing a 
theory can be made save by an ever fresh and faithful interpretation of 
the Scriptures. Our author, however, holds that one should “ appeal to 
the Scriptures as interpreted by the church.” This is to make final the 
authority of “ the church,” or “ the Fathers,” or an ecumenical council — 
to study the Scriptures, not to ascertain what statement of doctrine they 
require, but to prove that they require the statement already accepted on 
other authority. To those not holding this principle its constant 
application seems greatly to mar the discussion. 

The book is a vigorous polemic against kenoticism in general, and 
more particularly against that form of it which teaches that the relative 
attributes of the Logos—omnipotence, omniscience, and omnipresence 
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— were laid aside during the earthly life of Christ, while the essen¬ 
tial or ethical attributes were retained. He says (p. 131): “The 
attributes which are signified by the words referred to [relative attri¬ 
butes] are infinite realities, and are grounded in the internal essence of 

God.The existence of created things being presupposed, it is 

impossible that God should fail to be omnipotent, omnipresent, and 
omniscient in any creaturely region without ceasing to be himself.” 
To him, as to most, the opposite view seems to be an absurdity, a con¬ 
tradiction in terms. 

His own view is that “ in the one person of Christ there have 
existed from the moment of the incarnation two wills and two con¬ 


sciousnesses, which manifested themselves concurrently in his one 
tearthly life, although mutually distinct — one divine and infinite, the 
other human and finite” (pp. 50, 51); and also that there have been 
“ two knowledges,” separate one from the other—one divine, the other 
human, so that when Jesus said, “ the Son knoweth not,” he only 
meant that as a man he did not know, while as divine he knew as abso¬ 
lutely and with as clear, full consciousness as did the Father. 

Now, the question is whether such a statement as this fairly repre¬ 
sents the conscious life of our Lord as expressed in his own words and 
acts. It cannot be very important to show or to know that “ the 
Fathers,” or some of them, so held. Any statement which does not 
leave in its unity and truth the conscious experience of Jesus Christ, as 
expressed in the four gospels, must be radically wrong. To many of 
the most profound thinkers and reverent students the logical difficulty 
of accepting the author’s view at this point is not less than that of 
accepting depotentiation, while the scriptural difficulty is greater. All 
reverent investigation and discussion of the subject may contribute to 
a better view and statement than have yet been presented. This little 
volume, clear, earnest, reverent, able, deserves, and will receive, a cor¬ 
dial welcome and respectful consideration alike from those who do 
and those who do not in all things hold with its learned author. 


Colby College, 


G. D. B. Pepper. 


Waterville, Me. 


Der Ursprung des heiligen Abendmahls. Von Lie. Dr. Carl 
Clemen, Privatdocent in Halle. Freiburg i. B., Leipzig 
und Tubingen: Verlag von J. C. B. Mohr (Paul Siebeck), 
1898. Pp. 36. M. 0.60. 

This pamphlet (Hefts zur “ Christ lichen Welt” No. 37) is a review of 
Das Abendmahlim Neuen Testament , by Professor Eichorn, of Halle (No. 
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36 of the same series), in which it was set forth that the four accounts 
of the institution of the sacred eating are unhistorical and have arisen 
from Jewish and also Gnostic conceptions. 

We are given an argument to set aside Eichorn’s view and then a 
discussion of the meaning of the words of institution. Our author 
repudiates the idea that there is any significance in the breaking of the 
bread and the pouring out of the wine; the former being in Jewish 
usage simply like the cutting of the loaf with us; and he might have 
added that we are nowhere told that the wine was poured out. He 
holds that the bread and wine are simply a parable of the food of the 
soul, that the Lord chose an everyday occurrence constantly to remind 
his disciples of him. As often as they partook of bread and wine, the 
material of every Jewish meal, they were to think of him. He thereby 
placed himself in the center of thought of their natural life. In 
Corinth and everywhere else the church supper was an actual meal. 

Having gone thus far, our author draws back and says that such an 
observance is under our circumstances not possible. If, however, the 
Lord commanded his disciples to remember him, not merely once a 
month, once a week, occasionally, now and then, but whenever they 
ate bread and drank wine even in their daily meals, we must consider 
his injunction a wise one and one possible of observance. And, more¬ 
over, in quoting Paul’s words to the church at Corinth, our author fails 
to notice that the only thing the apostle condemns is “divisions” 
among them. He does not find fault with their meal as too sumptu¬ 
ous, but only that it is not shared in love, the poor brother who ought 
to have received a satisfying repast being left “hungry,” while others 
were surfeited — this, rather than intoxicated, being the meaning of 
ILtOv ctv in this connection. Norman Fox. 

Morristown, N. J. 

Beitrage zur Verstandigung Ober Begriff und Wesen der 
SITTLICH-RELIGIOSEN ERFAHRUNG. Von ERNST PeTRAN. 
Gutersloh : C. Bertelsmann, 1898. Pp. viii-j-359. M. 5.40; 
bound, M. 6. 

This book is the outgrowth of a lecture on the idea of moral-reli¬ 
gious experience in modern theology, given by the author before a con¬ 
ference of pastors at Liegnitz in 1897. In the form in which the 
material is here presented it has swollen to an ample treatise of 359 
pages. After an introductory definition of terms, the conception of 
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religious experience is followed through the writings of Dorner, Frank, 
Lipsius, Wendt, Kostlin, Reischle, Herrmann, Kahler, and others. 
The author then develops his own view, and states the conditions, 
both objective and subjective, upon which the existence of such experi¬ 
ence depends. In a concluding section he draws certain practical 
conclusions for theological method, specially in the department of 
exegesis. 

The most interesting thing about the book is the problem which it 
raises. After calling attention to the fact that one of the most notice¬ 
able features of modern theology in all its forms, liberal and conserva¬ 
tive alike, is the stress laid upon religious experience as the sine qua 
non of a sound theology, Petran points out that there is no agreement 
as to the nature of the experience upon which all insist. It is taken 
for granted that everyone knows what is meant, and that careful defini¬ 
tion is needless. But this is far from being the case. The only mod¬ 
ern writer who gives a thorough discussion of the conception of 
experience is Kostlin, to whose careful books, Die Begr&ndung unsrer 
sittlich-religiosen Ueberzeugung, Berlin, 1893; Religion und Reich 
Gottes , 1894, and Der Glaube , 1895, our author pays deserved tribute. 

It is in the hope of rectifying this omission that Petran undertakes 
his book. Starting with our experience of the physical universe, and 
passing on to our experimental knowledge of our fellow-men, he arrives 
at last at that form of experience which we designate as distinctly 
religious. The nature of this he tries to make clear by analogies drawn 
from the lower realms. He shows that all experience presupposes 
contact with an object, and that in the case of religion this object is 
the living God. He traces the means by which God makes himself 
known to men, laying stress on the part played in his revelation by 
physical means. God reveals himself through nature, through miracle, 
through prophecy, and above all through Scripture, which gives us the 
record of his dealings with men in the past. In opposition to the 
Ritschlian attempt to confine the conception of revelation to the his¬ 
toric Christ, he argues for the importance of the Old Testament as an 
indispensable stage in God’s historic revelation. But objective revela¬ 
tion, in whatever form, becomes effective only because there is in man 
a subjective capacity for religion. The organ for the divine communi¬ 
cation is the conscience, through which God not only acts upon the 
feelings and the will, but introduces us into a new world of ideas. 
Above all the importance of prayer is emphasized as the means of our 
direct contact with God. 
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As the above outline shows, there is much that is true and fruitful 
in this book. Certainly there is room for such a discussion of reli¬ 
gious experience as that for which Petran pleads. We cannot but feel, 
however, that his book would have been more effective if it had been 
shorter. With characteristic German thoroughness he has gathered 
together everything that has been said upon his subject in modern 
German literature, and the freedom of his own treatment is hampered, 
as proves so often the case in German books otherwise excellent, by 
the consciousness of the presence of this great cloud of witnesses. Of 
the English literature on his subject Petran apparently knows nothing, 
even a book lying so directly in his field as Stearns* Evidence of Chris - 
tian Experience being ignored. 

With the practical conclusions of the author we are in hearty sym¬ 
pathy. He pleads for a theology which shall make earnest with that 
conception of experience which is constantly on its lips. Especially 
does he contend for an exegesis which shall be not merely a catalogue of 
the opinions held by the different writers of Scripture, but a study of 
their spiritual life. For this, as all agree, is the great significance of 
the Bible, that it is a living book — not a thesaurus of theological doc¬ 
trines merely, but a record of the life-experiences of men renewed by 
the Spirit of God and witnessing to others of the new life in which they 
rejoice. Is it not time, we may well ask, that this point of view, 
theoretically recognized, shall be more consistently applied in practice 
then is often the case in our exegesis ? Wm. Adams Brown. 

Union Theological Seminary, 

New York, N. Y. 


The Range of Christian Experience. Being the Twenty-eighth 
Fernley Lecture. Delivered in Hull, July, 1898. By Richard 
Waddy Moss, Classical Tutor, Didsbury College. Lon¬ 
don: Charles H. Kelly, 1898. Pp. xii+114. 

The author modestly claims that he has written only a lecture, not 
a complete and exhaustive treatise, and in a suggestive and practical 
way pointed out some of the experiences of those who accept Chris¬ 
tianity with the heart. 

The rules and motives which Christianity presents enable one to 
use his bodily organs and powers so as to avoid over-indulgence and 
over-restraint, keeping the body in subordination to the mind. To the 
mind itself Christianity is a coQrdinating force, which gives to the 
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reason both its proper scope and restraint, while it prompts to the 
highest culture, and promotes humility under a consciousness of igno¬ 
rance. It promotes spiritual health, independently of external con¬ 
ditions, by producing an equilibrium of the instincts, of which the 
religious instinct in every man is supreme. It harmonizes man with 
his environment by putting him in right relations with nature, and 
humanity, and God. Christian faith gives the believer hope for the 
race, which philosophy cannot do, least of all evolution. The Chris¬ 
tian's personal faith delivers him from the tyranny of self, by substi¬ 
tuting Christ for self as the supreme object of love and service. Thus 
perfection of character is finally to be attained through the har¬ 
monious cooperation of personal endeavor and divine grace, man 
working out his own salvation inspired by the assurance that God is 
working in him. 

Rarely are so many practical and suggestive thoughts packed into 
so little space in so orderly a manner, and expressed with such clear¬ 
ness and force. Passages of Scripture illuminate and confirm the 
author's ideas. There is no extravagance of thought or language. 
There is abundant testimony to prove that Christianity can do all that 
the author claims for it. The book should be read with close atten¬ 
tion, and thoughtfulness. Its suggestiveness will compel the reader 
often to pause and follow out trains of thought started by it in his 
mind. It is eminently a thought-provoking book, and will richly 
repay thoughtful reading and re-reading. N. S. Burton. 

Ann Arbor, 

Mich. 

§ 

Theologia Pectoris : Outlines of Religious Faith and Prac¬ 
tice, founded on Intuition and Experience. By James 
Muscutt Hodgson, M.A., D.Sc., D.D., Principal of the 
Theological Hall of the Congregational Churches of Scot¬ 
land. Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark, 1898; New York: 
Imported by Charles Scribner’s Sons. Pp. 208. $1.40. 

Theologia pectoris properly denotes a theology which meets the 
deepest wants of man's spiritual nature, and so verifies itself in the 
experience of him who best'understands and most thoroughly appro¬ 
priates that theology. The theology precedes the experience and 
conditions it, and hence does not arise from the experience as its 
source. The word of God, his objective revelation to man, coming as 
it does from the author of our being, finds us and fits us. The 
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principal title of this work, therefore, is one which sounds very sweetly 
in the ear of the reverent student of the Bible, and raises the hope that 
it will bring to the reader a rich feast. 

The supplemental title, however, has a somewhat suspicious sound, 
and hardly seems to be in accord with the main title. It seems to 
imply that one’s own intuitions are the foundations at once of a true 
system of doctrine and of a right form of practice. And this seems to 
be the ruling thought of the treatise. It holds that “ the essential ele¬ 
ments of religion and theology claim our acceptance upon their own 
intrinsic merits.” Every man must construct for himself his own 
doctrinal system from his own rational insight, and recognize no other 
authority. Another way of putting it is that for truth there is no 
authority but just its truthfulness, and this is made to mean that no 
authority attaches to a teacher, and so to his teaching, because it is his. 

We at once, on meeting this thought, ask : How is it as to the 
teaching of Jesus Christ ? We are sure that this view does not hold in 
ordinary matters. We do and should believe the historian on the 
authority of the man as one competent and disposed to tell the truth. 
For the same reason we believe the geographer and the astronomer, 
and every other man who has knowledge which we do not have. We 
even take the mathematician’s results on trust, on his authority. Why 
should there be an exception to this plain and general rule in the one 
matter of religious belief and conduct ? It must be because no being 
has knowledge to communicate to us which we ourselves do not have. 
So we turn to the chapters in which our author treats of Jesus Christ. 
We find that Jesus is recognized as “ the Son of the Eternal,” and the 
surest ground for this conviction is found in experience. But now 
that it is so found, one naturally expects that all the teachings of this 
Son of the Eternal will be recognized as having full authority for us just 
because they are his. But when we examine what is meant by this 
title, what is summed up under it, we cease to wonder that we are not 
allowed to take him as authority. He is found by experience to be : 
first, “innocent;” second, uniquely gentle; third, remarkably kind 
and beneficent; fourth, full of love. This is all. But this is not all 
of which the Savior himself was conscious. This is not all that the 
apostles believed to be in him, for it is certainly not “ all the fulness 
of the Godhead.” The “ experience ” of believers generally has been 
determined by a faith in the Savior as being the effulgence of the 
Father’s glory and the very image of his substance. They have accepted 
him as such, not because of their intuitions, but on the authority of 
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his own word and works. Their theologia pectoris has been determined 
by the theologia verbid their subjective faith by the objective revelation. 

As the revelation of a tendency this work has a certain value. It 
is not likely, however, to take and hold a prominent place, even among 
works of a like tendency. Geo. D. B. Pepper. 

Colby College, 

Waterville, Me. 


The Conception of Priesthood in the Early Church and in 
the Church of England. By W. Sanday, D.D., LL.D. 
London, New York, and Bombay: Longmans, Green &Co., 

1898. Pp. viii+128. $1. 

Church Troubles and Common Sense, A Plea for Reason and 
Responsibility. By W. H. Carnegie, M.A. London: 
John Murray, 1899. Pp. xvi+118. 2s. 6d. 

A Vindication of Anglo-Catholic Principles. By Eminent 
Prelates and Leading Clergy of the Anglican Church. In 
Defence of her Scriptural and Primitive Doctrines from 
Perversion, by the Revival of Mediaeval and Papal Corrup¬ 
tions of the Truth, Renounced by our Church at the 
Reformation. A Collection of Original and Selected Trea¬ 
tises, with special Reviews, Comments, and Notes, in Seven 
separate Parts, forming One Volume. Edited by J. C. Sharpe 
(retired London Banker). Oxford and London: James 
Parker & Co., 1898. (In seven separate parts.) is. each. 

Catholicism: Roman and Anglican. By A. M. Fairbairn, 
M.A., D.D., LL.D. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 

1899. Pp. xxiii + 481. $2. 

The Church of England is in great commotion; party spirit is 
rampant; the “ Highs” and the “Lows” are in open conflict. For a 
long time the “Catholics” have had it mostly their own way, but just 
now the “ Evangelicals ” are improving their inning. Parliament, 
bishops, inferior clergy, and laity are all in evidence. Printer’s ink, 
spread over the pages of newspapers, magazines, and books, 
serves as an irritant or emollient. Dissenters passively look on 
or actively participate, as their inclination or interest dictates. The 
conflicting sects in the established church are laying their several 
pleas before the bar of public opinion, and no one is wise enough to 
forecast the final verdict. 

Each of the four authors, the titles of whose books appear at the 
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head of this article, attempts to look the present situation in the face 
and to utter some word of wisdom concerning it. 

Professor Sanday is irenic throughout. He seeks to be a peace¬ 
maker and reconciler. In a most lovable and plausible way he tries to 
make it appear that men who have written on opposite sides of the 
burning questions which disturb the English church have, after all, 
entertained essentially the same views. Dr. Moberly, in Ministerial 
Priesthood, thinks that Dr. Hort in The Christian Ecclesia is all wrong 
in his notion of the nature of church unity. But, after all, the chief 
difference between these two worthy divines is one of method and 
mode of expression. So again, when Dr. Moberly so severely criticises 
Bishop Lightfoot for his teachings regarding the origin of the minis¬ 
try, it is really a difference in process rather than conclusion. Light- 
foot and Hort pursue the historical method, arguing inductively from 
facts to principles, while Moberly pursues the logical method, arguing 
deductively from principles to facts. Lightfoot believes that the 
Christian ministry “ evolved,” in the divine plan, out of ordinary 
human needs, while Moberly believes it “ devolved ” directly from 
above, and that today “uninterrupted transmission” is essential and 
indispensable. Both men agree in the fundamental principle that the 
ministry must come from God himself, by evolution according to Light¬ 
foot, by devolution according to Moberly. Sanday devotes a chapter 
to an attempted reduction of the difference between those who advo¬ 
cate sacerdotalism and those who repudiate it, maintaining that even 
here the difference is largely “ one of names rather than of things.” 
He does not try to evade the ugly fact that “ there are two extreme 
sections in the church diametrically opposed to each other,” but he 
trusts that the outcome will be “not compromise for the sake of peace, 
but comprehension for the sake of truth.” His ruling desire is to pour 
oil on the troubled waters, to exert an influence which shall be healing, 
reconciling, uniting. He has kind words for the Oxford Movement, 
the Reformation, and Roman Catholicism, and hopes that through 
“the cultivation of the spirit of Christ” we shall all learn at last “to 
speak the same thing.” 

Rector Carnegie is as much disturbed over the “ troublesome state 
of things which has lately arisen in the church ” as is Dr. Sanday. He, 
too, believes that “the differences which divide churchmen are not 
fundamental, but are, in the main, differences of interpretation and 
proportion.” Doubtless he has striven honestly to keep himself “ as 
far as possible free from partisan and party bias/’ but the reader 
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cannot help surmising that he is following the argument of a High- 
Churchman who is making a covert plea for the unmolested propagation 
of High-Church doctrines and practices. Carnegie confesses that there 
is “restlessness” in the church, but denies that a “crisis” is approach¬ 
ing. The majority of laymen are indifferent to the present agitation, 
and comparatively few are alarmed over sacerdotalism, which undoubt¬ 
edly can be vindicated by historical, intellectual, and practical argu¬ 
ments. Indeed, Low-Churchmen themselves practically admit the 
validity of these arguments. Their real fear is that sacerdotalism will 
go too far, but these apprehensions are groundless. It cannot be 
denied that the “official claims” of the sacerdotalist often overtop his 
“personal character,” and that “High-Churchism has peculiar attrac¬ 
tions for the weak and hysterical,” but these “foolish and effeminate 
people” with their “fads and fooleries” constitute a very small per¬ 
centage of the High-Church party, and Low-Churchmen ought not to 
take their “ puerilities and extravagancies ” too seriously. The feelings 
of apprehension and antagonism with which the Low-Church party 
regards sacerdotalism, sacramentalism, and ritualism are really ground¬ 
less, for all churchmen, whether High or Low, accept all three, agree¬ 
ing in principle and only differing in interpretation and proportion. 
This being so, no attempt should be made to settle this “family quar¬ 
rel in the church” by “repressive legislation.” If Parliament resorts 
to “strong measures,” High-Churchmen will rebel. Nor, on the other 
hand, ought the bishops to interfere, except with the utmost circum¬ 
spection. They must not resort to “ any rough and ready method.” 
The present distracted condition of the Church of England cannot be 
remedied by coercion, whether parliamentary or episcopal, much less 
by “blatant speeches” and “violent letters.” The true remedy lies in 
“ wide-mindedness,” each party recognizing the truth held by the other, 
and both recognizing “the underlying unity which connects those 
truths.” Only men of character and capacity can ever rise to this 
“higher level.” Until parents dedicate “the ablest of their sons to 
the service of the church,” and until these sons receive suitable clerical 
education and adequate financial compensation, there is slight hope 
that “liberal-minded and far-seeing men” will take the place of “nar¬ 
row-minded bigots and incompetent blunderers.” 

Banker Sharpe, the editor of the Vindication, is in no mood to par¬ 
ley with the High Anglicans, who, to his mind, are trying to drag the 
Church of England into Rome. Going back half a century and more, 
he calls to his aid a long line of deans, bishops, and archbishops who 
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have sounded the note of alarm, exposed the machinations of the 
Romanizers, and vindicated the scriptural and primitive doctrine of 
the church. Against “disturbers in the church, who would remove 
its very foundations/’ these men have hurled their arguments and their 
anathemas. A few titles will reveal the opinions of these “eminent 
prelates” who have set themselves to stay the Romeward progress of 
the Church of England: “ Denunciation of Papal Presumption,” 
“ Assumptions of Anglicans, Perverted to Rome, Exposed and Refuted,” 
“The Baneful Influence of the Romeward Faction during the Last 
Half Century,” “A Review of the Present Crisis in the Church,” “The 
United Testimony of the English, Scottish, and American Churches 
against the Romeward Party in the Church,” “The Doctrine of the 
‘Real Presence’ in the Holy Communion Vindicated from Rome’s Per¬ 
versions of the Truth,” “The Anglican Doctrine of Eucharistic Sacri¬ 
fice,” “On Sacramental Confession and Ministerial Absolution,” “On 
the Revived Practices.” The authors of these pieces hold sacerdotal - 
ists, sacramentalists, and ritualists to be enemies of the Church of 
England, and essentially and fundamentally at one with the Church of 
Rome. Compromise and fellowship are not to be dreamed of. Against 
Romanizers Banker Sharpe has furnished Low-Churchmen with a whole 
armory of weapons, both for defense and assault. 

The last book in our list is by the greatest of living dissenters. 
For years Principal Fairbairn has been a valiant participant in the 
ecclesiastical struggle going on in England. He has crossed swords 
with the champions from Newman down. It is impossible to give an 
adequate notion of his masterly treatise, Catholicism: Roman and Angli¬ 
can, in the few remaining lines of this review. By “ Roman ” in this 
title is not meant the “Church of Rome,” but “the Catholicism which 
grew out of the Anglican revival — the movement, with its Roman 
affinities and ideals, which began in Oxford, and has so profoundly 
modified the religious temper and practices of the English church and 
people.” In the ten chapters of which the volume is composed the 
whole subject of Catholicism, whether Anglican or Roman (in the 
restricted sense), is handled in the most radical, fundamental, and 
exhaustive fashion. The discussion goes to the roots of things. Keble, 
Newman, Pusey, Manning, Lightfoot, Westcott, Hort, Hatch, and 
Jowett are critically reviewed. Religion is shown to be greater and of 
greater moment than any church, and Catholicism, while it is churchly, 
is shown to narrow, harden, and impoverish religion. Catholicism can 
furnish no adequate apologetic for the Christian faith in this age of 
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transition, inquiry, doubt, and denial. Newman’s legislative and insti¬ 
tutional religion abdicates reason and enthrones an infallible church. 
History shows that Catholicism could never have sprung out of the 
religion of Christ; how and whence the sacerdotal idea crept into 
Christianity; how the church became a monarchy; and what were the 
unifying ideas which organized the Catholic system. Dr. Fairbairn 
pays his respects to Cardinal Manning ; gives a chapter to Anglo- 
Catholicism, old and new; reviews Balfour’s The Foundations of 
Belief; and examines critically the methods and ideas of Lightfoot, 
Hort, Hatch, Jowett, and other recent Cambridge and Oxford scholars, 
theologians and churchmen. Whatever else may be said of the present 
turmoil into which the priests have precipitated the Church of Eng¬ 
land, he deems it certain that “ the English people are, and intend to 
remain, masters of their own religion in their own churches; and they, 
and not the clergy, will be the arbiters of our destinies. In religion, 
as in other things, they are a people who have, when the need arises, 
a masterful way of settling matters according to their own mind.” 


The University of Chicago. 


Eri B. Hulbert. 


Missions and Politics in Asia : Studies of the Spirit of the 
Eastern Peoples, the Present Making of History in Asia, 
and the Part therein of Christian Missions. By Robert E. 
Speer. Chicago and New York: Fleming H. Revell & 
Co., 1898. Pp. 271. $ 1. 

In 1896-7 the young and vigorous secretary of the Presbyterian 
Board of Foreign Missions made an extended tour in Asia. On his 
return he delivered five lectures before the faculty and students of 
Princeton Theological Seminary, in February, 1898. Printed substan¬ 
tially as they were delivered, these lectures make the book now before 
us. There are very few works which give in so brief a compass correct 
and sympathetic views of those Asiatic nations which are now under¬ 
going mental revolution. The countries treated are Persia, China, 
Japan, Korea, and several others under the head of southern Asia. In 
the countries governed by the ideas of Muhammed there seems to be 
very little to suggest hope or possibility of reformation. If these 
countries are ever to be resuscitated, so as to have even that measure of 
life which their admirers imagined they once had during the first half 
of the Middle Ages, it will be, as Renan has said of that period, not 
by reason, but in spite, of Islam. Mr. Speer sees that India has no 
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unity. It contains not one people, but a heterogeneous mass that is 
less one than are the peoples of Europe. Great Britain is now making 
a nation of the former agglomerate. He pays a merited high compli¬ 
ment to the work of the late Professor J. R. Seeley, whose books 
plowed a furrow beam-deep through British conceptions in theology 
and politics. Despite the selfishness and disobedience of this world- 
dominating race, God is using it in a way unique and supreme. Paying 
a high tribute to Chinese industry and character, Mr. Speer shows that 
the Chinese people is literally perishing from lack of knowledge. 
Incredible as it may seem, the overwhelming majority of China's mil¬ 
lions are not only not acquainted with what Europeans have done in 
the way of invasion, seizure of territory, and humiliation of the Peking 
government, but they do not even believe that these things ever took 
place. Clear and luminous is his sketch of the Japan of this latest 
semi-decade of the century—the Japan that changes like a kaleido¬ 
scopic picture. Evidently this ultra-patriotic Japanese people — there 
is none with so strong a sense of nationality in Asia—will never 
embrace Christianity of the types known in Europe, but will, we doubt 
not, accept Christ as Lord and King by coming to him direct, without 
making much use of European culture in order to know him. On p. 
189 we should add the name Yuri to that of Yokoi, and correct some 
minor errors, but in the main the picture is very true to facts. The 
sketch of Korea and the national movement, accurate and informing, 
seems especially to confirm the author’s conviction, vindicated by the 
obvious facts of history and of life, that Christ is their certain goal. 
Altogether, this is a very bright and suggestive book which will help 
one to discern, not only the movement, but also the direction of those 
forces which are breaking up that old Asia of many systems of thought 
and life, and out of many are bringing forth one new civilization, that 
is, the Christian. William Elliot Griffis. 

Ithaca, N. Y. 


Christianity and the Social State. By George C. Lorimer, 
Minister at Tremont Temple. Philadelphia : A. J. Rowland ; 
Copyright by the American Baptist Publication Society, 
1898. Pp. xix + 488. $2. 

This volume is the result of more than thirty-five years of reading 
and study, of observation and experience, both in this country and in 
Europe. It is written with the heart as well as with the intellect. Its 
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idealism is a marked feature. Throughout, the aim to model this 
earthly life after the divine pattern is manifest. “ From the title of 
my book it will be inferred that I have derived the essential features of 
my idealism from the teachings of Jesus Christ. This, at least, has 
been my aim, and I trust that I have not failed to understand aright 
the mind of the Master.” The exact aim of the book is indicated by 
the author in these words : “To me the prime mistake of Christianity 
has been in attempting to shape life itself exclusively in ecclesiastical 
organisms, instead of unfolding its meaning and exercising its func¬ 
tions in the social life of the world. It is in the hope of discrediting 
to some extent this fatal error that I have written.” 

In order to apply Christianity to the existing social system, Dr. 
Lorimer gives an account of the actual situation and its needs ; he 
discusses the remedies proposed by the various schools of social 
reform ; he defines the Christian method of solution, and pleads for 
the introduction of Christian principles into social relations and social 
practices. 

The whole discussion is made to bear on the interpretation of 
the social state which is the author's ideal, and on the means of its 
establishment. While emphasizing the importance of Christianity, 
there is a recognition of the value of sociology, of economics, and of 
political science. Indeed, the volume aims to correlate Christianity 
with these and with other departments of human thought. It is shown 
that religion as isolated is unhealthy; it is complete only when brought 
into the right relation with the individual and society, and with all 
human affairs and interests. 

Principles are discussed; but the volume is too full of facts and 
illustrations to be dull or heavy. Dr. Lorimer has gleaned from many 
fields, yet has done his own thinking. The book is thoughtful; the 
various subjects are treated frankly and sympathetically; the style is 
varied and popular; the contents are timely and living. Parties and 
measures are criticised, and amid the prevailing prejudices and pas¬ 
sions respecting the social problems of the day, some, perhaps even 
Christians among them, will dissent from certain conclusions ; but the 
work is healthful, avoids extremes, and honestly strives at impartiality 
and justice to the different classes. The true social state cannot be a 
class institution, but must be based on just economic, political, and 
social conditions permeated by the spirit and teaching of the gospel. 
As the classes are to be united on a basis of Christian equity, so is 
there to be a union of all the good elements in individualism and 
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socialism, in corporations and in organizations, in church and state, 
while the existing evils are to be eradicated. The author is conserva¬ 
tive, yet eminently progressive. He sees that the present social condi¬ 
tion is intolerable, but he favors gradual evolution instead of sudden 
and violent revolution. Amid the one-sided and destructive tendencies 
of the day it is cheering to find a writer who sees the hope of reform 
and regeneration in a union of all the good social forces, with Chris¬ 
tianity as the chief, and who makes criticism the means for substantial 
and abiding constructions. 

The place of Christianity and the Social State is in the front rank of 
the extensive literature which discusses social conditions and social 
reforms from the Christian point of view. 

J. H. W. Stuckenberg. 

Cambridge, Mass. 


An Outline Introductory to Kanfs Critique of Pure Reason . By R. 
M. Wenley, Professor of Philosophy in the University of Michigan. 
(New York : Henry Holt & Co., 1897 ; pp. vi + 95 ; 0.75.) This book 
aims to meet the wants of beginners in the study of the Kantian 
philosophy by giving them a general conspectus of its contents. It 
is not a short-cut to Kant — it does not go far enough to be regarded 
as that. Wenley seeks to furnish, in the simplest form, an outline of 
the contents of the Critique of Pure Reason , and to show, with simi¬ 
lar generality, how the book came to be written at all. There is room 
for such a help as this, room not hitherto exactly occupied. The 
author has taken pains to eliminate technicalities, and to confine the 
use of philosophic terms so far as may be to those explained in the 
course of the outline. The book is to be earnestly commended to all 
who wish to take up the study of Germany’s greatest thinker.— Out¬ 
line of the History of Ethics. For English Readers. By Henry Sidg- 
wick. Fourth edition. (London: Macmillan & Co.; New York: 
The Macmillan Co., 1898; pp. 288 ; $1.50.) It is not the purpose to 
review this book, but to call attention to the fourth edition into which 
it has entered. It may be mentioned that it is of special value to the 
theological student because of the fulness of the treatment of the 
relation of ethics to theology in the mediaeval period. In the fourth 
edition the author has made only verbal alterations. The great merit 
of the book—especially to the student of all ethics aside from the 
French and the German —is well known, and need not be examined 
here.— Geo. B. Foster. 
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Magic , Divination and Demonology among the Hebrews and their 
Neighbours , including an Examination of Biblical References and the 
Biblical Terms. By T. Witton Davies, B.A. (Lond.), Ph.D. (Leip.). 
(London : James Clarke & Co.; Leipzig : M. Spirgatis, 1898 ; pp. xvi+ 
132 ; 3s. 6d.) This little work opens with an introduction which defines 
magic, and considers its relation to divination, necromancy, demon¬ 
ology, religion, etc. The author does not regard magic and religion 
as divorced — the former man’s relation with unfriendly powers; the 
latter, with friendly—but as originating in the same impulse. “Magic 
in its crudest form involves religion in its purest, and is, in fact, on 

the way to being the perfect religion.Since magic is a low 

form of religion, it may precede the full realization of religion, or it 
may follow upon this last, and so be in that case a degeneration of 
religion” (p. 24). 

The use of magic arts by the Hebrews in the Old Testament 
and in post-biblical Judaism is discussed, with illustrations drawn 
from Babylon and Egypt. Each term applied to magic in the Old 
Testament is carefully considered, and many suggestive conclusions 
are reached. Frequently throughout the book the author joins issue 
with Wellhausen and W. Robertson Smith as to the meaning of 
terms. He maintains (p. 44), for example, that DOp originally was a 
term of magic and not of divination, though he admits that the latter 
use of the word almost eclipsed the other. Mot , which the present 
reviewer showed some years since to have been a deity ( Oriental Studies 
of the Oriental Club of Phila., pp. 110 ff.), is regarded as a demon—a per¬ 
sonification of death (p. 97). So Shedl is said to have been a demon 
among the Hebrews (p. 98). The denial of Peter before the crowing 
of the cock is connected with the idea that demons fled at cock crow 
(p. 106). Some sensible remarks are made on demoniacal possession 
in the New Testament (p. 103). Imperfect type has disfigured pp. 49 
and 69. We have noticed but one misprint: “ the ” for “ in ” on p. 
57, 1. 16. — George A. Barton. 

Paldstina , Land und Leute . Reiseschilderungen von W. Bambus. 
(Berlin: Siegfried Cronbach, 1898; pp. 175; M. 3.) There is not a 
very urgent need, at the present time, of another book of travels 
through the Holy Land, but the one under review is a unique one and 
will surely find an appreciative circle of readers. The author, as he 
himself informs us, is an orthodox Jew, and the journey to the Holy 
Land was undertaken to study the economic conditions of the Jews in 
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Egypt and Palestine, especially that of the newly planted Jewish colo¬ 
nies in Palestine. The author describes what he had himself seen and 
heard. With the results of the Jewish colonies he is highly pleased, 
and his contact in Palestine with the men who further this movement 
has made him an enthusiastic Zionist. The only things Palestine 
needs at present, he says, are money and Jewish agriculturists. He 
places the total number of Jews in Palestine at the present time at 
about 50,000, an incredibly small number. The book has scarcely 
a reference to Jewish or Christian history, while trade statistics and 
notes on education are plentiful and suggestive. The book might 
have been made more serviceable by the addition of a table of con¬ 
tents.— Lex Mosaica , oder das mosaische Gesetz und die neuere Kritik . 
Aus dem Englischen von Th. A. Fischer. (Giitersloh: C. Bertels¬ 
mann, 1898; pp. vi+508; M. 10.) The translation into German 
of this well-known English book is a tribute to the erudition of the 
English scholars from whom the different parts of the book emanated, 
and surely their conservative position in questions of the higher criti¬ 
cism of the Old Testament will have a wholesome effect upon German 
readers. The translation has omitted some small portions of the 
original where the English Bible is mainly concerned and larger por¬ 
tions from the ninth essay, Dr. Alexander Stuart’s. The polemical tone 
of the original has completely vanished in the translation, certainly a 
gratifying change.— A. J. Ramaker. 

Biblical Antiquities: A Description of the Exhibit at the Cotton 
States’ International Exposition, Atlanta, 1895. By Cyrus Adler, Ph.D., 
Custodian, Section of Historic Religious Ceremonials, and I. M. 
Casanowicz, Ph.D., Aid, Division of Historic Archaeology, U. S. 
National Museum. (Washington: Government Printing Office, 1898; 
pp. 943-1023 of “ Report of the U. S. National Museum” for 1896.) 
This pamphlet is one of the good results of recent expositions, and will 
prove a great help to visitors to the U. S. National Museum, and stu¬ 
dents of the Old and New Testaments. The authors are well-known 
Semitic scholars and thoroughly at home in the subjects discussed and 
described. In addition to the great mass of descriptive material we 
have forty-six plates. 1 —W. Muss-Arnolt. 

*The subjects treated are: the land of the Bible; geology; flora; fauna 
(mammals, birds, reptiles, insects); Palestinian antiquities; musical instruments; 
precious stones; coins of Bible lands; dress, ornaments, and household utensils; 
Jewish religious ceremonial; antiquities: Egypt, Assyria, and Babylonia, Hittites; 
collection of Bibles; ancient versions and modern translations of the Bible. 
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Die Geschichte Jesu , erzahlt von Dr. Paul Wilhelm Schmidt, ord. 
Professor der Theologie an der Universitat Basel. (Freiburg i. B.: 
J. C. B. Mohr, 1899; pp. viii+ 175 ; M. 3.) The title of this book is 
rather misleading. It deals quite as much with the teaching of Jesus 
as with his life, and it is not based on the whole of the evidence at our 
disposal, the gospel of John being virtually disregarded. It is evi¬ 
dently intended for the general public rather than for scholars, and is, 
therefore, without references except to passages of Scripture, and with¬ 
out explanatory notes. As the fourth gospel is practically left out of 
account, the ministry is regarded as extending over one year only; and 
the institution of the eucharist is referred to the fourteenth of Nisan. 
The early life of Jesus is scarcely touched. The four chapters in the 
gospels which refer to it seem to be mainly rejected as unhistorical. 
Other notable omissions are the three raisings of the dead and the 
story of the resurrection. Whatever the author's opinion, he was not 
justified in dropping these narratives from his “history" without a 
word of explanation. They must be dealt with in some way, or the 
hardest part of the problem is unsolved. Jesus is said to have claimed 
no dignity for himself except that of a plenipotentiary of the divine 
love. And yet Professor Schmidt believes that Jesus said: “All 
things have been delivered to me of my Father." The “history" is 
clever and suggestive, as far as it goes, but it is woefully incomplete. 
It leaves the origin of Jesus and the existence of Christianity wholly 
unexplained.—W. Taylor Smith. 

Les Paroles de y<?mf,r6cemment decouvertesen Egypte,et Remarques 
sur le texte du fragment de l’^vangile de Pierre. Par C. Bruston, 
Doyen de la Faculty de Theologie de l’Universitg de Toulouse. 
(Paris: Fischbacher, 1898; pp. 19.) In these few pages Professor 
Bruston has stated his understanding of the Oxyrhynchus fragment. 
For the most part his views were previously known from an article 
published in La Vie nouvelle, October 30, 1897. Against the prevailing 
opinion, but in accord with that of M. Batiffol ( Revue biblique inter - 
nationale , October, 1897), he holds that the recto is the page which 
begins with [r]^v 7rra>x«*v. This gives him two sayings not preceded 
by “Jesus says," and instead put into the mouth of God. The first 
he restores to : [Je f ordonne] que tu [ priferes ] la pauvrete, [la] ou [les 
im]pies sont [trtepuissants] et [dans] la [gloire]. The second refers to 
the omnipresence of God (cf. Ps. 139). The five sayings attributed to 
Jesus are not to be understood as spoken by him as they stand. All 
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seven sayings come from a book which contained moral maxims, 
derived from various sources, these drawn, perhaps, from the apocryphal 
Gospel of Peter, or the Gospel of the Egyptians, or some other such 
writing. Our fragment was probably written in the first part of the 
second century. A page at the end of the pamphlet suggests correc¬ 
tions in the reading of three passages (vss. i, 18, 41-42) in the Gospel 
of Peter.— C. W. Votaw. 

The Life and Letters of Paul the Apostle. By Lyman Abbott. 
(Boston and New York : Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 1898 ; pp. xii+332 ; 
$1.50.) This volume of Dr. Abbott is marked by the excellencies of a 
nervous, earnest, clear style, a determination to plungt to the heart of 
things, and a conviction that the essence of Paulinism does not lie in 
its Judaistic form, but in its formulation of a magnificent Christian 
experience. It makes no serious pretension of great scholarship, but 
is none the less in touch with scholarly work. It mediates most admi¬ 
rably between the student and the general reader, and thus does for 
Paul something that was needed. The man who can read this book 
without being converted to the main positions of Paulinism will be 
obliged to combat his better judgment on nearly every page.— 
Shailer Mathews. 

St. Pauli Brief an die Galater in Bibelstunden fur die Gemeinde 
ausgelegt. Von W. F. Besser. Zweite Auflage. (Halle a. S.: Richard 
Muhlmann’s Verlagsbuchhandlung, 1898; pp. 387; M. 3.) Besser’s 
Bibelstunden are well known in Germany. They are practically a 
series of popular expository commentaries, in which the prime aim is 
spiritual instruction and edification. But they are solid ; they are 
based on ripe exegetical study and are guided by the tact of the true 
interpreter; and they weave in a great deal even of critical material. 
This is the second edition of the exposition on Galatians ; some of the 
other volumes have run up to the seventh and ninth edition. — Walter 
Rauschenbusch. 

The Kingdom (.Basileia ). An Exegetical Study. By George Dana 
Boardman. (New York : Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1899 ; pp. x + 348 ; 
$2.) During his long ministerial life Dr. Boardman has been a devout 
and devoted student of the Bible, and a most apt and attractive teacher 
of it, as his previously published books show. This work on the king¬ 
dom of God, prepared since his retirement from the pastorate, indicates 
that his love for his favorite pursuit has suffered no abatement. While 
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the present work is scholarly, and will delight all devout scholars, “ the 
common people” will read it “gladly,” and with great profit. 

The kingdom of God, or kingdom of heaven, as proclaimed by the 
Baptist and by Christ and his apostles, does not readily yield itself to 
be defined in words. It is within men, for it is the reign of Christ in 
men’s hearts, and it is in the world, because they are in the world. 
But no one, after reading Dr. Boardman’s Basileia with attention, can 
fail to have a very distinct and quite adequate conception of the king¬ 
dom of God, which, it is to be feared, too many Christian people have 
not. 

The author makes large use of Scripture, and the reverent and 
scholarly way in which he combines Scripture with Scripture is one of 
the chief charms of the book. While he is thoroughly loyal to the 
Scriptures, his keen and profound spiritual insight and his unfailing 
common sense in the interpretation of them save him from bondage to 
the letter and keep him true to the spirit. 

Dr. Boardman is master of a style of remarkable expressiveness and 
impressiveness. The words he needs to give exact expression to his 
thought come to him in troops, and he marshals them in orderly array, 
and like well-drilled soldiers they do the bidding of his thought. Some 
slight mannerisms remind one of the conference-room, but do not strike 
us unpleasantly. Of course, not all his readers will accept all his inter¬ 
pretations of Scripture or his deductions therefrom, especially on points 
on which the scholarship of the age is not agreed, as the second com¬ 
ing of the King, or the precise attitude of the subjects of the kingdom 
on the question of war; but it may be said without qualification that 
all pious people who will give an attentive perusal to Dr. Boardman’s 
Basileia will become more heartily loyal and intelligent citizens of the 
kingdom of God.— N. S. Burton. 

De Gracitate Patrum apostolicorum librorumque apocryphorum Novi 
Testamenti gucestiot/es grammaticce , scripsit Henricus Reinhold. (Halis 
Saxonum : Max Niemeyer, 1898; pp. 115; M. 2.80.) (= “Disserta¬ 

tions philologicse Halenses,” Vol. XIV, pars 1.) We welcome most 
heartily this dissertation and hope that it is only the beginning of more 
work along the same lines. It is written strictly from the philological 
point of view, forms a good supplement to the works of Schmiedel and 
Blass, and ranks with Deissmann’s Bibelstudien . To a philologian the 
author’s intimate knowledge of the great Cobet’s works is most gratify¬ 
ing. After a brief description and enumeration of the writers and books 
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which the author has studied for his purpose, he discusses in four 
chapters: (i) topics of phonology and morphology; (2) nouns; (3) 
verbs; (4) moods and tenses. Constant reference is made to Schmiedel, 
Blass, Gustav Meyer, Schmid, Atticismus , and other standard works. 
Of special interest are §10, on metaplasm ; §13, on the augment and 
reduplication in verbs; §19, de nonnullis verbis memorabilibus; new 
forms are liriirtfrov (Proch. 92, 8), p. 79, and dyayai, p. 80. Pp. 101-13 
contain a chapter of a syntax which the author promises in the near 
future. The whole work is characterized by carefulness and painstaking 
minuteness.— Der Aufbau der altchristlichen Literatur. Eine kritische 
Untersuchung nebst Studien zu Cyprian, Victorinus und Augustin. Von 
Dr. Johannes Haussleiter, ord. Prof, der Theologie in Greifswald. 
(Berlin : Weidmann’sche Buchhandlung, 1898 ; pp. 45 ; M. 1.) This is a 
reprint of a review of Bardenhewer’s Patrologie (Freiburg: Herder, 
1894) and of Kruger’s Geschichte der altchristlichen Literatur in den 
ersten drei Jahrhunderten (Freiburg: Mohr, 1895), written by one of 
the best authorities on the literature of the early church, and will prove 
of great interest to students using either Bardenhewer or Kruger. 
Haussleiter, while appreciating the merits of the two books, draws 
attention to some mistakes and errors found in both. Of great interest 
are the independent remarks of the author on Cyprian, with special 
reference to his letters (pp. 14-35), Victorinus (pp. 35-7), and 
Augustine (pp. 37-45).— Patrum Niccenorum Nomina latine, graece, 
coptice, syriace, arabice, armeniace, sociata opera ediderunt Henricus 
Gelzer, Henricus Hilgenfeld, Otto Cuntz. (Lipsise : B. G. Teubner, 
1898; pp. lxxiv+266; M. 6.) (—Scriptores sacri et profani, Fasci¬ 
culus II, Bibliotheca Teubneriana.) The proceedings of the council 
at Nice were soon lost in the troubles resulting from its decisions. Our 
knowledge of this first church assembly is, therefore, very limited, 
and the attempt of the authors to fill at least one gap is most wel¬ 
come. We have here, at last, as a result of most arduous labor, crowded 
in very limited space, an almost complete list of the Nicene Fathers, 
collected from forty MSS., belonging to twenty-three libraries of 
Europe and the Orient. The lists, as appears from comparison, fall 
into two classes. The index of the Nicene Fathers can, however, only 
serve as an indirect proof of the acts of the council. The number 
318 is justly declared spurious by Gelzer, it having been interpolated 
into the letter of Athanasius ad Afros , as well as in Theodoret’s letter 
of Athanasius to Jovianus. The lists now published furnish some 280 
names; Eusebius had 250. The archetype of all our indices seems to 
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go back to the Synodicon of Athanasius, a collection similar to the 
Synagogc of Sabinus, and dating forty years after the Acta Nicaena. 
The names of the Fathers are arranged according to provinces, with 
the name of the metropolitan heading each provincial list. In the 
acts of the council these names evidently were put according to rank 
and dignity. On p. lx we have the list of participants at the council, 
as far as it can be made out at present. A map is added for easier 
orientation, and five exhaustive indices complete this excellent work, 
in which philology has anew been of signal service to church 
history. The prolegomena especially are to be recommended as a 
splendid basis for critical exercises in our church-history seminars.— 
W. Muss-Arnolt. 

Altchristliche liturgische Stucke aus der Kirche Aegyptens, nebst einem 
dogmatischen Brief des Bischofs Serapion von Thmuis. 1 Von Georg 
Wobbermin, Ph.l)., Lie. Theol: (Leipzig: J. C. Hinrichs’sche Buch- 
handlung, 1898; pp. 36; M. 2.) This pamphlet makes accessible 
for the first time the text of part of a MS. found at Mt. Athos, pre¬ 
sumably of the eleventh century, together with a brief critical disserta¬ 
tion upon it. The text consists of a collection of thirty prayers, with 
the first and fifteenth of which the name of Bishop Serapion is men¬ 
tioned, and a tract TLcpl 7rarpos kcu vlov. The editor’s contention is that 
these all belong to the middle of the fourth century, and that the 
prayers give trustworthy light upon liturgical practice in the Egyptian 
church at that time. The attribution of the whole collection in some 
way to Serapion he makes very plausible, though not irresistible ; but 
at all events we have here some important liturgical remains. The 
question as to their freedom from interpolation and rearrangement 
under unknown influences, however, is still open for discussion. 

The collection of prayers somewhat closely resembles portions of 
the Apostolic Constitutions, though the succession of parts is not that of 
an orderly service. First we have a beautiful form of the eucharistic 
preface, ascription, and invocation, which is followed by brief formulae 
relating to the distribution to clergy and laity. Prayers 5-11 have to 
do with baptism; 12-14 with the ordination of deacons, presbyters, and 
bishops; 14-16 with the use of oil in baptism ; 17-18 with the sick or 
the dead; while 19-30 are parts of a full Lord’s day service, including 

1 Texte und Utttersuchungen zur Geschichte der altchristlichen Literatur. Heraus- 
gegeben von Oscar von Gebhardt und A.dolf Harnack. Neue Folge. Band II, 
No. 3^. 
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an introductory prayer, prayers at the hearing of the homily, for cate¬ 
chumens, for the church, etc. These latter are explicitly described (in 
a note) as offered before the eucharistic prayer. 

If there were space, it would be worth while to discuss somewhat 
many interesting questions concerning this collection—the general 
impression of authenticity and purity in the text as it stands; its rela¬ 
tion to other extant literature, as the Didache, the Apostolic Con¬ 
stitutions, the so-called Liturgies of St. James, St. Mark, etc., to the 
Te Deum and other hymnic remains, and to the Scriptures as a source 
of reference and quotation; the implications regarding liturgical 
usage, ecclesiastical organization, and the growth of dogma; and also 
the general quality of religious thought and feeling exhibited. The 
study of these prayers, as of others of the early Greek liturgies, 
emphasizes anew the peculiar delicacy and beauty of thought in that 
whole field of liturgical expression. We may, therefore, be grateful to 
Dr. Wobbermin for laying before us this new material in so clear and 
serviceable a form. — Waldo S. Pratt. 

A Manual of Patrology. Being a Concise Account of the Chief 
Persons, Sects, Orders, etc., in Christian History from the First Cen¬ 
tury to the Period of the Reformation. With select Bibliographical Ref¬ 
erences. By Wallace Nelson Stearns, A.M., B.D. With an Introduction 
by J. H. Thayer, D.D., Litt.D. (New York : Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
1899; PP- xviii + 176, and maps; $1.50 net.) We welcome this book 
as the beginning of a larger work, which we hope the author will under¬ 
take with somewhat greater independence. There has been need of a 
book of this character. 1 The tables added to the book are very accept¬ 
able.—W. Muss-Arnolt. 

St. Poly carp. Bishop of Smyrna. By Rev. Bromfield Jackson. (Lon¬ 
don and New York: Society for the Promotion of Christian Knowl¬ 
edge, 1898; pp. 78; is.) ( = “ Early Church Classics.”) English 

1 It is a pity that the author has not made use of periodical literature, which would 
have enriched the book considerably. We cite a few references here. Sub Abercius 
we should like to have seen a reference to Ficker’s article (1894) which started the 
whole controversy, and others, collected in this Journal, 1898, pp. 949-50; Eusta¬ 
thius (p. 60), 2, e. g. t Loofs’ book on Eustathius von Sebaste , and his article in 
Realencyklopaedie 3 , etc. Ad Hippolytus, the Hippolytus Thebanus and Diekamp’s 
contributions toward his better knowledge would be very acceptable; Ficker’s 
important book on Vigilius of Thapsus (1897). For Priscillian (p. 132) see Dierich 
(1897). Catena (p. 40), see Lietzmann’s important book (1897), in addition to Heinrici’s 
article. On Zacchaeus (p. 158) recent contributions should have been used; etc. 
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readers will find much to interest them in this little book. It contains 
the principal facts that are known about Poly carp ; a translation of his 
one extant letter—to the Philippians ; also a translation of the letter 
to the Smyrneans.— S. Aurelii Augustini Confcssionum Libri Tredecim. 
Ex recognitione P. Knoll. (Lipsiae: in aedibus B. G. Teubner, 
1898; pp. iv + 288; M. 2.70.) This volume comes in Teubner’s 
library of Greek and Roman writers. The editor has evidently done 
faithful work, and his suggestions will be found very valuable.— The 
Little Flowers of St. Francis of Assisi. By Abby Langdon Alger. 
(Boston : Little, Brown & Co., 1898 ; $0.50.) About two hundred 
years after the death of St. Francis all the legends concerning the 
saint were brought together, and the collection was called The Little 
Flowers of St. Francis. These legends were handed down by tradition, 
and have the customary legendary value in interpreting the life and 
character of this remarkable person. The Little Flowers have never 
before been translated into English. This translation seems to have 
been very well made, and as it stands is a valuable contribution to the 
literature of St. Francis.— J. W. Moncrief. 

Kirchengeschichte im Grundriss. Von Rudolph Sohm, Professor 
der Rechtswissenschaft in Leipzig. Elfte Auflage. (Leipzig: Verlag 
von E. Ungleich, 1898; pp. viii + 218; M. 3.) The popularity of 
this brief church history in Germany is manifest in its appearance in 
an eleventh edition. The author does not seem to have made any 
changes in it since the eighth edition. The booklet is intended espe¬ 
cially for those who wish to possess an outline of German church his¬ 
tory, and contains but little of value for others. The first chapter tells 
of the extension of Christianity throughout Europe, but in the four 
other chapters the author confines himself almost exclusively to its 
development in Germany, and seems scarcely to know of its career 
elsewhere.— Philip Melanchthon , the Protestant Preceptor of Germany; 
1497-1560. By James William Richard, D.D., Professor of Homiletics, 
Lutheran Theological Seminary, Gettysburg, Pa. (New York and 
London: G. P. Putnam’s Sons; The Knickerbocker Press, 1898; pp. 
xv 299; $1.50.) This is the second volume of the series entitled 
“The Heroes of the Reformation,” 1 and it fully sustains the high repu¬ 
tation established by its predecessor. There is in both the same tend¬ 
ency to hero-worship, and to minimize faults and weaknesses; but 
there is also the same careful study of the materials, the same accuracy, 

* See this Journal, Vol. Ill, April, 1899, p. 427. 
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and the same success in condensing the narrative without making it 
dry and uninviting. Perhaps it may be said that Dr. Richard has 
succeeded better in presenting a complete picture of Melanchthon 
than Dr. Jacobs has in presenting a complete picture of Luther, for 
Dr. Jacobs, though he has intended to give us an exact portrait, has 
dressed Luther up too well, and has missed the passionate, stormy, 
and coarse features of his subject. Dr. Richard has had the less diffi¬ 
cult task of delineating a man uniformly gentle and affectionate. The 
numerous illustrations scattered through the book constitute a sort of 
museum of Germany in the sixteenth century. The index is poor, 
containing only proper names, and hence omitting many things 
which the reader who consults the book on special topics will not 
know how to find. — Liturgical Interpolations. Alcuin Tracts, III. 
By Rev. T. A. Lacey, M.A., Vicar of Madingley. (London, New York, 
and Bombay: Longmans, Green & Co., 1898; pp. 21; 2s.) This 
tract is a mild protest against the practice of altering the liturgy of the 
Anglican Prayer Book to suit the taste or the doctrinal position of the 
minister conducting the service. It is interesting chiefly as showing 
how far such innovations are permitted. “Sixty years ago,” the author 
writes, “there was an order” of worship; now “we can scarcely be 
said to have any order at all.”— History of Dogma. By Dr. Adolph 
Harnack. Translated from the third German edition by Neil 
Buchanan. Vol. IV. (Boston: Little, Brown & Co., 1898; pp. xi + 
353; 52.50.) This volume will be regarded by many as the most 
important of the series. It embraces the entire controversy concern¬ 
ing the deity of Christ and the trinity, from the beginning to the full 
formation of the orthodox system of belief.— Franklin Johnson. 

La fin du paganisme , 6tude sur les derni£res luttes religieuses en 
Occident au quatridme sidcle. Par Gaston Boissier. Troisi£me Edition. 
(Paris: Librairie Hachette et C le , 1898; tome premier, pp. 394; tome 
second, pp. 452; fr. 7.) The first volume is divided into three books, 
in which the victory of Christianity, Christianity and Roman educa¬ 
tion, and the influence of pagan education on Christian authors are 
treated at length. Separate chapters are given to the conversion of 
Constantine, the edict of Milan and religious toleration under Con¬ 
stantine and his sons, the emperor Julian, public instruction in the 
Roman empire, how Christianity accommodated itself to Roman edu¬ 
cation, and kindred topics. In the second volume the three books 
discuss Latin Christian poetry, pagan society at the end of the fourth 
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century, and the final struggle between Christianity and paganism. 
The most interesting chapters are on the origin of Latin Christian poetry, 
the literary enemies of the Christian faith, Augustine’s City of God t and 
the question of the responsibility of Christianity for the ruin of the 
empire. Boissier is a member of the French Academy and of the Academy 
of Inscriptions, and is the author of several works on Roman archaeol¬ 
ogy which have passed through many editions. His previous studies 
have specially fitted him for this last undertaking. With that order¬ 
liness which characterizes the best French writers he traverses the vast 
field, never going twice over the same ground, and leaving no part of 
the territory unexplored. With that simplicity and directness for 
which the French are likewise noted he carries his study through more 
than 800 pages, from the conversion of Constantine to the final and 
utter collapse of the empire. The numerous topics are discussed in 
a spirit of candor and fairness.— John Wesley and George Whitefield 
in Scotland* or, The Influence of the Oxford Methodists on Scottish 
Religion. By Rev. D. Butler, M.A. (Edinburgh and London: 
William Blackwood & Sons, 1898; pp. vii + 312; 5s.) Whitefield 
paid fourteen visits to Scotland and Wesley twenty-two. For these 
visits their letters and journals are the original sources of informa¬ 
tion. From these our author has freely drawn, and the consequence 
is an exceedingly interesting and inspiring volume. The freshness 
and warmth with which Whitefield and Wesley narrate their convic¬ 
tions compel interest and attention, and fill the reader’s own heart 
with something of the spiritual ardor with which their lives were ani¬ 
mated. Incidentally these pages are of great “ historical value in 
casting light upon the Scottish church life in the last century.”— The 
Pilgrims in their Three Homes , England\ Holland , America . By 
William Elliot Griffis. (Boston and New York : Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co., 1898; pp. ix+296; $1.25.) Americans will never tire of the 
story of the pilgrim fathers. Brewster, Winslow, Carver, Bradford, 
Robinson, Fuller, Standish, and the others are saints and heroes who 
awaken the most tender and inspiring memories. “Their fame has 
gone through the world, and their glorious testimony to the ends of 
the earth.” Scrooby, Leyden, Delfshaven, the “Mayflower,” and Ply¬ 
mouth Rock are forever linked in the most sacred association with our 
most exalted conceptions of piety and patriotism. In preparing this 
narrative of the founders of New Plymouth Dr. Griffis has not per¬ 
mitted himself to take “second-hand opinions and statements from 
anyone.” He has drawn his material directly from Bradford’s History 
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of Plimouth Plantation, from the autograph writings of the pilgrim 
leaders, from the English and Dutch state papers of the pilgrim period, 
from the “original archives of the city of Leyden,” from the trust¬ 
worthy researches of the most eminent English, Dutch, and American 
specialists, and from “ three leisurely visits to the three homes of the 
pilgrims.” The result is that we have in this small volume an accurate 
and attractive history of the pilgrims in their cradleland, where Not¬ 
tinghamshire, Lincolnshire, and Yorkshire “border nearest together;” 
in their refuge-home in the United States of the Netherlands at 
Amsterdam and Leyden; and in their New Plymouth home this side 
the sea. The narrative “ depicts them amidst the hopes and fears, the 
joys and sorrows, of their daily environment in these three homes.”— 
Eri B. Hulbert. 

Wilhelm von St. Thierry: ein Reprdsentant der mittelalterlichen 
Frommigkeit. Von Lie. Hermann Kutter. (Giessen : J. Riecker’sche 
Verlagsbuchhandlung, 1898; pp. iv+205; M. 4.50.) The subject of 
this monograph was one of the ablest mystics of the mediaeval church. 
Of the facts of his life but little is definitely known. He was the con¬ 
temporary and lifelong friend of the great Bernard of Clairvaux. 
About 1119 A. D. he became abbot of the Cistercian monastery of St. 
Thierry, near Rheims, and died between 1148 and 1153. Like Bernard 
he was a devout Catholic, and intolerant of any opposition to the 
accepted doctrines of the church of his day. The author seeks to 
show that it was William who first began the attacks on Abelard’s 
alleged heresies, and that to him and not to Bernard belonged the 
honor of having silenced the great scholastic. William was not 
dependent upon Bernard for his mystical speculations; he even sur¬ 
passed Bernard in depth of thought and enthusiastic utterance. Both 
men had much in common, however, which may explain the fact that 
two of William’s writings have actually been attributed to Bernard, 
and still so appear in Migne’s Patrology. The best collection of 
William’s writings has been edited by Massuet. In his conception of 
doctrine William was not in advance of his time, but, like all true 
mystics, it was not so much the philosophical expression of Christian 
truths that satisfied him most; his soul cried out after union with God, 
and to this he attained in spite of his theology. To the teaching of 
William the author devotes more than one-half of his monograph, 
giving copious extracts from William’s writings. The literary notes at 
the conclusion of the book show wide reading. Altogether the book 
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is a very able production.— Le Marquis Jacques de Rochegude et les Pro¬ 
testants sur les gallres. Par E. Jaccard. (Zurich : Dep6t de la Soci£t6 
6vangelique, 1898; pp. hi; fr. 2.) The task the author of this 
book sets before himself is not so much to write a biography of the 
Marquis de Rochegude, who was a French Huguenot exiled from his 
native country with many others, after the revocation of the edict of 
Nantes, but rather to describe the indefatigable labors of Rochegude in 
his endeavors to ameliorate the condition of the persecuted and exiled 
French Protestants between 1699 and 1713.— Georg Mailer, Prediger 
zu Bristol. Ein A Mss seines Lebens und eine Auswahl seiner Reden . 
Von Pastor O. Steinecke. (Halle a. S.: Richard Miihlmann’s Verlags- 
buchhandlung (Max Grosse), 1898 ; pp. v+151; M. 2.50.) Since the 
appearance in 1886 of the autobiography of Georg Muller in four 
volumes a large number of shorter sketches of his life and labors have 
appeared in English and German. Pastor Steinecke’s book is the 
latest one of these. It is written by a man who has enjoyed Muller’s 
friendship, and who is in deep sympathy with the great work of faith 
and philanthropy Muller has been able to accomplish. The main 
facts of Muller’s life and his labors in founding and maintaining the 
Bristol orphanages are told in popular language, and these never fail 
to interest and stimulate Christian people. The author does not hesi¬ 
tate to call Muller the English “ Francke,” a comparison which, if not 
carried too far, is surely appropriate. Like Francke, Muller succeeded 
in gathering about himself men and women of like faith with himself, 
a circumstance which added materially to the success of his enterprise. 
The major part of the book contains extracts of Muller’s addresses. 
There are also illustrations of each of the five orphanages and a fac¬ 
simile letter written by Muller at the age of eighty-eight.— A. J. 
Ramaker. 

The English Reformation and its Consequences. By W. E. Collins. 
(London: Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, 1898; pp. 
322 ; 4s.) The book contains four carefully wrought and very able 
lectures, and an appendix of documents, thirty-two in number. The 
lectures are on “The Reformation of the English Church,” “Roman¬ 
ism,” “Puritanism,” and “Sectarianism.” They are written from the 
Anglican point of view, in clear, strong, respectful language, with no 
purpose to wound the feeliugs of opponents, and with no slightest 
symptom of compromise. Professor Collins has sharp convictions and 
the courage of them. One sees in his pages the radically dissident 
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views of the various bodies claiming the Christian name, and their 
apparently irreconcilable antagonisms. When Anglicans are ready to 
give up holy orders, and Romanists to abolish the authority of the 
pope, and Puritans to lay aside their Presbyterian Calvinism, and the 
sectaries (Independents, Baptist, etc.) to yield their Congregationalism, 
then a few of the more formidable obstacles to Christian union will 
have been removed. It cannot possibly be that these diverse tenets 
are warranted by Holy Scripture, and until Anglican interpreters can 
expound the sacred volume more convincingly, it is probable that 
Christians of various names will abide in their present churches. The 
party divisions which are just now agitating the Establishment are not 
likely to accelerate the movement toward that particular fold. The 
student who wishes a lucid Anglican exposition of the opinions 
which divided the religious factions in the period of the English 
Reformation will do well to consult the pages of Professor Collins.— 
The History of the Reformation of Religion within the Realm of Scot¬ 
land. By John Knox. Edited for popular use by C. J. Guthrie, Q.C., 
with notes, glossary, index, and fifty-six illustrations. (London : Adam 
& Charles Black, 1899 ; pp. xxvii + 364 ; $2.50.) The title sufficiently 
indicates the character of this edition of Knox’s Reformation. For 
the first time we have this “hasty and strangely interesting, impres¬ 
sive, and peculiar book” in a single volume, in modern spelling, 
punctuation, and paragraphing, in division into chapters, with helpful 
notes, illustrations, glossary, and index, and at a moderate price. Mr. 
Guthrie is entitled to the gratitude of the public for this most admi¬ 
rable piece of editing.—E ri B. Hulbert. 

Introduction h la Dogmatique. CEuvres posthumes de P.-F. Jala- 
guier. Publige par Paul Jalaguier, avec une preface de M. le Pasteur 
A. Decoppet. (Paris: Libiairie Fischbacher, 1897; pp. xxiii + 673; 
fr. 10.) This introduction to theology by a great French teacher of 
the last generation is a posthumous work prepared for publication by 
the author’s grandson, as a labor of love, and at the instigation of for¬ 
mer devoted students. The titles of its eight chapters will briefly 
indicate the substance of the book: religion, theology, general revela¬ 
tion, authenticity of the New Testament, Christian revelation, inspira¬ 
tion of the New Testament, use and authority of the Scriptures, 
principles of theology. Add to this the following from the preface 
by Decoppet, and the author’s point of view can be easily and accu¬ 
rately conjectured by the reader: “He has been in no sense an 
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innovator. Rather, he has taught the peril of innovation. He has 
attached his name to a single method, to a particular system. He has 
not even freshened the formulae of traditional orthodoxy by personal 
and original insight into the great Christian doctrines. Essentially 
conservative, he has given himself to calling back the theology of his 
time, which had wandered into the dangerous paths of an excessive 
subjectivism, to the objective and scriptural method of the elder 
reformers.” Accordingly, the work is an able reflection of the polemics 
and tenets of the orthodoxy of the Reformed church of French Protes¬ 
tantism.— George B. Foster 

Religion und Christentum. Von Dr. Paul Ewald. (Leipzig: A. 
Deichert’sche Verlagsbuchhandlung Nachf. (Georg Bohme), 1898; 
pp. 39; M. 0.75.) After an extended examination and criticism of 
various definitions of religion the author submits his own : that religion 
is man’s affirmation of the supersensuous, and that such affirmation has 
a potent influence upon his conduct. He maintains that Christianity 
meets man’s requirements fully, that it is not one religion among 
many, but is the ideal religion founded upon a supernatural divine 
revelation. The treatment of the subject is technical rather than 
popular.— A. J. Ramaker. 

Wesen und Wirkung der Taufgnade. Von Dr. Hermann Cremer. 
(Giitersloh: Druck und Verlag von C. Bertelsmann, 1899; pp. 20; 
M. 0.30.) The tract is a defense and explanation of baptismal 
regeneration, or rather baptismal grace and forgiveness. The divinely 
instituted symbol must convey what it symbolizes, the washing away of 
sins. The author says, if we understand him correctly, that regenera¬ 
tion consists in forgiveness rather than the impartation of the power 
of a new life. Children need baptism because their human nature is 
sinful. The fact that they show no signs of faith need not deter, for 
there is a difference between faith before and faith after baptism. The 
tract is popular in character, probably intended to allay the feeling 
that infant baptism is useless.— Erkennen und Schauen Gottes. Beitrag 
zu einer neuen Erkenntnislehre fur Theologen und Nichttheologen. 
Von L. Weis. (Berlin: C. A. Schwetschke und Sohn, 1898 ; pp. xv + 
230; M. 3.) (=*Heft4 and 5 of “ Beitrage zum Kampf urn die Weltan¬ 
schauung.”) The author is not a theologian, but a scientist, who has 
published a text-book on mineralogy and chemistry. He is impressed 
with the conviction that the contrast between rich and poor in regard 
to material goods is paralleled by a similar contrast in regard to the 
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higher, spiritual goods. The intellectual aristocracy claims philosoph 
as its heritage, and leaves religion to the ignorant, to women and chif 
dren. The author desires to show that the God of Christianity is the 
only God for philosopher and laborer, and that there is no divorce 
between philosophy and religion. There is a great deal of interesting 
matter in the book, but one has the impression that on its religious 
side it is the work of an amateur. — Walter Rauschenbusch. 

Visions of Stn. By James Hope Moulton, Senior Classical Master 
in the Leys School. (London ; Charles H. Kelly, 1898 ; pp. 227 ; 
2s.) This booklet is an admirable example of the ability of a culti¬ 
vated historical imagination to make effective moral use of biograph¬ 
ical material. With a true historical method the author Jays hold upon 
and exhibits those fatal defects and biases in the characters of Achan, 
Saul, Judas, Caiaphas, Herod Antipas, and Pilate, which led to their 
final and complete undoing. The two poems appended, however, 
add neither to the value of the book nor to the writer’s reputation 
(p. 73).— Henry Todd 

Kompendium der theologischen Ethik. Von D. Chr. Ernst Luthardt. 
Zweite verbesserte Auflage. (Leipzig: Dorffling & Francke, 1898; pp. 
viii + 382; M. 7.) This work, which first appeared in 1896 and now 
again in a second edition, was written as a companion to the author’s 
well-known Kompendium der Dogmatik. This book being a second 
edition, it is only necessary here to call attention to its merits. The 
book is characterized by fulness and lucidity of treatment; clearness 
of analysis; thorough familiarity with the history of ethics, both Greek 
and Christian; biblical learning, deeply colored, indeed, by Lutheran 
orthodoxy ; and a mature Christian spirit. Each section is in general 
made up of three parts : a full bibliography of the subject; a brief 
statement of the writer’s own position; quotations from and refer¬ 
ences to classical authors, the Scriptures, and the writers of various 
periods, from the earliest down to the present. It is this vast mine 
of historical reference that constitutes the principal value of the work. 
The new edition may be confidently expected to serve that practical 
end for which the first was prepared. Its value would have been 
enhanced for English and American students if the bibliographical 
references to modern writers had not been so almost exclusively con¬ 
fined to German writers.— F. C. French. 

Un Catholicisme Amiricain. Par A.-J. Delattre, S. J. (Namur: 
Auguste Godenne, imprimeur-Sditeur, 1898; pp. xv+184.) In this 
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little volume the theories of Father Hecker, one of the founders of 
the Paulist community, are submitted to a searching examination from 
the conservative Roman Catholic point of view. Father Hecker 
advocated the more liberal views held in that branch of the church 
which has come to be known as American Catholicism. 

The author finds that this would-be reformer is very deficient in 
intellectual preparation—that he cannot read Latin, for instance. As 
was to be expected, therefore, his expressed views are, in his critic’s 
judgment, full of historical errors, and, consequently, his theories are 
vitiated at their sources.— J. W. Moncrief. 

Die Evangelisation mit besonderer Rucksicht auf die Heiligungsbewe- 
gung. Von Th. Hardeland, Pastor in Liineburg. (Leipzig: A. 
Deichert’sche Verlagsbuchhandlung, 1898; pp. 55; M. 0.60.) For 
some years efforts have been made by Professor Christlieb and others 
to introduce evangelistic work in Germany. They have tried to increase 
the number of religious workers, especially among the unchurched 
masses of the great cities, and to introduce new and more vigorous 
methods for the conversion of the unsaved. This movement has fre¬ 
quently been in close touch with the holiness or “ higher life ” move¬ 
ment. This pamphlet is a discussion and condemnation of the whole 
movement, not only of its extreme sanctification doctrines, but also of 
its effort to stir the people by vivid appeal and new methods. The 
author acknowledges the desperate religious condition of the city 
population in Germany, but maintains that the remedy will have to be 
brought by the regular clergy, or there will be no remedy.— Walter 
Rauschenbusch. 

Die christliche Heidenmission. Ein systematischer Studiengang fur 
Jugend- und Missions-Vereine. Von Albert J. Ramaker, Lehrer am 
theologischen Seminar der Baptisten zu Rochester, N. Y. (Cleveland, 
O.: Herausgegeben vom Publikations-Verein der deutschen Baptisten, 
1898 ; pp. 288.) — Ein Ueberblick uber die Geschichte der deutschen Bap¬ 
tisten von Nord-Amerika. Von Albert J. Ramaker. (Cleveland, O.: ibid., 
1897; PP- 63.) The first of these two books, though small, is a com¬ 
prehensive history of Christian missions in the widest sense. It is 
divided into twelve lessons. Each lesson contains, first, a list of refer¬ 
ences for wider reading on the topic; then a brief statement of the 
history; then a list of references concerning special features of the 
history; and, last of all, questions for review. The entire work of 
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missions, whether apostolic, Catholic, or Protestant, from the earliest 
period to the latest, is presented in epitome. The book might well 
be translated into English for Christian culture classes and for the 
missionary concert. By enlarging it somewhat and by introducing a 
greater number of divisions, it might be adapted to the wants of acade¬ 
mies and colleges. — The second of these books is but a brief sketch, 
yet it presents what the reader interested in the German Baptists of 
America will most wish to know.— Franklin Johnson. 

The Sorrow of God\ and Other Sermons . By John Oates, North 
Finchley, author of The Teaching of Tennyson. (New York : E. R. 
Herrick & Co., 1898; pp. 240; $1.) These sermons are so beautiful 
that one would fain know more of the preacher; but, so far as the pres¬ 
ent volume is concerned, there is, from preface to finis, no clue as to 
anything of a purely personal interest, except that he has given to the 
world a volume of ess&ys on the influence of Tennyson considered as 
a teacher. The volume is, therefore, as nearly impersonal as it can well 
be. The sermons, however, speak for themselves. Since reading 
Phillips Brooks’ discourses we have seen no specimens of pulpit elo¬ 
quence which have captivated us as these have. They are evangelical 
in doctrine, chaste in diction, fresh and sometimes striking in the treat¬ 
ment of the text, apt in illustration, and abounding in pertinent poeti¬ 
cal quotation. They seem to us in style and subject-matter almost 
faultless, and there can hardly be too many of such published. Espe¬ 
cially were we interested by those on “ The Gospel of the Glory,” 
“ The Program of Christ,” “ The Crowned Christ,” ** The Wakeful 
Souls,” and “The Glory of the Cross.” The only adverse criticism 
which occurs to us to make is that, while every sermon in the series 
is evangelical, there is no one of them which is distinctly evangelistic, 
addressing the sinner and appealing to him to surrender himself 
to Jesus Christ. There is no strong and rugged grappling with con¬ 
science, nothing to bring one face to face with the judgment of God. 
Nevertheless, it would be unfair to infer, because this is true of these 
sermons, that it is true of the author’s ministry taken as a whole.— 
Christian Truth and Life. Sermons. By Milton Valentine, D.D., 
LL.D., ex-President of Pennsylvania College, and Professor of Sys¬ 
tematic Theology in the Lutheran Theological Seminary, Gettys¬ 
burg, Pa., etc. (Philadelphia: Lutheran Publication Society, 1898; 
PP* 358; $1.50.) Of the masterly discourses which are here gathered 
together, several were delivered on baccalaureate occasions, but the 
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special purpose in their preparation by no means limits their value to 
the general reader. The particular truth which constitutes what may 
be called the pith of the text is seized upon and presented, and then 
illustrated and enforced with a logical directness and a clearness of 
statement, with an analytical skill, a breadth of view, and a power of 
spiritual insight, which leave no doubt of the preacher’s complete mas¬ 
tery of his subject. Dr. Valentine believes “ that Christian truth has 
been given for Christian life.” These sermons discuss, therefore, Chris¬ 
tian truth in its practical relations rather than theologically or meta¬ 
physically, and the consequence is that the readers would never know 
from these sermons that their scholarly author was a Lutheran, although 
they could not fail to recognize that he was a great Christian who lived 
among the verities of New Testament truths, whose moral and intellec¬ 
tual life was dominated by them, and about which there hovered in his 
mind no haze of doubt nor misty vagueness of apprehension. The 
preacher believes with Dean Stanley that “ in Christianity nothing is 
of real concern except that which makes us wiser and better.” The 
sermons expound doctrines as truths, and emphasize duties for Chris¬ 
tian men, with a view of making them both “ wiser and better.” It 
seems to us that they admirably succeed ; or if they fail, success must be 
impossible — R. E. Neighbor. 

Die Verhandlungen des ncunten evangelisch-sozialen Kongresses, abge- 
halten in Berlin am 2. und 3. Juni 1898. (Gottingen : Vandenhoeck 
& Ruprecht, 1898; pp. iv+165; M. 2.) The series of discussions 
of the Evangelical Social Congress deserves the attention of all stu¬ 
dents of the social movement in the Christian church. Some of the 
strongest men, laymen and theologians, of Germany have contributed 
discussions and papers. The principal papers in this volume are 
" Luthers Stellung zu den sozialen Fragen seiner Zeit,” by a docent 
of Greifswald, Licentiat Lezius ; “ Arbeiterorganisation,” by Professor 
W. Stieda, Leipzig ; and “ Die religios-sittliche Gedankenwelt unsrer 
Industriearbeiter,” by Pastor M. Rade, of Frankfort.— C. R. Hender¬ 
son. 
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xxv, 856 pp. $4. 

Oehler. Unsere heidenchristl. Gemein- 
den. EMM., ’99, 1-15. 

Oltmans, A. Home Preparation of the 
Foreign Missionary. BW., Mr., ’99, 

185-91. 

Ragey, P. Les missions anglicanes. UC ., 
Apr. & My., ’99, 533 ~ 57 , 5 - 34 - 

sociology AND SOCIALISM. 

Barth, Fr. Die Grundsatze d. Berg- 
predigt u. das Leben der Gegenwart. 
Basel : Reich, ’99 ; 26 pp. M. 0.80. 
Dennis, J. S. Christian Missions and 
Social Progress. A sociological study 
of foreign missions. Vol. II. Chi.: 
Revell, ’99 ; xxvi, 486 pp. #2.50 net. 
Esmarch, F. v. Ueber den Kampf der 
Humanitat gegen die Schrecken des 
Krieges. DR., Apr., My., ’99. 
Goldstein, F. Urchristentum u. Sozial- 
demokratie. Zurich : Schmidt, ’99 ; 
iii, 191 pp. M. 3. 

Hillis, N. D. The Influence of Jesus 
Christ in Civilization. BS., ’99,327-40. 
Kohler, H. Sozialistische Irrlehren von 
der Entstehung d. Christentums u. ihre 
Widerlegg. L.: Hinrichs, ’99 ; iv, 272 
pp. .M. 4.40. 

Merrill, C. C. The Christian Con¬ 
ception of Wealth. BS., ’99, 241-65. 
Ropp, G. v. Sozialpolit. Bewegungen im 
Bauernstande vor dem Bauernkriege. 
Rektoratsrede. Marburg : Elwert, ’99; 
16 pp. M. 0.40. 

Schiller, J. Sociale Thatigk. d. Geist- 
lichkeit. KM., ’99, 235-43. 

Stubbs, C. W. Charles Kingsley and 
the Christian Social Movement. Lo.: 
Blackie, ’99 ; yiii, 199 PP- 2s. 6 d. 

Victorian Era series. 

Wines, F. H. Sociology and Philan¬ 
thropy. Ind., 6 Apr., ’99. 
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ABBREVIATIONS. 

Place of Publication: B. => Berlin; Bo. “ Boston; Br. “Breslau: Chi.*■ Chicago; Cin. “ Cin¬ 
cinnati: Ed. “ Edinburgh; F.“ Freiburg i. Br.; Fr. — Frankfurt a. M.; G. ■» Gottingen; Gi. “ Giessen; 
Go.“ Gotha: GU. “GUtersloh; HI. =■ Halle: Kd.“ Konigsberg; L.“Leipzig; Lo. “ London; M.■* 
Mtinchen ; N. Y. =• New York; P. ■» Paris; Ph. — Philadelphia; St. — Stuttgart; Str. = Strassburg; Til. 
- Tubingen ;W.«» Wien. 

Prices: $=»dollar; M. —Mark; f.“ franc; L. — lira; s.“shilling; d. “pence; fl. “ florin. 
Prices quoted are usually for volumes bound in cloth in case of American and English books, 
in paper in the case of all others. Bd. “ bound. 

Months: Ja., F., Mr., Ap., My.* Je., Jl., Ag., S„ O., N., D. 

PERIODICALS. 


A. “ Arena. 

AC. *=* L’association catholique. 

A CO. — American Catholic Quarterly Review. 
AER. * American Ecclesiastical Review. 

A GPk. “ Archiv f. d. Geschichte der Philosophic. 

AJSL. “ American Journal of Semitic Lan¬ 
guages and Literatures. 

AJTh. “ American Journal of Theology. 

AkKR. “Archiv fiir katholisches Kirchenrecht. 
AMZ. “Allgemrine Missions-Zeitschrift. 

ARIV. “ Archiv fUr Religionswissenschaft. 
BAZ. “Beilage zur Ailgemeinen Zeitung, 
MUnchen. 

BBK. “ Beitrage zur bayr. Kirchen-Gesch. 

BG. =» Beweis des Glaubens. 

BS. “ Bibliotheca Sacra. 

BU. “ Bibliotheque universelle. 

BW. = Biblical World. 

BZ. “ Byzantinische Zeitschrift. 

CR. “ Contemporary Review. 

ChOR. = Charity Organization Review. 

ChQR. *■» Churcn Quart. Review. 

ChR. = Charities Review. 

ChrK. =* Christliches Kunstblatt. 

ChrL. «=» Christian Literature. 

ChrQ. =» Christian Quarterly. 

ChrlV. « Christliche Welt. 

DA I bo Deutsch-amerik. Zeitschrift f. Theo- 
ZThK. | logie u. Kirche. 

DEBl. =» Deutsch-evangelische Blatter. 

DR. “ Deutsche Revue. 

DZKR. — Deutsche Zeitschrift fttr Kirchenrecht. 

EHR. bo English Historical Review. 

EKZ. =» Evangelische Kirchenzeitung. 

EMM. bo Evangelisches Missions- Magazin. 

ER. bo Edinburgh Review. 

Et. = Etudes. 

£T. =» Expository Times. 

Exp. bo Expositor. 

F. bo Forum. 

FR. bo Fortnightly Review. 

GPr. bo Gymnasialprogramm. 

Hh. so Halte was du hast. 

HN. =* L’humanite nouvelle. 

HR. = Homiletic Review. 

HSR. bb Hartford Sem. Record. 

HZ. bb Historische Zeitschrift. 

I A QR. bo Imperial Asiatic Quarterly Review. 
ID. bo Inaugural-Dissertation. 

IER. cm Indian Evang. Review. 

IJE. bo International Journal of Ethics. 

Ind . bo Independent. 

IThR. bo Intemat. Theol. Review. 

JA. bb Journal asiatique. 

JBL. “Journal of Biblical Literature. 

JM. = Monatsschrift fiir Geschichte u. Wis- 

senschaft des J udenthums. 

JQR. “Jewish Quarterly Review. 

JR A S, bo Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society. 
JTVI. “Journal of Trans, of Victoria Institute. 
Kath. a Der Katholik, Zeitschr. f. kathol. Wis- 
senschaft u. kirchl. Leben. 

KM. » Kirchl. Monatsschrift. 

KT. bo Kyrklig Tidskrift. 

KZ. so Katechetische Zeitschrift. 

LChR. bo Lutheran Church Review. 

LO. bo Lutheran Quarterly. 

LOR. bo London Quarterly Review. 

M. bo Musdon. 

MA . bo Mittheilungen der Akademie der Wis- 

senschaften, e.g., Berlin, MUnchen. 
MCG. bo Monatshefte der Comenius-Gesell- 

schaft. 

MGK. ■ Monatsschrift f. Gottesdienst u. kirchl. 
k Knust. 
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Mi. bo Mind. 

MIM. bo Monatsschrift fUr innere Mission. 

Mb*N\ “Mittheilungen und Nachrichten des 
DP- V. ) Deutschen Palastina-Vereins. 

Mo. bo Monist. 

NA . Nuova Anthologia. 

Hath. “Nathanael. 

NC. om Nineteenth Century. 

NCR. *=New Century Review. 

NkZ. =» Neue kirchl. Zeitschrift. 

NW. so New World. 

OLZ . » Orientalistische Literatur-Zeitung. 

Ou. “Outlook. 

PEFQS. “ Palestine Exploration Fund; Quarter¬ 
ly Statement. 

PhM. bo Philosophische Monatshefte. 

PhR. so Philosophical Review. 

PQ. “ Presbyterian Quarterly. 

Pr. so Protestant. 

PrM. bo Protestantische Monatshefte. 

PRR. so Presbyterian and Reformed Review. 

PSBA. so Proceedings of the Society of Bibl. Ar¬ 
chaeology. 

OR. =0 Quarterly Review. 

RAAO. “Revue d’assyriologie et d'archdologie 

orientale. 

RB. so Revue bibliaue. 

RBd. “ Revue bdn&iictine. 

RChR. so Reformed Church Review. 

RChr. so Revue chr^tienne. 

RChrS. “ Revue de christianisme sociale. 

RdM. so Revue des deux Mondes. 

REJ. so Revue des Itudes juives. 

RHLR. ss Revue d'histoire et de literature reli- 
gieuses. 

RHR. “ Revue de I’histoire des religions. 

RQ. so Romische Quartalschrift f. chtistl. Al- 
terthumskunde u. f. Kirchenge- 
schichte. 

RS. = Revue simitique d'6pigraphie et d'his¬ 

toire ancienne. 

RTh. == Revue th6ologique. 

RThPh. “ Revue de theologie et de philosophic. 
R Th QR. bo Revue de th£ol. et des quest, relig. 

SA. so Sitzungsberichte der Akad. d. Wits. 

e. g., Berlin, MUnchen etc. 

StKr. “ Theol. Studien und Kritiken. 

StlVV. so Stemmen voor Waarheid en Vrede. 

Th Q. =- Theologische Quartalschrift. 

ThR. = Theologische Rundschau. 

ThSt. “ Theologische Studign. 

Th T. “Theologisch Tijdschrift. 

UC. so L’ University catholique. 

UPr. s Universitatsprogramm. 

VivPh. so Vierteljahrsschrift fU wissenschaft 
liche Philosophic 

WZKM. “ Wiener Zeitschrift tUr Kundedes Mor- 
genlandes. 

ZA. bo Zeitschrift fiir Assyriologie. 

ZAeg. bs Z. fiir aegyptische Sprache u. Alter- 
thumskunde. 

ZA TW. “ Z. fiir alttestamentllche Wissenschaft 
ZDMG. “Z. d. Deutsch-Morgenl. Gesellsch. 
ZDPV. “Z. d. Deutschen Paliistina-Vereins. 
ZeRU. “Z. fiir den evangelischen Religions- 
Unterricht. 

ZKG. “ Z. f. Kirchengeschichte. 

Zk Th. “ Z. f. kathol. Theologie. 

ZMR. “ Z. f. Missionskunde und Religionswis¬ 
senschaft. 

ZPhKr. “ Z. f. Philosophic und philos. Kritik. 
ZprTh. — Z. f. prakt. Theologie. 

ZSchw. “ Z. f. Theol. aus d. Schweiz. 

Z ThK. — Z. f. Theologie u, Kirche. 

ZivTh. “ Z. f. wissenschaftl. Theologie. 
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A BIBLIOGRAPHICAL SUPPLEMENT 

TO THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF THEOLOGY, THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF SEMITIC LANGUAGES 
AND LITERATURES, AND THE BIBLICAL WORLD 


BY W. MUSS-ARNOLT 

I. SEMITIC BIBLIOGRAPHY 

[REMARKS AND LISTS OF ABBREVIATIONS, SEE P. XXXII OF JULY, 1899] 


GENERAL. 

Actes de l’onzifcme congr&s international 
des orientalistes (Paris, 1897). IV e 
sect.: Hdbreu, Phdnicien, Aram6en, 
£thiopien, Assyrien. P.: Leroux,’99; 

341 PP- 

Krall, Jak. Grundriss des altoriental. 
Gesch. I. Thl.: Bis auf Kyros. W.: 
Holder, ’99; vi, 199 pp. M. 5. 

Montet, E. Quarterly Report on Se¬ 
mitic Studies and Orientalism. IAQR ., 

Jl.. ’99, 136-41. 

Muller, W. M. Lander des aussersten 
Nordostens in agyptischen Inschriften. 
OLZ., II., 176-8. 

Noldeke, Th. Die semit. Sprachen. 
Eine Skizze. 2. Aufl. L.: Tauchnitz, 
’99; iii, 76 pp. M. 2. 

Warren, C. The Ancient Standards of 
Measure in the East. PEFQS ., Jl., ’99, 
218-68. 

Winckler, H. Altoriental. Forschungen. 

2i Reihe. II. Bd. 2. Heft (12. der 
ganzen Folge). L.: Pfeiffer,’99. M. 4.40. 

2. Die Zeit von Ezras Ankunft in Jerusalem.— 

Z. Gesch. d. alten Arabiens: v, Nebukadnezar 
u. Kedar; vi, Die arab. Kasdim.— Ko‘a u. 
Scho'a.—Zum Buche Jona.— Z. Buche Judith. 

—Z. kleinasiatischen Geschichte.— Philokles, 
Konig der Sidonier.—Aus d. Archiv. v. Nineve. 

—AmElu,—Zu den karthagisch-rom. Vertriigen. 

(Pp. 241-320.) 

_Volker Vorder-Asiens. L.: 

Hinrichs’, ’99; 36 pp. M. 0.60. 

Heft 1 of Jahrg. I. of: “ Der alte Orient.” 

ASSYRIO-BABYLONIAN. 

Boscawen, W. St. C. The Letters of 
Khammurabi. Bab. Or. Rec., VIII., 
no. 9. 

- Babylonian Witchcraft. Ibid. 

Craig, J. A. Astrological-Astronomical 
Texts. Copied from the original tab¬ 
lets in the British Museum and auto- 
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graphed. L.: Hinrichs’, ’99; ix, 9$ pp. 

M. 30. 

Vol. XIV. of : “Assyriologische Bibliothck,” 
hrsg. v. F. Delitzsch u. Paul Haupt. 

Durst, J. U. Die Rinder von Babylon, 
Assyrien u. Aegypten u. ihr Zusammen- 
hang mit den Rindem der alten Welt. 
B.: Reimer, ’99; 94 pp. M. 8. 

Howorth, H. H. Some Unsolved Dif¬ 
ficulties in Babylonian History. A 
series of queries. I. Bab. Or. Rcc. t 
VIII., no. 9. 

Husing, G. Sutruk-Nahhunte C und D. 
OLZ., II., 178-80. 

Jastrow, M., Jr. Adam and Eve in 
Babylonian Literature. AJSL., XV., 

193-214- 

Johns, C. H. W. The Chedorlaomer 
Tablets. ET., Ag., ’99, 523. 

Niebuhr, C. Die Amarna-Zeit. Agyp- 
ten u. Vorderasien um 1400 v. Chr. nach 
dem Thontafelfunde von El-Amarna. 
L.: Hinrichs’, ’99. M. 0.60. 

Heft 2 of Jahrg. I. of: “ Der alte Orient.” 
Rauch, Geo. Aus den Ergebnissen der 
orientalischen Geschichtsforschg. Die 
Assyrer. 2. Heft : Die assyr. Cultur. 
GPr. Briinn: Winkler, ’99; pp. 67-99. 

M. 0.80. 

Hommel, F. The Hittite Inscriptions. 

2d article. ET., Jl., ’99, 459-62. 
Jensen, P. The Hittite Inscriptions. 

ET., Ag., ’99, 501-4, 528. 

Ramsay, W.M. The Hittite Inscriptions.. 
ET., Ag., ’99, 527. 

SYRIAC. 

Nau, F. Le traits sur l’astrolabe-plan 
de Sdvfcre Sabokt, 6crit au VII® sifccle 
d’apr&s des sources grecques et publid 
pour la premiere fois d’apr&s un MS. de 
Berlin (coll. Petermann, no. 37). (Fin.) 
JA., Mr.-Apr., ’99, 238-303. 
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Sachau. Studie z. syr. Kirchenlitteratur 
der Damascener. SA., Berlin, ’99, nos. 
xxvi., xxvii. 

ARAMAIC. 

Clermont-Ganneau, C. Notes on 
Inscription on Jar-Handle, and Weight. 
PEFQS ’., Jl., *Q9, 204-9. 

1UIU1U I.U1IIHUICU 111 UIC UHUjrimilttll 

Talmud. III. AJSL ., XV., 224-43. 

PALMYRENIAN. 

Conder, C. R. Palmyrene Inscriptions. 
PEFQS ., Jl., ’ 99 . 269. 

PHOENICIAN. 

Berger, Ph. Sur une forme particulifcre 
du iod dans l’inscription trilingue 
d’llenchir-Alaouin. Compt. rend . . . 
Acad, des inscr ’99, 166-9. 

-Sur un rouleau de plomb avec 

inscription ph^nicienne trouvd & Car¬ 
thage. Ibid., 179-88. 

Gaitckler, P. D£couvertes a Carthage. 
Ibid., 156-65. 

Landau, W. v. Die phonizischen In- 
schriften. L.s Pfeiffer, *99. M. 2. 

ARABIC. 

Bauer, L. Arab. Sprichworter. ZDPV., 
’99, 129-48. 

Caudkl, M. Les premieres invasions 
arabes dans l’Afrique du nord (21-100 
H. — 651-718 A. D.). (Suite.) /A., 
Mr.-Apr., *99, 189-237. 

Chauvin, V. Homfere et les Mille et une 
nuits. Louvain, ’99 ; 4 pp. f. 0.50. 
Derenbourg, H. Livre intituld Laisa. 
IV. AJSL.. XV., 215-23. 

Sur les exceptions de la lanpue arabe, par Tbn 
Khalodya. drt Ibn Khalawaihi. Texte arabe 
publi6 d’apres le manuscrit unique du British 
Museum. 

Kurz, E. Spezialworterbuch z. Qoran. 
Probeheft. Bern: Schmid & Francke, 
*99 ; iv, 12 pp. M. I. 

Margoi.iouth, G. Responses of Maimo- 
nides in the Original Arabic. JQR., 

XI., 533-50. 

Muller, D. H. Siidarabische Alter- 
thumer im kunsthistorischen Hof- 
museum. W.: Holder, ’99; folio; v, 
95 pp., 28 Abbildgn. u. 14 Lichtdr.- 
Taf. L.: Harrassowitz. M. 15. 

Steinschneider, M. An Introduction 
to the Arabic Literature of the Jews. 1 . 
(Cont.) JQR., XL., 585-625. 

Vaux, C. de. La destruction des philo- 
sophes par Al-Gazdli (transl.). M., Je., 
’ 99 , 143 - 57 * 
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ETHIOPIC AND COPTIC. 

Apocryphes, Les, dthiopiens. Traduits en 
franfais par Ren6 Basset. T. 9 : Apo¬ 
calypse d’Esdras. P.: Bibl. de la 
haute science,’99; 143 pp. f. 4. 

Ermoni, V. L’ordinat copte. (Suite.) 
Rev. de T Orient chrit., ’99, 104-15. 

me, C. Liturgie copte alexandrine, 
dite de St. Basile. Trad, franc. P.: 
> nn . „„ 

Perruchon, J. Aper5u grammatical 
de la langue amharique ou amarinna 
compare avec l’dthiopien. (Cont.) M., 
Je., ’99, 195-202. 

PERSIAN. 

Nicholson, R. A. Persian MS. Attributed 
to Fakhru’ddin Razf, with a note on 
Kisalatu’b Ghufran by Abu’l ‘Ala al- 
Ma‘arrl and other MSS. in the same 
collection. JRAS ., ’99, 669-73. 

RABBINICAL AND JUDAICA. 

Bacher, W. Die Agada J. palastinen- 
sischen Amoraer. 3. Bd.: Die letzten 
Amoraer d. hi. Landes (vom Anfange 
des 4. bis zum Anfange des 5. Jahrh.). 
Str.; Trubner, ’99; xii, 803 pp. M. 12. 

Buchholtz, A. Gesch. d. Juden in Riga 
bisz. Begriindg. d. Rigaischen Hebraer- 
gemeinde im J. 1842. Riga: R. Kym- 
mel’s Sort., ’99; iv, 161 pp. M. 3.60. 

Carlebach, S. Geschichte d. Juden in 
Liibeck u. Moisling. Liibeck : Quitzow, 
’99 ; xi, 208 ; xviii pp. M. 3.50. 

Cart, L. De la proph£tie par Maimo- 
nide. Traduit sur le texte h6breu. 
RThPh.J 99, 197-214. 

Deutsch, G. The National Movement 
amongst the Jews. NW., Je., ’99, 242-54. 

Goldstein, J. Die Ethik d. Judentums. 
Mit einem Nachwort von Professor 
Nippold. ZMR., ’99, 161-6. 

Gottheil, R. The Zionist Movement. 
No. Am. Rev., Ag., ’99. 

Halberstam, S. J. Notes on Neubauer’s 
Yerachmeel Ben Shelomoh. JQR •, 
’ 99 . 355-86 ; ibid., 697-9. 

Kimhi, J. Un fragment de Joseph Kimhi 
sur Job. (chap. 1 et XXXIV, 17 aXLII). 
Public par S. Eppenstein. P.: Dur- 
lacher,’98 ; 20 pp. 

Konig, E. Section 70 of the Dikd&kS 
ha-te-amlm. ET., Apr., ’99, 333-6. 

Lazarus, J. Zionism. ' N IV., Je., ’99, 
228-41. 
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Levias, C. The Justification of Zionism. 
Cincinnati,'99; 15 pp.. 

Rosenak, L. Die Fortschritte der hebr. 
Sprachwissenschaft von Jehuda Chajjdg 
bis Dayid Kimchi (X-XIII saecl.). 


I. Tl. Fr.: Kauffmann, *99 ; viii, 47 
pp. M. 2. 

Schechter, S. Geniza Specimens. A 
letter of Chushiel. JQR., XI., 643-50. 
Walther. Le Sionisme. RChr. t I Jl.,’99. 


II. THEOLOGICAL BIBLIOGRAPHY 

A. GENERAL AND INTRODUCTORY SUBJECTS. 


GENERAL. 

Arnaud, E. Dictionnaire usuel de la 
doctrine et de la vie chrdtienne en 372 
articles. P.: Fischbacher, ’99; xiii, 
519 PP- f. 10 . 

Beitrage zur Forderg. christl. Theologie. 
Hrsg. v. A. Schlatter & H. Cremer 3. 
Jahrgang 1899. 3. Heft. Gii.: Beitels- 
mann. 

3. Wurm, P. Religionsgeschichtl. Parallelen 
z. A. T.— Blass, F. Textkritische Bemerkun- 
gen zu Markus. 93 pp. 

Christ, Paul. Die Theologie als Wis- 
senschaft. PrM ., ’99, 234-40. 
Clapperton, J. A. Ten to One, and 
Other Papers. Lo.: Kelly,’99; 128 
pp. is. 

DeVaux, A. Quelques publications rd- 
centes sur la libertd d’enseignement. 
UC ., My., ’99, 139-48. 

Dungan, D. R. The Greatest Religious 
Teachers Compared with Jesus. ChrQ. y 
’99, 289-305. 

Flugschriften d. evgl. Bundes. L.: C. 
Braun, ’99. 

163. Meyer, F. Die evgl. Bewegg. in Oester- 
reich. M. o.ao.—164. Gebhardt, E. Die Ent- 
wicklung d. kath. Ordenswesens in Schlesien in 
den letzten Jahrzehnten u die Lehre damns. 
.M. o.ao.—165. Pfleideker, O. Los von Rom. 
13 pp. M. o.ao. 

Hefte f. ev. Weltanschauung n. chr. Er- 
kenntnis. Nos. 8-11. lAus: KM.'] 
Gross Lichterfelde-Berlin : Runge, ’99. 

8. Karic, P. Irrenpflege einst u. jetzt. 16 pp. 
M. 0.30. —9. Sebberg, R. Warum glaubrn 
wir an Christus ? Em Vortrag. 18 pp. M. 0.40. 
—10. Pfeiffer, F. Spurgeon als Kanzelredner. 
aa pp. M. 0.40.—11. Streiflichtei auf moderne 
Kunstu. BUdg.,v. Eremita. iii. 36pp. M.0.50. 

Kathol. Flugschniten zur Wehr u. Lehr’. 
B.: Germania, *99. 

136. NoiTj L. v. Die Verehrung d. Heiligen- 
reliquien in d. kath. Kirche. 44 pp. M. 0.10. 

Lee, G. S. The Printing Press and Per¬ 
sonality. NlV. t Je., ’99, 315-25. 
M&n£goz, E. Du rapport entre l’histoire 
sainte el la foi religieuse. P.: Fisch¬ 
bacher, ’99 ; 28 pp. 

Stade, B. Ausgewahlte Reden u. Ab- 
handlungen. Gi.: Ricker, ’99 ; viii, 
296 pp. M. 6. 


Ueber die Lage d. evgl. Kirche Deutschlands. 
Die messianische Hoffnung im Psalter. Ueber 
die Aufgabe d. bibl. Theologie d. A. T. Die 
Entsthg. des Volkes Israel. Das Volk Javan. 
Dcr Text d. Bcrichtes iiber Salomos Bauten 
(1 Ko. 5-7). Anmerkungen zu a Kb. 10-14; 
15-31. Beitr&ge zur Pentateuchkritik. 

Valeton. Die Voraussetzg. d. Theologie 
u. ihre Wissenschaftlichkeit. Hh. % Je.,’99. 

Zockler, O. Vom theol. Studium in 
Nordamerika. EKZ. y ’99, nos. 25 f. 

HISTORY OF PHILOSOPHY AND RELIGION. 

Arnal, P. A. L’id6e de l’absolu dans la 
philosophic et la thdologie d’Emanuel 
Biedermann. (Fin.) R/AQR ., ’99, 
313 - 30 . 

Berner Studien z. Philosophic u. ihrer Ge- 
schichte. Hrsg. von L. Stein. Bern : 
Steiger, ’99. 

XIV Lefkovits. M. Die Staatslehre auf 
Kantischer Grundlage. 74 pp. M. 1.75. 

Blkibtreu, K. Von Robespierre zu 
Buddha. L.: Friedrich, ’99 ; iii, 301 
pp. M. 5. 

Boethius, The Religion of. Calcutta Rev. t 
Apr., ’99, 356 - 74 . 

Bonus. Nietzsche u. Lagarde. CArW., 
’99, no. 24. 

Bormann, W. Der Schotte Hume, ein 
physiopsychischer Zeuge des Trans- 
cendenten im 19. Jahrh. L.: Mutze 
’99 ; v, 92 pp. M. 2 \ 

Brunnhofer, H. Giordano Brunos 
Lehre vom Kleinsten als Quelle der 
prastabilierten Harmonie des Leibniz. 
L.: Strauch,’99; 63 pp. M. 1.20. 

Chretien, A. Etudes sur le mouvement 
ndo-thomiste. II. JThR.,)\., ’99,544-53. 

Deussen, P. Allgemeine Gesch. d. Phi¬ 
losophic m. besond. Beriicksichtigg. d. 
Religionen. Bd. I. 2. Abtlg.: Die 
Philosophic d. Upanishad. L.: Brock- 
haus, ’99 ; xii, 368 pp. M. 9. 

Dubois, J. Spencer et le principe de la 
morale. P.: Fischbacher, ’99; xiii, 
332 pp. 

Du prat, G. L. La th^orie du rrev/ua 
chez Aristote. ACP/i., XII., Heft 3. 
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Goebel, H., und E. Antrim. Friedrich 
Nietzsche’s Uebermensch. Mo., Jl., ’99, 
563 - 72 . 

Gorland, A. Aristoteles u. die Mathe- 
matik. Marb.: Elwert,’99; viii, 211 
pp. M. 4.50. 
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